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THE AMERICAN 


HRENSLOGIGAL JOURNAL 


ILLUSTRATED. 

With the Jancany Nrunrn, 1563, commences the 
Pyinty-Shventm@ Vouune of the AuEAIcAX Pupesgtog- 
CAL Jorux t. I will contan several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


n addition to those which have already rendered it e0 
mminenily pepular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 
„in still, very properly, form a lending ſeuture, and will, 
1a here tofore, engage the pens of the leading Pnrenologists 
af America, who will explain and illustrate ìta philosophy, 
and show its uppliention tanl the practical jeterests and 
purentits cf im Human Nace. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will do thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
Nustraled, and made interesting and prefltable to all; oor 
motto, * A sound mind in a healthy body.” being kept 
constantly in view. 
PHYSIOGNOMY, 

the art of dl errning character from the external signs of 


the countenance, or the combination of the features, will 
be presented. 


LIBS 


PSYCHOLOGY, 
in its broudest and mest comprehensive elgnification re- 
jates to man’s epiritual nature, or to ihe seienee of te 
soul, ond will interest sil readers. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
Doth of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in ita relation to Phrenological und Physiological Beienee, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 
MECHANIC3. 

As at least onc half of the wealth of tho world comes 
through the exercise of the freulty of Construciivencas, the 
Various mechunterl arte will bo encouraged, new inveue 
tins expluined, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


EDUCATION 

will occupy much attention, especially Home Eduention 
and Srif-Culure, and Just that kind of knowledge which 
the porent nerds in the discharge of hts or her duties, will 
be hberatty imported. Tus Youna, also, will find the 
JounsaL a friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from viec, and prepare them for nse- 
fulness and success in lite, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Sketehes, Reviews. Poetry, Varieties, cte., will help to 
make up what is acknowledyed by our cotem poreries to 
be ono of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portralte, animals, vicwa, machinery, cte., more 


numerous and beauuful thun heretofuro presented, will 
commend the now volume to al! readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATT2 ACTION?, 


In connection with iho largo amount of reading mater 
which we give, and the extremely low prico of our 
JouRNAL, ought to insure us ut leash, 


FIFTY 1HOUSAND 


eubseribers for the ſot iucomin : volume. Sball we not have 
them? A ltue effort by cach reader wlil procure them. 


OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WOBKERS— 
all persons interested in Iluman Progress—are invited to 
ald lu the cireulatlon of the PHEENOLOGICAL JOTRNAL. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single C py, Monthty, One Yesr......... 
b Coples tlo w parate addresses, tf desired. 
10 O00) +) (ee ey 


For Li t Premiums, aes inside. 


Add six cents n your for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens, 10 cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New Tork. 


Agents wanted everywhere to gell our publications. 
\ Send for our Whelesaie List and Confldeutial Circular, 


| 


Sent pre-patd bu the fist mail, to any Poat-COffios in the 
United Sti tes or Canada. 


WCREKG ON PHRENGLOGY. 


Conpe's Lectcnra ox Pitrexonoay, Illustrated. 81 £5 


Coxstitution or Max. By George Combe «++ tT 
Deresce or Purexonocy. By Boardman........- T 
Epvcatiov Com Lets, Self-Culture, Memory, eto. 2 39 
Epvucatios, founded on the Nature of Man 87 
Lessons oN PUnENOTOO T AND PursioLoor.. 125 
Magatace, its Iistory and Philosophy.. k 75 
MEMORY AND Sutr-IxraoVTUE Nr.. 87 
MENTAL Science, Weaver's Lectures o. 7 
PEN OLOOT Proven AND ILIUSTRATED...... . 180 


Se.F-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CuaRACTE n. 87 
Sslr-INxsTUc TOR 1N PnxZNOLOdO V. New Edition.. aa 
Worgs or GaLL oN Purgnxovocy. b vols. (scarce). 7 00 


WORES ON HYDROPATHY. 


Cufl Rax; their Mydropathic Management. 1 25 
Col. æR A; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure £0 
Consuuption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 87 
Cook BooK, Hydropathic. Ful! of good Receipts.. 87 
Drrriizuia. By R. T. Troh, M. D eee eee eee 125 
Dourstic Practice or II VRO ATnx, Johnson's... 1 50 
FawiLx Puyaictan, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 2 59 
Ilypropatutc LN CY TOY EDIA. By Dr. Trull....... 8 00 
Myproratny; cr, Water-Cure. By Dr, Sbew..... 1 2⁵ 
Puilosornr or Water-Ccne, clearly expounded.. 80 
Peactiog or WATER-CT RE, briefly explatned 30 


Nrscirs or lfypropatny, its advantages chown. d 
Warter-Cure rx Cunoxio Disrases. Dr. Gully... 1 50 


Wartes-Cure ron TAE MilLIux. By Dr. Trall.. 20 
WArxn-CUnE IN Evrae RN OWN DISEASE.. 87 
Warkz-C TRE Manvat, giving brief directions 7 
WOERES ON PHYSIOLOGY. 

Comsz’s PuysioLoGy. The very bes. 87 
Dicestion, Phystology of. By Dr Andrew Combe. 8 

FAx IT GIN ARI TA. Fully Illustrate. l.... 125 
FaulIY Dentist. Useful and instrnetive.......... 8T 


Toop asp bret. A standard work of reference... 1 25 
Frers anp FanNAcEA the Proper Food of Man... 1 25 


Verrniraxy Descent ; its Laws and Facts........ 87 
Inrancr; or, Manugement of Children......... 8 8 87 
NatcraL Laws or Max. Dy Spurz beim 80 


PHILOSOPHY or Sackep IIIisroꝝx. 
PRHTStOLOO T. Anim : l and Mental. 
SOoBTEN AXD Temperate Lire. 
Tun Scrence or Human Lirr. By Dr. Graham.... 2 50 
Tur Swzbisn MovzuxxT- CORE. By Dr. Taylor... 1 25 
VEGETABLE Dir, discussed and approved 87 


MESMERISM-~PSYCHOLOGY. 


ELECTAICAL Psycuotocy, Best work on the subject 87 


Dr. Graham... 2 (0 
Ilustrated..,.. 87 
Louis Corn aro 30 


Fascination ; or the Philosophy of Chariniog...., 7 

LIngAT op MESUERIAM AND PST CMOLOG T. Complete 3 00 

Macsocosm; or, the Universe Without 87 

Purtosorny or Mesurnaism. Ry Dr. J. Bovee Dod: 30 

PsycHoLocr; or, the Beieneo of tho Se.. eee 30 
MISCELLANY 093. 

Arms AND Arve ror Torx Woxex. Good Work.. 87 


Deria’s Doctors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 87 
Dowxstio ANimars; a Manual of Sock Husbandry 6" 
Feorr Cortvar ror THE Mirriox. Hand Book.... 50 
IIIx W Towarp Reroums. Lectures, Addresses, cte 125 
Home ror ALL; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 87 
orks Ax D IIEL “'s rou tie Youna. Rev. Mr. Weaver 87 
How ro Waite; a P: cket Manual of Composition.. 50 
How To TALxH; a Pocket Manua! of Conversation 5⁰ 
How ro Banavr; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 50 
Mow To po Business; Munual of Practical Affalrs. 50 
Wanv-Books ror Howe Iurnovrarxr. The 4 above 
JmmortaLivy Tricmreuant. Philosophical. 75 
SAVINd AND WastixG. lom» Econumy Illustrated 87 
Tux FARM; a Manva! of Practical Agriculture. 50 
Tux Garnes; with Lists of Flowers and Shrubs... 50 
Tun Hover; a Manual of Rural Architecture... .. 50 
Rural. Manvazs. In one large vol., lustrated... 1 50 
Ways ov Lire; Right Way and Wrong Way 60 

Tue above includes but a portion of our publications. 
Sani fora catalogue containing a fuil list 

Agents wanted. Terma liberal. 
FOWLII X WELLS, 805 Broadway, New York. 


WATER-CURE JOY RNA. 


Tue WArkx-CCRtH dounna will bereafter be known as 


THE HYGIENIC TEACHER 


AND 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 

Under which name it will eontiune to advocate the samo 
prineiples that it has heretofore dane. 

The Hyerestc TEACHHEA should be read in every family, 
because 

It will advoenta thn only poraible baels for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

It will teach the Sick how to recover Health. 

I: will teach tbose in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It wll untold the truo science of Human Life. 

It will explain the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It wilt enable you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It will enable you in mos: cases to be yout own Phy- 
sician. 

Its doctrines will promote Temperance in all things. 

It will tend to the correction of all Injurious Habite. 

Its influence tn society will be in all respects Reforma- 
tory. 

Its teachings will benefit erer body and injure no one. 

The beet advice that can be given to persons ia any con- 
dition of Life can be suromed up in three words: 


tor Preserve Your IIVALrII. 
To Get Rieh......... -Prisneve Your Mearns. 
To Evjoy Animal Lifo Preserves Youur HEALTH. 
To Do GOοtj˖' . -Purserve Your Heath. 
To Acquire Knowledge. «Preserve Your HEALTH. 
To Attain Eminence...... IRE. HVYE Your Hgarta. 


Let, then the Preservaion of Heslih bo the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of lie. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Luws of Life aud Henith, as 


TES HYGIENIC TEACHER. 

In it the true osture of disease will be fully and rationally 

explained, and o.e of hs principal objects will be to teach 
HIW TO KEEP WELL. N 

But as some from licreritary affections or supposed una- 
voldable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
Teacner will be devored to articles relative to the treat- 
ment of diseases, where you mny learn 


HOW TO RECCVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tun lyoinxro Vsacuse will clearly present all the 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanti- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Oceapation, ete. 
Hydropathy will be fully explained, and lis application to 
all known diseuses pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well. 
Lead the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you are well, acd desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Hyglenle Teacher. 

If you would know the trae scivace of Human Life, 
Read the Hyglenle Lacher. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drags, 
Mead the Hygilenle Teacher. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Hygienlo Teacher. 

If you desire to dispense with tho services ofa Physician, 
Read the Hygiente Teacher. 

Bat while tho Hyoresic Teaousn is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it eoluruns will bo interspersed with such miscel- 
lancous matter as will make lt 

valuable and Acceptable to All. 

Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 

reading matter, aside from the medical department. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


a 


Single Copy, Monthly, One Lear rsssoer $1 00 
D Copies to separate addreesos, if desired... -.. 400 
10 Copies 2.0... ee eeee eee e eee ee ere erences . 7 00 


Tor List af Treminmes, seg inside. 
Add six cents n year fur each subscriber in the British 
Proviness to pay postuge, Specimena, 10 cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
398 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesalo List and Confidential Cireular. 
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OUR CIRCULAR PROSPECTUS. 


Wr send the annexed Circular for our friend, the reader, whom we hope will kindly undertake 
to fll it up, and return to us, laden with many names, old and new, familiar and welcome. We 
will cheerfully send any number of Prospectuses, for circulation, to whom, and wherever, our pa- 
trons may suggest. Our object is to place the snhject before the whole community, and to induce 
everybody to become readers of the Journats. The vriiarr of our publications is conceded by 
all who read them; and the true benefactor is he who puts others in the way to obtain health of 
body and strength of mind, long life and happiness. It ia the object of our JouRNALs to promote 
these, the higbest interests of society. 

Friends, will yon co-operate with us in this good work? You have it in your power to confer a 
special favor upon your neighbor, by inducing bim to become a reader of one, or of all our JoUR NALS, 
win you do it? If you have faith in the principles we advocate, or positive knowledge of their prac- 
tical value, you may well urge them upon those who are yet uninformed. Many, on being applied 10 
at first, said No, who, after reading a few numbers, became carnest advocates and ardent co-workers. 

Your letters should be addressed as follows: 


STAMP. 


Sn. Foul and Will 
| No. FOS Broadway, 


Friends, we leave the matter of forming clubs, and extending the circulation of the Journ aLa, 
in your hands, May we not hear from you soon? Clubs of five, ten, or twenty, at a time, will 
always be thankfully received. Reader, may we hear from you again? 


Go gle 


O THE READER: 


ms PAGE may be used to obtain names of subscribers. When filled up with names, it may be inolosed in a lotter, with the money, and sent by mail to the Publis 
nter the names in their books, and send papers as directed. We hope this Cincunar may be returned with long lists of namos—from ten to a hundred. Think of it. 
rr JovxxA＋ for a year, for only $14. See full particulars on the other side. RrAprn, will you not circulate this he: nman- your neighbors, and get up a Ch 
olumes? We hope soon to hear from you, with a liberal list of names. Now is the time. Please address . 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 BROADWAY, NEW YO 
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HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILL 


RATED. A REPOSITORY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. Monthly, $1 year; 10 copies for 87. 
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YGIENIC TEACHER: DEVOTED TO HYDR 


THY, ITS PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE: to Physiology and Anatomy, and those Laws which govern Life and Health. Published Monthly. $1 a year; 10 cop 


1 
Name. Pott-Ofllee. County. state. | Name. Post- Oſſlee. County. 


ä CUT OUT THIS LEAP, AND PRESERVE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 
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LY FOWLER AND WELLS, 


In order te accommodate “the people“ residing in all 
paris of the United States, the publisbers will forward, 
by return of the first mall, any book named in the fol- 
lowing Het, The pestave will be pre-paid at tho New Tork 
office, The price of cach work, including postage. is given, 
80 that the oxact amount may be remitted, Letters con- 
taining orders should be past-paid. and directed as fol- 
lows: Fowrrr axb Weis, 205 Lroadway, New Tork. 
— 


PHRENOLOGY. 


“When a men property andersiqnda himaelf mentatly and physle- 
ally, ins roast to | a ds enn eh, att mocety hie A RUONZ KUAD. 
tea lor li good co: Hon, T. J. Ruan 


uf loak upon Phranolnzy as the gute te pile. 
malt of Chiclnitr, Whoever disculostes true 
puhtic benefactor.” 


Compe’s Lectures on 
Including ita application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States, Filustrated, 61 25. 


Cuarr for Recording various Develop- 
ments, Designed for Phrenologisis. Price 6 cents. 


Coxsrrryriox or Man, considered in 


relntlon to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition. — Iilustrated with 
twenty engravings. A great work. Price ST cents. 


Derence ov PukENOL Od, with Argu- 
ments and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good 
work for young Phrenologists, Price ST cents, 


Epvcation: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. Ry J. G. Spurzheim, 
NM. D. Conzuning the laws of excroise; direction of the 
faculties; motives to nction; education of the sexes; 
duration of uations, ete. Prico 87 cunts 


Marricn; its History and Philoso- 
“hy. With a Phrenological Exposition of the Functions 
or Happy Marriar>s. By I. N. Fowler. 62 cents, 


Morar Puarosorny : or, the Duties of 
Man Considered in lha Individual, Domeatic, and Social 
Capacities (from the third and Istest Edinburgh edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged by the author). By 
George Combe, author of * The Constitution of Man.” 
This work ia profound, yet treaten with the simplicity 
and familiarity of ordinary conversation, and thus 
adapted to persons of common senso however limited 
in education and culture. 11. 


Mextar Science, Lectures on, accord- 
fag to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Prico 87 cents. 


Purunotocy Proven, ILLUSTRATED, AND 


APPLIED. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a con- 
eise Elementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 
illustrative engravings. A standard work on the science, 
eminenuy practical in its teaching, and adapted to the 
general reader and the professional studene. $1 25. 


PuRxENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
Mortar. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, $1. 
PHRENOLONY AND THE SCRIPTURES. By 
Rev. John Pierpont Showlng the harmony between 
the teachings of Christ and his Apostics, and the sclence 
of Phrenology as now taught Price 12 cents, 
Purenotoaicat Guin. Designed for 
the Use of Students of their own Qharacters, With 
numerous engravings. Price 15 centa 
PHRENOLOGICAL AND 
Atwasac. With numerous Engravings. 


SyxsBoricar IIEAD AND PIIRENOLOGICAL 
Cnanr, in Map Form, moring ihe Natural Language 
of tho Phrenological Organs. couta, 

PARENOLOGICA L SPECIMENS for Societies 
and Privato Cabinets, 40 casts, neu, $25, 


Tne Purenotocica, Bust: designed 
especially for learners, showing the exact location of 
all the Organs of the Brain fully developed: Price, in- 
cluding box for packing, only $1 25. [Not mailablo.] 


Works or Gaui, Srunzuerm, Coxcpe, 
and others, together with all works on Phrenology. 
Ac vm supplicd ai wholesale, by FOWLER AND WIIIX. 

— 

When single coples are wanted, the ameunt In postage 
stamps, small ebange, or bank notes, may be ſueſosed in 
a letter, and sent to tbe publishers, who will forward the 
books by return of the firet mall. Address, 

FOWLEL AND WELLS, 308 Broad way, New Tork. 


— 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL 
8 cents. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


„Tus future of civilization must depend opon the nnion of e soUND 
MIND WITH A sonnu Hör. ‘a bullen, WO Ame tenis ara lu daa- 
ger of culo frum ue, loci uf the buy.” Liew HN Buvo, 


Atcononte Conmovrney. A Review 
of the Westminater lerici on the Phys'ological Errors 
of Tectutalism. By Dr. Teal. Price do cenie 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYS. 
'i rn. I hege plates were arranged expressly for Lec- 
turers on Health, Physiology. ete. They are six in num- 
ber, ceprescnting Uae normal postion and tif. ZV of atl 
the internal visccra, magnified ils ra dacs of the organs 
of Cie sh -a senses and a view of toe principal nerves, 
arteries, veins, must ts, 41% For p ins'rueti u, 
for familiva, sehoola, and for profes: reference. they 
Will be ound far superior bs any thing of the Rin! le ree 
toſore published, us :! „ Mer e e uiel į ve 


in arise design aud Price for the > ‘ly 
o lorcd, backed aad mounted on rollers, 112 c. Not 
tnailnble. . 

Awono, AND THE Consrrrurion oF 


Max. Illustrated. By Prof. Youinans, Price 30 centa. 

Coxnun's Pirysiorosy, applied to the 
Improvernent of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, With illustrations. Pricu st cents. 

Frets AND FARLNACHA tin Proper 
Foop or MAN. With notes by E. T. Trall, M.D. $1 00. 

Foop axo Dir. Containing an An- 
alysis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price 61 24. 

Fasury Dentist; a Popular Treatise 
on tho Teoth. By D. C. Wurner, M. l). ST cents. 


TIerenrrany Descent: its Laws and 
Facu applied to Human Improvement. New edition, 
Ihusiracd By O. S. Fowler. Price 57 cents, 

Ixvascy; or, the Physiological and 
Moral Management of Children. Ilustrated. Ry Dr. 
Combe. An Important work. Price $7 centa, 


Movement-Cerr. Embracing the His- 
tory and Philosophy of this System of Medical Treat- 
meot Fury Illustrated. By Geo, H. Taylor. 81 B. 


Natvrat Laws or May, physiologic- 
ally considered. By Dr. Spurzhcim. A work of great 
morit Price enly 80 cents. : 

Puystovocy or Dicestiox. The Prin- 
ciples of Dietetics, IIlustratod with Engravings. By 
Andrew Combe, M.D. Price 50 cents, 

Pritosorny or SACRED Jiistory, con- 


sidered in Relation to aman Aliment and the Wines of 
Becripture. By Sylvester Graham. Price $2 00. 
With 


Soprr AND Temprrats Lire. 


Notes, [Hustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 yoars. Bead this book. Price 30 centa, 


Tue ComtpLErR Gryuvastum. A Pro- 


fascly illustrated work. Bing the app!ication of Gym- 
naste, Calisinente, Kinesivathic, und Vocal Exercises 
ta the Development of Body and Miad, end the Curo of 
Disease. By I.. T. Trail, M. D. Price $1 25. 


Trurn; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Tull of 
Wustslive Engravings. Price 15 ceni. 

Tun Setexce ov Hosan LIFE. By 
Bylresier Graham, M.D. With a Portralt and Biograph- 
ical ketch of the Author. Price #2 50. ` 

Tea ann Correr; their Physical, Intel- 
cctual, and Moral Efocta By Alcott. Price 15 cenis 


Veorrante Dier, as sanctioned by 
Medical Men and Experience in all ages; also a system 
of Vegetable Cookery. Price 67 cenis 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

1808 Broadway, New Tork. 


Address, 


— — 


x 
How ro Do GooD AND Grr Par FOR rr. 
—Take au Agency for our Publication, Tue terms are 
auen, there can be no poaxibill'y of losa. Every FAMILY 
will be glad to obtain anme of them. For particulars, 
address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


How 10 Geta Patext.—Tus 


matt popular synopsis of patent law ever pablishcd—sent 
by receipt of a single letter postage etamp—by FOWLER 
AND WELLS, Sottcrrons or Patexts, 803 Broadway, 
New Tor t.] 
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For YOUNG PEOPLE. 
These works will ho fund eminently ueefnl ta VNG MEN and 

YOUNG WOMEN. They may therein ud auch instruction iu retard 

fo AFLFUIMPROVEMENT, moral, l. telectual, and physical develep- 

ment, at cal bowser tsa bu ound, 


Sevr-Certctre ann PERFECTION oF 
Cuaszacten, including the Management of Youth ; show- 
ing how to train the disposition, and develop those facul- 
lies, and improve the mind. By O. S. Fowler. 87 oon. 


Memory AND IX TELL TAI. Isprove- 
MENT, applied to Sel’-Education and Juvenilo Instruction. 
By O. S. Fowler. Price 57 cents. 

Paysorosy, AN RIA. AND MENTAL, 
applied to the preservation and restoration of health of 
body and mind, With twenty-stx engravings on wood. 
By O. S. Four. Paper, 62 cents; Munin, 67 cents. 
This work should be rend Ly every onc who would secure 
a “sound mind in a bealthy body.“ 

Horrs Axp Heirs ror tm: Youna or 
notn Ser. to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultiva- 


tion of Intellcet. Social Affection, Courtship, and Mar- 
riage. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price $7 cents. 


Wars or Lire; or, the Right Way 
and the Wrong Way. A first-rate book for all young 
people. By Kev. G. 3. Weaver. PricoS0centa , 

Tae ILLUSTRATED Setr-Instructor IN 
ParexoLoGT axo Puystorocr; with 100 engravings and 
a Ohart All students ef tho science read it, 30 cents. 

Movement-Ccre: Embracing the His- 
tory and Philosophy of this System of Medical Treat- 

ment, fully Ulustrated. By Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. 

FAxIILIAER Lessons on PIEKENOI EY AND 
Purstorocr. Beaouufully Illustrated. Price 61 25. 


Ars AND Arps For GIRIS AND Noc 
Womex. By Rer. G. S. Weaver. Price 87 cents, 


How to Wrirre; A Pocket Manual of 


Composition and Letter-Writing. Invaluablo to the 
young. Prico & cents; in Muslin, 50 cents. 


How ro Tal; A Pocket Manual of 


Converantion and Debate, with more than Five undret 
Commun Mistakes Corrected, 80 et,; in Mustin, W cta. 


How to Benave; A Pocket Manual 


of Republican Etiquette, and Guide to Corrent #erannet 
Habits, with Rules for Debating Secledes and Deliber- 
ative Assemiiica. Price 30 cen's: in Muslin, 50 cents 


How to Do Brstvess; A Pocket Man- 


nal of Practical Affairs. and a Gulde to Suecess in Life, 
with a Collection of Legal and Commercial Forms. 
Suitablo for ail. Price 80 cents; in Mualln, 50 cents. 


EbucarioxAL Hanp-Booxs for Home 
Improvement: How to Write.” “How to Talk,” 


“Ilow to Behave,” and“ How to do Business.” In one 
volume. Price 81 50. 
Epuca rio Comenere. Embracing 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, Cultare and Memory. 
In ono vol. By 0.8. Fowler. Price 63 00. 


— . — 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


non. Ti un as It. Kenton sald, whea presented wilh a verbatini report 
of une of kia masterly apecctes, talen by alitilia buy, Hal Fogo. 
Barny bern kuvwn huty ves age, it ond bure aad se leny yrs 
af Aad kver, 


American MANUAL or Puonocraruy. 


Being a Complete Guide to the Acquisition of Pimman's 
Phonetic Shorthand. Prico 50 centa 


Tue Puonocrarnic TxAOUER; being an 
Induetive Exposition of bonography, intended as a 
echool-book, and to afori complete and thorongh in- 
struction to those who have not tho assistance of an oral 
teacher. By Webster. Price, prepaid by mall, 45 cents. 


Tae Rerorter’s Manva. A complete 
Exposition of the Reporting Style of Phonography. With 
illustrative excreisex, By Graham, Price 50 cente, 

Grauam’s II AN D-BOO R. Presenting 
every principle of every style of the Art, commencing 
with the analysis of wo da aud proceeding to the moat 
rapid reporting style. 61 25. 

Tue Manca. or PuoxocRATHT, by 
Beon Pitman. The most popular instruction book in 
Phonography vet pudlished. Price 60 cnt. z 

Rerorter’s Companton, by Benn Pit- 
man. Designed for tho-o studenta who have already 
acquired a knowlelgo of the the corresponding atyle of 
Phonography. Price #1. 

These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
tes. They may bo sent by express, or as freight, by rall- 
road, steamships, sailing-veascls, by stage or canal, lo any 
city, town, or village In the United States. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York 


Be —— l — 
CUT OUT THIS LEAF, AND PRESERVE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 
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W ATER-CURE. MESMERISM. 


“B che ch o gots than b, 

te othar way can mea sen nearer be tls ENG Cis.” | PHILOSOPHY OF ELECTRICAL. Psycnor- 
oor. A Course of Twelve Lectures. By Rev. John B. 

Dods. Wich Portrait of the Author. Price ST cents. 


Fascination; or, the Philosophy of 
Charming. (Maguetism.) Illustrating the Principles of 
Life in Connection with Spirit and Matter. Ilustrated. 
By Dr. J. B. Newman. Price 87 cents. 


LInRARWY or MesMerisM AND PsYcHoL- 


oar, containing the best writings on the subject. Witb 
suitable illustrative engravings. ln two volumes of about 


900 pages. Price $3. ; 
Macrocosm ; or, the Universe With- 
out; both in the World of Sense and the World of Soul. 
By William Fisubough. Price $1 00. 5 
Purvosorny Or MESMERISM AND CLAIR- 
vorAxcx. Six Lectures, with Instruction. 80 cents. 
Psycnoioay; or, the Science of- the 


Soul. With Engravings of the Brain and Nervous Bys- 
tem By Josoph Maddock, M.D. Price 80 cents. 


Lrcrures ox Various Sunsecrs. By 
IIon. Horace Mann. In one vol., 650 1 
steel Portrait of the Author. Price 1180. “eo 


Tyovucuts on Domesric Lire ; or, Mar- 
rage Vindieated and Free Love Exposed. With Valu- 
able Suggestions to both Sexes. By Nelson Bizer, 
Price 15 cents. 


Tar Rionr Worb IN THE Riant PLACE 
A Pocket Dictionary of Synonyms, Technical Term 
Abbreviations, Forciga Phras«a, ete., with a Chapter on 
Punctuation and Proof Reading. This ie an ind 
able companion for every writer and apoaker who would 
say oxact'y what bo means, end neither more nor less, 
and say it io the best way. Price 50 cents. 


How ro Live: Savrxa AND WASTING ; 
or, Domestic Economy Illustrated by the Life of Two 
Families of Opposite Charact-r, Habits, and Practices 
in u pleasant tale of real life, fall of useful lessons. By 
Solon Robinson. Price 75 cents. 

Power or Kivpness; inculcating the 
Christian Principles of Love over Physical Force. 80 ots 


CHEMISTRY APPLIED To PHYSIOLOGY. 


liiy run rxorie cen be thorougbly indoctrinated in the general 
principles of Hrosorarity, and make themselves thoroughly acqualot- 
ed with the Laws or Livz ano Hearn, thay wii) well-nigh emancl- 
pate thomeel ves from ail need of doctors of any or.. De Taaki. 
Accents AND Emerocencres. By 
Alfred Smee. Ilinstrated. Price 15 cents. 
Cook Boor, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price 87 cents. 
Consumption; its Prevention and Cure 
y the Water Treatment, with diroctions. Illustrated. 
y Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; muslin, 87 cents. 
Camopren; their Diseases and Hydro- 
pathic Management. By Dr. Shew. Price 61 25. 
Crotera ; its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 80 cents. 
Domestic Practice or Hypropatuy, 
with fifteen engraved Illustrations of imponent a ala 
. D. $1 50. 


— 0 — 
ae . By Fe ire nee hi B AGRICULTURE, axp Commerce. By Prol Liebig. 20 cts 
AMILYOLHYSICIAN, I ropathic. A carefal reading of the books above-named would b. 
e MISCELLANEOUS. of ineallmablo valno to every individuasi. Let them b 


found in the possession of every family. 
— 


These works may be ordered in large or small quant 
tes They may be sent by exprese, or as freight, by rail 
road, steamships, ealling-veasels, hy stage or canal, to an 
elty, town, or village in tho United States, the Canadas, t 
Enrope, or any piace on the globo. 

checks or drafts for large amounts on Now York, Phila 
delphia, or Boston always preferred. We will pny th 
cost of exchange. 

When single copics aro wanted, the amount in postag 
stamps, small change, or bank notes may bo inclased in 
letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward thi 
dooks by return of the first maii. 

All letters should be post-paid, and addresscd as follows 
Fow.er axp WII, 308 Broadway, Now Tork. 


Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely Illustrated. Price, muslin, $3 50. 


Taz Hyproratuic Encyciorenta; A 
Complete System of Ilydropathy and Hygiene, An il- 
hustrated work. By R. T. Trall, M.D, Two large vols, 
with a copious index, substantially bound in library 
style, with nearly one thousand pages. Trice 23. 

HD RO ATT, or the Water-Cure ; its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with an 
Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priessnitz. 
By Joel Shew, M.D. Price $1 25. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-ŪURE. 
With an Exposition of the Human Constitntlon. 15 cts. 


Pumosopny OF THE WATER-CURE. A 
Development of the True Principles of Health and Lon- 
rity. IIlustrated with the Confossions and Observa- 
fone of Sir Edward L. Bulwer. Price 80 cents. 
Practice or Tue WATER-CURE. Con- 
taining the various procevere used in the Wator Treat- 
ment In all cases of Disease. Price 80 cents. 
Resurs or Hyprorarny ; treating of 
Oonatipation and Indigestion. By Dr. Johitson. ST ots. 
Tre Swmorer’s Gume. Giving the 
mage of Swimming, with special instruction to Learn- 
ers. Illustrated. Every boy should have it, 12 cents. 
Warer-Cure Liprary. Embracing 


the most popular works on the subject, in seven lerge 
12mo volumes. By American and European authors. 
Every family should have a copy. Price &T. 


Warter-Curz IN Onronic Diseases. 
An Exposition of the Causes, 5 and Termination 
of various Chronie Diseases. By Dr. J. M. Gully. $150 

Water AND VEOFraLR Dir in Scrof- 


ula, Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr. 
Lemb. A Bcientific Work. Price S conta. 


Water-Cure Manvar. A Popular 
Work on IIxdropatby. With famillar Directions. By 
Dr. Show. Every family ahould baro jt Price 87 cents. 

Warer-Cure in Every Known Dis- 
sass. By J. II. Rousse, Translated from the German 
by C. II. ker. Paper, 62 cents; mustin, v7 cents. 

Tax HYOENIC Teacter AND WATER- 
CURE JOURNAL. Dovoted to Hydropathy and Med- 
ical Reform, Pablisbrd monthly, at One Dollar a Tear. 

Warer-Oure rok tae Muros. The 


Processes of Water-Cure explained and popular crrots 
exposed, Price 20 cents. 


“Tanks to quicken the Intelligence of youth, delight exe, decorate 
prnsperity, shelter and solace us in adversity, bring enjoyment at home, 


befriend na ont of doors, pass the bight with aa, travel with us, KO tuto 
the country with us.“ Ctexno. 


Tors towarn Rrokus, in Lectures, 
Addresses, and other Writings. By Horace Greelcy. 
Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace and Its Lessons. $1 25, 

TEMPERANCE Rerormation—its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Society to 
the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. W. 

Deras Docrons; or, a Glance behind 
me Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price 81. 


DEMANDS OF THE AcE ON COLLEGES. 
A Bpeech delivered by Hon. Horace Mann, President of 
‘Antioch College. With an Address to the Students on 
College Honor. Price 25 cents. 


Epccationat, Hanp-Booxs ror Iose 
Improvement: “How to Write” “How to Talk,“ 
„low to Behave,” and Ilow to Do Business” In ene 
volnine. Price 61 50. 

A llour ror ALL; or, a New, Cheap, 
Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. With Ap- 
propriaio Plans and Diagrams. Price 8T cents. 


Kaxzas Rector; Embracing Descrip- 


tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soll. and Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidenta of 
Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents. 


Homan Nidirrs, AND tiem POLTTICAL 
GARANTIA; Founded on tho Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut. Notes by George Combe. Price 87 eta. 

IuMONTAL Try Trrempnanr. The Exist- 
ence ofa God. By the Rev. J. B. Dods. Prioc 87 cents, 


Love axp Parentacr; applied to the 


Improvement of N Including Important direc- 
tions and auggestions to Lovers and the Married, con- 
cerning the strongest ties and most momentous relations 
of Life. By O. S. Fowler. Price 30 cents. 


Marrisnoxy: or, Phrenology and Phys- 
iology applied to the Selection of Congental Companions 
for Life. Including directions to the married for living 
tugether affectionately and happily. Price 80 cents. 

Tun House: a Manual of Rural Ar- 
chitecture; or, How to Build Dwellings, Barns, and 

Out-Ilouses Generally. Price 50 cents. 

Tun Garpen: a Manual of Practical 
Horticulture; or, Ilow to Caltivate Vegetables, Fruits, 
aud Flowers. Prico 50 cents. 


Tun Fars: a Manual of Practical 
Agriculture; or, Yow to Cultivate all the Field Crops, 


— Peo 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATEN? 


Aotncr,—We transact all kinds of business connecte: 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any o 
the European states. We invite the especial attention o 
inventors and others who may bo interested to our facili 
ties for obtaining Patenta in Foreign countries, Amon, 
the advantages we present are 

First.— The Specifications and Drawings are prepare: 
at tbis office, where we have every opportunity to corre 
apond with the inventor, and thus learn fully his views an 
alms in reference to his invention. By this means his in 
fentions and wishes are better set forth and carried ou 
than they could bo were the Specification and Drawing 
prepared abroad. 

Seconp.—We are not confined to the services of a sing! 
Foreign Agent, hut have competent agents in various par 
of Europe, contiguous to, and doing business directly witt 
the different Patent offices at which it may be desirable t 
obtain patents. 

Tulnb.— Our agents are men of ability and experienc 
in their profession, none being employed by us bat solici 
ors of the highest reputation. 

Fovern.—By n new and peculiar process, known onl 
to onreelves, Wo are enabled to prepare Drawings upo 
Parchment that arc at once effective, neat, and durable. 

Inventors too often lose sighi of the importance of ol 
taining Leuers Patent from Foreign Countrics, not beir 
aware of the fact thut European patents for original Amer 
can inventions often prove far more profitable to the pr 
entee than those granted in our own country. 

Patent Agents who hnye not made their arrangements 
foreign countries will do well to transact their busine 
through our office, a8 our facilities are, in some respec! 
unequaled by any house in the United States. 

The business of this office is striclly confidential. I 
obarges are made for examinations of new inventions ; i 
vendors may consult us as to the novelty and patentabili 


Address, FOWLER AND WELIS. 
803 Broadway, New York. with a most valnable Essay on Farm Management, f their improvements, and receive our report, by deser! 
Price 50 cen. ing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to pre-p 


de return letter. Communications by letter in referen 
te Inventions or Patent Law promptly attended to. * 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 305 Broadway, New York. 


Syrinces.— We keep constant! 


for sale, at wholesale or retail, an assortment of the b 
syringes, embracing a varioly of styles, at different pric 
The practical value of these Instruments is becoming I 
deratuod, and no family who have proper regard for hea 
will be without one. e furnish with ench instrument 
Incustratep Manual of Instructions, prepared by ] 
TraLL, giving complete direeilons for its use. 

Tho prices of the best syringes, sent by mail. pos 
pre-paid, are from #200 io èf 00. Address FOWL 
AND WELLS, 808 Broudway, New York. 


Domesnic Anmars: a Manual of 
Cattle, Sbeep, and Horse Husbandry ; or, How to Breed, 
Rear, and Manage the Tenants of the Barn-yard. 
Price 50 cents. 

Rorat MANUALS. Comprisin “The 
House,” “ The Farm,” “ The Gar en,” and , Domestic 
Animals.” In ons large volume. Price $! 50. tl 

Puysica, Perrection; or, the Phi- 
Josophy of Human Beauty. Illustrated. Price 81. 
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COMMODORE CHARLES WILKES. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tux organization and temperament of Com- 
modore Wilkes indicate hardihood, endurance, 
activity, and efficiency, He is muscular, lithe, 
and wiry in constitution, and these qualities of 
temperament give great intensity and positive- 
ness of mind and character, His head is high, 
indicating moral feeling, elevation of senti- 
ment, pride and determination of mind. He 
has a kind of General Jackson head, and, in- 
deed, his features are marked and distinct, and 
the expression of his countenance reminds one 
of the hero of New Orleans. He evidently has 
moderate Secretiveness, and great directness 
and frankness of disposition. He appears to 
have a full share of Destructiveness, and large 
Combativeness, showing courage, executive 
force, and the disposition to be prompt in ac- 
tion, and thorough in all that he does. His PORTRAIT OF COMMODORE CHARLES WILKES, 
Cautiousness is fully developed, evincing fair tua uer iii DY n 
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ut not excessive prudence. His forehead 
hows uncommon talent for planning, reasoning, 
nd comprehending principles. He has fair 
ractical ability, but is not so much distin- 
nished for his knowledge of particulars as for 
he soundness of his views and the appropri- 
teness of his plana. He would enjoy making 
cientific investigations, and wed not be likely 
> be misted in regard to any facts which might 
e presented to him, because he would fall 
ack on principles, and subject the examination 
f facts to the criticism of a sou philosophy. 
lis Language appears to be only fair; he has 
nore ideas than words, and when he talke, he 
jways says something—every word is loaded 
vithidea. He has excellent judgment of char- 
cter, reads men at the first sight, knows how 
o select the right man for particular duties, 
ind though not by nature suspicious, he has 
he talent to understand the motives and dispo- 
itions of persons; hence he is seldom deceiv- 
d. If there is anything he deepises more than 
nother. it is a secretive, slippery, tricky per- 
on. If aman will be fierce, hard, selfish, and 
juarrelsome, he knows how to understand and 
reat him; but one who is non-committal, full 
f duplicity and smooth words, he would avoid- 

Benevolence appears to be decidedly large. 
With all his openness and energy he has a mel- 
ow spirit, a sympathizing and kindly. nature. 
He is upright, truthful, just, and has the power 
of controlling people in such a manner as to 
command their respect, and at the same time 
secure their friendship and confidence. With 
such a head and temperament, a man could 
not fail to be a good disciplinarian, and a con- 
rolling spirit wherever he might move. He is 
able to take rank as a thinker, or as a doer, with 
irst-class men; and having strong moral feel- 
uncommon firmness and determination, 
and a high degree of pride and self-reliance, his 
nfluenco must be felt in any circle. Low 
lissolute men look up to and fear him, men of 
sharacter and atlainment seek his society, and 
value him for his integrity, intelligence, sta- 
mina, aud strength of character. 
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Commodore Wilkes, whose name is now 
spoken with admiration by every American, 
particularly on account of his recent arrest of 
Mason and Slidell, the rebel commissioners to 
England and France, is well known both in 
science and navigation. He was born in the 
State of New York in 1805, and entered the 
naval service of his country in 1818, being but 
13 years of age. He gave evidence of marked 
ability by scientific researches, and subse- 
quently received at the hands of the American 
governinent the command of a naval expedi- 
tion, intended to explore the countries border- 
ing on the Pacific and Southern oceans. His 
command consisted of two sloops of war, a brig 
and two tenders, and he himself had the grade 
of captain. He doubled Cape Horn, crossed 
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over to Polynesia, Van Diemen's Land, and 
Australia, advancing as high as the 61st degree 
of south latitude ; he then visited the Feejee 
Islands and Borneo. and returneg to New York 


in 1842. by way of Singapore and the Cape of 


Gvod Hope. This memorable expedition of 
four years was fertile in useful observations, 
which Captain Wilkes subsequently gave to 


the world in a very able work, in five octavo | 


volumes, entitled, ‘ A Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition.“ 

Captain Wilkes has published several works 
on geographical research, especially valuable 
for reference. The statistics, drawings, maps, 
etc., are, of the highest order. The Geograph- 
ical Society of London, in 1848, presented him 
with a gold medal in appreciation of his labors. 
Captain Wilkes received his present commis- 
sion in 1855. He has been in the service al- 
together about 43 years, having been on shore 
and other duty 27 years, and on sea service 10 
years, leaving but seven years of his term un- 


employed. His last duty at sea was in June, 


1842, and before being ordered to the San Ja- 
cinto, he was on special duty at Washington 
upon matters connected with his Exploring Ex- 
pedition. 

Commodore Wilkes, while returning from the 
coast of Africa, in the United States steam frigate 
San Jacinto, stopped at Havana to take in coal, 
and while there, learned that Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell were to leave on the 7th of No- 
vember on the British mail steamer Trent, for 
England. Captain Wilkes heard, about the 
same time, that the pirate Sumter was off La- 
guayra, and he determined to capture her, if 
possible. 

While steaming through the Bahama Chan- 


nel he encountered the Trent, and brought her 


to by firing two shots across her bow. Lieut. 
Fairfax, of the San Jacinto, was immediately 
sent on board with a boat’s crew and marines, 
and asked of the master of the Trent to see his 
passenger list. This was denied, and Lieut. 
Fairfax then stated that his purpose was to 
take into custody Messrs. Slidell and Mason, 
whom he knew to be on board, and those who 
accompanied them. The rebel envoys were 
soon recognized, and they refused Lieut. Fair- 
fax’s demand that they should proceed aboard 
the San Jacinto, and immediately went below 
to their state- rooms. They were followed, and 
Lieut. Fairfax told them that if they refused to 
go peaceably he should be compelled to use 
force. They still refused, when the marines 
stepping forward and taking them by the 
shoulder, they made no further opposition. 
Messrs. Eustis and McFarland, the secreta- 
ries of the rebel envoys, were also arrested. 
The baggage of the prisoners was transferred 
to the San Jacinto, and it is supposed that their 
instructions from Jeff. Davis’s government, and 
any mail matter which had been intrusted to 
them, had probably becn transferred to the 
English mail. No opposition was offered by 
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the officers of the Trent to the arrest, other 
than a verbal protest. 

On arriving at Fortress Monroe, the govern- 
ment ordered the San Jacinto to proceed to New 
York with the prisoners. and Marshal Murray, 
of New York. was untrusted to board the vessel 
at Sandy Hook, and proceed to Fort Warren, in 
Boston barbor, when the pseudo embassadors 
were received an prisoners. 

Commodore Wilkes was complimented by 
the citizens of Boston with a public dinner for 
his capture of the fugitive envoys on hig own 
responsibility. New York has also given hima 
public reception. The Secretary of the Navy 
has approved his conduct. His country will 
remember him with gratitude. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE. , 


NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERHD—No. 6. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 
From some cause, nearly every person re- 


coila at the idea of being supposed to have 


large Self-Esteem. We can imagine that this 
public sentiment relative to this important sen- 
timent or feeling originated from observing the 
manifestations of Self-Esteem when excessively 
developed in conjunction with weak intellect, 


and perhaps large Approbativeness and small 


Secretiveness. Such a combination of organs 
would tend to make a person’s conduct odious. 
We never could keep a straight face, and have 
always wondered how the birds could, when 
we saw a turkey-cock strutting up and down, 
and showing off before his compeers and con- 
sorts. When men with weak judgment and 
overweening vanity resemble the turkey-cock 
in their conduct, it is almost only then, and 
with respect to such persons, that the world 
recognizes the faculty of Self-Esteem at all, 
and when these manifestations are considered 
to be the outworkings of Self-Esteem, they 
instinctively and blamelessly shrink from any 
particular partiality for such a faculty. We 
propose to show that this is an abnormal and 
warped manifestation and caricature of the 
faculty, and that ils normal development and 
proper activity is one of the most useful and 
indispensable elements in a well organized 
character. 

Self-Esteem gives us the idea of selfhood— 
of our own personal value; aud when it is 
properly developed, it gives nobleness and 
self-reliance. It is gratified with such exter- 
nal influences as tend to elevate and minister 
to the importance of the individual. That a 
man should respect himself, and claim the 
respect of others, no one will deny; that he 
should respect and value his own opinions and 
what is his, because they are his, is equally 
clear, A certain amount of personal dignity 
is necessary to make the world respect us. 
He who does not respect himself will not be 
respected; and he who will not stand up for 
his own rights, especially hie personal prerog- 
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atives, will be buffeted, set aside, spoiled, 
robbed by eight tenths of the human race, and 
by thé other two tenths pitied. 


Self-Esteem is an element, also, in decision; 


it enables one to value his opinions, his plans ; 
gives him confidence in the exercise of his 
courage and judgment. Without Self-Esteem 
a man may be passively virtuous, but throw 
him into the strong currents of temptation, 
and those who are easy and self-poised in the 
possession of a good degree of Self-Esteem, 
will lead him who lacks it directly in opposi- 
tion to the monitions of his own sense of right 
and duty. Let a man be made to feel mean 
and degraded, let his self-respect be invaded 
and crushed, and one of the bulwarks of his 
virtue and honor is destroved. A man with 
Self-Esteem fully developed, can say Yes or 
No, even though he have not the courage or 
the perseverance to do battle for his principles ; 
he may, at least, stand his ground, or if com- 
pelled to retreat, he will keep his face toward 
the foe and his desires and efforts in the direc- 
tion of the promptings of duty and honor. 
That pride which arises from Self-Esteem fre- 
quently prevents persons from descending to 
practices of vice and meanness, and in the 
fallen is sometimes the only element that can 
be acted upon to effect their reformation. 
Sometimes even the gutter drunkard, by being 
addressed through his sense of manliness and 
honor, is enabled to dash the cup from his lips, 
and become a man again. Those who lack 
Self-Esteem, whatever may be their talent, 
are apt to feel unworthy, diffident, and have 
such a sense of inferiority as to shrink from 
responsibility, which unfits them for the dis- 
charge of important duties. 

To the unequal development of Self-Esteem 
may perhaps be attributed many of the ine- 
qualities in society which tend to constitute 
higher and lower classes. Distinctions are 
not at all based upon wealth, learning, or 
talent; for we often find talent too diffident to 
come forth from obscurity and assume a posi- 
tion in the broad light of notoriety. We also 
see persons of wealth and learning who cringe 
before the illiterate, the poor, and those who 
have but little talent, but who are endowed 
largely with Self-Esteem, coupled with energy 
of character, which feelings give a strong 
sense of personal power and independence, and 
enable their possessor to conquer opposition 
and secure an influential position. A young 
man who has fair talent, considerable energy, 
and decided Self-Esteem will content himself 
with no subordinate or inferior position; he 
feels capable of using power and of taking 
responsibility; and though intellectually he 
may not be better qualified for such positions 
than a hundred others around him, yet his 
pride or spirit of selfhood leads him to assume 
position, and to Work earnestly to fill that po- 
sition—he is bound to be captain; and while 
diffidence with talent-and skill may stand bal- 
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ancing between hope and fear, desire and un- 
certainty, self-reliance elbows its way through 
the world and wins success by daring to at- 
temptit Artificial distinctions in society may 
be created by titles and wealth, as in England, 
and maintained for ages, but the influence 
whieh is exerted is done more through the 
blind veneration of the masses than any real 
respect for the merit or the power of the per- 
sons who bear the titles or possess the wealth. 
In that and other countries we occasionally 
find a Brougham or a Napoleon, a Wellington 
or a Copley (Lord Lyndhurst), who rises from 
poverty to the highest position of influence 
and respectability by dint of talent, backed up 
by sclf-confidence and effort; and it is pleas- 
ingly true that these self-made men, even 
among aristocrats and nobles, have a far 
greater reverence paid them than do those 
who inherit wealth and rank by the accident 
of birth, which some call ‘‘blood.”’ We be- 
lieve in blood and birth, and value people in 
consequence of these; but we look for ercel- 
lence in birth and blood not necessarily in con- 
junction with artificial rank and wealth, but 
solely through healthy, well-balanced organi- 
zations, refined and elevated by culture, and 
rendered illustrious by high purposes and noble 
deeds—to such an aristocracy we have no ob- 
jection, but would rejoice in its widest diffu- 
sion, Nations in which Self-Esteem is strong 
take rank among nations having the organ 
relatively smaller, as individuals having it 
large, outrank and govern persons having it in 
less degree. Great Britain’s spirit of conquest 
and of dictation, and the invincibility of her 
troops on the fleld of battle and of her mari- 
ners on the sea, may be attributed, in a great 
degree, to the prominent national development 
of this organ. The people of the United 
States have inherited from British ancestry a 
similar spirit of independence, and in more 


than one instance on the field of battle and on 
the ocean have they shown their inherited 
dread of submission, which fired all the ele- 
ments of courage and ambition to wrench vic- 
tory from superior numbers and greater dy- 
namic power. Not only on the field of battle 
does this feeling prompt nations to seek vic- 
tory, but it inspires them to outstrip others in 
manufactures, and in everything else that 
sustains national power and glory. In many 
matters of invention the United States have 
outstripped the mother country, but England 
has a sufficient amount of Self-Esteem to give 
her relf-complacency under any defeat which 
she may suffer in the line of prowess and skill 
at our hands, by the fact that Brother Jonathan 
the conqueror is bone of her bone and flesh 
of her flesh ;” and by attributing our victories 
to the British blood which we carry, indirectly 
reflects credit on her after all, so that, though 
nominally vanquished, she regards the victory 
as almost her own, because achieved by her 
sons. 

In the training and education of the young 
this element of the character should not be 
crushed, but encouraged and properly directed. 
If a child has a fair development of it, he 
should never be degraded nor underrated. 


it be weak in him, it should be encouraged by 
an address to his honor and manliness. He 
may be early taught that some actions are in 
themselves mean and low, and therefore be- 
neath the true dignity of human character, 
and he will instinctively despise and avoid 
them. Mothers sometimes call their children 
debasing names, such as villain, scamp. sim- 
pleton, dolt. This practice not only serves to 
irritate and annoy the child, and thus deprave 
its disposition, but it has a direct tendency to 
lower the child in his own self-respect. If we 
tell the child he is a villain. and he has any 
respect for our opinion, it is the very way to 
make him one by blighting his sense of honor, 
and giving him a craven spirit and a low esti- 
mate of himself. Approbativeness and Com- 
bativeness often lead persons to boast and 
brag, to praise themselves for what is theirs, 
and of what they have done; but this mani- 
festation is by many erroneously attributed to 
Self-Esteem, which gives rather a haughty, 
imperious disposition, especially if it be too 
strong absolutely or relatively in the charac- 
ter. While. we dislike a haughty. supercilious 
character, we equally deprecate an undignified, 
submissive, craven spirit. Most persons. in 
the training of children. address A pprobative- 
ness rather than Self-Esteem; they impress 
upon the child’s mind the idea that his wrong 
doings will be unpopular, not that certain acts 
and dispositions are essentially mean and un- 
worthy of him as a human being, whether the 
world knows it or not. A child can be induced 
to abandon a favorite pursuit by arousing his 
Self-Esteem to regard it as debasing, mean, 
and undignified. and then, though his friends 
and the world do not see his conduct, he will 
avoid improper conduct per se and for his own 
sake, not to avoid rebuke or public disgrace. 
His virtues can also be made strong when his 
sense of dignity and honor is combined with 
the dictates of reason and conscience. Some 
persons claim humility to be one of the high- 
est virtues, and that true humility is incon- 
sistent with the element of Self-Esteem in 
character. Self-love, by the Great Teacher, 
is made the measure or criterion of fraternal 
love in the command, Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” It is easy to understand this to 
mean, “Since it is natural and proper that 
you should love self, and stand on your dignity 
as a human being, therefore, love others as 
well as you do yourself. but no better.” It 
would not be difficult to obey this injunction 
if men’s social, moral, and intellectual powers 
were strong and active enough to balance and 
properly regulate the selfish propensitics, and 
thus enable us to estimate every desire and 
duty in its true light. When we hear persons 
say it is impossible to obey the golden rule, 
we suspect their selfish faculties prevail. 
Some say there is not an honest man on earth. 
We suspect such persons judge others by 
themselves. A man in whom the moral and 
intellectual faculties prevail over the propen- 
sities and passions, seldom regards the fulfill- 
ment of the golden rule as impossible; and in 
proportion as the selfish and animal propensi- 
ties predominate, the temptations to gratify 
them in contradiction to moral restraint and 
intellectual propriety are multiplied. 


Self-Esteem, whatever popular prejudice 
may exist against it, is among the most en- 
nobling of human characteristics, and even 
when it exists in too great a degree, its very 
excess commands respect, though it may not 
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THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


BY GEORGE WILSON, M. p., 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Tux ivory palace of the skull, which is the 
central abode of the soul, although it dwells in 
the whole body, opens to the outer world four 
gatewaye, by which its influences may enter ; 
and a fifth, whose alleys are innumerable, un- 
folds its thousand doors on the surface of every 
limb. These gateways, which we otherwise 
name the Organs of the Senses, and call in our 
mother speech, thé Eye, the Ear, the Nose, the 
Mouth, and the Skin—are instruments by 
which we see, and hear, and smell, and taste, 
and touch; at once loopholes through which 
the spirit gazes out upon the world, and the 
world gazes in upon the spirit; porches which 
the longing, unsatisfied soul would often gladly 
make wider, that beautiful material nature 
might come into it more fully and freely; and 
fenced doors, which the sated and dissatisfled 
spirit would, if it had the power, often shut 
and bar altogether. 

I will try to picture each of those living in- 
lets of learning, without stopping at present to 
inquire how much the soul knows independent 
of the senses, and how far it controls them. 
The soul and its servants were not intended to 
be at war with each other, and the better the 
wise king is served, the more kingly will he 
appear. We have a atrange fear of our bodies, 
and are ever speaking as if we could right the 
spirit, only by wronging the flesh, and could 
best sharpen our intellecta by blunting our 
senses. But our souls would be only gainers 
by the perfection of our bodies were they wise- 
ly dealt with; and for every human being we 
should aim at securing, so far as they can be 
attained, an eye as keen and piercing as that 
of the eagle; an ear as sensitive to the faint- 
est sound as that of the hare; a nostril as far 
scenting as that of the wild deer; a tongue as 
delicate as that of the hutterfly ; and a touch 
as acute as that of the spider. 

No man ever was so endowed, and no one 
ever will be; but all come infinitely short of 
what they should achieve were they to make 
their senses what they might be made. The 
old have outlived their opportunity, and the 
diseased never had it; but the young, who 
have still an undimmed eye, an undulled ear, 
and a soft hand; an unblunted nostril, and a 
tongue which tastes with relish the plainest 
fare, can so cultivate their senses as to make 
the narrow ring which for the old and infirm 
encircles things sensible, widen for them into 
an almost limitless horizon. ' 

There are three points of view from which 
we are to look at the senses, viz. : 

Jst. As ministers to the merely animal wants 
of the body. 

2d. As ministers to the cultivation of the 
intellect; and, 


3d. Aa ministers to the gratification of the 
perception of beauty and its opposite. 

It is to the two last, the intellectual and es- 
thetical offices of the senses, I am mainly to 
refer, including that relation to our moral in- 
stincts which flowa from the triple corporeal, 
intellectual, and esthetical function which is 
exercised by each sense. 


THE EYE. 


First, then, of the Eye. It is one of the 
prerogatives of man to have eyes. Many liv- 
ing creatures have none. The eyes which 
others—for example, the star-fishes—have, are 
mere sensitive points, dimly conscious of light 
and darkness, but not perceiving colors or dis- 
tinguishing forms. The eyes of flies are hard, 
horny lanterns, which can not be moved about 
like our restless eyes, but look always in the 
same direction; while spiders, having many 
more things to look after than one pair of such 
lanterns will suffice for, have eyes stuck all 
over their heads, and can watch a trapped 
gnat with one eye, and peer through a hole in 
their webs with another. We are much better 
provided for than any of these creatures, al- 
though we have but two small orbs to see 
with. Think first, how beautiful the human 
eye is, excelling in beauty the eye of every 
creature. The eyes of many of the lower an- 
imals are doubtless very beautiful. You must 
have admired the bold, fierce, bright eye of 
the eagle; the large, gentle, brown eye of the 
ox; the treacherous green eye of the cat, wax- 
ing and waning like the moon, as the sun 
shines upon it or deserts it; the pert eye of the 
sparrow, the sly eye of the fox, the peering 
little bead of black enamel in the mouse’s 
head, the gem-like eye which redeems the toad 
from ugliness; and the intelligent, affectionate 
expression which looks out from the human- 
like eye of the horse and the dog. There are 
these and the eyes of many other animals full 
of beauty ; there are none, indeed, which are 
not beautiful ; hut there is a glory which ex- 
celleth in the eye of man. We realize this 
fully only when we gaze into the faces of 
those we love. It is their eyes we look at 
when we are near them, and recall when we 
are far away. The face is a blank without 
the eye; and the eye seema to concentrate 
every feature in itself. It is the eye that smiles, 
not the lips; it is the eye that listens, not 
the ear; it that frowns, not the brow; it that 
mourns, not the voice. Every sense and every 
faculty seems to flow toward it, and find ex- 
pression through it, nay, to be Jost in it; for 
all must at times have felt as if the eye of an- 
other was not his, but he; as if it had not mere- 
ly a life, but also a personality of its own; 
as if it was not only a living thing, but also a 
thinking being. 

But apart from this source of beauty, in 
which man's eye must excel that of all other 
creatures, as much as his spirit excels in en- 


dowments theirs ; it is in itself, even when life 
has departed from it, and the soul no Jonger 
looks through its window, a beautiful and a 
very wonderful thing. Its beauty is, perhaps, 
most apparent in the eye of an infant, which, 
if you please, we shall suppose not dead, but 
only asleep with its eyes wide open. How 
large and round they are; how pure and pear- 
ly the white is, with but one blue vein or two 
marbling its surface; how beautiful the rain- 
bow ring, opening its mottled circle wide to 
the light! How sharply defined the pupil, so 
black and yet so clear, that you look into it aa 
into some deep, dark well, and see a little face 
look back at you, which you forget is your own, 
while you rejoice that the days are not yet 
come for those infant eyes, when they that 
look out of the windows shall be darkened!“ 
And then, the soft, pink curtains which we call 
eyelids, with their long silken fringes of eye- 
lashes, and the unshed tears bathing and 
brightening all! How exquisite the whole! 
How precious in the sight of God must those 
little orbs be, when he has bestowed upon them 
so much beauty! 

But apart altogether from that beauty which 
delights the painter, the human eye is a won- 
drous construction. Let us glance fora moment 
at its wonderfulness. It is essentially a hol- 
low globe, or smal] spherical chamber. There 
is no human chamber like it in form, unless 
we include among human dwelling-places the 
great hollow balle which surmount the Cathe- 
dral or Basilica Domes of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. The eye is such a ball; the larger part 
of it, which we do not see when we look in 
each other’s faces, forms the white of the eye, 
and consists of a strong, thick, tough membrane, 
something like parchment, but more pliable. 
This forms the outer wall, as it were, of the 
chamber of the eye; it may be compared to 
the cup of an acorn, or to a still more familiar 
thing, an egg-cup, or to a round wine-glass 
with a narrow stem. It is strong, so that it 
can not easily be injured; thick, so that light 
can not pase through it; and round, so that it 
can be moved about in every direction, and let 
us see much better on all sides with a single 
pair of eyes than the spider cau with its host 
of them. 

In the front of the eye is a clear, transpa- 
rent window, exactly like the glass of a watch. 
If you look at a face sideways, you see it pro- 
jecting with a bent surface like a bow-window, 
and may observe its perfect transparency. The 
eyelids, which T have formerly spoken of as a 
curtain, may perhaps be better compared to a 
pair of outside shutters for this window, which 
are put up when we go to sleep, and taken 
down when we awake. But these shutters are 
not useless, or merely ornamental, through the 
day. Every moment they are rising and fall- 
ing, or, as we say, winking.. We do this 80 
unceasingly, that we forget that we do it at 
all ; but the object of this unconscious winking 
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is a very important one. An outside window 
soon gets soiled and dirty, and a careful shop- 
keeper cleans bis windows every morning. 
But our eye-windows must never have so 
much as a speck or spot upon them, and the 
winking eyelid is the busy apprentice. who, 
not once a day, but all the day, keeps the liv- 
ing glass clean; so that after all we are little 
worse off than the fishes, who bathe their eyes 
and wash their faces every moment. 

Behind this ever-olean window, and at some 
distance from it, hangs that beautiful circular 
curtain which forms the colored part of the 
eye, and in the center of which is the pupil. 
It is named the Iris, which is only another 
name for the rainbow ; for though we speak 
of eyes as simply blue, or gray, or black, be- 
cause they have one prevailing tint, we can not 
fail to notice that the ring of the eye is always 
variously mottled, and flecked or streaked with 
colors as the rainbow is. This rainbow-cur- 
tain, or iris, ans wers the same purpose which 
a Venetian blind does. Like it, it can be open. 
ed and closed at intervals, and like it, it never 
is closed altogether ; but it is a far more won- 
derful piece of mechanism than a Venetian 
blind, and it opens and closes in a different 
way. 

There is nothing this iris so much resembles, 
both in shape and in mode of action, as that 
much-loved flower, the daisy. The name sig- 
nifies literally Day’s Eye; the flower which 
opens its eye to the day, or when day dawns, 
Shakspeare, who saw all analogies, referring 
to the similar action of the marigold, in the 
morning song in Cymbeline, tells how 

“ Winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” 

The Ettrick Shepherd embodies the same 

analogy in an evening song: 
“ When the blewart* bears a pearl, 
And the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonnie lucken-gowan 
Has fanloit up her e’e.” 

The daisy.and the iris agree in this, that 
their opening and closing are determined by 
their exposure to light or darkness; but they 
differ in this, that the daisy opens widest when 
the sun is at its height, and shuts altogether 
when the sun goes down; while the iris opens 
widest in utter darkness, and closes so as to 
make the pupil a mere black point when sun- 
shine falls upon it. 

If we wish to observe this in our own eyes, 
we need only closc them for a little while be- 
fore e looking-glass, so that the dropped eye- 
lids may shut out the day, when, like shy 
night-birds, the living cireles will stretch out- 
ward; and the pupil of the eye, like a hole 
which the sun is melting in the ice, will quick- 
ly widen into a deep, clear pool. If now we 
open our eyes, we see the rainbow-rings con- 
tract as the light falls upon them, and the dark 
pupil rapidly narrow, like the well-head of a 
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spring almost sealed by the frost. But proba- 
bly all have seen the movement I am describ- 
ing in the eyes of a cat, where the change is 
more conspicuous than in our own eyes; and 
have noticed the broad iris spread out in twi- 
light, till the look, usually ro suspicious, soft- 
ened into a mild glance; while when pussy is 
basking in the sun, as she dearly loves to do, 
she shows between her frequent winkings only a 
narrow slit for a pupil, like the chink of a 
shutter, or the space between the spars of a 
lattice-blind. 

The endless motions of this living curtain, 
which, like the unresting sea, is ever changing 
its aspect, have for their object the regulation 
of the flow of light into the eye. When the 
permitted number of rays have passed through 
the guarded entrance, or pupil, they traverse 
certain crystal-like structures, which are now 
to be described. 

Behind this iris is a lens, as opticians call it, 
or magnifying-glass. We are most familiar 
with this portion of the eye as it occurs in 
fishes, looking in the recently-caught creature 
like a small bali of glass, and changing into 
what resembles a ball of chalk, when the fish 
is boiled. This lens is inclosed in a transpa- 
rent covering, which is so united at its edges 
to the walls of the eye that it stretches like a 
piece of crystal between them ; and in front of 
it, filling the space dividing the lens from the 
watch-glass-like window, is a clear, transpa- 
rent liquid like water, in which the iris floats. 
The lens is, further, set hike the jewel-stone of 
a ring, in what looks, when seen detached, 
like a larger sphere of crystal; but which in 
reality is a translucent liquid contained in an 
equally translucent membrane, so that the 
greater part of the eye is occupied with fluid ; 
and the chamber, after all, which it most re- 
sembles, is that of a diving-bell full of water. 
Lastly, all the back part of the eye has spread 
over its inside surface, first, a fine white mem- 
brane, resembling cambric or tissue paper, and 
behind that a dark curtain; so that it resem- 
bles a room with black cloth hung next to the 
wall, and a white muslin curtain spread over 
the cloth. This curtain or retina, seen alone, 
is like a flower-cup, such as that of a white 
lily, and like it ends in a stem, which anato- 
mists name the Optic nerve; the stem, in its 
turn, after passing through the black curtain, 
is planted in the brain, and is in living connec- 
tion with it. 

Altogether, then, our eye is a chamber shap- 
ed like a globe, having one large window 
provided with shutters outside, and with a 
self-adjusting blind* within. Otherwise, it is 
filled with a glassy liquid, and has two wall 
papers, or curtains, one white and the other 
black. 

How small this eye-chamber is, we all know; 
but it is large enough. A single tent sufficed 
to lodge Napoleon; and Nelson guided the 
fleets of England from one little cabin. And 
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so it is with the eye; it is set apart for the re- 
ception of one guest, whose name is Light, but 
also Lesion; and as the privileged entrant 
counsels, the great arms and limbs of the body 
are set in motion. 

Within our eyes, at every instant, a picture 
of the outer world is painted by the pencil of 
the Sun on the white curtain at the back of 
the eye; and when it has impressed us for a 
moment, the black curtain absorbs and blots 
out the picture, and the sun paints a new one, 
which in its turn ix blotted out, and so the 
process proceeds all the day long. What a 
strang thing this is! We speak of seeing things 
held before our eyes, as if the things them- 
selves pressed in upon ux, and thrust themselves 
into the presence of our spirits. But it is not 
80; you no more, any one of you, see my face 
at this moment, than you ever saw your own. 
You have looked betimes into a mirror, and 
geen a something beautiful or otherwise, which 
you have regarded as your face. Yet it was 
but the reflection from a piece of glass you 
saw; and whether the glass dealt fairly with 
you or not, you can not tell; but this is certain 
—your own face you never beheld. And as 
little do you see mine; some hundred portraits 
of me, no two the same, are at this moment 
hanging, one on the back wall of each of your 
eye-chambers. It is these portraits you see, 
not me; and I see none of you, but only cer- 
tain likenesses, two for each of you, a right-eye 
portrait, and a left-eye portrait, both very 
hasty and withal inaccurate sketches. And so 
jt is with the whole visible world. It is far 
off from us when it seems nearest. Darkness 
abolishes it altogether. The midday sun but 
interprets it; and we know it not in the ori- 
ginal, but only in translation. 

Face to face we shall never meet this visible 
world, or gaze eye to eye upon it. We know 
only its picture, and can not tell whether that 
is faithful or not; but it can not be altogether 
faithless, and we must accept it, as we do the 
transmitted portraits of relatives we have 
never seen, or the sculptured heads of men 
who died ages before us. On those we gaze, 
not distrusting them, yet not altogether confid- 
ing in them; and we must treat the outward 
world in the same way. 

What a strange interest thus atiaches to that 
little darkened chamber of the eye! Into it 
the sun and the stare, the earth and the ocean, 
the glory and the terror of the universe, enter 
upon the wings of light, and demand audience 
of the soul. And from its mysterious abiding- 
place the soul comes forth, and in twilight they 
commune together. No one but Him who made 
them can gaze upon the unvailed majesty of 
created things; we could not look upon them 
and live; and therefore it is that here we see 
all things “ through [or rather in} a glass dark- 
ly ;”? and are permitted only to gaze upon their 
shadows in one small, dimly-lighted chamber. 

But shadows as they are, projected upon the 
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brain, and left for the spirit to interpret, and 
differing, as doubtless they often do, as much 
from the realities which they represent as the 
rainbow—altbough it is the sun’s picture of it- 
self—differs from the sun, yet perhaps, like 
the rainbow, they are not seldom more beauti- 
ful than the objecte which produce them; and 
wheth ‘r or not, these shadows are for us, am- 
bassadors from the material world, bringing 
with them credentials which we can not call 
in question, and revealing all that the powers 
of nature, of which they are the viceroys, chose 
totell us. We can not, therefore, but welcome 
them as visitants from another world, who may 
deceive us, if they are so minded, but only by 
so acting that we shall not discover the deceit- 
An undiscovered deceit, however, is at worst a 
mystery, and an unsuspected deceit is in effect 
a truth; and by no logic can we cheat our- 
selves into discrediting the shadowy figures 
which, within the amphitheater of each eye- 
ball, repeat in exquisite pantomime their allot- 
ted fifth part of the drama of the universe. 

There is nothing for it, and Jet us be thank- 
ful for that, but with child-like faith and ador- 
ing wonder to welcome every light-born mes- 
senger who visits our eyes, as one who coines 
of his own free-will, not of our compulsion ; 
not to take, but to give; not to give once, but 
again, and most largely to him who uses best 
what already has been given; not to deceive 
or distress, but to instruct and delight us; to 
show us the beauty of nature, and teach us 
the wisdom of God. 


What reverence thus attaches to every liv- 
ing eye! What memories belong to it! We 
preserve from destruction human buildings, or 
even single chambers, because some one great 
event happened within their walls, or some sol- 
itary noble of our race dwelt in them. John 
Knox read his Bible in such a room; and 
Martin Luther threw his inkstand at an evil 
spirit in such another; Mary Queen of Scots 
wept over her breviary in a third, Galileo was 
tortured in a fourth, Isaac Newton tracked the 
stars from a fifth, and Shakspeare laid him 
down to die in a sixth; and therefore we pre- 
serve them—and how justly!—and go long 
journeys to visit places so sacred. 

And a similar sacredness belongs to that dim 
cell where the two most conflicting of unlike 
existences, the dead world of matter and man’s 
immortal soul, hold their twilight interviews, 
and make revelations to each other. 

When I think, indeed, of that large-window- 
ed little cottage which hides under the thatch 
of each eyebrow, and spreads every moment on 
its walls pictures such as Raphael never paint- 
ted, and sculptures such as Phidia& could not 
carve, I feel that it can with justice be likened 
to no earthly building; or if to one, only to 
that Hebrew Temple which has long been in 
the dust. Like it, it has its outer court of the 
Gentiles, free to every visitant, and its inner 
chamber, where only the priests of light may 
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come; and that chamber is closed by a vail, 
within which only the high priest Lire can en- 
ter, to hold communion with the spiritual pres- 
ence beyond. 

Such is a very imperfect description of that 


first great inlet of knowledge, the Eye; to eul- 


tivate ils powers so that it shall be the en- 
trance-gate of the largest possible amount of 
instruction and delight, is one of the great ends 
of all education. And to encourage us in our 
work, we have the certainty that the human 


eye, as it excels that of every other animal in | 


beauty, does so also in power. The eyes of 


many of the lower animale are in themselves, | 


perhaps, as susceptible of education as our 
eyes are; and in certain respects they are more 
wonderful. A shark can see in the depths of 
the ocean, where we, evenif supplied with air, 
could not see at all; a cat can see better in 
the dark than we can; and a hawk can see a 
grea} deal farther. But two round bits of glass 
and a pasteboard tube give us greatly the ad- 
vantage of the longest-sighted hawk; we need 
not envy the cat, for a farthing candle will put 
its eyes at a discount; and when we have oc- 
casion to invade the domains of the shark, we 
can carry an artificial daylight with us and see 
better than he, though aided by the splendid 
mirrors at the back of his eyes. 

The human eye is, no doubt, remarkable for 
the slowness with which it acquires its powers; 
but, then, the powers it does acquire far trans- 


cend those acquired by the eyes of the lower | 


animals. A kitten, for example, sees in a 
month ag well as it ever does; and a chicken 
half out of the shell will catch a fly as defily 
as the mother hen can. Look, on the other 
hand, at a baby. 
dering, uncertain eyes; stares at a candle, and 
plainly does not know what to make of it; and 


is in a dream-like, though complacent, per- | 


plexity about all things. Cases, too, have oc- 
curred of persons who were born blind acquir- 
ing the use of their eyes in mature life, and 
they have recorded how strange everything 
seemed, and how long it took them to realize 
what vision truly was. 

The eye, then, was intended by its Maker to 
be educated, and to be educated slowly; but if 
educated fully, its powers are almost boundless, 
It is assuredly, then, a thing to be profoundly 
regretted, that not one man in a thousand de- 
velops the hidden capacities of his organ of vi- 
sion, either as regards its utilitarian or its esthe- 
tie applications. The great majority of man- 
kind do not and can not see one fraction of what 
they were intended to see. The proverb that 
„None are so blind as those that will not see,“ 
is as true of: physical as of moral vision. By 
neglect and carejessness we have made our- 
selves unable to discern hundreds of things 
which are before us to be seen. Thomas Car- 
lyle has summed this up in the one pregnant 
sentence, The eye sees what it brings the 
power to see.“ How true this is! The sailor 


man sees nothing; the Esquimaux can distin- 
i guish a white fox amid the white snow ; the 
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on the look-out can see a ship where the lands- 


American back woodsman will fire a rifle-ball 
ro as to strike a nut out of the mouth of a 
squirrel without hurting it; the Red Indian 
boys hold their hands up as marks to each 
other, certain that the unerring arrow will be 
shot between the spread-out fingers; the astron- 
omer can see a star in the sky, where to 
others the blue expanse is unbroken; the 
shepherd can distinguish the face of every 
sheep in his flock: the mosaic worker can de- 
tect distinctions of color where others see none; 
and multitudes of additional examples might 
be given of what education does for the eye. 

Now, we may not be called upon to hunt 
white foxes in the snow ; or, like William Tell, 
to save our own life and our child’s by splitting 
with an arrow an apple on its head; or to 
identify a stolen sheep by looking in its face, 
and swearing to its portrait; but we must do 
every day many things essential to our welfare, 
which we would do a great deal better if we 
had an eye trained as we readily might have. 
For example, it is not every man that can hit 
a nail upon the head, or drive it straight in 
with a hammer. Very few persons can draw 
a straight line, or cut a piece of cloth or paper 
even; still fewer can use a pencil as draughts- 
man; and fewer still can paint with colors, 
Yet assuredly there is not a calling in which 
an educated eye, nice in distinguishing form, 
color, size, distance, and the like, will not be 
of inestimable service. For although it is not 
to be denied, that some eyes can be educated to 
a much greater extent than others, that can be 
no excuse for any one neglecting to educate his 
eye. The worse it is, the more it needs educa- 
tion; the better it is, the more it will repay it- 

To describe the mode in which the eye should 
be trained is not my purpose; and it would be 
vain to attempt a description of its powers 
when educated to the utmost of its capabilities. 
But let me, before parting with it, notice that 
in all ages and by all peoples, the Eye appears 
to have been the most honored of the organs of 
the senses. It has owed this, doubtless, largely 
to its surpassing beauty, and to the glory with 
which it lights up the countenance. But it 
owes its place as Queen of the Senses mainly 
to the fact, that its empire is far wider than 
The Ear is 
fabled to hear the music of the spheres, but, in 
reality, is limited in space to those sounds 
which the earth and its atmosphere yield, and 
in time to the passing moment. The starry 
abysses for it are silent; and the past and the 
future are equally dumb. 

The Nostril, the Tongue, and the Hand are 
similarly bounded, perhaps even more so; but 
tbe Eye so triumphs over space, that it traver- 
ses in a moment the boundless ocean which 
stretches beyond our atmosphere, and takes 
home to itself stars which are millions of miles / 
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away; and so far is it from being fatigued by 
its flight, that, as the Wise King said, “it is not 
satisfied with seeing.“ Our only physical con- 
ception of limitless infinity is derived from the 
longing of the eye to see farther than the 
farthest star. 

And its empire over time is scarecly Jess 
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bounded. The future it can not pierce; but 


our eyes are never lifted to the midnight heav- 
ens without being visited by light which left 
the stars from which it comes, untold centuries 
ago; and suns which had burned out, œons be- 
fore Adam was created, are shown to us as the 
blazing orbs which they were in those immeas- 
urably distant ages, by beams which have sur- 
vived their source through all that time. 

How far we can thus glance backward along 
a ray of light, and literally gaze into the deep- 
est recesses of time, we do not know; and as 
little can we tell how many ages will elapse 
after our sun’s torch is quenched, before he 
shall be numbered among lost stars by dwell- 
ers in the sun most distant from us; yet as- 
suredly it is through the eye that we acquire 
our most vivid conception of what eternity, in 
the sense of unbeginning and unending time, 
may mean. 

It is most natural, then, that the eye which 
can thus triumph over space and time should 
hold the place of honor among the senses. Of 
all the miracles of healing which our Saviour 
performed, if we except the crowning one of 
resurrection from death, none seems to have 
made such an impression on the spectators as 
the restoration of sight to the blind. One of 
the blind whose sight was restored by Christ 
triumphantly declared to the doubters of the 
marvelousness of the miracle, ‘‘ Since the 
world began was it not heard that any one 
opened the eyes of one that was born blind.” 
The perplexed though not unfaithful Jews in- 
quired, ‘‘ Could not this man, which opened 
the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died?“ And the 
opening of the eyes of the blind would startle 
us as much did we witness it now. To the 
end of time men will acknowledge that He who 
formed the eye justly declared of it, that · The 
light of the body is the eye;“ and all tender 
hearts will feel a peculiar sympathy for those 
whom it has pleased God in his unsearchable 
wisdom to deprive of sight, and for whom in 
this life “ wisdom is at one entrance quite 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND KNOWLEDGE. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M D. 


L—A RETROSPECT AND EXPLANATION. 

Two articles have appeared in this JouRNAL 
(September and November, 1861) on the sub- 
ject of Imagination.“ Of that subject, and 
of the purpose of those arttcles, this is in- 
tended to be a continuation, under a new title. 
Allow me to state the reasons for this change. 

My original aim in these articles has been 
previously explained—to individualize, if pos- 
sible, all thè ideas, as well as acts, and, it may 
be, faculties, of the intellectual sort, allowably 
coming in any way under the term Imagina- 
tion. In the first article, the ground thus em- 
braced was found and marked out. The sec- 
ond began with a view, in a general way, of 
our sensations. These, it will not be forgotten, 
constitute a large portion of our knowledge 
“in the raw material,” or “at first hand.” 
That is, they form either the substance, or the 
occasions, of all our subsequent knowings— 
whether about our bodily organization, the 
universe, or that conscious and self-conscious 
Selfhood, the perceiving Mind. 

With a different aim before us, we might 
have been tempted to dwell longer on this 
interesting field. All the sensations, I think, 
may be rightly understood, and, indeed, strictly 
defined, by saying that they are the great body 
or aggregate of the merely animal feelings 
we can have; and that they are all properly 
of this character is easily illustrated or proved ; 
though, of course, in th later and more per- 
fected forms, as the impressions of sights and 
sounds, they appear to us as greatly refined, 
and as losing the more grossly animal nature. 
Such sensations, then, from muscular tensions, 
smells, and lastes, up to sights and sounds, may 
be said to be our crude knowledge-timber—a 
chaos or substratum of heterogeneous bodily 
feelings, out of which, at the first, the organ- 
ized intelligence must in some way arise, and 
out of which, through life, that intelligence 
must continue to receive accessions of material 
needful to its growth. Our scrutiny of this 
body of sensations was carried, at the least, so 


-far that we were enabled to divide the whole 


into two distinct classes, having totally differ- 
ent destinations. The first elass of these, the 
feelings of hunger, thirst, warmth, pain, odors, 
and so on, we found to be evanescent, persist- 
ing no longer than while their causes are 
present, and leaviug to the intelligence no re- 
coverable copy or conception of themselves, 
when they depart. Of course, the study of 
these does not belong to the study of the intel- 
lect proper, not even to that of the distinct- 
ively human mind, but to that of the universal 
mind (sensibility, or sentience), of all animate 
existences. Running through all the phases 
of the universal mind, these sensations are de- 
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| tected as a steadily broadening experience, 
: from the faintest dawn of feeling in the hum- 
! bler animalcules, up to the multiplied, intense, 
| and more conscious sensations imdispensably 
| underlying the knowing and thought even of 
intellectual and reflective Man ! 

Leaving behind us, then, this unintellectual 
| side of the mind, we considered more at length 
the second class of our sensations, or those of 
resistance, colors, sounds, and so on- the im- 
pressions of thore qualities, objects, and 
changes, each of which can leave its copy or 
conception in the keeping of some faculty, that 
is, can furnish to the mind an idea, and. so 
afford that which remains the property of the 
intelligence or intellect proper. Here, in the 
outset, we meet with, and also leave behind 


us, those essentially involuntary first processes 


of the intelligence—perception, retention (sim- 
ple memory), association, and recolleetion; 
and having passed these, come to the operation 
of simply, or orig inally, conceiting ideas, and 
of combini.g and creating in them, or all those 
higher and usually voluntary sorts of intellec- 
tions that may be grouped under Imagination. 
The subject of Simple Conception was then 
considered. 

Perhaps, before proceeding further, the idea 
as to what a Faculty of the intellect is, that 
has guided me in these explorations, should be 
made more plein. J may say, then, that the 
analogy of the instances of Color, Size, Place, 
Form, Number, Time, Cuusality. and perhaps 
quite as obviously one or more others, has led 
me to assume, until the contrary be proved, 
this as the essential and true nature of such a 
power; namely: An elementary intellectual 
faculty is in all cases a power through which is 
known some one, and onLY onr, essential kind 
Of QUALITY, OBJECT, or RELATION, existing and 
knowable in the universe of things or nature. 
This view admitted, of course there must be 
just as many Faculties (and neither more nor 
less) as there are in nature distinct kinds of 
knowable quality, object, or relation. More- 
over, by the same view, each faculty should 
have ils own one, and only one, sort of primi- 
tive and simple ideas or conceptions ; and in 
case of some of thei, we need not even say 
one sort of conceptions (as, Color knows all 
colors, and nothing but colors), but can say 
one single conception (as, Causality knows 
always the single relation of dependence, and 
no other). Although, in my second article, 
while speaking of simple conceptions, I named 
under some of the faculties several concep- 
tions, yet a further examination proves to me 
that not all of those conceptions are of the 
kind properly io be termed simple. Indeed, 
the object then was rather to furnish just 
examples of their ideas under the faculties 
named, than to decide which were the truly 
simple, and which not. Long and patient 
analysis must surely be required in any at- 
tempt to sift out the ultimate constituents of 
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so complex a material as our knowledge; and 
I hope to be pardoned, therefore, for then leav- 
ing to a future occasion any effort at a final 
analysis (providing such analysis may still 
seem needful) for each faculty. We advanced, 
however, so far in that article, as to finding 
that the fact of our having real conceptions of 
a given sort. and of a sort essentially unlike 
those possible to other powers,” becomes, con- 
versely. the test of our having a corresponding 
intellectual Faculty. 
have conceptions of melodies, and because 
these are essentially uplike the conceptions 
possible to all our other faculties, it follows 
that a specific faculty for melody must exist 
in and form part of the mind. Guided by this 
test, we seemed to be enabled to determine 
thirleen perceptive faculties (of three sub- 
classes), and three ratiocinative faculties. 

Now, when the inquiry has reached this 
stage, we find that, almost inadvertently, our 
discussion of Imagination resolves itself into 
an essay to determine, in a practical way, the 
elements, not only of the intellect, but of our 
knowledge. And’ as essentially the same 
course of inquiry marked out for the previous 
undertaking, thus promises to advance us 
toward, or at least, to discover to us ways to, 
the solution of the latter and larger problem, 
I have thought it best to change the title of 
these articles accordingly. As it now reads, it 
will indicate more the results at which there 
is, at least, need and hope of our some time 
arriving; whereas, our former title indicated 
rather the design only with which we set out. 
The discoverers and elucidators of Phrenology 
have, I am led to believe, already accomplished 
very much toward this desirable end—the 
final and complete elementalization of the 
whole intellect, and of the total of knowledge. 
But I am also led to believe that something in 
the former, and much in the latter, of these 
two lines of effort, yet remain to be accom- 
plished. We may esteem ourselves fortunate 
if the present discussion does no more than 
forward us somewhat toward so desirable a 
consummation. 


IL—VIEWS OF HERBERT SPENCER AND OF J. D. 
MORELL, RESPECTING MENTAL ELEMENTS. 


I have said that our attempt to disséct, or to 
push to a last and complete analysis, all 
forms of intellectual Imagination, had resolved 
itself almost unexpectedly to us, into a search 
for the elements of the Intellect and of knowl- 
edge; and that this work must be esteemed a 
desirable one. I now propose to turn aside 
from the direct. purpose of these articles, barely 
long enough to show that there are writers, 
not. fully according as yet with the teachings 
of Phrenology, who have nevertheless dis- 
cerned so clearly its fundamental idea and 
tendency as to infer, and truly, that if the 
phrenological thought and system be a true 
one, this final elementalization of Intellect and 
Knowledge is precisely what the system ren- 


Thus, because we ean 


ders possible —is precisely what the system i lators of the schools to which they stand as 


ought to eventuate in; so that they are already 
setting up the fact as to whether Phrenology 
has, or has not, yet accomplished or far pro- 
gressed in this arduous work, as a test and 
criterion whereby to judge whether the system 
itself is or is not a well-founded one. True. 
when we consider fora moment the yet largely 
unfulfilled promise of the old or Metaphysical 
philosophy of the human mind not tlie least 


coming down from Plato and Aristotle to the 
authors and teachers of the year of grace 1861 
(a comfortable matter of 22 centuries !), with- 
out so much as having yet made out to find or 
invent a fixed and final scheme of the mental 
faculties—I say, when we consider this largely 
unfulfilled promise, and the truly meager ad- 
vance*which the metaphysiciens themselves 
have beén able to make toward that ultimate 
analysis of knowledge, as well as of mind, 
with which they propose to try the temper of 
Phrenology, we can not avoid the inference 
that this particular challenge of theirs aa vors 
decidedly more of penetration than of mod- 
esty! We will not return the banter; for it 
would be simply cruel to ask of an unequipped 
system what its laek of instrumentalities for- 
bids its ever accomplishing. We will only 
ask of Metaphysics to recognize, in limine, the 
circumstances that she, certainly, has thus far 
failed to analyze our knowledge, and, if the 
phrenological elements be even approaches to 
the real ones, hopelessly failed to analyze 
Mind; and then beg to suggest to her the pro- 
priety of giving, throughout, to these facts 
such weight as in various possible connections 
they seem to deserve, 


Indeed, there is a class of metaphysical 
writers in our day, whose more truly scientific 
and positive bent of mind at once compels 
them to recognize a large degree of truthful- 
ness in the basis and results of the phrenolog- 
ical system; and to guide their very researches 
in the light of the truths it has developed ; 
while the views they give us as the fruits of 
their investigations are, if not molded to the 
very pattern of the phrenological ideas, at 
least directed in a course and spirit obviously 
parallel with those of the latter; and as 
standing more or Jess distinctly in this class of 
explorers, I have no hesitation in citing those 
well-known names, Mr. J. D. Morell, Dr. 
Thomas Laycock, Mr. G. H. Lewes, and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. Now, it is a fact worthy of 
notice, and one that, at the least, suggests to 
us some psychological reason, that not one of 
these gentlemen has failed to utter his protest 
against Phrenology, but always in a measure 
or manner only, never in the total; and also 
that the several partial objections taken by 
them have a quite discoverable family resem- 
blance. We regard these writers as being 
quite as truly philosophers as, and often more 
truly such than, the more purely ideal specu- 


them to do. 
glaring illustration of which is seen in its | 


rivals. We believe: that of real knowledge 
and truth they are all honestly in quest ; but 
it is singular, and perhaps the fact is in part 
due to an involuntary' attitude of severe dis- 
crimination toward what more than half com- 
mends itself to their soundest judgment, that 
they take the comparatively youthful system 
of Phrenology ro sharply to tark as we find 
Mr. Spencer, in his“ Principles 
of Psychology,” wholly assents to a truth he 
so well utters, and one that is the very warrant 
of a division of the brain into organs, viz. : 
“Localization of function is the law of all 
organization whatever.“ He goes on, how- 
ever, to say: But to conclude with the doc- 
trine of the phrenologists in its most abstract 
shape, is by no means to coincide with their 
concrete embodiment of it.“ Now, admitting 
that there may yet be some minute errors in 
loealizing faculties, and judging of their 
strength, as this is what the latter part of the 
statement means, we yet ask so acute a rea- 
toner as Mr. Spencer how the “abstract” of 
Phrenology is capable of being so much better 
than the “concrete,” when, in truth, Gall 
began and went on by finding individual brain- 
organs, not by drawing up a system—when 
Phrenology had no abstract at all, until and 
according as she had a concrete—when her 
most abstract expression is the direct result of 
her concrete discoveries and progress. The 
author of the Genesis of Science“ ought not 
so to have begotten his admitted something of 
what he condemns as nothing, especially when 
the real birth has been, in the main at least, 
through patient observation of nature—through 
some application of good Baconian induction 
to phenomena of Brain and Mind! 

Mr. Spencer continues: Indeed, the erudity 
of their philosophy is such as may well make 
many who to some extent agree with them 
refrain from any avowal of their agreement 
(does this passage contain part of the psycho- 
logical explanation, at which I hinted above ?], 
more especially when they are met by so great 
an unwillingness to listen to any criticisms on 
the detailed scheme rashly promulgated as 
finally settled.” Now, I agree with Mr. S., 
that, to take the phrenological scheme of facul- 
ties even at this day as finally and forever 
“ settled,” would surely be rash, and might in 
the end prove suicidal. But where is the evi- 
dence of any determination so to regard it? 
As we regard Phrenology, its course has been 
a rapid progress, and a true progress. It is 
not so anti-Baconian in spirit as to proclaim 
fixity henceforth ; for, as the human mind ad- 
vances, not even the law of gravitation can be 
pronounced in its existing form a fixity. Did 
the Combes show the unwillingness”? spoken 
of to have their views investigated? Have 
the Fowlers shown such “unwillingness ?” 
For one, I have not met with the proofs of any 
such spirit. 
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But when Mr. S. goes on to question whether 
there ts any real demarkation of cerebral organs, 
or anything more than “ an insensible shading- 
off, I am compelled at once to discern in such 
thought the other side or correlate of his 
grandest psychological blunder, that, namely, 
wherein he affirms that there is nothing spe- 
cific and unalterable in the nature of the mental 
faculties themselves; but that the faculties 
also not only shade off into each other, but 
may fluctuate or change in character from 
generation to generation, and certainly, there- 
fore, from man to man, and from people to 
people! This monstrous, and no less lame 
and inconsequent doctrine, at once emasculates 
all human knowledge, and morality as well, of 
all rigidly definable substance, purport, value, 
and guidance: for what is thus a thing of flux 
or reflux according to circumstances—and to 
illustrate his position Mr. S. declares his be- 
lief that, were the representative of several 
successive generations of a family but to sit 
continually in a certain chair in a certain 
room, the result would he a tendency to estab- 
lish the peculiar sensations thus secured into 
some new faculty, or, we may suppose, to 
modify the faculties already possessed—-what 
is thus held to be in its nature in no way an 
identity through time (and changeable, not in 
kind, but only in degree), can surely not be in 
any way positively counted or relied on through 
time, nor in any given form positively held 
amenable to a certain kind of exercise and 
results, Indeed, if there be one word that 
above all others characterizes the ultimate 
fruits of Mr. Spencer’s labored speculations, 
that word is, Conruston. His last and high- 
est triumphs are ever in the way of fusing 
and one-ing what many truly philosophical 
minds discriminate, and know that they really 
gain by discriminating. If these were the real 
and final results of the hest philosophy, then, 
a truce at once to all phrenological schemes, 
and to all efforts at finding the real elements 
either of mind or knowledge! But those 
whom Mr. S. has not yet led to doubt that the 
highest work and fruits of all science are by 
just the discrimination and final analysis which 
that philosopher dismisses as impossible, will 
doubtless still continue, in spite of his cloudi- 
ness, their search for the real, the clear, and 
the definite. 

Mr. Morell— History of Modern Philoso- 
phy”—evidently does not partake of the con- 
fusing spirit. He looks for and demands ele- 
mentalization, and complains of the want of it. 
After admitting that, in the physiological 
department of our nature, Phrenclogy has 
achieved useful discoveries, and judging that 
its success has ceased with those, Mr. Morell 
goes on to say that, in anticipating that the 
physiological facts can be a basis for a new 
system of intellectual philosophy, Phrenology is 
a total failure,” and one that might have 
been predicted in the outset “ by any reflective 


jitized by (50 gle 


and philosophical mind.“ To any such assev- 
eration as this, even did not the solidity of our 
convictions and our self-respect alike forbid a 
reply, it is only needful to say that charges so 
sweeping are best answered by a recurrence of 
all parties to the facts known in relation to the 
subject; and for anything farther, by commit- 
ting our system, if that be still necessary, to 
the verdict of time. Kepler could wait some 
hundreds of years, if need were, for readers, 
since the Almighty had waited thousands of 
years for an interpreter! The hope, the spirit, 
and the ground of reliance of Kepler, truth- 
fully represent for ua the hope, the spirit, and 
the ground of reliance of Gall. In both cases, 
alike, the only thing lacking in the matter is, 
that men, and philosophers among them, have 
time allowed them to grow larger-minded, 
clearer-thoughted, and so, at once more catho- 
lic in spirit and more exact, positive, and 
truthful in knowledge. But if, spite of Kep- 
ler and the numerous other instances we have 
of truth falling back for its reward on faith, 
it shall still be said that a scientific question 
is not to be judged of or decided by anything 
of the character of those lofty intuitions, or 
grand apercds of reason, we shall admit the 
principle, and ask attention to what follows. 
Mr. Morell goes on to say that, “A system 
of intellectual philosophy must contain an 
analysis and classification both of our fuculties 
and feelings; it must give a complete enumer- 
alion of the elements of human knowledge; and 
it must trace them all to their real origin; and 
he tells us, truly enough, that physiological 
observations, without reflection [that is, intro- 
spection, or examination of the phenomena of 
the mind’s consciousness], can never do this. 
Now, Mr. Morell’s grand misapprehension in 
the case, if indeed he can commit such an 
oversight, is in charging Phrenology with 
being a system built up wholly and solely on 
the observation of “ physiological facts,“ and 
with wholly ignoring and losing benefit of the 
modern metaphysician’s basis—namely, the 
questioning of the inner consciousness, for facts 
respecting the mental powers and movements. 
Phrenology was by no means built up exclu- 
sively ef the former material; and so, any 
condemnation of the system grounded on such 
assumption, falls at once. All through the 
researches, the hypotheses, and the verifica- 
tions of Gall, Spurxheim, the Combes, the 
Fowlers, and numerous explorers and co- 
workers in the same field, the question, what 


are the ELEMENTARY CONSTITUENTS of a hu- 


man mind ? has been continually kept in view, 
and has continually run parallel with explora- 
tions and examinations in reapect to the brain 
and the cranial developments. This one gen- 
eral fact makes Mr. Morell’s charge wear the 
aspect of a bald misrepresentation; but we 
have yet too much confidence in his candor 
and philosophie spirit, to believe it more than 
the almost allowable oversight of a somewhat 
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partisan judgment and disenssion. Truly, if 
the phrenologists had centered all their intel- 
ligence at their fingers’ ends, and all their 
aeumen at the points of their scalpels—diving 
industriously into cranial depressions and 
hunting down the convolutions of the eineri- 
tious brain, but forgetting all the while that it 
was Mixp they wished to explain, and hence 
that to locate the elements of Mind was their 
problem—then they would have been imbeeile 
indeed! and would have merited Mr. Morell's 
sharpest censure ; the only trifling difficulty in 
his way, in that case, being, that their system 
could have presented no more substance or 
permanence than the nightly moonshine of 
some lunatic imagination might do, and that 
their censor would have had, therefore, nothing 
on his hands to criticise ! 

But in the above passage, as I have before 
intimated, Mr. Morell sets as a test undertak- 
ing for Phrenology a problem around which 
the Metaphysics of 22 centuries, that of Mr. 
M. and other living expositors of the venerable 
philosophy included, still halt, in a fashion 
visibly lame and impotent! A system of 
intellectual philosophy must, he gays, com- 
pletely analyze the mind, and find the real 
elements that make up knowledge, tracing 
these to their origin. We accept the test. 
This is the work now to be done; and Phren- 
ology has essayed, and should prosecute un- 
ceasingly her attempt, to realize it. But I 
submit it to the candid decision of philoso- 
phers, of scientific men, and of those rarely 
appearing critics and judges in the largest 
way,.of the producta of human intelligence, 
that Metaphysics has, in no book or encyclo- 
pedic resumé, in no form and in no place, yet 
given us the results that will satisfy the crite- 
rion Mr. M. has set up. Metaphysics is thus 
condemned by her own expositor; and unless 
she has in store some yet unused depth and 
skill of penetration, or some new method and 
instrumentality not heretofore used in her 
progress, she may as well quit the field. The 
very conception of Gall’s brain as to what an 
elementary faculty is, out of which already has 
grown a new mental science of fair propor- 
tions, gives us that new method and instru- 
mentality at the need of which I have hinted, 
and of which the capabilities are yet far from 
exhausted. For, I think it will be allowed 
that, however constantly phrenologists have 
been compelled to keep in mind the question 
of elementality of the powera they have dealt 
with, yet, in their total results thus far, less 
of their labor has been expended in the direc- 
tion of examining the consciousness with a 
view to getting back to unmistakable and final 
elements [Analysis], than in the way of fixing 
the localities or organs in the brain, and fol- 
lowing out results of combined action of facul- 
ties [Synthesis]. Now, it is also certain that 
no synthesis can be wholly satisfactory, and 
final, that has not been based on a sufficient 
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prior analysis. But such are the unavoidable 
limitation and dependence of the human mind, 
that we are compelled to advance toward all 
final truth and all perfection of systems, by 
an alternation or interchange of the two pro- 
cesses. At a given period, the already accu- 
mulated stores of fact, and certain new obser- 
vations, are analyzed so far as their nature 
and the grasp the mind then has of them al- 
lows; and this done, the explorer with full 
warrant synthetizes or builds upon so much. 
At a later period, further reflections, further 
facts, new observations, and a clearer grasp, 
make a deeper and keener analysis possible. 
When it has become so, the right method and 
instrumentalities being employed, it will surely 
be made; and the further perfected science or 
system will then arise by a sounder synthesis 
upon the surer and larger basis of fundamental 
facts and truths thus secured. . 

Now, in an apprehension of the principles 
just arrived at—principles whose truth is at- 
tested to us in the whole progress of human 
arts and sciences, and to find continual illus- 
trations of which one has only to read such a 
synopsis of man’s intellectual work, as is af- 
forded in any treatise like Mr. Whewell’s 
History of the Inductive Sciences’’—we find 
also an anawer sufficient. for the present time, 
to serve as a reply to much of the apparent 
cavil contained in the further remarks of Mr. 
Morell, which we are about to quote. 

He proceeds to say: The whole march of 
Phrenology goes upon the supposition that 
there is a system of intellectual philosophy al- 
ready in the mind [that we already know ex- 
actly what elementary powers, knowings and 
impulses, make up a Mind], and its whole aim 
[a mistake: part of its aim] is to show, where 
the seat, materially speaking, of the faculties 
we have already observed really is to be 
found.“ He further claims that, if our pow- 
ers and susceptibilities were, at the outset, al- 
ready known, then Phrenology hes nothing to 
do with their discovery ; but, if they were not 
already known, then they are never to be 
found by the scalpel, nor in outward form. 
All of which we cheerfully concede, and 
firmly believe. He says that, so long as 
organs of the brain have not their names and 
natures on them by the Creator’s act [/abeled 
and defined to our eyes: good I], we must 
observe and classify our mental phenomena by 
reflection, before we can begin to map out the 
locality in which they [the corresponding cere- 
bral organs, we suppose.) are to be found.” 
Here, again, we agree with Mr. Morell, with 
the single exception, and it is an obvious truth, 
that this classifying of our mental phenomena 
needs not be completed before we begin to 
map out,” ete.; but that the discovery and 
classification of mind- elements may go on, 
hand in hand with the discovery and location 
of brain- organs; at least, this can be true to 
a very good degree; and in precisely this 


way, as the well-authenticated history of its | 
origin shows, did the incipient science of | 
Phrenology grow from a single observed fact 
to a considerable and (for its youth) a sur- 
prisingly competent system of fairly co- 
ordinated and practicable truths. That the 
system grew so fast, is only to be explained by 
the fact, that the fundamental thought in it, 
however new, was so remarkably true to the 
nature of the facts to be dealt with ; and that, 
for want of such thought in the earlier stages 
of human advancement, the facts themselves 
had been accumulated in wonderful, and 
till then seemingly useless abundance—and 
yet more, were living, manifesting themselves, 
enacting themselves every day, under the very 
eyes of the privileged explorer—eyes to whose 
vision the new thought had given a wholly 
new clearness and penetration, as to their 
speculations it had furnished the hitherto 
wanting key and interpretation to the phenom- 
ena of the human spirit. 

When Gall, as yet (we will admit) in the 
crudest way, found an “instinct of murder,” 
was he not so far analyzing the tnind, as well 
as finding a cerebral organ for its residence? 
When Spurzheim found that the elementary 
impulse was not toward murder, but toward 
destruction of whatever offered itself as ob- 
stacle or impediment to the gratification of 
other powerful impulses, to which spirit of 
destructivenéss murder is only an incidental, 
as it is also a criminal contingency, did he not 
carry a true analysis of the mind farther than 
his predecessor had done? When still later 
explorers find that destruction, not less than 
murder, is an incident and unnecessary, and 
that the real element in the case is the im- 
pulse all thorough-going minds are conscious 
of, at times, to go right through the thing or 
purpose of the moment—to erecute the will 
then predominating—to no, and not be haffled 
—in other words, that it was neither a spirit 
of murder, nor of destruction, but of executive- 
ness—I ask if they have not pushed analysis 
yet closer home, toward or to the deepest and 
ultimate element (in this direction) of human 
mind, character and manifestation. Indeed, it 
is in no spirit of banter, but in the interests of 
science, that we ask Mr. Morell to improve 
upon the analysis determining the element in 
this instance. In like manner, we could refer 
to faculties in the intellectual part of the 
mind; the rectifications of the earlier ideas of 
the Sense of things,“ of the functions of 
Comparison, Wit, and so on. Yet, as before 
intimated, in the way of determining a com- 
pleted system of true elements, there is doubt- 
less something yet to be done—and perhaps, 
more in the intellectual than in the affective 
realm of the mind. And this fact is doubtless 
that which impressed itself upon tho writer 
of the strictures under consideration; and the 
fact to which, though surely in magnified and | 
distorted proportions, he has given utterance. 


But Mr. Moreli’s summing up seems to be 
conveyed in the charges, firal, that all phre- 
nological observations have been extremely 
indefinite—in illustration of which position he 
suggests, but does not proceed to show, that 
such mental tendencies as those named Con- 
centrativeness (Continuity), Adhesivenees, ete., 
are further analyzable; and secondly, that as 
to some of the most important problems of 
metaphysics and morals, Phrenology has never 
yet ventured upon them; and he hence ex- 
presses the conclusion that, in attempting to 
take its stand as a system of intellectual phil- 
osophy, it has entirely mistaken its proper 
place.” Perhaps a sufficient answer to the 
first of these charges has been implied in the 
preceding remarks. First observations in any 
system are necessarily less definite than later 
ones. And even should we grant that Phre- 
nology began indefinite, does not Meta- 
physics remain indefinite? True comprehen- 
sion and discrimination are, bya neccasity of 
our very nature, results of time and labor. 
But, again, many subjects outside of mathe- 
matics and logic, the true comprehension and 
discrimination of the entities and relations to 
be dealt with, are, on our planet, very recent 
things. The best exercise of these powers in 
topics of Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Phy- 
siology, and above all, Paychology, does not 
at the most date back more than one or two 
centuries, and in no case, in any good degree 
of manifestation, more than three centuries ! 
In true scientific comprehension and analysis, 
the human race, the ecientists and philoso- 
phers not exempted, are yet children! It will 
be quite enough then, if we say, what the 
facts show, that Phrenology has become and is 
becoming @ thing of definite observations and 
definite prevision, much more rapidly than 
any purely metaphysical system. In subse- 
quent articles of this course, we propose to 
show that the plain, unaided phrenological 
conceptions of a Faculty, and of the rules for 
determining faculties, are not merely capable 
of conducting us to the elements of a Mind 
a large portion of them already rightly found ; 
but that the same conceptions, rightly under- 
stood and followed out, can accomplish the 
seemingly more difficult task of dissecting our 
very intellections, and making bare and patent 
to the eye the phrenological elements, or rather, 
their knowings, as constituting the very rub- 
stance and structure, not only of all science, 
but of all written, spoken, or consciously em- 
bodied thought! As to the second of the 
above charges, we will only remark, that it 
would probably form no invalidation of either 
the truth or competence of the Calculus, to 


assert ever so roundly, that there were num- 


berless physical problems to which the appli- 
cation of its capabilities had never yet been 
made. But it is doubtless troe that one form 
of evidence, and one only, of the competency 
of Phrenology, is to be sought in its mastery 
of such problems as that of our knowledge, 
and.of such moral and social problems also as 
Mr. Morell here refers to; and we have con- 
fidence that this sort of test also will be ap- 
plied, and borne suceesafully. 

The great length of this article forbids our 
entering, in this number, on the subject pro- 
posed, of the analysis of portions of our 
knowledge ; that topic may be considered in 
fature numbers. 
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Pernars there are no avenues of skill and 
ingenuity more crowded with persons seeking 
triumph over difficulties than those appertain- 
ing to the beautifying of the human system. 
This effort to improve upon nature, to com- 
press one part and to build up another, has he- 
come a profession—-we might almost say, a fioe 
art. One has a lotion uasurpassed in virtue 
for preventing the hair from falling off, or to 
bring it on richly when it has fallen off; another 
has some wash eminent for its qualities to beau- 
tify the complexion, to remove freckles, tan, 
yellowness, and moth from the skin. One 
makes stays to lace up the waist when it is too 
stout; another manufactures articles of various 
kinds to give plumpness and embonpoint to 


parts not sufficiently full. One maoufactures 
a hair-dye to make seedy sexagenarians look 
young and fascinating. We remember to have 
seen one of the baldest of men leaning com- 
placently aver his counter in New York, sell- 
ing an * unguent” for so much a bottle, which 
would bring a rich, full growth of hair on the 
head of baldness. 

Now we wish to recommend the only snffi- 
cient, sure, cheap, and valuable remedy for all 
these evils which flesh is heir to, and it is sim- 
ply this, to strengthen the constitution and in- 
crease the bodily health by cheerfulness, fresh 
air, healthful diet, temperance, and vigorous 
bodily exercise. 


Is a lady pale, and desirous of acquiring 
more color, a brisk walk in the bracing breeze 
is the best rouge, aod an abundance of sleep, 
with healthful exercise, is the best nervous 
antidote.” Does the hair fall off, let the per- 
son sleep abundantly to cool the brain, and 
avoid those stimulants, such as tea, coffee, to- 
bacco, alcoholic liquors, and spices, which pro- 
voke a rush of blood to the brain and keep the 
head io a feverish state. 

Is a person afflicted with a rough skin and 
sallow complexion—doubtiess his liver is dull 
and torpid. Let him eat an abundance of 
fruit, drink cold water, bathe frequently, avoid 
oily food, and the complexion will be improved 
as the health becomes better. 

Is a lady too robust and stout to suit her no- 
tions of beauty, let her be up at five in the 
morning, and exercise briskly ; let her eat less 
and exercise more, eat more fruit and less 


sugar; and then if she remains too fut, let her 
charge the deformity to nature or to her 
ancestors, and not undertake by corsets and 
compression to secure what she calls beauty 
at the expense of health. 

Is a person too lank, lean, and scrawny, lot 
him find out the cause, which will doubtless be 
dyspepsia, over-much care and anxiety, the 
use of tobacco, strong tea, or a diet which is 
not snfficiently nutritious, or work, or business 
which is too laborious, fatiguing, and ex- 
hausting. 


Lastly, does the hair turn gray prematurely, 
let it atand as a monument of nervous anxiety, 
of exhausted vital power, of too much. mental 
labor, that it may be a beacon for others; and 
if the hair becomes gray maturely, let the life 
be such that the gray hairs will be as a crown 
of honor upon the brow, and none need be 
ashamed of grayness. 

We generally regard the coloring of hair as 
an aminble vanity, though sometimes this van- 
ity becomes hypocrisy. In short, the best 
remedy for premature decay, for extra fntness 
or leanness, for bad breath, or for bad com- 
plexion, is health, which comes in obedience to 
thé laws of nature; and these are eo plain that 
a “‘ wayfaring man need not err therein.” If 
men were half as wise in respect to health 
and constitution as they are in finance, in 
mechanism, and in the various arts, policies of 
business, and social life, ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred who are now shattered in constitution 
might be rosy, and healthy, and happy. If 
women were half as wise physiologically as 
they are in respect to dress, fashion, the usages 
of polite society, etc., the numerous cosmetics 
and other appliances to give beauty to faded 
loveliness, and a glow to pale and sallow coun- 
tenances, would go out of fashion, and real, 
living, palpitating health might be common. 

Finally, the easiest possible way to live is to 
live in health, and this is the sure way to bap- 
piness and to as much of beauty as nature 
meant for ench individual to possess; and he 
who seeks for more by false pretenses is a 
hypocrite. 

et to — 


COMMODORE SAMUEL F. DUPONT. 
BIOGRAPNY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue commander of the naval forces of the 
Great Southern Expedition is a native of 
the State of New Jersey, but received his 
appointment into the navy from the State 
of Delaware, of which he is a citizen, 
on the 19th of December, 1815. He has 
been, therefore, nearly forty-six years in the 
service, and his forty-sixth anniversary brings 
him more glory aod raises him higher in the 
estimation of the people, both at home and 
abroad, than all the previous ones. Commo- 
dore Dupont has spent nearly twenty-two 
years on sea, eight and a half years in active 
duty on shore, and the balance of his time has 
been unemployed. His present commission 
bears date September 14, 1855. He was last 
at sea in May, 1859, and since that time he 
has been commandant of the Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia, where his kindness of manner, 
togéther with his strict discipline, won for him 


many friends. Among the important positions 


that Commodore Dupont has filled since he has 
been in the navy are the following: 

In June, 1836, Commodore Dupont—then 
lieutenant--commanded the Warren, now the 
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storeship stationed at Panama, N.G., that was 
attached to the squadron of Commodore A. J. 
Dallas, cruising in the West Indies. 

In December, 1843, he commanded the 
United States brig Perry, while on the way to 
Rio de Janeiro, bound to the West Indies. 

In October, 1845, he also commanded the 
frigate Congress. She was at that time flag- 
ship of Commodore Robert F. Stockton, and 
was carrying out Mr. Ten Eyck, United States 
Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands, and 
also Mr. Surrell, United States Consul to the 
Sandwich Islands. In July, 1846, he was 
commander of the sloop-of-war Cyane, at the 
time attached to the equadron of Commodores 
W. B. Shubrick and Tbomas A. C. Jones, in 
the Pacific. He held other important posts, 
but these are the only ones that we can recall 
to our memory at the present time. His late 
command at the Philadelphia Navy Yard is, 
of course, known to all; and his present one, 
the entire charge of the immense fleet that has 
left Hampton Roads, he has held but a short 
time, having been appointed to the Wabash 
within a very few weeks. The choice made 
by the department appears to give universal 
satisfaction, and some of the oldest and most 
experienced officers in the navy speak of the 
selection in the highest terms, and express the 
sentiment that we have “the right man in the 
right place.“ 

Commodore Dupont is one who, though past 
what is usually termed the prime of life, is 
yet possessed of all the vigor, bodily strength, 
and ambition which usually characterize 
younger men, and these qualities, joined to 
his experience, pronounce him to be the man 
we need. In his personal appearance the 
Commodore is a person that would at once 
attract attention, having all the easy grace of 
a finished gentleman, together with a com- 
manding look that betokens perseverance and 
a determination to successfully carry out any 
undertaking that he may be engaged in. 

Commodore Dupont, in command of the 
largest fleet ever seen in American waters, 
gave his broad pennant to the breeze from the 
United States ship Wabash, with Gen. Sher- 
man in command of the land forces on board 
transports, and set sail from Fortress Monroe, 
under secret orders, for Port Royal, South 
Carolina, about the 25th of October last. The 
fleet, which consisted of about fifty vessels, 
was subjected, for three days and nights, to 
one of the most terrific gales which has visit- 
ed our coasts within the past thirty years; 
but, surprising as it may seem, only two 
transports were lost. One foundered at sea, 
after having all but seven of her men trans- 
ferred to another ship; the other went ashore 
on the North Carolina coast, and her men 
were all saved, but taken prisoners. The fore- 
most ships of the fleet reached the mouth of 
Port Royal on the 2d November, and on the 
7th fifteen ships and gunboats opened fire on 
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* COMMODORE SAMTEL F, 


the forts Walker and Beauregard, and after 
five hours’ cannonading. the rebel flag came 
down, and us defenders fled with the most un- 
dignified precipitation, leaving camp furniture, 
clothing, watches, money, letters, food half 
cooked, and meals half eaten, 

This is regarded as due of the most brilliant 
naval victories the world has known, The 


fact of ships approaching within five hundred | 


DUPONT, 
COMMANDING THE EXPEDITION TO POBT NOYAL. 
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yards of powerful land batteries, 


composed of columbiads and rifled 
cannon of the most powerful de- 
scription, was a feat of successful 
aud audacious bravery which will 
astonish the world. It is really 
wonderful that only eight men 
were lost on board the fleet, and, 
with the exception of the burning 
of one gunboat, no vessel was 
disabled ; while in the forts a per- 
fect shower of bursting shells was 
poured fromthe fleet. Beaufort, a 
beautiful village of several thou- 
sand inhabitants, and a place of 
summer resort, was deserted, ex- 
cept by the colored people, who 
refused to follow the fortunes of 
their fleeing masters. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Commodore Dupont has a very 
fine physiology, indicating delicate 
sensibilities and warm, genial, 
quick feelings. He has enough of 
the vital temperament to give him 
ready susceptibilities, ardent emo- 
tions, and the basis of enthusiasm, 
and his head admirably harmo- 
nizes with this feature of his tem- 
perament. His Ideality, Hope, and 
Spirituality are large, rendering 
his mind buoyant, cheerful, dis- 
posed to anticipate good in the 
future, and the disposition to rely 
upon Providence and spiritual 
guidance and influence for success. 
In other words, he is not one who 
confines himself to the dull routine 
of hard, accurate facts and the dry 
deductions of science; he accom- 
plishes much, in his associations 
with his fellow-men, by that cor- 
dial, social, enthusiastic ardor 
which makes the poet, the orator, 
and the artist, He carries people 
with him by awakening a harmo- 
nious sympathy between himself 
and those with whom he comes in 
contact. He leads rather than 
drives’; people follow him and obey 
him because they love and admire 
him more than because they fear 
him. He has enough of the men- 
tal temperament to exalt and in- 
tensify his emotions and to refine 
and chasten his thoughts and feelings. He has a 
large development of Agreeableness and Mirth- 
fulness, and apparently large Language and 
Tune. These combine to render him agree- 
able, plausible, sprightly in conversation, and 
winning and persuasive in his manners. His 
Approbativeness being large, he is fond of se- 
curing the favorable opinion of others; hence 
he aims to conciliate the good-will of all with 
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whom he comes in contact. He is anxious 
that the least and the lowest should think 
kindly and well of him; hence he is careful 
to consider the feelings and wishes of all, He 
must be very fond of society and intimate rela- 
tionships—in short, good-ſellowship. He is 
one who would make friends of almost every- 
body, anywhere, 

He is a man of courage, and has a high 
temper; and when really aroused, he is brave 
and executive. His social organs appear to be 
large, rendering him cordial in his affections 
to woman, to children, and especially to friends. 

‘His Self-Esteem is apparently not a predomi- 

nant element; he is more ambitious than 
proud, more likely to be accused of vanity 
than of obstinacy and dominating pride of 
will. He has a full share of Secretiveness ; 
hence he is plausible, disposed to conceal the 
unfavorable features of subjects, and to keep 
his own counsel, He rarely speaks more than 
is judicious and proper, and still he is free 
and easy in conversation, but he js careful 
| what he talks about, and how much he says 
on subjects that should not be publicly dis- 
cussed. He has a large intellectual region; 
his perceptives are well developed; especially 
has he very large Order. Method is the law 
of his action, and everybody who comes under 
his influence must move like clockwork, and 
have everything neat and tidy. He reasons 
from first principles, and gathers knowledge 
rapidly from external nature; remembers 
facts, historic information, and incidents, and 
is able to recall what he knows, and throw it 
into conversation in a manner at once pleasing 
and instructive. He is methodical as to time 
as well as to manner of doing things. He has 
the elements of a musician. mechanic, artist, 
orator, and business man. We seldom find a 
better balance of brain. The head does not 
scem to be particularly high at Veneration, 
though it appears to be fairly developed. He 
imitates with success, is naturally just, clear 
in his views of right and wrong, has a fair 
knowledge of human character, and generally 
understands men at the first interview: but, 
being somewhat secretive, he does not expose 
himself to strangers until he has an opportu- 
nity for reflection and examination. 
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Perception or Woman.—Count d'Orsenne 
one day accompanied the emperor on a hunting 
excursion. The emperor had been complaining of 
thirst, and some one seeing a woman at a little 
distance, called to her, The woman did not know 
Napoleon or any of the escort. She gave the em- 
peror a glass of water mixed with a little brandy, 
and then courtesied for payment. There, my 
good woman,” said N oleon, pointing to Count 


d'Orsenne, there is the emperor, ask him for 
money, he pays for all.“ The woman blushed, 
and looked embarrassed; then turning to the 
count, abe scanned his splendid uniform with the 
eye of a connoisseur, and said: * He? pooh, non- 
sense! Do you think l believe that? The em- 
ror is not such acoxcomb, You, sir, look more 
ike him yourself” The emperor was much 
amused at the remark, and gave the woman a j 
double louis 
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MODERN IMPLEMENTS OP WAR. 


Gurs are of many different sizes and forms. 
Most guns are loaded from the muzzle, though 
recently many are made with a movable breech, 
so that the charge can be introduced there. 
All guns may be classed under the two kinds, 
viz., the Smooth-Bore and the Rifled- Bore. 
At first all guns were made smooth-bore; it 
was found, however, that no matter how much 


ball could not be fired to any great distance 
with perfect accuracy. As it could not be fit- 
ted perfectly tight in the barrel, it would move 
a little from side to side as it passed out, and 
thus vary from the desired course; also one 


Fig. 1.—A Mortar. 
side of the ball would be a little heavier than 
the other—it had a tendency to divert its course 
as it moved through the air, There was also 
much waste in the force of the powder, as part 
of the charge would find its way out between 
the ball and the sides of the barrel. 

The rifled-bore was invented to overcome 
these difficulties. Small grooves or creases are 
cut the whole length of the barrel. These do 
not run straight along the barrel, but spirally, 
so as to go from half to three quarters of the 
way around in passing the whole length of the 
barrel. The ball is made so large, that in 
being driven through the barrel, its sides are 
forced into these grooves, and as it follows them 
it receives a rotary motion, and upon passing 
oul, it goes spinning through the air, so that 
the heaviest part of the ball is as often on one 
side of the line of flight as on the other, and is 


= 
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Fig. 2. -A How 

not varied from its course, but flies straight as 
it was aimed, 

At first only hunter’s guns were rifled, then 

pistols and army muskets received this improve- 

ment, and within a short time cannon have 
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pains was taken to make the gun perfect, the 


| been made with the rifled-bore. Iron balls are 
| used in cannon, and as this metal can not be 
forced into the grooves, some of them are made 
with projections on the sides to fit the grooves ; 


nn 


Fig. 3.—A Cotomatap on Paixuax. 


others have a ring of lead attached to them, 
which expands into the grooves. 

Dirrerent Kixps or Cannon.—The Mor- 
tar (Fig. 1) is among the most ancient form of 
cannon. It is short and stout, having a very 
large bore, and is set upon a low, strong frame- 
work. It is used to throw balls and. shells 
high in the air, to fall down upon fortifications, 
ships, ete. No very great accuracy of firing 
can be attained with this gun, as it is too short 
to give permanent direction the to hall. Tt 
has been quite destructive, however, in throw- 
ing bombs into cities, where it made little dif- 
ference in what place the balls fell, 

The Howitzer (Fig. 2) is a cannon of smaller 
bore, and longer than the mortar, Itis usually 


Fig. 4.—A Warrworrn Gex. 


made of brass, or a mixture of brass and copper 
and other metals, called bronze. It throws 
either a ball or shell. The howitzer has the 
bore near the breech smaller than the forward 
part, forming a chamber to receive the powder. 
Small cannons of this kind, which are easily 
transported, are called Mountain How- 
ilzers. 
A Carronade differs from a howitzer 
in being fastened to the carriage by a 
loop of iron under the middle, instead of 
resting upon trunnions, or projections Fiy,5, 
from the sides. It is named from Carron, a 
village in Scotland, where it was first made. 
The Columbiad (Fig. 3) has a bore of equal 
diameter throughout, but the part near the 
breech is made much thicker than the rest, to 
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In many of 
these guns the thickness increases regularly 
from the muzzle to the breech, giving it a ta- 


Fig. 6.—r, Rounp Snor—g, Guar nor-. Ban SuOor— 
8 e, Cnaty Snor—m, Mvaxer Barta. 


pering form, Both solid shot and shells are 
fired from the Columbiad, and as its form less- 
ens the danger of bursting. it may be made of 
great bore to carry large projectiles. 

The Pairhan is the French name for the Co- 
lumbind, which was introduced into the French 
army from America by Gen. Paixhan. 

The Dahlgreen Gun is a form of the Colum- 
biad. named after the 
inventor, Capt. Dabl- 
green, of the United 
States army. 

The Whitworth Gun 
(Fig. 4) was invented by Mr. Whitworth, in 
England. It is a rifled cannon, The dotted 
lines in the barrel represent the grooves. The 
breech is serewed off in loading.as shown in 
the engraving. It carries a long conical iron 
ball (Fig. 5), cast with spiral projections on the 
sides, to fit the grooves of the gun. 


Fig. T—Cantsten. 


The Armstrong Gun is a breech-loading 
rifled cannon. The balls used have iron bands 
of lead cast 
upon them, 
to fit inte 
the grooves. 
Tt has been 
found dan- 
gerous to 
those using 
it in the open field, as the bands often fly off 
when a short distance from the gun, and kill 
the bystanders. 


Fig. .- A Bous Suv. 


Prosrctizes signify anything thrown or 
projected. Shot and shells of 
various sorts are the project- 
iles thrown from cannon. 
Round Shot (r, Fig. 6) are 
round, solid iron balls, weigh- 2 
ing from two to more than a 8 
hundred pounds. The ordi- Fie. 9.- Harp 
nary sizes for field use are GRENADE. 
from four to twelve pounds in weight, The 
guns from which they are thrown are called 
Light’ Artillery. Heavier shot are nsed in 
Heavy Artillery, for battering down fortifiea- 
tion, sinking vessels, ete. Bur Shot (b, Fiz. 6) 
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consist of two solid round shots, connected bya , 
bar, like adumb-bell. Chain Shot (c, Fig. 6) 
are two round shot linked together by a chain. 
They are frequently used tor destroying the | 
masts and rigging of vessels. Gripe Shot (g, 
Fig. 6) are small iron balls bound together in a 
canvas bag. They are usually arranged around 
an iron spike, somewhat in the form of a bunch 
of grapes. Cunister or Case Shot (Fig. 7) are 
small iron balls inclosed in a cylindrical tin 
box or case. The common Shell or Bomb (Fig. 
8) is a large hollow sphere of iron filled with 
powder and balls or fragments of iron. A fuse 
is attached, which takes fire when the cannon 
is discharged, and it is so arranged that it shall 
explode the shell at the moment it strikes the 
point aimed at. The improved fuse consists of 
two metal plates over the opening in the bomb, 
with fine meal powder between them. The 
inner plate has an opening to communicate 
with the powder of the shell, and the outer 
plate is marked with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Before the gun is loaded, the plate is pierced 
at one of these figures; at 1, if the shell is to 
explode in one second, at 2, for two seconds, 
and so on. Shrapnel or Spherical Case are 
large hollow shells filled with bullets, and a 
small charge of powder just sufficient to burst 
the shell without greatly scattering the con- 
tents. A fuse is attached as in the bomb. It 
is used in battles, on the field, to discharge 
among masses of men, and often makes fearful 
havoc. The Curcass is a shell filled with some 
highly inflammable compound, and pierced 
with several holes. It is ignited by a fuse, 
and the flames from the ingredients set fire to 
any combustible material around it. Round 
shot heated red hot, and thin iron shells filled 
with melted iron, are also thrown into towns, 
ships, etc., to ret them on fire. The Hand 
Grenade (Fig. 9) is a small thin shell filled 
with balls and powder, and fitted with a fuse. 
When used, the fuse is lighted, and the gren- 
ade thrown by hand. It is used in attacking 
forts, vessels, ete., at close quarters, or in re- 
pelling assailants, and is a formidable weapon. 


Junot.—Napoleon always made a point of 
observing the bravery and capacity of soldiers 
in minor positions, and giving them sudden 
promotion. His very best field officers were 
taken from the ranks. When he was at Tou- 
lon, sent there by the Convention to resist the 
siege, he had occasion to call for some one to 
write him a dispatch on the earthworks. A 
young subaltern stepped forward and performed 
the task. Just as lie had finished, a cannon- 
ball from the enemy plowed up the earth 


near him and covered his paper with dirt. 
They have sanded our letier for un,“ said 
the young man, coolly folding up the dispatch 
and politely handing itto Napoleon. The hero 
marked the characteristics of a true soldier in 
the act, and when he himself became the great- 
est general in the world, that young man, Ju- 
not. was his favorite marshal and boon com- 
panion. 


IMPRESSIVE ORATORY; 
A LETTER OF THEODORE PARKER, 


Brooks, xan Bostor, Sept. 8, 1851. 
Dear Sin: You ask how you can acquire 
an impressive mode of delivery. That will de- 


| pend on qualities that lie a good deal deeper, 
thun the surface. 


Its seems to me to depend 
on vigorous feeling and vigorous thinking, in 


the first place; on clearness of statement, in 


the next place; and finally, on a vigorous and 
natural mode of speech. Vigorous feeling and 
thinking depend on the original talent a mann is 
born with, and on the education he acquires, 
or his daily habits. No inan can ever be per- 


first a man of superior sentiments or superior 
ideas. Sometimes mere emotion (feeling) im- 
presses, but it soon wearies. Superiority of 
idens always commands attention and respect. 


doubt less know how to attain that, as weil aa I 
can tell you. One help to it is the habit of 
reading hard philosophical books, and giving an 


a good man to try upon; eo are Lord Bacon, 
Hooker, Scott, Ciark, Hobbs, and any of the 
great masters of thought. The philosophers 
are generally the beat reading for a minister. 
So much for the habit of thought. 
speak of the mode of cultivating the feelings— 
either such as relate to the finite object, or the 
* feelings infinite” which relate to God. 

We refer to the clearness of statement. If 
you have something to say, a good deal of your 
success will depend on the amount of the mat- 
ter. It is a good plan to put the least import- 
ant first, and the most important Inst of all. 
Thus there is a continual ascension and pro- 
gress of thought. The speaker runs up hill, 
and takes his hearer to higher ground at every 
step. In the expression of the thought, the 
shortest way is generally best; and it is better 
to state one thing once, and no more. The 
good marksman bits the mark at the first shot, 
and then puts up his piece; the bungler misses 
it, and blazes away a second and a third time. 
Things well known require no illustration, ex- 
cept fur beauty and the delight they give; things 
new or abstruse, and hard to grasp, require il- 
lustrative figures, etc. It is better to use def- 
inite than indefinite terms—to eay a man, and 
not an individual or a human being. I love a 
specific term, such as Thomas or Ellen, and a 
man or A woman. 

It is a good plan. before writing anything. to 
think over the subject, and see what you know 
about it; then to make a plan of your work, 
putting down the points you intend to make in 
their order, and under them the propositions, 
the proofs, illustrations, facts, etc. 
in the plan is time saved in filling it up. Then, 
in writing, a tired man can not write so well as 
a man not tired; a sleepy man, an unwilling 
man, can not write well—he will have sleepy 
readers (or hearers) and unwilling ones. Good, 


I need not 


Time spent 
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plain words are commonly the best — not fustic, 
and yet not mere liferary and dictionary words; 
the language should be chaste, and not vulgar. 

In the mode of delivery there is little diffi- 
culty. If you have felt with vigor and thought 
with vigor, you will write so too, and must 
speak with vigor. The best way that I know 
is to apeak distinctly, and in the natural tones of 
voice—in the tones of conversation, as far as 
possible. In most (country) churches we ueed 
not speak above the natural tunes of voice, in 
order to be heard. It is a great help to be fa- 
miliar with your manuscript. A man that nev- 
er lifts his nose from his notes cnn not interest 
About gestures, I can not 
give much advice—to some men they are nat- 
ural and useful; to others, not at all. Nature 
js the guide. Commonly the gesture ought to 
precede the word it is to illustrate. Look 


* says a li i . 
The habit of thought is easily formed; you | there!“ says a little boy, and points at the sun 


But he begins to point before he begins to 
speak ; euch is the method of nature. 
You will see that I find the chief helps to an 


impressive mode of speech in the man, and not 


account of them to yourself. Bishop Butler is | ont of him: 


There are no tricks in real elo- 
quence ; they belong to the stage, not the pulpit 
—nay, only to a low practice of the stage. 
The best books that I know are Campbell's 
Philosophy of Rhetoric and Whately’s Rheto- 
ric. Maury, Part Ist, Eloquence, is good. It 
is well to rend the works of great oratore— 
Webster (the greatest master of oratory in the 
world), Burke, North, Taylor, etc. The argu- 
ments of lawyers will help you much; you will 
find them in celebrated trials, in * State Trials,” 
for example—thuse from the time of James I. 
to James II. are full of such things as I refer 
to. The study of poets is a great help, both to 
the thought and the formof expression. Shak- 
speare isa valuable ally. If you read Greek 
easily, then Homer and Aschylus will help 
you much, Buta personal acquaintance with 
the Bible will be of incalculable aid. No book 
will so help the development of the religious 
feelings; no book in the world has such a deep 
and beautiful poetry; then, it is a great mine 
of illustration, because it. is the only book that 
is known to everybody. You see how Jesus 
illustrates his great truths by reference to com- 
mon things before the eyes of the public, and 
to common events of the day. I have written 
you a very long letter. ` 
Truly your friend and servant, 


Tueo. Parker. 
Rev. H. A. Kracu. 


$0 a 
Keep cool in argument. Remember it is 
the cool hammer that shapes the hot and hiss- 
ing iron to any desirable form upon the anvil. 
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Dupont anp WIIXES.— To the proprietors 
of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper we 
are indebted for the use of the portraits of 
Commodores Dupont and Wilkes. The like- 
nesses are from photographs by Brady. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GRORGE COMBE. 
(PROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 


[CONTINUED reow NOVEMBER NUMBES.] 

But we receive from creation overwhelming proofs of His mental 
attributes, In the stupendous mechanism of the heavens, in which 
our sun and whole planetary system are but as one wheel, and that so 
small, that although annihilated, its absence would searcely be per- 
ceptible to an eye embracing the universe—we perceive indications of 
power which absolutely overwhelm our imaginations. In the arrange- 
ments of physical and animal creation we discover proofs of wisdom 
without limits; and in the endowment of our own minds, and the 
adaptation of the external world to them, we discover evidence of un- 
bounded goodness, intelligence, and justice. 

The inference which I draw from these manifestations of the divine 
character is this, that God vails from us his individual or personal 
nature, to avert from our minds every conception that he stands in 
need of us, or of our homage or services, for his own sake; so that we 
may have neither temptation nor apology for adopting a system of 
worship, such as we should address to a being whom we desired to 
flatter or please by our attentions ; and that he reveals to us his moral 
and intellectual attributes, to intimate to us that the worship which 
will meet with his approbation, is that which will best carry into 
execution his will in that department of ereation which is placed under 
the dominion of man as a rational and responsible being. Now, what 
is this form of service? All creation proclaims an answer! It is 
acting in the spirit of the Deity, as manifested in his works. If so, 
natural religion must be progressive in its principles and duties, in 
correspondence with our increasing knowledge of the will of the 
Divine Being, expressed in his works; and it really is so. 

Theologians often reproach the religion of nature with darkness 
and uncertainty. They might as legitimately make the same charge 
against the science and philosophy of nature. Up to a very recent 
period, indeed, the science of nature was barren ; but the reason was, 
not that in itself it contained no wisdom, nor any elements adapted to 
the profitable use of man, but that man’s ignorance was so great, that 
he had not discovered how to study that science in its right spirit. 
As soon as Lord Bacon put him into the road to study it wisely, nat- 
ural philosophy became munificently productive ; and at this hour its 
stores continue to yield more and more abundant benefits to man, in 
proportion as they are opened up. 

The same history will hereafter be given of natural religion. While 
men were ignorant of every principle of science, it was most natural 
in them to ascribe every isolated effect to an isolated power, and to 
imagine as many deities as there were agencies in the world which 
they could not reconcile. They saw the river waters rolling in 
mighty torrents to the ocean; their Veneration and Wonder were 
moved by the power displayed, and they imagined a river god as the 
cause. They perceived the earth yielding spontaneously fruits, and 
flowers, and herbage, of the richest kinds; they felt the bounty of the 
gifts, and ignorant of their cause, ascribed them to a goddess, Ceres. 
They saw the seasons change, and the sun, moon, and planets present 
different appearances ; and deeply impressed with the manifestations 
of power which these orbs displayed, but ignorant of the cause, they 
imagined them to be deities themselves. All this was the natural 
effect of the human faculties operating in profound ignorance of phys- 
ical causation. 

But since science demonstrated that the planets revolve, and rivers 
flow, in virtue of one law of gravitation, we no longer ascribe each 
action to a separate deity, but attribute both to one; and our notions 
of that one are prodigiously enhanced by the perception of a single 
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power extending over such mighty intervals of space, and operating i 
all according to ono uniform law. In proportion, therefore, as w 
advance in knowledge of creation, we discover proofs of uniformity 
combination, mutual relationship, and adaptation that compel th 
understanding to ascend to one cause, and to concentrate in that cans: 
the most transcendent qualities. It is thus that our conceptions of th 
attributes of the Divine Being drawn from nature, go on increasing ii 
truth, in magnificence, and in beauty, in proportion as we proceed i: 
the acquisition of knowledge; and as our rapid progress in it is ol 
recent origin, we may well believe that natural religion could no 
earlier have presented much instruction regarding the Deity to th 
understanding or the moral sentiments of man. 

But the reproach is made against natural theology, that it is barre: 
also in regard to man’s duties. Here the same answer occurs. Nat 
ural theology teaches that it is man’s duty to perform aright the par 
which God has allotted to him in creation; but how could he discove 
what that part was, until he became acquainted with himself au 
with creation? Natural theology was barren in regard to dutics, onl 
because the knowledge of nature, which alone gives it form and sub 
stance, had itself scarcely an existence in the human mind, Man ha 
not learned to read the record, and was therefore ignorant of the pre 
cepts which it contained. He was exactly in the same condition, i 
regard to natural religioh, in which most of us would be if we ha 
never received any but a Gaelic Bible. The whole doctrines and pre 
cepts of Christianity might be faithfully recorded, and most explicit! 
set down in it; but if we could not interpret the characters, of wha 
service would the book be tous? It would be absurd, however, t 
object against the Bible itself, on this account, that it is barren oi 
instruction. 

In like manner, whenever we shall have interpreted aright the con 
stitution of the human mind and body, the Jaws of the physical world 
and our relations to it and to God, which constitute the record of ou 
duties, inscribed by the Creator in the book of nature, we shail fin 
natural theology most copious in its precepts, most express in it 
injunctions, and most peremptory in its demands of obedience. Fo 
example: When we know that He has hestowed on man an organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness, and enabled us to comprehend its uses an 
objects, every well-constituted mind feels that this gift implies | 
direct precept from God, that parents should love their children, Bu 
when we discover that this is a mere blind impulse, which ma 
egregiously err, and that God has given us intellect and moral senti 
ments to direct its manifestations, the obligation is instantly recog 
nized to lie on all parents to use these faculties in order to attain th 
knowledge necessary for loving their children according to true wisdom 
And what is this knowledge? It is acquaintance with the bodil: 
constitution and mental faculties of children, and with the influenc 
of air, diet, exercise, seasons, clothing, mental instruction, and societ 
upon them; so that the parents may be enabled to train them i 
health, to prepare them for becoming virtuous members of society, an 
to secure their present and future happiness. If any mother, throug! 
ignorance of the physical constitution of her child, shall so mismanag 
its treatment that it shall become miserable, or die, she has neglecte 
a great duty prescribed by natural theology ; because the moment sh 
perceives that God has rendered that knowledge necessary to the wel 
fare of the child, and has given her understanding to acquire it, she i 
guilty of disobedience to his will in omitting to seek it. The unhap 
piness and death of the child and her own attendant suffering ar 
punishments which clearly indicate His displeasure. 


l appeal to you who have followed a course of Lectures on Phre 
nology, and read the Constitution of Man,“ and been satisfied wit! 
the general truth of the principles unfolded in them, whether you di 
not perceive these to be duties prescribed in the constitution of nature 
by the Creator, to parents, with a command as clear and explicit, an 
with a sanction as certain, as if he had opened the heavens, and, ami: 
thunders and the shaking of the universe, delivered to them the sam 
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yrecepts written on monuments of brass! In truth, they are more so ; 
because the authenticity of the tablets of brass, like those of stone, 
night be disputed and denied by skeptics, who did not themselves see 
hem delivered; while the precepts written in our nature, adapted to 
he constitution of our faculties, and enforced by the whole order of 
reation, stand revealed in a record which never decays nor becomes 
bsolete, and the authenticity of which no skeptic can successfully 
eny. If the precepts therein contained be neglected by ignorance, or 
et at defiance by obstinacy, they never are so with impunity ; because 
rod in his providence sweeps resistlessly along in the course which 
e has revealed, laying in the grave the children in whose persons his 
rganic laws have been deeply infringed, rendering unhappy those in 
rhom they have been materially neglected, and rewarding with enjoy- 
nent only those in whose minds and bodies they have been obeyed. 

Every organ of the body and every faculty of the mind is a text 
rom which the most valuable lessons in natural religion might be 
rawn ; lessons thoroughly adapted to the human understanding, true, 
ractical, and beneficial. Natural theology would at once impress on 
hem the sanction of the Divinity, and enforce them, by showing that 
e punishes men for their neglect, and rewards them for their observ- 
nee, in the ordinary administration of his providence. If I am sound 
n the view which I have labored to establish. that this world really 
onstitutes a great theater of causation, adapted to the animal, moral, 
nd intellectual nature of man, so arranged as to admit of his becoming 
rosperous and happy in proportion as he becomes thoroughly intel- 
gent and moral, and by no other means, what a fertile field of pre- 
ept for the practice of virtue is thus opened up tous! How eloquent, 
ow forcible, how varied, and how instructive may not the teachers 
God's law and God's will then become, when they shall have the 
‘hole book of creation opened to them for texte; when every line shall 
e clear, interesting, and instructive; and when they shall be able to 
emonstrate, in the consequences which attend the fulfillment or neg- 
ect of their precepts, that they are teaching no vain or fanciful 
neories, but the true wisdom of God! Conceive for one moment how 
uch of useful, interesting. nay, captivating instruction, might be 
elivered to a general audience, by merely expounding the functions, 
ses. and abuses of the various organs of the body necessary to health, 
nd of the organs and faculties of the mind. holding up the constitution 
f cach as a Divine intimation to man, and the consequences of using 
r abusing each, as solemn precepts from the Divinity, addressed to 
is understanding and his moral and religious feelings! 

In presenting these views for your acceptance, [ assume that it is 
ossible to discover important duties by studying the institutions of the 
reator; and in the first Lecture, I stated that “ it is accordance with 
ve dictates of all the faculties harmoniously combined, which con- 
itutes certain actions virtuous, and discordance with them whieh 
institutes other actions vicious.” An objection to this doctrine, how- 
ver, has been stated in the following words: ‘‘ Here we would ask, 
hose ‘enlightened intellect’ is referred to in the above passage, or 
ow we can know when our own becomes sufficiently enlightened to 
e taken as a guide! Is this giving us one moral standard, or many? 
would answer this question by propounding to the objector another. 
Vhat moral standard does he himself possess? He will probably 
nswer, the Scriptures ;” but I reply that the Scriptures are dif- 
rently interpreted by different minds; and I again inquire, Whose 
lind constitutes the standard of infallible interpretation? The Pope 
nswers, that the minds of himself and of his cardinals, acting in 
nuncil, do so. The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 


owever, deny the pretensions of the Pope and cardinals, and virtually | 


laim it as belonging to themselves. The Episcopalians, Unitarians, 
nd Universalists, on the other hand, affirm that the Church of Scot- 
and has no more legitimate claim to infallibility in interpreting Scrip- 
ure than the Pope. . Where, then, is the standard to be found? In 
ny opinion, the decisions of those individuals who possess the largest 
evelopment of the moral and intellectual organs, and the most 
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favorable combination of them in relation to each other and to the 
organs of the animal propensities; who also possess the most active 
temperainents, and who have cultivated all these gifts to the highest 
advantage, will be entitled to the greatest respect as authorities on 
morals and religion, whether these be founded on interpretations of 
God’s works, or on interpretations of Scripture. If this standard be 
imperfect, I know of no other. 

Again: If these views be well founded, how unproductive of real 
advantage must the preaching and teaching of Christianity necessarily 
be, while the duties prescribed by nature are ignorantly neglected ! 
Nothing appears to be more preposterous than for human beings to 
pray, evening and morning, to their Maker—“ Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven; and all the while to 
close their eyes against perception of the means appointed by God for 
realizing his kingdom and doing his will on earth! So far from the 
duties prescribed by natural theology being either barren or adverse 
to Christianity, it appears to me that practical Christianity has 
remained, to a great extent, unproductive, misunderstood, and com- 
paratively feeble, in consequence of the dictates of natural theology 
having been unknown and neglected. If I am correct in the single 
position, that men in whom the coronal region and the anterior lobe 
of the brain are Jarge, are naturally alive to the truth and excellence 
of practical Christianity, while those in whom these regions, partic- 
ularly the coronal, are deficient, are naturally opposed to, or indifferent 
about it—how important does it become to obey all the dictates of 
natural theology for improving the development of the brain, as a 
preliminary condition, indispensable to the general introduction of the 
morality of Jesus Christ! The clerical teachers of mankind in all 
civilized countries are placed at present in a position which few of 
them understand. The theology which constitutes the distinctive 
creed of each sect is scholastic and dogmatical, resting on words and 
interpretations of words based on no natural foundation, and uncon- 
nected with any natural science. The discoveries which have been 
made since these creeds were framed, in Astronomy, Geology, and 
Physiology, have brought facts concerning physical nature and the 
nature of man to light, which were never dreamed of by the authors 
of these formulas of belief, and which yet bear directly on their merits. 
A Knowledge of these sciences is becoming widely diffused among the 
people, and the effects are already discernible in the United States of 
America, France, and Germany, where religious discussion is freely 
maintained. There the ancient formulas are every day falling more 
and more into disrepute ; while no satisfactory substitute for them has 
yet been introduced. This can not be achieved until the record of 
nature be honestly and fearlessly contrasted with that of Seripture, 


_ and justice done to both. When will the clergy open their eyes to 


this fact ? 


LECTURE XIX. 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF MAN. 


Natural Theolegy prolific in moral precepts-—Its dictates compared with those of the 
Ten Commandments—Anewer to the objection that Natural Theology exciudes 
prayer—Dr. Barrow, Dr. Heylln, and Lord Kames quoted—Worship of the Deity 
rational. 


In my last Lecture, I mentioned that natural religion is based on 
the sentiments of Veneration, Wonder, and Hope, which are innate in 
man, and which give him the desire to discover, and the disposition to 
worship and obey, a supernatural Power; that it is the duty of the 
intellect to direct these sentiments to their proper objects; and that 
the intellect obtains much needful illumination from the study of 
nature. I regarded the province of reason to be to unfold the char- 
acter and will of God, in so far as these are discoverable in the works 
of creation. I observed that, on this account, natural theology must 
always keep pace with natural science; science being merely a 
methodical unfolding of what God has done and instituted in creation. 
Hence I inferred that our notious of the character of God will be more 
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correct and sublime in proportion ‘as we become better acquainted 
with his works, and that our perception of our duties will be clearer 
and more forcible in proportion as we compare correctly our own 
constitution with his other natura] institutions. I concluded the last 
Lecture by observing that natural theology is in reality extremely 
prolific in precepts, and imperative in enforcing obedience, whenever 
we know how to read the record. In elucidation of this remark, I 
shall now compare the Ten Commandments with the dictates of nat- 
ural theology, and you shall judge for yourselves whether the same 
law is not promulgated in both. In order to see the precept, however, 
in natural theology, be it remembered that you must be able to read 
the record in which it ts written; that is to say, you must understand 


the constitution of the external world, and that of your own nature, 


to such an extent as to be capable of perceiving what God intimates 
that a rational being, capable of comprehending both, should do, and 
abstain from doing, in consequence of that constitution. If you are 
ignorant of this natural record, then the duties*which it contains will 
appear to you to be mere fancies, or gratuitous assumptions ; and the 
observations which Jam about to make will probably seem unfounded, 
if not irreverent. But with every indulgence for the ignorance of 
natural institutions, in which the imperfections of our education have 
left most of our minds, I beg to be forgiven for not bowing before the 
decisions of that ignorance, but to be permitted to appeal to the judg- 
ment of men possessing the most extended knowledge. If there be 
individuals here who have seriously studied natural science, and also 
the structure and functions of the human body, and the nature and 
functions of the mind, as revealed by Phrenology, they have learned 
to read the record of natural theology, and have prepared their minds 
by knowledge to interpret it aright; and to them I address the fol- 
lowing observations. A 

The Ten Commandments are given forth in the Book of Exodus, 
which narrates that they were delivered by God himself to Moses, 
written on tables of stone. If we find that every one of them is writ- 
ten clearly and indelibly also in the human constitution, and is 
enjoined by natural religion, this must strengthen the authority of 
Scripture, by showing that nature harmonizes with its dictates. 

The First Commandment is— Thou shalt bave no other gods before 
me.” 

This forbids an abuse of Veneration; and all nature, when rightly 
understood, proclaims one God, and enforces the same commandment. 
The nations who are lost in superstition and given up to idolatry are 
profoundly ignorant of natural science. In proportion as we become 
acquainted with nature, the harmony of design and unity of power 
displayed in the most distant portions of the universe proclaim more 
and more forcibly the unity of the Designing Mind; and hence the 
authority of this commandment becomes stronger and stronger as 
science and natural religion advance in their conquests. 

The Second — Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them,“ eto. 

This is a repetition or amplification of the same precept. 

Third— Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

This is still directed against an abuse of Veneration. As soon as 
the intellect is enlightened by natural religion, in regard to the real 
attributes of the Deity—reverence and obedience to him, as prescribed 
by these commandments, are irresistibly felt to be right, and con- 
formable to the dictates of the natural law; while all irreverence and 
profanity are as clearly indicated to be wrong. 

Fourth—“ Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy, eto.— In 
it thou shalt not do any work,“ etc. 

This enjoins giving rest to the muscular frame on the seventh day, 
that the brain may be able to manifest the moral and intellectual 
faculties with more complete success. It ordains also, that on that 


day the moral and intellectual faculties shall be exclusively devoted 
to the study and contemplation of God and his works, and to the doing 
of his will. 
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Every line of our bodily and mental constitution coincides with thi 
precept. Phrenology, which is a branch of natural philosophy, show 
that the mind depends for its powers of acting on the state of the brain 
and that if constant muscular labor be endured, the brain will b 
inert, and all our moral, religious, and intellectual faculties wi! 
become obtuse and dull; on the other hand, that if we indulge i 
ceaseless mental exertion, we shall exhaust and weary out our brain 
by over-activity, and become at length incapable of beneficial appli 
cation to moral and religious duties. Thus the obligation to rest i 
due season is written as clearly in our constitution as in the Fourt 
Commandment. * 

Indeed, our natural constitution commands not only an extent o 
repose from labor equal to that prescribed by the commandment, bu 
greatly more. It imposes on us the duty of resting from labor severe 
hours every day in our lives, and dedicating them to the study an 
practice of the will of God. The observance, however, which it pre 
scribes of the seventh day, is somewhat different from that taught b 
human interpreters of the Fourth Commandment. On this subjec 
the New Testament is silent, so that the mode of observing Sunday 
left to the discretion of men. Our Scottish divines, in general, forb) 
walking or riding, or any other form of exercise and recreation o 
Sundays, as a contravention of the Fourth Commandment. In ot 
constitution, on the other hand, God proclaims that while incessai 
labor, through its influence on the mental organs, blunts our mora 
intellectual, and religious faculties, abstinence from all bodily exe 
tion, and the practice of incessant mental application for one entit 
day, even on religion, are also injurious to the welfare of both bod 
and mind, and that on the seventh day there is no exception to ti 
laws which regulate our functions on other days. These require th: 
air, exercise, and mental relaxation should alternate with mora 
religious, and intellectual studies. Accordingly, natural theolog 
teaches us to transfer a portion of the Sunday’s rest and holiness | 
every one of the other days of the week, and to permit on the Sunda: 
as much of air, exercise, and recreation as will preserve the ment: 
organs in the best condition for performing their moral, religious, al 
intellectual duties. 

In the New Testament, no express injunction is laid on Christia 
to observe the first day of the week in the same manner that the Jev 
were commanded in the Old Testament to observe the last day of th 
week, or Sabbath. In point of fact, there is no explicit prescriptic 
in the New Testament of any particular mode of observing the fir 
day of the week. While, therefore, all Christian nations have agre 
in considering themselves not bound by the Fourth Commandment 
observe the seventh day, or Jewish Sabbath, they have differed 
regard to the mode of observing the first day of the week; and as 1 
Scripture prescribes no definite rule, each nation has adopted suc 
forms of observance as appeared to itself to be most accordant wi 
the general spirit of Christianity. Thus, in Catholic countrie 
amusements are permitted on Sundays after divine service ; in Sec 
land, amusements and labor, except works of necessity and merc 
are prohibited. In Scotland, also, Sunday commences at twel 
o'clock on Saturday night, and ends at twelve o'clock on Sund: 
night. In Massachusetts, on the other hand, different views a 
entertained. While Chap. 50, Sects. Ist, Zd, and 3d, of the Revis 
Statutes, prohibits all persons from doing any work, and fro 
traveling on “the Lord's day,“ Sect. 4th deelares that day, for t 
purposes of these sections, “to include the time between the mi 
night preceding and the sun-selting of the said day.” According 
the Scottish law, therefore, Sunday consists of twenty-four hour 
at all reasons of the year; while according to the“ Revised Statut 
of Massachusetts,” it consists only of sixteen and a half hours on ti 
22d of December, and stretches out as the days lengthen, but nev 
exceeds nineteen and a half hours at any period. Hence. in Scotlar 
a person would be fined or imprisoned for doing acts after sunset. | 
the Sunday evening, which in Massachusetts are entirely lawft 
Again, in the Revised Statutes of this commonwealth, it is declare 
by Sect. 5, that no person shall be present at any game, sport, pla 
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or publie diversion, except concerts of sacred music, upon the evening 
next preceding or following the Lord's day,” under the penalty of 
paying a fine of five dollars. In Edinburgh, the best plays and public 
entertainments are brought forth on the ‘evening next preceding the 
Lord's day,” or Saturday evening, and are then most numerously 
attended; so that in Boston a Christian is finet in five dollars for 
doing on that evening what a Christian in Edinburgh is perinitted to 
do without any penalty whatever. This shows how far each of these 
states assumes the power to itself of determining what may and may 
not be done on the first day of the week; a clear indication that no 
positive rule is laid down in Scripture for the guidauce of all nations. 

On the continent of Europe, both Roman Catholics and Protestants 
devote a considerable portion of Sunday to recreation. This may be 
cared, in some instances, too far; but unless the Scriptures abrogate 
the law written by God in our constitution, we in Scotland have erred 
in the opposite extreme. The force of this observation can be appre- 
ciated only by those who are acquainted with the physiology of the 
brain. The difference between the expounder of the Bible and him 
who unfolds the natural laws is this: The former, when he departs 
from the natural laws, can enforce his interpretations of Scripture 
ouly by an arm of flesh. If men refuse to forego air, exercise, and 
recreation on the seventh day, the priest may refuse them church 
privileges, or call in the police to fine and imprison them; but he can 
do no more. He can not change the nature of the mind and body; 
nor will the Creator punish the people for not acting as their teacher 
desires them, in opposition to the natural laws, The interpreter of 
the Book of Nature, on the other hand, may wield no arm of flesh; 
but he is enabled to point to the power of God enforcing the divine 
laws, and to demonstrate that punishment is insepard®ly connected 
with infringement, and reward with obedience. The expounder of 
Scripture. who, without inquiring what God has commanded in his 
natural laws, goes to Parliament, and prays for authority to enforce 
his own interpretation of the Fourth Commandment on his country. is 
met by opposition, ridicule, and aversion ;# he is astonished at what 
he regards as the perverse and irreligious character of legislators, and 
ascribes their conduct to the corruption of human nature. It is the 
arm of the Deity that opposes him. His scheme. in so far as it pro- 
hibits wholesome recreation, is in opposition to the Divine Jaws written 
in the nature of man; nature speaks with a thousand tongues; and 
his object is baffled by a might which he neither sees nor comprehends. 

This appears to me to be the real cause of the bad success in Par- 
liament of the Sabbath-observance bills. They clearly conform to 
nature in so far as they prohibit compulsory labor on that day; but 
they certainly depart from the laws written by God in our constitution 
when they tend to discourage and prohibit that extent of recreation on 
Suudays which a corporeal frame like ours demands, and without 
which the mind. while dependent on the brain for its energy, can not 
put forth its full vigor either in morals, religion, or science. I fear 
that these ideas may appear startling to some of my present audience 
who have not studied the connection of the brain with the mind ; but 
believing them to be correct interpretations of the Divine will, I should 
feel myself guilty of moral cowardice if I forbore to bring them under 
your notice. . , 

When, on the other hand. the expounder of Scripture interprets 
according to God's jaw as revealed in nature, he is backed and sup- 
ported by the whole weight of the Divine power and authority in 
creation, and his precepts become irresistible. He needs no act of 
Parliament and no police to enforce his edicts. The Lord of heaven 
und earth, who proclaimed the law, carries it into execution. 

The Fifth Commandment is—“ Honor thy father and thy mother,“ 
te, 

This enjoins an exercise of Veneration toward parents. Natural 
heology enforces this precept in the most direct and effieacious manner. 
nere is an organ of Veneration prompting us to respect virtue, wis- 
iom, and experience, and our parents are among lls natural objects. 
There ir, however, one modification of it which natural theology 
oints out, not expressed, although implied, in the Fifth Command- 
nent: Parenta must render themselves legitimate objects of veneration‘ 
y manifesting superior moral, intellectual, and religious qualities and 
trninments, before they are authorized to expect the sentiment tg be 
ireeted toward them by their offspring. Both Scripture and reason 
equire them to do £0, and they have no warrant from either to exact 
everence while they neglect their own duties. 

The Sixth Commandment is— Thou shalt not kill.“ 

This forbids an abuse of Destructiveness. In natural theology we 
ind that the dictates of Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscieutious- 


„ At the timo the text was written, Sir Andrew Agnew was beseeching Parliamont to 
9 75 bit for the botter observance of the Sabbatb, 
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ness all conspire with the commandment in forbidding violence; and 
moreover Combativeness and Destructrveness lend their aid in enfore- 
ing the precept, because they prompt society to retaliate and slay the 
killer. 

The Seventh Commandment is Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

This forbids an abuse of Amativeness. lu natural theology. the 
whole moral sentiments conjoin in the same prohibition; and they 
and the intellect carry the restrictions and direetions greatly farther, 
They proluibit marriages at ages too early and too late: marriages of 
persons related in blood; of persons wio possess imperfect or inimoral 
developments of brain; of individuals while laboring under any great 
constitutional malady. In short, natural theology, interdicts many 
abuses of Amativeness not mentioned either in the Old or New Tes- 
tament, and it shows its authority in the natural laws for its require- 
ments. The disregard with which the dictated of natural theology in 
this department are treated is to be traced to profound ignorance that 
God has issued the prohibitions. Weare not yet accustomed to regard 
nature as a revelation of God’s will, or to direct our conduct by it; 
but this is either our fault or our misfortune, and it is wrong. 

The Eighth Commandment is— Thou shalt not steal.“ 

This forbids an abuse of Acquisitiveness. In natural theology, 
Conscientiousness and the other moral sentiments concur in the 
deuunciation of theft, and the intellect points out to the culprit that 
the individuals who are the subjects of his depredations, will visit 
him with a treatment which must prove painful to himself. 

The Ninth Commandment is—“ Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

This forbids the action of the other faculties without the control of 
Consecientiousness ; all the moral sentiments proclaim the same 
prohibition. . 

The Tenth Commandment is— Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
house.“ ete. 

This forbids an abuse of Acquisitiveness, combined with Self- 
Esteem, in the form of self-love, seeking gratification at the expense 
of others. Conscientiousness and Benevolence are directly opposed to 
such abuses, and condemn them. 

Thus the precepts contained in the Ten Commandments are 
enforced in natural theology by the dictates of the whole moral sen- 
timents, and also by the arrangements of the physical and moral 
worlds, which bring evil on those who contravene them. 5 

Trying these commandments, then, by the standards of natural 
theology, we see no reason to question their inherently Divine char- 
acter; for we find them all written in the natural record of the 
Divine will. I may observe, however, that they are not complete. 
As rules of duty—Firstly, they do not forbid. in express terms, abuses 
of Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, Love of Appro- 
bation, Benevolence, and many other faculties; and, secondly, they 
do not expressly enjoin the direct erercise of any faculty except that 
of Veneration. There is no commandment prescribing as a duty the 
exercis>,of Benevolence, Conseientiousness, and Intellect. or enforcing 
legitimate uses of Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness. Cautiousness, 
etc. The New Testament far excela the Mosaic law in supplying 
these deficiencies. First, Christ forbids the abuses of all our facul- 
ties; secondly, he enjoins the active and legitimate ezercise of all of 
them ; and, thirdly, he clearly proclaims the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, or teaches the duty of loving our neighbors as ourselves; 
and natural theology coincides with, and enforces his commands. 
Want of time prevents me from showing this in detail. but you can 
have no difficulty yourselves in following out the subject with the 
lights which you now possess. 

It has been stated as an insuperable objection to these views, that 
they entirely exclude the practice of prayer, praise, and devotion. If 
God govern by general and immutable laws, what, it is asked, is the 
object or advantage of offering him any homage or service whatever ? 
I answer this question in the words of Dr. Isaae Barrow: We do not 
pray to instruct er advise God ; not to tell him news or inform him of 
our wants (he knows them, as our Saviour telleth us, before we ask) ; 
nor do we pray by dint of argument to persuade God and bring him 
to our bent; nor that by fair speech we may cajole him or move his 
affections toward us by pathetical oration; not for any such purpose 
are we obliged to pray. But for that it becometh and behooveth us to 
do, because it is a proper instrument of bettering, ennobling, and per- 
fecting our souls; because it breedeth tnost holy affections, and pure 
satisfactions, and worthy resolutions; because it fitteth us for the 
enjoyment of happiness, and leadeth us thither ; for such ends devotion 
is prescribed.” * The doctrine that God is immutable, that he governs 
by general laws, and that our prayers have no effect on biin, has been 
maintained also by two eminent Scottish divines, Drs. Lecchman and 
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Blair, quotations from whom you will find in the ninth chapter of the 
t Constitution of Man.” [ here add the following sentiments expressed 
in * Theological Lectures at Wertminater Abbey.“ by John Heylin, 
D. D., Prebendary of Westminster and Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand.* 

Disecoursing concerning prayer.“ vol. i., p. 94, he says: © Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of. before ye ask him. These 
words are highly instructive, and may serve to give us a solid and 
practical knowledge of the true nature of prayer. The proper end of 
prayer is not to inform God of our wants, nor to persuade him to 
relieve them. Omniscient as he is, he can not be informed. Merciful 
as he is. he need not be persuaded. The only thing wanting is a fit 
disposition on our part to receive his graces. And the proper use 
of prayer is to produce such a disposilion in us as to render us 
proper subjects for sanctifying grace to work in, or, in other words, to 
remove the obstacles which we ourselves put to his goodness.“ 

The same views were taught by the philosophers of the last century. 
* The Being that made the world,” says Lord Kames, ` governs it by 
lawas that are inflexible, because they are the best; and to imagine 
that he can be moved by prayers. oblations, or sacrifices, to vary his 
plan of government. is an impious thought, degrading the Deity toa 
level with ourselves.“ His lordship’s opinion as to the advantage of 
public worship shows that he did not conceive the foregoing views of 
prayer to be in the least inconsistent with its reasonableness and 
utility. “The principle of devotion,” he says, “like most of our 
other principles, partakes of the imperfection of our nature; yet, how- 
ever faint originally, it is capable of being greatly invigorated by 
cultivation and exercise. Private exercise is not sufficient; nature, 
and consequently the God of nature, requires public exercise or public 
worship, for devotion is communicative, like joy or grief, and by 
mutual communication in a numerous assembly is greatly invigorated. 
A regular habit of expressing publicly our gratitude and resignation 
never fails to purify the mind, tending to wenn it from every unlawful 
pursuit. This is the true motive of publie worship; not what is 
commonly inculcated—that it is required from us as a testimony to 
our Maker of our obedience to his laws. God, who knows the heart, 
needs no xuch testimony.’’+ 

The objection that natural theology excludes devotion and praise 
is equally unfounded. It no doubt excludes both, with the object of 
gratifying the Creator, by expressing to him our approbation of his 
works and government, as we would seek to please an earthly sov- 
ereign by addresses conveying to him our favorable opinion of his 
measurcs. But if our moral and religious sentiments be deeply 
penetrated with a sense of our own absolute dependence on his power, 
and with admiration of his greatness and goodness—if our intellects 
be imbued with clear perceptions of his wisdom—if our whole faculties 
flow toward his laws and institutions, with the most earnest desire to 
know and to obey them; and if we have been created social beings, so 
that our souls expand in vigor, augment in vivacity, and rise into 
higher sublimity by acting in concert in the presence of each other, it 
appears to me that every form of worship and devotion which shall 
give expression to these states of mind is not only permitted, but 
enjoined by natural religion. It teaches us, however, humbly to 
regard ourselves as enjoying a vast privilege, and reaping an unspeak- 
able enjoyment, in being thus permitted to lift up our minds to God ; 
and it extinguishes the thought, as impious and unwarrantable, that 
by our devotiona we can render God happier or better, or pay back 
by any service of ours his boundless gifts to us. Natural theology 
also discountenances every conception of ‘our pleasing God by pro- 
fessions of respect which we do not feel, or of propitiating his favor by 
praises of his laws, while we neglect and infringe them. It also 
teaches that the whole of human kind are equally the children of 
God; because it demonstrates that he has formed after one pattern all 
the nations of the earth, governs them by the same laws, offers them 
the same means of happiness, and visits them with the same punish- 
ments when they transgress his statutes. Finally, it attaches no 
value to opinions, faith, or belief, apart from actions ; because it shows 
that it is only by practically doing that which God has prescribed in 
the record of his will, that we can reap enjoyment or avoid evil. In 
short, it renders the practice of our duty a test of the stncerity, and the 
results of that practice a criterion of the soundness of our belief. This 
appears to me to be also the essential character of Christianity. 

You will observe that in this summary there is no notice of punish- 
ment and reward, or of forgiveness for transgressions, in a future 
state. On this point natural theology, like the Jewish Dispensation, 


appears to me to be silent. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.) 


* '749—Toneon and Draper tn the Strand, 46. i 
+ Sketches, B. III., Sk. 8. ch ill. § I. St. Augustin states views substantially similar, 


in hts 180th Epistle TO Proba,” quoted ln: The Church of the Fathers.” 1840, p. 200. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE PULPIT. 


[EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON BY REV, HENRY WARD BEECHER.) 


FORGIVENESS. 


Foraeivensss is not alike easy in all. It is difficult in peculiar dis- 
positions. And although this fact does not excuse one for remissness 
in forgiving, the knowing that it is more difficult in some than in 
others, may be a means of siding men. The difficulty in the case of 
many persons, I suppose. arises from the fact that their disposition is 
keyed on aelf-esteein. Self-esteem is the essential pivot of innnhobd. 
It is thut faculty which gives one 4 sense of majesty in himself. It is 
the faculty that gives one a conscionsness of the whole dignity and 
power of his being. And where this is strong. nnd unquatified by 
love and the other qualifying faculties, a man stands with such a su- 
preme consciousness of his own worth and importance, that an offenso 
against him seems like an offense against the state. He feels as 
though that which touches him with injury touches God. And he 
appears to think that he must carry himself with a kind of relentless 
justice. A proud man may be slow to take an offense; but these men 
that are slow to light are slow to be put out. Commend me to a mer- 
curial man, that is quick angry and quick over his anger. Such men 
emit n shower of sparks the moment a wroog is committed against 
them. but they are sparks that go out before they set anything on fire. 
But deliver me from those men that are like hickory coals, which do 
not blaze, but which keep hot all night—and all day, too, for that mat- 
ter; for I have raked them eut of the ashes, in a live state, forty-eight 
hours after they were conle. A man that has this central element of 
self-esteem ; that has a supreme conceit of himself; that is not garru- 
lous, but reticent (for a proud man never cuckles, though a vain man 
always does); that is respectful to others, and observant of their rights 
hecause he has such a sense of his own; that will not do what he 
would not have done; and that carries himself strictly in accordance 
with the justice of pride—when one intrudes on him he ia struck in 
the very center of his being, nnd that whole being effulges in a spirit 
of anger or revenge; or, if not in this, at feast in a spirit of unkind- 
ness. The man that has touched ine to injure me is not a man that 
it is s iſe for the universe to see go unpunished,” is his feeling. Men 
that have large eelf-esteem, and that are proud, are men that are 
much addicted to inveteracy of dislike. and to an unforgiving spirit. 

If to self-eateem is added one other thing, or if that other thing 
exists without self-esteem (but especially if it exists with it), the dif- 
ficulty ig still greater, I think that of all men. a man that is scrupulous 
and conscientious finds it hardest to forgive. I think that the most un- 
christian men in tha world are men that so seldom do wrong with any 
overtness of intention that they do not know how to make allowance 
for men that do wrong openly. If you never did think a fie, the 
probahility is that you will be a despot over everybody that you meet 
who does lie; but if you know that in stress of temptation, and under 
certain influences, you break down in telling the truth, there will be a 
memorial in your mind which will lead you to say, * I am not the man 
to be very fierce in judging them.” If you never get angry, you will 
be apt to be very censorious of those who do; but if you are accus- 
tomed to flash and flame with anger, you aay, Why should not I be 
forbearing and tender of others that get angry!“ And the man that 
is strictly just, but at the same time not benevolent ; the man who has 
his lineamenta, as it were, cut in marble, clear, white, shining, beauti- 
ful, but cold and unalterable; one of those stern, juridical men that 
have brought the rigor of the bench into their persoual relations—that 
ia the man that makes forgiveness horrible. * * * 

If a man bas conscience and self-esteem, and holds himself in a 
penurious life, and does little that is wrong, because he does not do 
much anyhow, and ia stately, and proper, and particular, then he will 
be narrow and severe; and when he meets a transgressor, he will be 
hard and unyielding as a flail-stroke on a barn floor, on rattling wheat. 
And when, under such circumstances, a man makes it a duty not to 
forgive, and says, I ought not to do it,” there is nothing to be com- 
pared with the relentlessness of his spirit. There are three words 
that I would have put to prison for the term of their natural lives— 
but, if, and ought. How many good things would men have done that 
they have not done, had it not been for but, that opened the door and 
let them run the other way! How many good things would have 
been done that have not been done, had it not heen for that sneaking 
if, that pulled the switch so that men went on the wrong track! How 
many monstrous wickednesses have there been in the world that would 
not have been, had it not been for ought, that led men from the true 
path by making them think that their duty lay in another direction. 
When self-esteem is monarch, and conscience is lord-chancellor, and 
they go out together to punish wickednese, I pity the people. 
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EDITORIAL WELCOME. 


We hail our readers and the new year 
with a cordial welcome, With all its 
doubts and uncertainties, with ali its hopes 
and fears thickly clustering around its 
cradle, still we welcome it, and with it all 
its duties and labors. In opening a new 
volume of the PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and inviting our readers to the repast 
which we thus spread before them, it 
seems to us like inviting old friends to a 
New Year’s dinner. In 1838 the company 
was small, the viands new, and to most of 
the guests untasted ; but as in a quarter of 
a century families increase and multiply, so 
have the guests around the mental repast 
which we have kept spread to this day. 
Truly the few readers of the first volume 
of the PurenotoaicaL JouRNAL have 
become a host. Still, there is room for 
more; and our philosophy bids all welcome 
to the feast. 

Phrenology is a man-reforming science. 
It teaches us our own failings, it opens to 
us the virtues of our fellow-men; through 
our own faults it teaches us charity toward 
our fallible brother; explaining as it 
does, the immortal elements within us, we 
learn to see, in every brother, traits which 
ally him to the gods. Since this JourNaL 
first went forth on its mission of mental 
culture an entire generation has been born, 
educated, and sent out on the voyage of 
active and respona ble life. To-day, a mil- 
lion men and women in our own country 
are more and better intellectually, morally, 
socially than they would have been with- 
out the teaching of Phrenology through 
this Jounxal. We might speak more 
strongly and say that a million men an 
women owe to it their best culture and 


their highest tone of morals; they have. 


been elevated in the scale of being, and 
their conduct and character favorably mod- 
ified by it; and we hazard nothing in 
saying that tens of thousands have been 
rescued from a downward course, and 
turned toward virtue and morality—in 
short, even saved by Phrenology. He 
whose passions goaded him to infatuation 
has been taught by Phrenology to under- 
stand the nature of his mental organization, 
and how to suppress and guide his passions 
by the proper stimulus of the moral sen- 
timents and the intellect. Hundreds have 
told us in plain words that Phrenotogy had 
saved them from dishonored graves, and 
puilt them up in manliness and honor. 
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Some few may have perverted its doctrines 
and “ wrested” it, as some have the sacred 
Scriptures, “to their own destruction.” 
Phrenology has had its opponents, and still 
has them, as what good thing on earth has 
not? Learned men, conceited in the pos- 
session of what their Alma Muter taught 
them, gather about them a supercilious 
cloak of self-confidence, and condemn 
whatever they did not learn at college. 
Nor is this particularly strange. Man is 
an imitative being, is born to be teachable, 
and to accept from his seniors cordially and 
implicitly whatever they may teach. The 
teaching should be correct, and, of course, 
implicitiy accepted. Those, therefore, who 
have not been taught Phrenology in the 
schools and colleges, naturally enough 
question its truth; and as their pecuniary 
success depends upon their prosecuting 
their profession, they study it to the exclu- 
sion of other departments of knowledge; 
hence we have physicians, clergymen, and 
lawyers who know little or nothing of 
Phrenology, and who, through scholastic 
egotism, denounce it without ever having 
read fifty pages of any work favoring its 
claims. 

We have not forgotten the historic fact, 
that when Harvey promulgated in England 
the theory of the circulation of the blood 
which theory was so perfect at the outset 
that it never has been essentially improved 
with all the anatomical and physiological 
light which has been shining upon it for a 
hundred years—such was the bigotry of 
the profession respecting the discovery, 
tbat not one physician who had arrived at 
forty years of age, and had attained to any 
considerable eminence in his profession, ever 
accepted Harvey’s theory as correct. The 
young men, and those having but little 
reputation to lose, looked into it and 
accepted it. The same bigotry has attended 
the teachings of Phrenology. “ Not many 
mighty, not many noble,” but the common 
people, chiefly, have been its adherents and 
advocates, It is not uncommon in this 
day for people, governed more by appro- 
bativeness and imitation than by self- 
reliance and common sense, to ask of Phre- 
nology, as was asked of another subject 
eighteen hundred years ago, Have any 
of the rulers or Pharisees believed it ?” 

If there could to-day be an inventory made 
of all the influence which Phrenology has 
exerted in modifying literature, education, 
the administration of justice, the training 
and management of children, the treatment 
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of prisoners, and especially the treatment of 
insanity, it would be found that the sum total 
of this influence is immense, and it would be 
seen that the teachings of the science are 
intimately, though not apparently, blended 
with ali our best culture. In regard to the 
treatment of insanity a thorough revolution 
has taken place, and no man within our 
knowledge stands at the head of a lunatic 
asylum in this country who does not essen- 
tially base his treatment of the insane upon 
phrenological principles. Fifty years ago 
the insane man was “possessed of the 
devil ;” now insanity is regarded as a dis- 
ease of the brain and nervous system, and 
treated accordingly. Neighbors, friends, 
husbands and wives, have learned by Phre- 


‘nology how to adapt themselves to each 


other's peculiarities, how to make allow- 
ances for the faults and idiosyncrasies of 
each other; and more, and better than all, 
those who have studied the science have 
learned its inestimable value not alone in 
the social circle, but in every sphere of life, 
particularly in that of the training of chil- 
dren, apprentices, and ‘students; they have 
learned how to awaken one class of facul- 
ties and discourage another, and what facul- 
ties to awaken and what to depress, in order 
establish in the mind of the pupil the ele- 
ments of self-control. We have learned 
that the whole mind is not angry when 
Combativeness is aroused, and that the 
angry individual possesses at the same time 
the elements of all the sweet and gentle 
graces of sympathy, morality, and love; 
and that these may be called into instant 
action, to abate the anger and restore the 
equilibrium of the mind. 

But why should we. set forth in this 
article—this New Year’s greeting—the ben- 
efits of Phrenology, its philosophy and 
adaptation to human want? Those who have 
been with us from the beginning know how 
earnestly we have labored; they have 
watched public sentiment, observed its 
changes, and seen the benefits of the science 
in themselves and in those around thein. 

Shall we journey together another year? 
shall a single name be dropped from our 
subscription list? Certainly those who 
know best the benefits of Phrenology will . 
not part company with the Journat, nor do 
we fear that any faithful reader of a single 
volume will feel willing to make the journey 
of the new-born year without it. From the 
beginning, old subscribers have obtaii ed 
new ones, and these, in turn, have solicited 
and obtained others; and on this principle 
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of self-multiplication our subscription list 
has been carried to a very high figure. 
True, our country has had twelve months 
of tribulation; but we trust that “ tribula- 
tion will work patience, experience, and 
hope ;” and though it may be destined to 
walk the valley of trial twelve months 
more, yet we devoutly trust and believe 
it will not, we hope that every friend of 
Phrenology will continue with us not only, 
but that in view of the dull times and pecu- 
niary embarrassment, each will put forth 
extra exertion to secure new subscribers. 

Character and history are now being 
made rapidly. Men who have been gliding 
in the well-worn channels of ordinary life 
have been, by the exigencies of the times, 
suddenly called to posts of eminent respon- 
sibility, and we congratulate our country- 
men upon the fact, that men thus brought 
out from their obscurity by the calls of 
patriotism, have evinced talents which their 
friends had not supposed them to possess. 
The present war has given a new impulse 
to literature, such as fifty years of peace 
could never produce. It shall be the office 
of the Journat, as it has been in the past, 
to illustrate the characters and doings of 
eminent patriots which this war has called 
into prominence. We have given the por- 
traits, phrenological characters, and biog- 
raphies of Generals Scott, McClellan, and 
Banks, and of Col. Corcoran, and we purpose 
to favor our readers with the likenesses of 
many more of our eminent warriors. 

We confidently believe that the promul- 
gation of Phrenology is destined to bless 
the world in all its interests and relations. 
We have sown, sometimes in sorrow and 
poverty, and we believe that our country- 
men will reap a rich reward as the result of 
our labors and privations. Those who know 
the worth of Phrenology, we are confident 
will aid this vehicle of its promulgation not 
less in this our country’s hour of trial than 
when peace and plenty crowned all qur 
borders. Wishing every reader health, 
happiness, and long life, and expressing to 
all our cordial belief that they will aid us 
and the cause which we labor to promote, 
we enter heartily upon the new volume, 
trusting that before it shall be completed 
our glorious Union shall be restored to its 


wonted peace and prosperity, and the cause 
of humanity and progress in all that is 
glorious and good become all the firmer 
and stronger by the ordeal through which 
our country is passing. A happy New 
Year to each of our readers, to our Country, 
and the World! ` 
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WHAT WE HOPS FOR. 


We hope for the renewal of every old sub- 
scriber, and the names of fifty thousand new 


ones, before this first month of the new year 


shall be past. We hope that every person 
who has been benefited by the teachings of 
either of our Journats will resolve to get a 
club of subscribers. If 80. our list of subscrib- 
ers will soon be very large. Now that thou- 
sands of our countrymen are off for the war, 
and the women have to a greater extent than 
ever before the home-interests to manage and 
care for, we appeal especially to our female 
reader-friends to act as agents for the 
Journats. Some of our most efficient and 
successful agents for obtaining subscribers have 
ever been women; and now that woman has 
increased responsibilities, she needs more than 
ever before the aid which the PureNoLoeicaL 
JoonNAL would give her in guiding the edu- 
cation of her children, and the health-advice 
contained in the Water-Core JOURNAL to 
enable her to keep her family well, and thus 
avoid doctors’ bills and death. What maid or 
matron renlizing this truth will not get one or 
more subscribers for the new voume. We 
mean to make the Journa the coming year 
richer in good counsel to all than ever before. 


Xiterarz Hotices. 


Tur ReseLLIoN Record: A Diary of Amerioan 
Events, with Documents, Narratives, I!tuatrations, Inel- 
dente, Poetry, etc. Edited by Frank Moore, author of 
“Diary of the American Revolution.” With an Intro- 
duetory Addresa» on the Causce of the Struggle, and the 
Great Issues before the Couutry, by Edward Everett 
First volume, with E’even Portraits on Steel. a Colored 
Map, and various Disgrams. New Yorn: G. P. Pat- 
naw, Publisher ; C. T. Evans, General Agent. 


When the present causeless and wicked rebellion was 
thrast by ‘he Svath upon the country, it not only astonished 
the civilized world, but seemed to awaken at once a spirit 
of patrioti · m among the people, a new fervor of eloquence 
in the public speaker, great clearness and graphic power 
in tbe editor, snd an forpiration of patriovic poetry not 
only among our oldest and best known poeta, but also 
voices unknown or little known to the publie were awaked 
and attuned to song, and offrred up on the altar of onr 
oou. mon liberties in this death-strugule with a common 
enemy. Ae the public press was daily teeming with events 
hig with Importance to be future historian, the desire 
arose In us to save files of some of the best public journals 
for futare reterenee. We actually did cat out every new 
poem relating to the war we eaw, reaotved at least to have 
a priceless screp-rook of patrioto and national poetry. 
After saving up perhaps a hundred choice pieces of poetry, 
we learned that a work eulitied the Rebelion Record” 
was being produced, and that the history, the documents, 
and the poetry of this great subject were to be oullected and 
arravged sons in all respects to meet the wants of the 
case. This aunouncement, of course, led us to abandon 
our plan of saving files of papers and making scrap-books 
of poetry, for here tt was being dune most effectually, 
The first volume of this great work is out, aud contains, 
besides the fine steel engravings, over 75u octavo pages, 
and should be in the library of every lawyer, statesman, 
Politician, and fadeed every man who wishes to bo peted 
on this greatest subject of modern times. II ie issued in 
Weekly numbers, aud afterward bound in handsome 
volumea, or, like any similar worke, may be retamed in 
pumbers. T. e volume betore us brings duwn the history 
to June, 1861. 
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Business otices. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKHBRS. 


In Janvary and in Jory we begin new Volumes of 
this Journat, Those whose subscriptions close with the 
last number, can now forward, with their request f r re- 
ne wal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers, 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and ‘rast to our co-working friends In 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the ime 
to begin the good work. 
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Br CAR TVI. — If those ordering the JouRNAL 
would write all names of persons, poat-offices, etc., core 
rectly and plainly, we should receive leas sco!ding about 
other people's errors. We are not infallinle, but most of 
the errors about which agents complain are not attribut- 
able to any one in the JoorNa office. People who forget 
to date their letters at any place, or to sign their names, or 
to give the name or address for copies ordered, will please 
take things calmly and not chargo us with their sins of 
omission, ete. 


Tue JounvAL is published strictly upon the 
CASH 6YSTEM; Copies are never mailed to Individua! aub- 
seribers until paid for, and always discontinued when the 
subscription expires. IIence we force the JOURNAL upon 
nore, and keep no credit books, ex perleuce having demon. 
strated that the cash system is altogether the best for both 
subscriber and publisher. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure; 
but our friends must not be disappolated If they do not re- 
celve the particular number desired. We do not make 
any nambers to serve us as apocimens, but intend that any 
Month's issue shull be a fair index of the year, and conse- 
quently use for distribution those of which wo havo a sur- 
plus after supplying subscribers, 


Farenps—-Co-workers—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 


work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uablo periodicals. A little well-tirected effort, just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thas scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we not hear from you? 


To get an idea of what a whaling voyage really 
is, witbout encountering ita perils and hardships, one has 
only to visit tbe fine panorama of Capt Williams, vow on 
exhibition at Hope Chapel, 720 Broadway, where an even- 
Ing can be pleasantly spent, and many things learned, for 
only a quarter.” 

Poxrace Sraurs.— As the old stampe are no 
longer received in payment of postage, our friends wil! 
obtige us by sending new ones instead, any quantity of 
which will de received in payment of books or aubscrip- 
tons, 


HAVING Beew a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persona to renew thelr sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: far 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 6 copies, 88; single copy, 61. 

Teachers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subsoribers in the neighborhood 
where tbey reside. Traveling Ageuts may obtaln Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations. 


CLu»s may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
nme to friends at a distance, 

Susscrigers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the JorexaL sent the full time. 

Pearsons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the JOURNAL or paper. 


Wr will clab with any newspaper or magazine 
publisbed in New York, Boston, or Pbiladelphia. 


Ee Our terms are, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 


. 


| 
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Special Hotices. 


Improvements made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pens, and seenred to the sabscriber 
by Letters Patent, nave enabled nim to overcome the many 
imperf-eilona hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
wruing publie should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for mx months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel; tuereſore, it is ecouomy io use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, white the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
went; therefore, perfect uniformity of wring is obtained 
only by the uae o the Gold Pen, 

The Gold ben is always ready and reltable, while the 
Ste-l Pen must be often condemned and a new one relcet. 
ed: therefore, in the ure of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is cxpab'e of receiving any degree o“ elasticity. s0 
that the Gold Pen js, exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the band and arm ere not 
injured, as le known to he the casc by the use of Sterl 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to +1, ace ding to eze, the average wenr of every 
one of which will far auilust a gross of the best Steel Pena 

Sold by all dealera in the hne throughout the country. 
Wholessle and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclorm cast or post-stamps, Will ree 
ceive prom t attention, and a pen or peun correspond ng 
in vaine. and selected according to description, will Im- 
mediately be sent hy mall or otherwise, as dhected, 

Adress, A. Morton. 25 Maiden Lane, New York 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best und most extensive manu'acturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of their excetlence.”—. F. 
Tribune, 

„We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for n long time and have always found them the best tn- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. T. Evening Pont, 


Terra. upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the saeth gams 
Tof, and rugæ of the month are so accurately formed a: 
display a perſeet prototype of the nuturnl rand. restoring 
the TRUR KXPRES8IUN of the mouth and original contour 
of the jare. 

It in the height of art tu conceal art This we do most 
positively, as cur numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphtet may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Sen, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


J. Parrisn, 323 Canal Street, New York, 


mannfacturer of Sh'rts, Bosoms, Wristbands, and Collars, 
is now selling s! prices 10 suit the times: 

Men's and Boys’ White Shirts, &: cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, 8, #1 “5; and saperior made, to mesure, 
eut ny a practical sbirt-cutter, and ft guaranteed, six for 
$9, $ 0 50. and 8 2. 

ET Ladi» will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosome, Collars, and Wristbands, fur soirt-wakiog, at 
very low prices, 


Instructions IN GyMNASTIcs. containing 
a fall Description of more tban Eight IIundred Exerctecs, 
and Il'ustrated by Five Huudred Engravings, by J. E. 
d'Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall aud 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 


Reporrers’ PHonograpuic Boos. 


Hon. T. H. Benton ald, Had DUN Tur been known 4% years 
aco, li would have savep aR 20 YEANA HARD La Non.“ 
The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 40 
Manuel of Phonograpny, Exerc's interpnz'd. Pitman 60 
Roporter's Companion, Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 +0 


Phonographic Teacher, A Trent'se on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Revoriing Style.... 15 
Phonogrwphre Reader. Companion to Peine Manual 33 
New Manners Book. Corresponding Byte.. ....-.. 75 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webate 45 
American Manual of Ptonograpny. By Longley. 50 
Phonograph:e Copy Book, with Morocco Covers ho 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover iks 10 
The American Poonerte Dictionary. By Smalley... 4 00 


The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 
The ahove hooks will he cent. prepaid, by roturn of the 
Firat MAIL, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 405 Broadway, New York. 


P 5 a Ae a 
Tae Pronoorapnic TEACHER. 
A Complete Systematic Instructor in the Art of Pheang- 
raphy, or Shori-Hand. ö 
This book explains in a manner easily understood, the 
principtes of Phonography, and to impart thorough tustruc- 
hon in the art without the ald of an oral teacker. Pho- 


nography ts ine most simple and natural short-hand ever 
invenio. By the md of it any one can casily write ont a 
Bprect, or a sermon as it la bemg delivered. Phonog- 
rauhe is a highty useful acquirement te any young man, 
no matur wpat business he Muy select. Prepaid by mull, 
for 4» cents, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Adbertisenents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Anoouncements for the next number 
should be sent in at once, 

TrEs.—Twenty-fire cents a line each insertion. 


IAE GENESEE FARMER 


ESTABLISHED IN 1881, 

THE FARMER S OWN PAPER. 
THE CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER IN THE 
WORLD! 

ONLY FIFTY CEYTS A YEAR. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


Published for thirty years in one of the best wheat and 
fruit regions of America, with correspondents in nearly 
ev ry State and in Canada, jt contains information of great 
inter et and importance to every farmer, gardener, and 
fruit-grower, 

NO FARMER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT, 


It cost. ouly Fifiy Cents a Year, and contains more agri- 
cultural and hericultural matter than most of tue two- 
dollar weeklhes. 

ACCURATE MSRKET REPORTS 
Of the London, New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Bof- 
falo, Chicago, Cincifma’i, and Toronto markets are given 
in each number. All the leaving foreign and American 
journals are received. and special pains are taken lo give 
the latestand most reliable information in regard to the 
state of the crops at home and ubroad. 

A copy of the paper sent free to all who wish to. exam- 
ine it Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS. Publisher and Proprietor, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

t AGENTS wanted everywhere, to whom the mos 

liberal offers are made. itb. 


GUTTA-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sore MANUFAOTURRERS, 


73 WILLIAM STREET, 
OOBNEER LIBKRTY BT., 


TIR 
CHEAP-ST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Flax and WATER- 
Pszoor. Applied 
t New and Old 
Boofa of all kinda 
and sent u all 


paria of the coun- NEW YORK. 
Iry, with full direc- 


tions for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 


AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Ginsa, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, ete., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced whicb is not affected by water. 


Wo iesaLe WAREHOUSE: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY 8T. 


A New Edition of 


How To GET A PATENT. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 


tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 


made, 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps, 


Fowuer AN P WELLS, 
308 Broad way. New York. 
NEW 
Execrro-GaLvanic BATTERIES, 
OELEBRATED FOR THR CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
2 AND BINILAR DISEASES, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PIILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Pxrors, $10, 602, 415, or 820. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


[Jan., 


A 


Now WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 


T 
NOISE 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in au the princip i (tes and Towns in the 
Unit d S ates, 


The Grover & Baker &ewing Machine Company are 
now manofocturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, oachines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Sieb, of the same patterns and nt the sume prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Sutch Machines, thus affordirg 
the public the advantage of comparing the stuenes of the 
two trading m«chines and exereuing thetr own judgment 
ar to their respective merus. This ts the only company 
that manufactures hoth kinda of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


GAY’S PATENT 


MARBLEIZED 


Gutta Percua Roorina, 


Warranted Pure Gutta Percha and India Rubber, 
No Coal Tar. 
FORBES & WILLIS, 

78 South Street, and 13:2 Broadway. 
Central Office—S!0 Broa way, opposite St Nicholas. 
Send for Circular, 

MARBLEIZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES, 


Heavy Percha Duck Boofing............ 6 cents per foot. 
Doubie Felt Marbled do, ...........4 cents Der foot, 
Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled....... 1% cents per foot. 


Country merchants supplied et re 'uced prices. 


GEORGE L Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Pon ran Harras, Warne 
AND Steam Heating APPARATUS, KITCHEN AND LAUN- 
Dbzy Kanges, Reaistens, VENTILATORS ETO. REPates 
rog THE Happowam KaNxGes AND Fumaaors. No. 54 East 
18fu StrkaeT, BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIV&RSITY 
Prace, New Youx. 12t 


Baker, SurrH & Co., SoLE Pro- 
prietore and Manufacturers of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, tor Warming a d Ventilaung Private 
Dwellings, eic., by Low Pressure Steam. 

EST Descriptive Pamphlets furuished gratuitously ou 
application, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 


Only Manufactory and Office - Noa. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET. New York. 


By mail, Zu cents. 


Our Farm or Four Acres, 
AND TOE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


How to RISE IN THE. WORL o. 


—Young men should be temperate, active, courteous, 
promp', careful, persevering, honsrabte, honest, respect- 
ful. generous. and should thornughly * Know Toemeclves.” 
Porenology teaches eeti-knowledue, and with 1t all the 
Sbristian graces, together lin the modus operandi of 
rising in the world, 

Hon. Horack MANN saye: “IT look upon Phrenology as 
the guide to Philosophy and the handmal+ of Cnrintinulty. 
Whoever dlesemin- ies true Phrenology is a public bene- 
factor.” 

Rev. HEN RT Warp Bercase says: “If a man wishes 
to know practically what he is made up of; if a man 
wishes a knowledge of human nature for defluite practical 
purposes, there is no system which wil! nid him in acquir- 
ing that knowledge tike the aystem of Phrenolovy. Prac 
tical Instructions, with written descriptions of character, 


given daily by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 


PirysloLoey, WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS.—The Skla and its Fu: etions: the Tis- ues; Mene 
tal System; Philosophy of Mind, The Special Senses: 
Touch, Taste, Sm., Nearing, Sound, Sight. The Voice; 
Speech, Tono, Compass, Musical, Ventritoquism. In THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. A great work, Sent by Mail for ta. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


$5 Savep—$1 27 Procurrs | For tHE WINVI ER Schools AND 


Post-patp Scpace- sers, Patent Press aud Book for 

copying businers tetters inatnutly aud ps rtecdy. 
Whoiesrle * gents and Cat vassers wanted, 

For parti ulars, address, with saap, 

6169 J. II. ATWATER, Providence. R. L 


A Rewarkanir POOK. 
Aix tow. ro Puysicat Pesrrotiax; ar, The Philoso- 
pus of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
egin Boddy Syonne ry, Health. and Vigor, Secure 

Loug Life, and Avoid the Ivfirmities aud Deſormiues of 

Age. By D H. Jacques. 

Thisis an origina’ and deeply interesting work, replete 
wih wonderful facts and important deductions. and pre- 
senting Many novel applteations of the highest trutns of 
Pnystolo-y, Hygiene, Mental Scene“, and Esthetica to 
Bumau Physical Improvement, Our author is ne quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and pos in a spirit 
of churlatanism, that be hero shows us how the phys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—bow 
man may become strony, active, efflelent-In a word, 
manly; how woman may rej ‘ice in the tutlness of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
Properly belong to ber sex; und how the child, well-born 
and well-mutured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womanhood. Everybody should 
read the bouk, tor every body is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and ut the same 
ume so chastely und delicately visens-ed in it; buy while 
it commends itself Ge alt. it bas especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wie and motber. 

Dlustrated with more than twenty plates, and numerous 
Wood cuts 

A new edition fs now ready, Price 61. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Tur PRENOLOGICAL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; sbowing 
the exuct loc-ilon of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. Jt may be packed and sent with 
tufety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to auy port ot e world, Price, mcluding 
box for packing, only 61 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, %8 Broadway, New York. 

„This ls one of the most Ingenious inventlons of the age 
A cast made of plaster ot Paris. tho size of the human head 
on which the exact locanon of each of the Phrenological 
Org - vs is r+ presented, fully developed. with al) the divisions 
and claaficattone. These who can not obtain the services 
of a profeseor may leurn io a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole ecrence of Purevology, s0 for as the 
locations of the Orguns are concerned. NV. I. Latly Sun 


Facts ror Youne MEN 


AND 
FACTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
On the evils of those pernicious practices which impalr 


the intellect, affect tine health, und, if continued, finally in- 


sure the destruction of both body and eoul, 
We have been unanle for me time to furnish this valu 
abe litio work, but have now a supply on hand. 
Price of each, postpaid, 14 cent. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
30> Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Booxs FOR FARMERS. 
Grasses anD Prants. Their Natural History. By 


Charles L. Flut 2. $1 25 
MILOn Cows anD Daisy Farina, By Charles L. 

Flim n Ä . e 1 25 
Amenican Frort Ccrruntsr. By John Thomas... 1 25 
Horse anv His Dingases. By Bobert Jennings... 1 25 
AGRICULTURAL CugMistxy. By Jas. F. W. Jubuston 1 50 
CHEMISTRY iN 17 APPLICATIONS TO AGBICULTURE 

AND PUTS.:᷑ rr e rece neces .. 100 
Dapp ox THE leases OF CATTLE, 1 2 
Country Lire BY CorprLanp..... Sema were 2 
Nourn Amexican Insects. By B. Jaeger. 1 15 
Uses AND AxBuses or Alk. By Griscom..... 1 60 
ANNUAL Reointer FOR N. By J. J Thomas. 30 
Every Man His Own LA WIE. eese 1% 
MyoTeries or Bas-Kixring EE TLAIX ZD. By M. 

QUINÄR C 1% 
Ovr Fas or Four Aor, and the Money we Made 

CCC 0 60 
Pear Cocturz, Its Propagation, Planting, Culti- 

vuti· n, ez . 1% 
CaTECUGM OF Cnrum ru. ꝗ 0 80 
DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL PocLtey. With alxty- 

ve original Portr. ——y—ͤ— . 1 2 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
FOWLEE AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


‘Tue Racks or MEN, WITH POR- 


TRAITS.—Ongin of Races, New Theory of Population, 
ven in THE ILLUSTRATED H YDKROPATHIC ENCY- 
Sent by Mail for 68 00. 


jitized by (GO gle 


WINTER EVENINGS. 
THE ONLY DAY-SCHOOL PAPEK PUBLISHED! 
THE BEST SCHOOL MUSIC, 

Origin::! Schoo! Dialogues, Series, Reaning- Lessons, Let- 
tera to Children, Poetry, Speeches, Enigmas, 
Beauttel Engrave gs ete, in 
OLARK S SCHOOL VISITOR, VOL. VI. 
1 EV. ALEX CLARK. EDIT R. 

A large and elegsntty printed Monthly for Teachers and 
School Chilnren everywhere. 

The SCHOOL VISITOR hra more reading matter, finer 
Mlustrations, and better Music than avy juvenile period- 
ical published for the price, 

One copy, one year.. Fo cen:s. 

Threo coples, oue year. §1 00. 

Eignut * = 2 09 (only 25 cents each). 

Twelve“ os 8 00 (and one to club maker, 

or premium of Day School Bell”). 

The music alone in the VISITOR is worth more than 
twice the price of the paper. 

Specimens furnished free. 
eluos. Address 

DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 
1808 Cuestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Now ia the ume to form 


WANTRD.— A REFORMER TO As- 


sur in cultivating Fruits, Vegctablea, ete., for Market. 
it 


For particulars address 8., box 887, 
t.. 


School or Family. 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention toour improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
ſessors in Medical Colleges. 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of ita kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this, Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartica, which will 
afford only temporary relief. and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 


Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, 82. 
Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 


tbe doz n, and to go by express or as freight. 
Extra Elastic Bulbs sent by mail for 60 cents. 
44 46 Tubes cry ry 25 « 


Fowlrk anv WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tue Rieur WORD IN THE RIOT 


PLACE: A Pocxer Dictionary or SyNoxyme, Tron - 
NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHEASRA, etc., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and ProofsReading. 
This ls an in‘Hapensable compunlon for every writer aud 
speaker who would say exactly what be means, ond 
neither more nor less, and say itintne hest way. Price, 
bu cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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OFFICE ror PATENTS. 
FowLen axo WeLLe’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


Our paient business is conducted by Mr. Thomaa P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular syn-psis of 
patent lew, “ How to Get a Patent’), aiden by ae able and 
experienced corps of sssintants, both at home and abroad, 
ELEVEN years of experivnuee onthe par of M-. He ym 
the busineas, Hod the readence at Washington ot an emi 
neutly careful and efficient examining agent, tormerly em- 
ployed in the Uneed Stata Patent Offlee, ana fatiliar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unvana! 
facilities for the transaction of their business, When itis 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth Bev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecersury to aay that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, expecialty when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rej. cted entirely 
in conaegience of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and undersianding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manages 
ment since the latter part of the year 1356, during which 
ume It has increased to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of ese 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden quest-ons of patent law, both In 
the Patent Ottive and before tho Judges of the United 
State Circust Court 
Apviox in Regagp to Tus Novecty Aub PATENTABIL- 

ITY OF AN INVENTION 
is given free of charge upon receipt of auffictent deserip- 
non and eketch or model In a mujority of cases our 
knowledye of previous inventions enables Us to give satia- 
factory information to luven tur without the expense of 
special seurch. 


Peetiminany EXAMINATIONS 


are, however, made tn cases which involve considerable 

doubt, tor the usual fee of five dollars, except in case of 

extreme and unusual co phiendon aud diffleutty. These 

e are carefully made and elaborately re- 
T 


APPLIOATIONS FoR PATENTS 


aro prepared by us with greut care, vot only to obtatn a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the paient 


shall have been secured. Particuiar attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class, Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual feo of five dollars. Many »pplications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department 
might with ekilltul management by an experienced 
sollvitor be prosecuted to a auccessful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applicationr for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements aud caveats, promptiy and carefully at- 
tended 10. 

Centrally located in aur con:merctal metropolis, and 
having an able aud experienced agent at the seut of Qov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patenta; while our arrangements abroad en- ble us tò se- 
eure foreign pulents on the moat Btistactory terns, Our 
present srrangemeuls are auch that we nope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the publte for our ser- 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptoess to the wants of inveutors Communications in 
reference to inventions, putents. or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended ta, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broad way, New York. 


BOOKS. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Joven ars, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book iu money or postave stamps, will 
bave it prompuy forwarded by mail, free of poscaye. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


‘tne New ILLUSTRATED 1i YDRO- 


PATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History 
of Medicine, from tbe earliest period down 10 ihe present 
time, covering every move of treatment ever practiced, 
including all varieties of BATHING, and uses of Water 
by different Natious. Price 88 00. 


READY RGOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires ouly to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. 


Put upon 


rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mall. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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LIPE ILLTITRATED, 

Tbe only publication in the world devoted chiefly to the 
science of human nature mentally and physically, appeals 
confidently to the lovers of progress and of mankind to 
continue that support which has hitherto given It so wide 
a feld of infinence and eo vast a power for good. The 
combination of Lurs ILLUSTRATED with the JovgNaL 
imparts several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered It so 
eminendy popular and useful. 
PHRENOLOGY 
wilt still, very property, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Phrenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate tte philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
puraulu of th Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOXMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, hut popularly treated, ampiy 
illustrated, and made Interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, “ A sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
In lu reladon to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 
MECHANICS. 

As at least one balf of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Coustrucilveness, the 
various mechanici! arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 
wili occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and gelſ- Culture, and Just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needa in the discharge of hia or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tax Young, also, will flod the 
Journal a friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for uso- 
faluess and success in life. : š 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Bketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journala in the World, 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volame to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
In connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
Jouswat, ought to insure us at least, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 
subscribers for the fortheoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? A litue effort by each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND (0-WORKERS— 


all persons Interested in Human Progress —are invited to 
ald tn the circulation of the PARRNOLOGIOAL JOURNAL- 


bi TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
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Ten Copies, to separate addresses, If desired....... 


Any persou sending 88 for. ten copies, will be entlued 
to au extra copy grats. 


Add aix cents a ye ir for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Spectmens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to seil our publications, 
Bend for our Wholesale List and Confdenilal Circutar. 
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A GUIDE TD HEALTH, 

Tun Warre-Cunze Jounx AL should be read in every 
family, because 

It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art. 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Haman Race, 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true aclence of Human Life, 

Tt explains the Laws and Conditions of Health, 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

Tts influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 


Tho best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be sammed up in three words: 


tg Preserve Your HEALTH. 


To Get RIUUb .... . . nn Your Heatran. 
To Enjoy Animal Life . PIV Your HAI. 
To Do GO. . PRESERVE Your HAIR. 
To Acquire Knowledge........Prusssvz Your Huatrm, 
To Aualn Eminence,..........Paeszsva Your HAITI. 


Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great oon- 
cern, the paramount buainees, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 

THE WATERCURE JOURNAL 

In It the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 

explained, and one of its principal objects is to teach 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed ona- 
voldable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
Jouena is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 

Tas Waten-Curs Jourxat will clearly present all 
subjects cunnvoted with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Veutilauon, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ete. 


. Hydropathy is fully explained, and ite application to all 


known diseases pointed out. 


If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, a:.d desire to avold disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Care Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water Cure Journal. 

Bat while the Warzz- CVI Jooxxal is intended te 
treat principally of disease, ite natare, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be Interspersed with such miscel 
lansous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All 


Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish mach valuable 
reading mauer, aside from the medical department. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, Monthly, One Tear . 81 00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired........ 5 00 
Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitied 
to an extra copy gratis. 
Add aix cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publicatlone 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Ciroular. | 
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GEORGE OPDYEE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Orpykx has an active temperament, a 
large head, a full-sized and well-developed 
body, and is apparently healthy and vigorous. 
The likeness which we present is a good one, 
so far as form and general appearance are 
concerned, though it does not impress the ob- 
server that the origival has so much activity, 
spirit, quickness, and positiveness of character 
as he really possesses. In other words, the 
man himself indicates more clearness, vivid- 
ness, sprightliness, and energy than one would 
expect by looking at the portrait. 

His head appears to be very well balanced, 
evincing harmony of character and talent. 
The forehead is not quite so receding as the 
portrait indicates, but he has large perceptive 
as well as large reflective organs; he is quick 
in observation, capable of discerning the 
qualities of things, their uses and relations, 
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OPDYKE, 


GEORGE 


is well adapted to gather knowledge, and also 
to go into the details of education and of busi- 
ness, Ab a scholar, he would be particular 
and specific, and would make sharp and ap- 
propriate definitions and descriptions, He has 
an excellent memory of -what he sees, hears, 
reads, and experiences. The middle of the 


forehead is very full; h 
carries his knowledge, there 
fore, in such a manner the 
he can avail himself of | 
when it is needed. Hadh 
devoted himself to liters 
ture, or to law, or to science 
or teaching, he would hav 
made his mark. - 
The side-head is ful 
but not extravagantly de 
veloped ; hence the anime 
and selfish feelings are nc 
prominent. He has fore 
without undue severity ; hi 
courage is strongly marked 
yet he is not rash nor over 
bearing. His Acquisitive 
ness appears to be abou 
fully developed, showing 
sufficient desire for propert 
to put forth the necessar 
means for acquiring it, ye 
not enough to give eagernes 
or a grasping tendency. Hi 
Firmness and Conscientious 
ness are large, laying th 
foundation for stability, de 
termination, perseverance 
and unbending integrity 
His Cautiousness is a prom 
inent quality; he is guard 
ed in action, prudent ir 


counsel ; but he does not shrink from responsi 
bility or from performing his duty, though i 
may require severe labor or personal sacrifice 
He is not rash nor headlong in his busines: 
operations, and counts the cast and conse. 
quences before he makes a promise or engages 
in an enterprise. 
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His social organs, as a class, are large, giv- 
ing him pleasure in the social circle, and the 
disposition to be fraternal and call around him 
genial spirits. He is faithful, steady, and 
cordial as a friend, and doubtless has more 
personal friends than the majority of men in 
his social position. Sincerity, straightforward- 
ness, uprightness, dignity without arrogance, 
intellectual clearness, practical talent, pru- 
dence, energy, and self-reliance, are the lead- 
ing traits of his character. He certainly has 
ali the signs of a man of integrity, and we 
trust we have a foundation for believing that, 
in the administration of the high trust which 
is now committed to him, he will show incor- 
ruptible integrity, and verify a remark made 
to us since his election by one of his political 
enemies, namely, that there is not money 
enough in New York to buy him, or cause 
him to waver in the least from the line of his 
duty.“ We trust, and believe, that time will 
prove this encomium from his opponent to be 
well founded. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Opdyke, the present mayor of New York, 
is a native of Hunterdon County, New Jersey, 
and is about fifty years of age. He is de- 
scended from good old Knickerbocker stock, and 
one of his ancestors was among the very first 
settlers of New Amsterdam. He removed to 
the city of New York about thirty yearn ago, 
where he has since been engaged in business, 
his residence during a portion of the time being 
in his native State. Although during his 
whole life he has had strong political convic- 
tions, his earlier years were devoted to busi- 
ness, and his leisure time to the culture of his 
mind, to scientific investigations, and literary 
pursuits; and aa the result of his investiga- 
tions, in 1851 he published, at the solicitation 
of his friends, what had then been some time 
written in his search after the grand principles 

- that underlie the whole system of government, 
a very clever work on Political Economy. His 
public career properly dates from the ycar 
1848. Hitherto a Demoorat in 1848, he joined 
the Free Soil Party as a friend and admirer of 
Mr. Van Buren, and was one of the committee 
of seven who framed the celebrated Buffalo 

platform. In 1858 he represented his district 
in this city in the lower House of the Legisla- 
ture, and how well the interests of the city were 
protected in his hands the defeated schemes of 
many a private jobber will illustrate. He was 
one of the few whom no one thought to ap- 
proach with improper suggestions. The wel- 
fare of the city was his ambition, and the pro- 
motion of her interest the sole object of his 
effort. In 1859 Mr. Opdyke was a candidate 


for the mayoralty of New York city, and the | 


noble run which he then made, under circum- 
stances which influenced thousands of his best 
friends to cast their votes for another, through 
fear that Mr. Opdyke might not prove the 
stronger man to defeat Mr. Wood, cheered his 
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friends and the friends of munieipal reform 
with the conviction that his success was cer- 
tain in the recent canvass which was carried 
for him over both Gunther and Wood, and 
made him mayor of the metropolis for the 
coming two years. He assumed the duties of 
his office on the first Monday in January, 1862. 

We think that we can safely say that there 
is no one in New York who has been more thor- 
oughly identified with all the industrial and 
commercial interests of the city for several 
years past. As a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, his efforts are always zealously 
lent to the support of every measure that tends 
to the prosperity of this great commercial mart. 
His proficiency in and love for the sciences have 
given him a prominent position in the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science 
the New York Historical Society, and kindred: 
institutions. Since the breaking out of this 
unholy rebellion, the whole force of his brain 
and energy, backed by liberal contributions 
from his purse, has been devoted to the sup- 
port of the government, and the devising of 
ways and means to carry on most efficiently 
the war for the Union. In addition to natu- 
rally strong powers of intellect, Mr. Opdyke 
possesses a mind well disciplined by severe 
study, yet characterized by a breadth of com- 
prehension and decision, a practical tact and 
knowledge of human nature that peculiarly 
qualifies him for an executive officer, As a 
business man, he has an enviable repntation. 
Honesty, industry, and capacity have long 
ranked him among our most successful and 
prominent merchants. His private character 
is without reproach, while his public record is 
distinguished for its singleness of aim, the 
good of his constituents, and the rare quality 
of political honesty. 
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WHAT MAKES A THIEF? 


Tur question is often asked if large Aequis- 
itiveness necessarily makes a person thievish. 
We answer, No. However, most great 
thieves have a large endowment of the organ. 
Men who have large Conscientiousness and 
large Acquisitiveness possess the desire and 
the disposition to be honest, as well as the 
disposition to acquire property. They may 
also possess all the moral and religious organs 
in a high degree, which tend to elevate the 
mind and restrain the undue action of Ac- 
quisitiveness, and any other of the lower 
propensities. Large Cautiousness with its 
accompanying sense of danger respecting what- 
ever is wrong; Self-Esteem and Approba- 
tiveness, which give pride, dignity, manliness, 
a sense of reputation, and the desire to main- 
tain a good standing in the community, 
combine to keep Acquisitiveness within its 
proper bounds. Doubtless, however, Cau- 
tiousness and Approbativeness often promote 
the undue activity of Acquisitiveness under 
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certain circumstances. A person who has 
been accustomed to style, fashionable life, and 
a respectable position, finding himself short- 
ened in his means, may avail himself of 
opportunities to steal by means of forgery, 
false pretenses, or by making false accounts 
and pocketing the difference when employed 
in business by others. 

A man with a perfectly balanced head may 
abuse any one of his faculties through stress 
of temptation and unfavorable circumstances 
There are some persons, doubtless, who are 
born with a strong inclination to theft aa 
others are to extra fear, undue appetite, excess 
of anger, pride, vanity, or qualities of intellect 
which give genius or idiocy. In this way 
are the sins of the fathers visited upon the 
children, for one generation, at least. The 
great majority, however, of thieves, do not 
have large Acquisitiveness so far as our 
observation has extended. By a greet majority 
we mean that tribe of petty thieves who steal 
a loaf of bread, a pair of shoes, a pound of 
sugar, or any little articles they can lay their 
hands on and carry off. Necessity, poverty, 
pinching want, in these cases are the prime 
cause of theft. These persons never get 
rich by stealing, and hardly ever have a 
second suit of clothes or a week’s provisions in 
advance. They are thriftless, improvident, 
care too little for property to work patiently 
and persistently year after year to acquire 
comfort as they go along and competency for 
old age. On the contrary, a man who has 
large Acquisitiveness, if he is fortunate 
enough also to have conscientiousness, cau- 
tiousness, energy, and intellect, will set about 
earning an honest, substantial, abundant 
livelihood. He will be economical of his 
time, willing to work hard for good pay, pru- 
dent in respect to what he earns, and thus he 
will accumulate and have an abundance, and 
therefore no necessity for stealing, or, we 
might perhaps better say, no temptation 
through want to appropriate another’s goods. 

It often happens, in making public examina- 
tions, that the most respectable, thrifty, and 
honest man in the town, will be brought for- 
ward for examination; we pronounce his 
Acquisitiveness large, describe him as being 
fond of money, and other property, but 
upright, just. Then, perhaps, some petty thief 
will be brought forward, a lad who has been 
thrown out upon the world like a stray waif, 
having a drunken father and a disheartened, 
poverty-stricken mother; he has been allowed 
to play truant and waste his time, and while 
a child to help himself at groceries and 
orchards to such things as he can eat, and 
perhaps once a day got a scanty meal at home. 
Growing up thus neglected, and having 
inherited but little Acquisitiveness, he is not 
prompted to work for profit, or evon for a sup- 
port, and is soon notorious for his petty thefts, 
and it is expected that Phrenology will in- 
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stantly declare him a thief, which, naturally, 
he is far from being, when, indeed, he has not 
half so much Acquisitiveness as the honest 
deacon we had just examined. 

Great thieves generally have large 
Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, and but 
little Conscientiougness and Cautiousness ; 
they generally have strong passions, and 
desire large sums of money to pamper their 
appetites and feed their passions. Occasionally 
we find such a thief with a fine intellect, but 
generally they lack comprehension, planning 
talent, and that general balance of mind and 
character which would qualify them to adopt 
a highly honorable and responsible business, 
and conduct it with credit and skill. They 
are your tricky men, full of subterfuge, indirect 
action, momentary smartness, but not of 
philosophical, inventive, far-reaching judg- 
ment. Finally, nine out of ten thieves 
become such because of bad training and a 
moderate development of those organs which 
produce economy and thrift. 
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THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOWL- 
BDGH—No. 2. 


BY GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
PROYEASOBR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


THE EAR. 


Tux second of the Gateways of Wisdom is 
the Ear. The organ or instrument of hearing 
is, in all its more important parts, so hidden 
within the head, that we can not perceive its 
construction by a mere external inspection. 
What in ordinary language we call the ear is 
only the outer porch or entrance vestibule of a 
curious series of intricate, winding passages, 
which, like the lobbies of a great building, 
lead from the outer air into the inner chambers. 
Certain of these passages are full of air; others 
are full of liquid; and thin membranes are 
stretched like parchment curtains across the 
corridors at different places, and can be thrown 
into vibration, or made to tremble, as the head 
of a drum or the surface of a tambourine does 
when struck with a stick or the fingers. Be- 
tween two of those parchment-like curtains a 
chain of very small bones extends, which 
serves to tighten or relax these membranes, 
and to communicate vibrations to them. In 
the innermost place of all, rows of fine threads, 
called nerves, stretch, like the strings of a 
piano, from the last points to which the trem- 
blings or thrillings reach, and pass inward to 
the brain. If these threads or nerves are de- 
stroyed, the power of hearing as infallibly de- 
parts as the power to give out sound is lost 
by a piano or a violin when its strings are 
broken. 

Without attempting to enter more minutely 
into a description ef the Ear, it may now be 
stated that, in order to produce sound, a solid, 
a liquid, or a gas, such as air, must in the 


first place be thrown into vibration. We have 
an example of a solid bedy giving a sound 
when a bell produces a musical note on being 
struck ; of a liquid, in the dash of a waterfall 
or the breaking of the waves; and of the air, 
in the firing of a cannon or the blast of a trum- 
pet. Sounds, once produced, travel along solid 
bodies, or through liquids, or through the air, 
the last being the great conveyer or conductor 
of sounds. 

The human ear avails itself of all these 
modes of carrying sound ; thus the walls of the 
skull, like the metal of a bell, convey sounds in- 
ward to the nerves of hearing; while within the 
winding canals referred to is inclosed a volume 
of liquid, which pulsates and undulates as the 
sea does when struck by a paddle-wheel or the 
blade of an oar. Lastly, two chambers, di- 
vided from each other by a membrane, the one 
leading to the external ear, the other opening 
into the mouth, are filled with air, which can 
be thrown into vibration. We may thus fitly 
compare the organ of hearing, considered as a 
whole, to a musical glass, i. e., a thin glass 
tumbler containing a little water. If the glass 
be struck, a sound is emitted, during which 
not only the solid wall of the tumbler, but the 
liquid in it, and the air above it, all tremble 
or vibrate together and spread the sound. All 
this is océurring every moment in our ears ; 
and, as a final result of these complex thrill- 
ings, the nerves which I likened to the “ piano 
strings” convey an impression inward to the 
brain, and in consequence of this we hear. 

We know far less, however, of the ear than 
of the eye. The eye is a single chamber, open 
to the light, and we can see into it, and ob- 
serve what happens there. But the ear is 
many-chambered, and its winding tunnels, tra- 
versing the rock-like bones of the skull, are 
narrow, and hidden from us as the dungeons 
of a castle are; like which, also, they are to- 
tally dark. Thus much, however, we know, 
that it is in the innermost recesses of these un- 
illuminated ivory vaults that the mind is made 
conscious of sound. Into these gloomy cells, 
as into the bright chamber of the eye, the soul 
is ever passing and asking for news from the 
world without ; and ever and anon, as of old, 
in hidden subterranean caverns, where men 


listened in silence and darkness to the utter- 


ance of oracles, reverberations echo along the 
resounding walls, and responses come to the 
waiting spirit, while the world lifts up its 
voice and speaks to the soul. The sound is 
that of a hushed voice, a low but clear whis- 
per; for as it is but a dim shadow of the outer 
world we see, so it is but a faint echo of the 
outer world we hear. 

Such, then, is the Ear, and it is in some re- 
spects a more human organ than the Eye, for 
it is the counterpart of the human voice; and 
it is a sorer affliction to be cut off from listen- 
ing to the tongues of our fellow-men than it is 
to be blinded to the sights on which they gaze. 


Those who are born, or early become dea 
are far more isolated all their lives from the 
hearing neighbors than the blind are from tho: 
who see. The blind, as a class, are lively ar 
cheerful; the deaf are shy and melanchol; 
often morose and suspicious; and naturally se 
for our interest in each other far exceeds, an 
ought to exceed, our interest in the world, an 
from all this human sympathy the deaf ar 
almost totally cut off; while the blind, excuse 
from many duties which the seeing only ca 
discharge, are peculiarly free to indulge in gos 
sip with their more favored neighbors, and ca: 
largely exchange opinions with them. More 
over, the blind can scarcely fail to find thei 
own tastes suited in some portion of the tall 
of their neighbors, and may thus gratify thei 
inclinations to a considerable extent; while th 
deaf, unless they have a great aptitude fo 
such occupations as employ the eye and th 
hand, are far more narrowed in their circle o 
studies, and much more solitary than the blind 
No one has illustrated this so touchingly as Dr 
Kitto, in his striking book on the “ Lost Senses,’ 
when referring to his never having heard th 
voices of his children. “If there be any on 
thing arising out of my condition which mor 
than another fills my heart with grief, it is 
this; it is to see their blessed lips in motion 
and to hear them not; and to witness other 
moved to smiles and kisses by the sweet pecu 
liarities of infantile speech which are incom 
municable to me, and which pass by me lik 
the idle wind.“ 

And a similar difference appears, though t 
a less extent, between those who have los 
sight and those who have lost hearing, afte: 
having enjoyed them. Milton, in one of the 
noblest passages of the “ Paradise Lost,” be. 
wails his blindnegs; but in a passage stil 
nobler, he rejoices at what is left to him | 
need not quote these passages in full to you, 
or recall those two sonnets. unsurpassed in ou: 
language, in the one of which he answers the 
question he has raised— 

Does God exact day-labor, Light denied ?” 
and in the other tells his friend that though 


his eyea 

“ their seeing have forgot; 
Nor to thelr idle orbs doth sight sppear 
Of eun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven's band or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart er hope; but atil! bear up, and steer 
Right onward.” 


Contrast with Milton an equally great ge- 
nius, Beethoven, the musician, who, in the 
prime of life, had the misfortune to lose his 
hearing, and could find almost no alleviation 
of his misery in gratifying the senses which 
remained. Gloom, anguish, and often the 
blackest despair darkened all his later years 
onward to the tomb. 

No doubt, as men, they were very differently 
constituted. Milton was a man of serenely 
cheerful, versatile temperament, aud of unusual 
mental culture, so that he had many things to 
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fall back upon in the way of work and pleas- 
ure; and in spite of his blindness, he could 
gratify to the full his passionate love of music, 
and aing his immortal song ; moreover, he was 
full of faith and trust in God. 

Beethoven, on the other hand, was wayward, 
irritable, and fitful in temper, and, even before 
his deafness came on, afflicted with gloom. 
Music was the one and only art for which he 
eared, and in its solitary channel he poured 
forth all his soul. He had thus no other out- 
let for his genius; and his religious faith (I do 
not refer to his doctrinal belief, which was 
that of the Church of Rome, but to his per- 
sonal trust in a Saviour) was not strong. 

But conceding all this, those two mighty 
masters may be fitly regarded as furnishing 
characteristic examples of the relative severity 
of blindness and deafness, when they befall 
those who once saw and heard. We should 
every one of us, I suppose, prefer the lot of 
Milton to that of Beethoven, and find it more 
easy to console a blind painter than a deaf 
musician. I speak thus because | presume it 
is a matter of universal experience that we 
can more easily and vividly recall and con- 
ceive sights than we can recall and conceive 
sounds. It costs us no effort to summon before 
us, even though destitute of the painter's 
gifts, endless landscapes, cities, or processions, 
and faces innumerable ; but even rarely en- 
dowed musicians can mentally reproduce few, 
comparatively, of the melodies or harmonies 
they know, if debarred from uttering them vo- 
cally, or through some instrument. We may 
test this point by the experience of our dreams. 

If I mistake not, though I would not speak 
dogmatically on this point, we never fully 
dream a sound. Coleridge, in his “Kubla 
Khan,“ declares— l 


“A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian mald, 
And on her dulcimer sbe played, 
Binging of Mount Abora.” 


But this was merely the vision of a poet; 
in dreama, I imagine, we hear no sounds, un- 
less it be those of the world without. We carry 
on many conversations, and marvelous things 
are told us; but these, like our waking com- 
munings with ourselves, and mental hummings 
of tunes, are uttered by voiceless lips in a 
speechless tongue. Dreamland is a silent land, 
and all the dwellers in it are deaf and dumb. 

How different is it with Sight! No objects 
beheld by our waking eyes impress ns so 
vividly as the splendid and awful dissolving 
views which pass before us in the visions of 
the night. So much is this the case, that 
when in daylight life we encounter some real- 
ity more startling, more joyful, or terrible than 
most, we utter the strange paradox: “It can 
not be true; itmust be a dream!” I infer 
from thia that the blind, who must dream or 
imagine all the sights which they see, are, 
ceteris paribus, more fortunate than the deaf, 
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who must dream the sounds which they hear. 
In the Life of Niebuhr there is a striking de- 
scription of the long and happy hours which 
his blind old father spent in recalling the 
striking scenes which in early life he had wit- 
nessed in the Holy Land and other Eastern 
countries. And every child who looks into its 
pillow to see wonders there could record a 
parallel experience; but I know of no corre- 
sponding fact in the history of the deaf. At 
all events, an active and joyous memory of 
sounds is rare among them. The ear is ac- 
cordingly an organ which we can worse afford 
to lose than the eye, and one, therefore, which 
should be all the more cared for. It is still 
more susceptible of education than the eye, 
and can be educated more quickly. 

Thus a love of music is much more frequent 
than a love of painting or sculpture; and you 
will reach the hearts and touch the feelings of 
the majority of mankind more quickly by sing- 
ing them a song than by showing them a pic- 
ture. In truth, the sensitiveness of the ear to 
melody and to harmony is so great, that we 
not only seek to gratify it when bent upon 
recreation, but even in the midst of the hardest 
labor we gratify it if we can. Two carpen- 
ters planing the same piece of wood will move 
their planes alternately, so that when the one 
is pushing his forward, the other is drawing 
his back, thereby securing a recurrence of 
sounda, which, from their inequality, would 
be harsh if they were heard simultaneously. 
In the same way two paviors, driving in stoner, 
bring down their mallets time about; and 80 


| do working engineers when they are forging a 


bar; and the amith, when he has dealt a suc- 
cession of monotonous blows, relieves his ear 
by letting his hammer ring musically on the 
anvil; and I need not tell you how sailors, 
heaving the anchor or hoisting the sails, sing 
together in chorus; nor remind you that the 
most serious of all hard work, fighting, is 
helped on by the drum and the trumpet. 

This natural inclination of man toward mu- 
sic shows itself from the first. The infant’s 
eye, we have seen, is aimless for a season; 
but its ear is alert from the beginning. It 
enters upon life with a cry; and its first sor- 
row, expressed in a sound, is soothed by the first 
sound of its mother’s voice. One half of the 
nurse’s time, I suppose. is spent in singing; 
and baby, when not sleeping or drinking, is 
either making or hearing music. 


Now is it not a thing to be deeply lamented 
that the sensitive ears with which almost 
every one of us has been gifted by God are so 
little educated that they might as well be 
stuffed with tow, or plugged with lead, for any 


good use we make of them? To be sure, we 


keep them sufficiently open to hear all gossip 
about us, and can most of us tell when the 
cannons are firing; but as for training them to 
that exquisite sense of melody or harmony of 
which they are susceptible, how few do it! 


Our national muric is famous all the world 
over; our song-tunes and our psalim-tunes are 
listened to with delight in every clime. Yet 
how few can sing the ever-welcome songs of 
Burns! in how few churches will you hear 
psalm-singing that, as music, is other than a 
grief to an educated ear! . This must be mend- 
ed! Let every one so train, and educate, and 
fully develop the faculty of hearing that is in 
those ears of his, that he may listen with full 
delight and appreciation to the songs of birds, 
and the roar of the sea, the wailing of the 
winds, and the roll of the thunder; and may 
be able to cheer hie soul and calm his heart by 
hearkening to the music of his fellow-men, and 
in turn rejoice their hearts by making music 
f r them. 

St. Paul says that none of the voices or 
sounds in the world is without signification ;” 
and you will find that, for an appreciating ear, 
they all have an exquisite meaning ; how 
much, moreover, education can do for this or- 
gan I need not tell you. The subject is far too 
wide for discussion here, and I must only al- 
lude to it. The following points are worth 
our notice. 


Although the ear has a greatly more limited 
range in apace and time than the eye, it is in 
a very remarkable rerpect a more perfect in- 
strument than the organ of sight. The eye 
can regard but a single object at a time, and 
must shift its glance from point to point when 
many objects are before it which it wishes to 
compare together. And when prosecuting this 
comparison between, for example, two bodies, 
it has in reality but one imprinted on it, and 
compares the perceived image of this one with 
the remembered image of the other. This fact 
escapes us in ordinary vision, because the im- 


pression or shadow of a body on the retina re- 


mains for some time after the object is with- 
drawn from the sphere of sight—a fact of which 
we can easily assure ourselves by whirling be- 
fore our eyes a lighted brand, when it appears, 
not a successiou of flaming points, as it actual- 
ly is when so whirled, but an unbroken circle 
of fire. And further, we do not, in looking 
about us, take notice of the constant motiona 
of the eyeball which bring different objects 
within the sphere of vision. If, however, while 
looking at no larger surface than a printed 
page, we close one eye and Jay the finger on it, 
while we read with the other, we can trace in 
the closed eye, which follows the motions of 
the open one, how continually it shifts itself 
from point to point, and gazes successively at 
objects which we imagine it to see simulta- 
neously. It is otherwise with the ear. Al- 
though perfectly untutored, it can listen to 
many sounds at once, distinguish their differ- 
ence, and compare them together. Every one 
mast be conscious of this. The simplest two- 
part tune demands from its hearer the simul- 
taneous perception of a bass and a treble note, 
which impress the ear at exaetly the same mo- 
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ment, but are perfeotly distinguished from each 
other. A piano-forte player executing such a 
tune requires alternately to shift his eyes from 
the bass to the treble line, for he can not see 
simultaneously the two notes as he can hear 
them ; and every one may easily observe the 
contrasted power of the eye and the ear by 
trying to read simultaneonsly all the staves of 
a four-part song while he is hearing it sung. 
Even an imperfect musical ear will without 
an effort distinguish each of the four voices 
singing different notes, while the most skillful 
eye can not read more than a note or a chord 
at a time. I suppose every one has noticed 
the contrast between the air of anxiety which 
musica] performers wear when playing from 
music, compared with the serene or exultant 
look which sits upon their faces when playing 
from memory or improvising. This applies 
even to the greatest musicians, and can not be 
conquered by education ; for no training will 
confer upon the eye powers similar to those 
which the ear possesses without any training. 
Our conceptions of the domain of the Ear 
are greatly exalted by a consideration of what 
has been stated, especially when we add the 
fact that not merely a two-part or a four-part 
song, but the most complex harmonies per- 
formed by the largest band, may be heard by 
a single ear. Picture to yourselves the con- 
trast between a great orchestra containing some 
hundred performers and instruments, and that 
small music-room built of ivory, no bigger 
than a cherry-stone, which we call an ear, 
where there is ample accommodation for all of 
them to play together. The players, indeed, 
and their instruments, are not admitted. But 
what of that if their music be! Nay, if you 
only think of it, what we call a musical per- 
formance is, after all, but the last rehearsal. 
The true performance is within the ear's mu- 
sic-room, and each one of us has the whole 
orchestra to himself. When we thus realize 
the wondrous capabilities of the organ of hear- 
ing, I think we will not fail to find an intel- 
lectual and esthetical as well as a great moral 
admonition in the Divine words, He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.“ 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
esthetics of hearing. All great poets have 
been passionate lovers of music, and it has re- 
ceived due honor at their hands. Most of the 
great painters and sculptors have been lovers 
of music also, in this respect being more catho- 
lic than their brethren the great musicians, 
who have often been totally indifferent to the 
arts which appeal to the eye; and deuble 
honor has thus been paid to the ear. 

I will therefore refer only to three esthetical 
aspects of hearing: 

1st. Of all the senses it is the one which 
most readily and most largely lends itself to 
impassioned, emotional, or, as we otherwise 
name it, poetical or esthetical feeling. The 
retiringness of the ear is one great cause of 
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this. The mechanism of hearing does not ob- 
trude itself. The conditions of sonnd are 
known only to a small fraction of mankind ; 
and the great majority of us die without even 
faintly realizing that the chief vehicle of sound, 
the atmosphere, has any existence. Music 
thus comes to us, wc can not tell whence or 
how; and the less we are reminded of the me- 
chanical or forma] appliances by which an art 
appeals to our emotions, the more surely and 
profoundly are they stirred by it. The nostril 
is the only organ of sense that can compare 
with the ear iu this respect, but its range is 
far more limited. The eye is much less fortu- 
nately cireumstanced. The threads of the 
canvas, the shape and carving of the picture- 
frame, the string that suspends it, the nail on 
which it hangs, and the wall behind it, all 
disturb our delight at a picture, as the stains 
on a piece of marble gnd the tarnish on bronze 
do our delight at sculpture. The substantial 
material in which the painter and sculptor 
must work continually, and often harshly, 
force themselves upon the fleshly sense, and 
conflict with the purely emotional appreciation 
of their works. But music is never more de- 
lightful than when listened to in utter dark- 
ness, without obtrusion of the musie- paper, or 
instrument, or performer, and while we forget 
that we have ears, and are content to be living 
souls floating in a sea of melodious sound. To 
be awaked from sleep by splendid music is to 
me the highest conceivable sensuous pleasure. 
A certain ethereality thus belongs pre-emi- 
nently to music, as it does in a lesser degree to 


-fragrance. The most prosaic, formal, and 


utilitarian of mankind, for whom no other fine 
art has any charms, acknowledge the attrac- 
tions of music. Alone of all the arts, it has 
suffered nothing from the intensely scientific 
and strongly utilitarian temper of modern 
times; and even in the most faithless of re- 
cent epochs, music has thriven when every 
other esthetic development was reduced to 
zero, 

Whatever, accordingly, we envy the ancients, 
we need not envy them their music; they paid 
no such honor to the ear as we do; and it is 
remarkable that, at the deadest period of the 
last century, from the sleep of which nothing 
short of the French Revolution was sufficient 
to awake us, when only physical science was 
progressing, Handel and Haydn gave to us 
works which will be forgotten only when mu- 
sio of more amazing genius shall startle the 
world; and, in unbroken succession from their 
day, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Men- 
delasohn, Meyerbeer, and many more, have 
placed us, in the matter of music, in advance 
of all the earlier ages. 

2d. The peculiar ethereality of music is 
doubtless one of the reasons why we so will- 
ingly believe that creatures of a higher order 
than ourselves are especially given to song, 
and accept as most credible the declaration 
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that immortal beings find the only sufficient 
expression of their emotions in praise. It was 
a splendid theory of the ancient Pagan sages, 
that the whole visible heavens were melodious 
with a music which gifted ears were privileged 
to hear, when star sang to star, and constella- 
tions rejoiced together. And it is astill grander 
helief of modern Christian men, that within 
the invisible heavens angels that excel in 
strength, and undying human spirits, never 
cease their immortal song. But apart from 
the sympathy which the imagination has with 
such a belief, it commends itself to our reason 
by an argument which none can disown, and 
which supplies the justification of that pre- 
eminent importance which, from the days of 
King David the Psalmist to our own, has been 
attached to the musical part of public religious 
worship. 

Music forms the universal language which, 
when all other languages were confounded, the 
confusion of Babel left unconfounded. The 
white, man and the black man, the red man 
and the yellow man, can sing together, how- 
ever difficult they may find it to be to talk to 
each other. And both sexes and all ages may 
thus express their emotions simultaneously ; 
for, in virtue of the power of the ear to distin- 
guish, side by side, those differing but con- 
cordant notes which make up harmony, there 
is not only room but demand for all the quali- 
ties of voice which childhood, adolescence, ma- 
turity, and old age supply. 

If this apply to earthly music, how much 
more to heavenly! Though everything else 
in the futute state may be dim and dark, and 
in all respects matter of faith or hope, not of 
vivid realization, this at least can be entered 
into, that all children of Adam and Eve could 
unite in the common song. Of all the organs 
of the body, therefore, the ear is the one which, 
though for its present gratification it is beholden 
solely to the passing moment, can with the 
greatest confidence anticipate a wider domain 
hereafter. 

3d. In consonance with that home in eter- 
nity for which the Ear expectantly waits, to it 
is promised the earliest participation in the life 
to come. This divinely authenticated fact ap- 
pears to have made a profound impression on 
men of genius of all temperaments since the 
days of our Saviour's presence on earth. Many 
of you must be familiar with that beautiful 
hymn of the Latin Church, the Dies Ire,” 
in which the solemnities of the last judgment 
and the sound of the trump of doom are echoed 
in mournful music from the wailing lines. Sir 
Walter Scott translated this sacred song. 
Goethe has introduced a striking portion of it 
into the cathedral scene in Faust, where the 
Tempter assails Margaret. Martin Luther's 
hymn reads like an echo of it. After all, it is 
itself but the echo and paraphrase of passages 
in the New Testament; and Handel, when he 
composed the Messiah,“ went to the original 
for those words which he has set to undying 
music. From these words we learn that the 
summons to the life to come will be addressed 
first to the Ear, and it first shall awake to the 
consciousness of a new existence; for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.“ 

[To BE CONTIXUED.] 
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LECTURE XX. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED, 

Clerical hostility to the scientific education of the people—Intellectual cultivation not 
only not adverse to practical Christianity, but favorable to its reception— Instance of 
the Hindoos—Mistaken views of religious persons in former times with respect to 
witcncraft—The Pope’s method of averting cholera by a religious procession—Clerical 
hostility to Phrenology and the doctrine of the natural Jaws—These the allies, not the 
foes, of Christianity—Conc-usion. 

Ix concluding these Lectures, I beg your attention to a denounce- 
ment of the whole course of study in which we have been engaged, 
which appeared in the prospectus of the Christian Herald.* All 
sorts of literary machinery, newspapers, lectures, treatises, magazines, 
pamphlets, school-books, libraries of knowledge, for use or for enter- 
tainment, are most diligently and assiduously set in motion, if not for 
purposes directly hostile to the gospel, at least on the theory that men 
may be made good and happy without the gospel; nay, though the 
gospel were forgotten as an old wives’ fable. It were well if they 
who know the wretched infatuation of such views were alive to the 
importance of at least attempting to set similar machinery in motion 
for the production of a religious impression.“ The prospectus con- 
tinues: It is impossible, even if it were desirable, to check the 
current of cheap popular literature—but it may be possible, through 
faith and prayer, to turn it more nearly into a right channel.” The 
impossibility of checking is here assigned as the paramount reason for 
attempting to direct the current; whence we may infer that these 
respectable divines would have stopped it if they could. Let us 
inquire, therefore, with becoming deference, but with the freedom of 
men who have the privilege of thinking for themselves, into the 
grounds of these opinions and charges. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that the views of faith 
and doctrine entertained by our condemning censors are all sound ; 
and let us suppose an angel to be sent from heaven to teach a celestial 
choral symphony to men, in order to prepare them, on entering the 
realms of bliss, to join in the strains of their new abode. This might 
be conceived, without imagining the angel to create new faculties— 
his object being only to elevate, quicken, and improve those that exist 
in human nature. This would be an illustration of the relation in 
which supernatural truths would stand to the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man. The truths of Scripture would not create new 
powers and organs in us; they would only purify, exalt, and guide 
those which we previously possessed. I observe further, that, in this 
case, those individuals who possessed the largeat and the best culti- 
vated organs of Tune and Time would be in the best condition to 
profit by the angelic teacher’s instructions ; and I ask whether those 
individuals who enjoy the most vigorous and best exercised moral and 
intellectual faculties will not, by parity of reason, be best prepared to 
profit by the lessons of Scripture ? 

How would it strike you, then, if the angelic teacher were to reproach 
the human professors of music, whom he found on earth instructing 
their pupils in the best music which they knew, and teaching them 
the practice of the art—with the offense of treating the divine sym- 
phony as an old wives’ fable? They might most reasonably answer, 
„O angel of light, we and our pupils are humble men, and we do not 
enjoy the gifts of inspiration. We can not cause the solemn organ to 
roll forth its pealing strains, until we have studied its stops, and 
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accustomed our mortal fingers to press its keys. We can not make 
the dorian flute breathe its soft melodies until we have learned its 
powers, and practiced the delicate movements without which it yields 
only discordant sounds, We mean no disrespect to your heavenly air, 
but we mortal men can not produce music at all until the mental 
faculties and bodily organs, on which musical skill depends, have 
been trained to the art, and we are now instructing ourselves in our 
own humble way. We are exercising our mental faculties and our 
physical powers to bring them into a condition to hear, feel, com- 
prehend, and execute the exalted duty which you assign tous. Do 
not, then, reprimand us for acting according to our nature; help and 
encourage us, and you will discover that those of us who have most 
assiduously studied and practiced our earthly music will most readily 
and successfully acquire your heavenly strains.“ 

The angel might blush at this reproof. But the simile is applicable 
to the divines who now denounce us, the teachers of natural science, 
as guilty of impiety. The truths of Scripture are addressed to the 
identical faculties with which we study human science. They are 
the same intellectual powers which judge of the evidence and import 
of Scripture, and of the truths of Chemistry, Geology, and Phrenology ; 
and they are the same moral and religious sentiments which glow 
with the love of the God of the New Testament, and with that of the 
God of natural religion; nay, not only are the faculties the same, 
but their objects are the same. There are not two Gods, but one 
God ; and there are not two lines of duty, but one law of obedience 
prescribed, in both of the records. Christianity is not diffused 
miraculously in our day; and unless the sentiments and intellectual 
powers to which it is addressed be previously cultivated by exercise 
aud illuminated by knowledge, its communications fall on stony 
ground and take no root. In May, 1835, the missionary, Mr. Duff, 
told the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, that, in con- 
sequence of the minds of the Hindoos being entirely deficient in this 
previous exercise and training, the gospel appeared to them actually 
like an old wives’ fable. He preached it in its purity and its might ; 
yet it fell dead on their ears, and was lost. What remedy did he 
propose? To do the very thing for which we are now vituperated by 
our reverend pastors; he begged the Assembly to provide funds to 
enable him to teach the rudiments of physical science and the elements 
of useful knowledge to the Hindoos, to prepare them for comprehending 
the gospel. And he was right. The elements of science are the 
truths of God adapted by him to the constitution of the human facul- 
ties, just as the atmosphere is adapted by him to the human lungs, 
and the lungs to it. As the lungs are invigorated by respiring 
atmospheric air, so are the intellectual and moral faculties rendered 
alert and energetic, and prepared at once to discriminate and to ap- 
preciate truth, by the study of natural science. On the other hand, 
until they be so cultivated and quickened, they are the ready dupes 
of superstition, and are not prepared to reap the full benefit even of 
Christianity. Reflect on the state of Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and 
you will learn the consequences of profound ignorance of natural 
science on the religious condition of the people. Gross superstition 
holds the place of rational devotion, and senseless ceremonies are the 
substitutes for practical morality. 

Our own population are more enlightened than the people of these 
countries, but they still continue too ignorant of natural science, and 
particularly of the philosophy of mind. As neither they nor their 
clerical teachers appear to give due effect to the truth which I am now 
expounding—that Christianity requires cultivated faculties before it 
can produce its full beneficial effects—I beg leave to illustrate this 
proposition a little more in detail. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, divines and the people 
at large, both in England and Scotland, were in full possession of the 
Scriptures. The reformation was completed, and printing was in 
active operation; yet, in these centuries, clergymen sitting as judges 
condemned old women to the flames as witches. What was the cause 
of this barbarity? At that time there was neither physical nor 
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mental science; the phenomena of nature were supposed to be under 
the influence of magicians, of evil spirits, and of the devil ; and these 
unhappy women, the victims of ignorance, cruelty, and superstition, 
were believed to be in league with the powers of darkness. It was 
the dawn of physical science which opened up the creation to the 
human intellect, and revealed it as the vast domain of God ; whereas, 
before that dawn, ignorant divines, with the Bible in their hands, had 
mixtaken it for the realm of the devil. It was science that delivered 
the clergy and their flocks from the practice of cruelties from which 
the unaided Bible had not sufficed to protect them. It is no dispar- 
agement to the Bible to say this, because it was never intended to 
supersede the study of God’s will as revealed in the records of crea- 
tion, and in falling into superstition the clergy and people were 
suffering the penalty of having omitted to discharge that duty to God 
and to themselves. 

Again: I mentioned to you at an early stage of these Lectures, that 


when Rome was threatened with cholera, in the year 1835, the Pope 


and cardinals carried a black image of the Virgin in solemn procession 
through the streets; while our public authorities, in similar circum- 
stances, cleaued the whole city from filth, purified the alleys and con- 
* fined courts by fumigation, provided wholesome food and clothing for 
the poor, and organized hospitals for the reception of the sick. What 
was the cause of this difference of conduct? Will our clergy represent 
the cause of this proceeding of the Italians to have been solely their 
want of the Bible? This may have been one cause; but it is 
notorious, that both in our own country and in Protestant Germany, 
although the laity enjoyed the Scriptures, they continued superstitious, 
fierce, and cruel until human science dawned on their minds and co- 
| operated with the Bible in developing the spirit of Christianity. The 
Roman clergy and people were ignorant of physiology and the laws 
of the animal economy, and their dull minds perceived no.connection 
between the disease and the condition of their bodies. Edinburgh, on 
the contrary, was the seat of an enlightened school of medicine, and 
her leading men discerned the connection between impure air, filth, 
low diet, and defloient clothing—and disease of every kind. They 
therefore, although as ignorant as the Pope himself of the special 
causes of the cholera, knew how to act in conformity with the general 
principles of health. They were aware that whatever tended to pro- 
mote the strength of the body and the tranquility of the mind would 
serve to abate the virulence even of an unknown disease, and the 
result corresponded with their principles. Here the procession of the 
Virgin would have been regarded as a mockery of the human under- 
standing, and an insult to the majesty of Heaven. But how have we 
come to entertain views so much more rational than those of our 
Roman brethren? Not by exclusively studying the Scriptures ; 
because the Pope and cardinals who prescribed that procession cer- 
tainly possessed the Scriptures, although they may have withheld 
them from their fiocks; but by the study of the anatomy and phys- 
iology of the body, and the laws of the animal economy in general. 
It will be admitted that the citizens of Edinburgh acted the more 
purely Christian part in this emergency. Yet their superior knowl- 
edge of physical science was one great cause of their superior Chris- 
tian practice. Why, then, should our clerical guides charge us with 
contempt of the Bible because we teach the people the very knowledge 
which serves to render them willing, able, and intelligent co-operators 
with the plans of Providence in the natural world; which guards their 
minds from becoming the slaves of superstition ; and which by cul- 
tivating their moral and intellectual faculties renders them apt 
learners of the precepts of Christianity ? 

But I am led to believe that Phrenology and the doctrine of the 
natural Jaws have specially attracted the displeasure of these clerical 
guides, and that phrenologists are considered to be particularly charge- 
able with the sin of aiming at making men “ good and happy without 
the gospel.” It is agreeable to find that we are charged with no worse 
offense than attempting to make men “good and happy,” even 
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although our method of doing so be disapproved of. I admit that I do 
not teach the gospel in these Lectures ; neither do professors of Chem- 
istry and Anatomy teach it in their courses. But the reason ia, that 
it is the duty of the clergy themselves, and not that of the professors 
of natural science, to teach the gospel to the people. 

What, however, does Phrenology teach? It teaches the organs, 
functions, uses, and abuses of each of our faculties ; it shows us that 
the mora] and intellectual powers are given to guide our inferior feel- 
ings; and it informs us that we must observe the organic laws in 
order to preserve our brains in health, otherwise our mental powers 
will be impeded and deranged in their action. It leads us, in short, 
to study ourselves and our relations to the external world, and to 
practice the duties thence discoverable as acts of obedience to the will 
of God. The result is, that instead of being lost in a mist of vague 
notions of what constitutes sin and what righteousness, our disciples 
are enabled to distinguish good from evil, in the uses and abuses of 
their faculties. Instead of wandering amid dark superstitions, and 
mistaking the natural impulses of the propensities for suggestions of 
the devil, and those of the moral and religious sentiments for direct 
influences from heaven, they recognize the true sources of both, and 
use the natural, and, therefore, the most successful means, to subdue 
the former, and to sustain, regulate, and direct the latter. They are 
taught to avoid the inconsistency of praying to God for health, or other 
benefits, while they blindly neglect every law of physiology on which 
health, or the realization of their other desires, depends. We urge 
the imperative necessity of first obeying God's laws of health, estab- 
lished in our constitution, and his other natural laws related to the 
objects prayed for; and then, and then only, to venture to ask him 
for his blessing and his benefits. Instead of seeing in the external 
world only a vast confusion of occurrences, in which sometimes the 
good triumph and sometimes the wicked—in which the imagination 
is bewildered, and the moral affections disappointed in not recognizing 
God—they are taught to study the different objects and beings in 
nature; to trace their relations and laws; to mark their uniformity 
of action, their beneficial applications, as well as their noxious influ- 
ences; and to regulate their own conduct accordingly. Their eyes 
are thus opened to the magnificent spectacle of a world full of the 
wisdom and goodness of God, specially adapted by him to man’s moral 
and intellectual powers, pervaded in every department by an intel- 
ligible and efficient government, and the whole tending regularly and 
systematically to favor virtue and to punish vice. They recognize 
the duties of temperance and activity—of moral, intellectual, and 
religious cultivation—of affection to kindred—of the love of mankind 
and of God—and, above all, of obedience to God’s will—to be engraven 
on their bodily and mental constitutions, and to be enforced by the 
external creation. Is it, then, treating the gospel as an old wives’ 
fable to teach the people such knowledge as this? Is it“ a wretched 
infatuation” on our part thus to prepare the mind, by a pure, invig- 
orating, and elevating cultivation, to receive, profit by, and practice 
the precepts of that very gospel itself? And what are these divines 
themselves doing ? 

I find, in a review of the Christian Herald in a London newspaper, v 
the following remarks on this subject: The natural world is too 


interesting to the human intellect to be quietly laid on the shelf, or to 
be forgotten as an old wives’ fable, and inquiring minds will continue 
to study it in spite of denunciations such as those now cited. If the 
divines do not connect Christian theology with philosophy and science, 
they will every year find a spirit gaining strength against them, which 
will ultimately compel them to follow this course, at whatever trouble 
and disappointment to themselves. In this journal (the Christian 
Herald) they treat the whole material creation with exactly the same 
neglect with which they accuse the authors of worldly literature and 
science of treating revelation, and with less show of reason. Sei- 
entific writers are entitled to say that this world comes first, and that 
in unfolding its philosophy they are preparing the way for the clergy 
to teach the doctrines that relate to futurity. But the clergy, in pro- 
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ceeding at once to the concerns of the next world, begin at the end. 
They proceed to tell the people how to reap the harvest, without 
teaching them how to cultivate and manure the soil, and how to sow 
the seed.“ These remarks are so directly applicable to the point under 
consideration, that I can not add to their foree. I only remark, further, 
that [ have hitherto abstained from retaliation for the condemnation 
poured out against these Lectures from the pulpit* and the press; and 
all that I now do is, respectfully to beg of you to consider, whether, 
if it be a truth in nature, that large, energetic, and well-exercised 
moral and religious organs are necessery to vigor of mind, and that 
obedience to God's natural laws is necessary to the profitable reception 
and practice of Christianity, divines would not be better employed in 
inquiring patiently into the truth of these propositions—and if they 
find them to be true, in teaching and acting in accordance with them, 
and encouraging others to do the same—than in shutting their eyes 
against the palpable light of God, and denouncing us as unfaithful 
to his cause, when only they themselves are ignorantly vilifying his 
institutions. 

Again: Phrenology shows that moral and religious sentiments, 
enlightened by intelleot, have been intended to guide the inferior fac- 
ulties of man; and by the study of political economy you will discover 
that the whole relations of the different members of the state, and also 
of different nations, toward each other, uniformly produce good when 
they are framed in accordance with the dictates of these superior 
faculties, and evil and suffering when they deviate from them; that 
is to say, when the laws of any particular people approach to the 
closest conformity with the dictates of benevolence and justice, they 
become most beneficial to the whole public body, and when they 
depart from them, they become most injurious; also, when a nation 
in its treaties and relations with foreign states acts on the principles 
of benevolence and justice, and limits its own exactions by these prin- 
ciples, it reaps the greatest possible advantages, while it suffers evil 
in proportion as it attempts to gain by selfishness, rapine, force, or 
fraud. These truths, I say, are rendered clear by the combined 
sciences of Phrenology, which proves the existence, nature, and 
objects of our moral faculties, and Political Economy, which unfolds 
the effects on human welfare of different political, economical, and 
legislative institutions and systems of action. I appeal to every man 
possessed of common understanding, whether teachers of such doctrines 
are or are not preparing the public mind for the practical development 
of that grand Christian condition of society in which all men shall 
endeavor to act as brothers, and love their neighbors as themselves. 
Nay, not only so, but I request you to consider the futility of teaching 
these sublime precepts to a people left in the mazes of selfishness, 
which is their inevitable condition until their minds be imbued with 
the truth, that the world is actually constituted in harmony with the 
dictates of the moral sentiments of man. 

Your time will not permit me to extend these remarks further; but 
nothing would be more easy than to trace the whole circle of the 
sciences, and show how each of them, by unfolding the will of God in 
its own department, is, in truth, a pioneer to the practical development 
of Christianity. 

It is true that we do not carry them forward to these applications 
in our Lectures, and J presume this is the ground of the charge against 
us. But why do we not do so? Because it is the peculiar and dig- 
nified province of the clergy themselves so to apply them. Would you 
reproach the plowman, who in spring tilled, manured, and sowed 
your field, because he had not in spring also, and with bis plow for a 
sickle, reaped the crop? Equally unreasonable and unfounded is this 
charge against us. We are the humble husbandmen, tilling, ma- 
nuring, and sowing the seeds of knowledge in the public mind, and to 
the clergy is allotted the not lesa important charge of tending the corn 
in its growth and reaping the golden harvest. 

The cultivation of the moral nature of a being journeying through 
life on his way to a future state, bears the same relation to his prep- 
aration for eternity that tilling and sowing in spring bear to the 
reaping of the fruits of harvest. It is clear, then, that if we are 
cultivating, enlightening, and improving the mental powers of our 
audiences for the duties imposed on them in this world, we are ren- 
dering them also fitter for the next; and that divines should dovetail 
their own instruction with ours, in so far as we disseminate truth, and 
should carry forward the pupils to whom we have taught the rudi- 
ments of natural knowledge, to the full perfection of rational and 
Christian men. But here the real cause of their hostility presents 
itself, They really do not yet know how to do so. Phrenology, 
which unfolds the uses and relations of the human faculties, and 


© While these Lectures were in course of being delivered, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh preached against them. 
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which, for the first time since man was created, enables him to dis- 
cover his own position in the world which he inhabits, is a science, as 
it were, only of yesterday. It is a recent discovery, and divines, in 
general, know it not. General Physiology, as a science of practical 
utility, is as young as Phrenology; because it could not advance to 
perfection while the uses of the brain, and its influence, as the organ 
of the mind, over the whole of the animal economy, were unknown. 
Divines, therefore, do not yet know its relations to their own doctrines. 
Geology, which teaches the past history of the globe, is also but of 
yesterday ; while Chemistry and other physical sciences are all of 
recent introduction to the intellects of the people. The idea of em- 
ploying these sciences at al] in the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the great body of the people is new, and the notion of rendering 
that improvement subservient to Christianity is newer still; and our 
clergy, in general, are yet strangers to both ideas. The system on 
which they still rely was instituted when all education for the common 
people consisted in reading and writing, and for the higher ranks in 
Greek and Roman literature; and they feel uneasy at discovering a 
vast stream of knowledge rolling along the public mind, which has 
not emanated from themselves, and with which their system is not yet 
connected. Some of them have studied Phrenology, and become con- 
vinced of its truth; but they have shrunk from its consequences and 
applications. They have perceived the changes which it is destined 
to introduce into the theology of their several sects, and recoiled at the 
prospect. Too honest to deny the reality of natural truths which have 
forced themselves upon their conviction, yet too timid to encounter 
the storm of prejudice and vituperation which the public avowal and 
bold application of them would bring upon them from their less 
enlightened brethren, they have quietly laid Phrenology on the shelf, 
and continued to float with the current of established opinion. We 
may lament such conduct, but can not severely blame the individuals. 
The power of effectually stemming the tide of error is given only to a 
few—and those from whom it is withheld may justly be excused for 
not fruitlessly becoming martyrs in a cause which, sooner or later, 
must triumph by its own inherent power. But the great majority of 
the clergy are ignorant of Phrenology as a science, and are honest in 
their opposition to its progress. This is their misfortune; and we 
should endure their denunciations with eqnanimity, as the result of 
imperfect knowledge, in the assured confidence, that whenever they 
discover that they can not arrest our course by declaiming against us, 
they will study the new philosophy, profit by its truths, and join the 
ranks of reformers; and that hereafter they and we shall be found 
laboring together for the public good. They and we are all engaged 
in one design. Theirs is the most exalted, most dignified, and most 
enviable vocation allotted to man; and I feel assured that in a few 
years they will find their strength, usefulness, and pleasure unspeak- 
ably augmented by the very measures which we are now pursuing, 
and which they, not knowing what they do, are vilifying and obstruct- 
ing. 

Here, then, I conclude this course of Lectures. It has embraced a 
mere sketch or outline of a mighty subject, and has been chargeable 
with many imperfections. I feel much gratified by the kind attention 
with which you have followed my observations. If they have con- 
ferred pleasure or instruction, my object will have been gained. If 
they shall prove the means of exciting your minds to follow out the 
study tor your own improvement, | shall feel the highest satisfaction. 
I have spoken plainly and forcibly what appeared to myself to be 
true. If I have sometimes fallen into error {as what mortal is free 
from liability to err ?) I shall be anxious to obtain sounder and juster 
views; but if I have in other instances given a more correct exposition 
of the order of the Divine government of the world and the principles 
of natural religion than you previously possessed, I hope that, trusting 
in the power of truth, you will neither be startled at the novelty nor 
offended by the consequences of the ways of Providence which I have 
expounded. You know your own position. You are the first popular 
audience in this city to whom the truths and the consequences of tbe 
new philosophy of mind discovered by Dr. Gall have been unfolded ; 
and you are aware that in every age the most useful and important 
truths have had to contend with violent prejudices when first promul- 
gated. You have an admirable rule, however, prescribed to you for 
your guidance, in the advice given by Gamaliel to the high priest of 
the Jews: If this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, you can not overthrow it.” (Acts v. 38.) 
If I have truly interpreted to you any of the works and ways and laws 
of the Almighty, his arm will give efficacy to my instruction. If I 
have erred, my words will come to naught. In either event truth 
will triumph, and we shall all become wiser and better. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PHOPLE. 


Tue harvest is the season of fruition as 
seed-time is of hope; so the kindly apprecia- 
tion and cordial approval of readers is the har- 
vest of the editor. The way for the people to 
secure a good paper is to communicate their 
appreciation in such a manner that the editor 
shall know that his labor is not in vain. The 
public lecturer who should never receive any 
token of approbation on the part of his audi- 
ence, any sign of cordial sympathy with his 
utterances, would soon become cold and indiffer- 
ent; whereas, if he receive applause or hisses, 
he will learn wherein his teachings are in ac- 
cord or discord with public feeling. It is not 
enough that the lecturer’s house be erowded, 
or that the subscription list of the editor run 
high ; for sometimes the most pestilent speeches 
or publications are most liberally patronized 
from a prurient curiosity or a perverted public 
sentiment. But those cordial greetings which 
are uttered by persons from all parts of the 
country, the individual effort that is made to 
extend a publication, brings to the editor com- 
fort and encouragement which no amount of 
mere subscription money could do. Of course, 
we do not ignore the necessity of financial aid, 
but there are rewards for those who work for 
the public good higher than mere pecuniary 
considerations. We subjoin some extracts 
from letters recently received, which will in- 
dicate the spirit by which our subscribers are 
actuated. 

An earnest friend of the cause, who is a self- 
constituted agent for the PaRENOLOoGIcAL Jour- 
NAL in his neighborhood in Illinois, in sending a 
list of subscribers, closes his letter as follows : 


“T promise every effort in the future in be- 
half of your publications, which I consider of 
a high order, and well calculated to exert a 
beneficial influence wherever they are read.“ 


C. T. B., from Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
sends a list of subscribers, and in respect to 
one of them remarks: “ Mr, W. wishes me to 
say that you may consider him a life-subscri- 
bor.“ 


T. K., of Vermont, writes:“ I have read the 
PHRENOLocIcaL JOURNAL for seven years, and 
intend to continue it as long as I live. I owe 
to its teachings more than to any other publi- 
cation of a secular character. Having a fiery 
and turbulent temper, it has taught me how I 
may control it; being inclined to intemperate 
habits, and especially to the use of coffee and 
tobacco, I have been led, by perusing the 
JourNaL, to abandon both, greatly to my ad- 
vantage. My earnest prayer is, that the 
PaRTNOLOGICAL. JovrnaL may be read in 
every household, that others may be benefited 
in like manner.“ 


S. N., of C., Mass., writes: “I send you 
twenty-five names for the PRRENOLOOIC AI 
Joukxar, and intend to make the number fifty 
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before I close my labors. Those I now send 
you may consider my Christmas offering—the 
other twenty-five I hope to send as a New 
Year’s present. I owe to the JounxAL all I 
can do for its success. I have learned in its 
pages how to use my talents to the best advan- 
tage, and in great measure how to understand 
my propensities and passions, and to bring 
them into proper subjection to my intellectual 
and moral powers. When I began to read the 
Journat, I was {nervous, irritable, and un- 
happy; but I soon learned that the use of to- 
bacco, coffee, and condiments were undermin- 
ing my health; that irregular hours and too 
little sleep were rendering me excessively ner- 
vous and excitable. Thanks to the JourNaL 
for a thorough change in all my habits and a 
consequent improvement in health and happi- 
ness. May God uphold your hands to write 
and labor for the good of man, and may every 
reader who has, like me, been benefited, lend 
a hand to extend the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL everywhere.” 

Euiza Lez, of Wyoming Co., Pa., writes: 
“I like your Parenotocica, JournaL too 
well to do without it, and would like to have 
my neighbors take it, and think I can get a 
few subscribers for it.“ 

Joun WILLIauso writes: “I am an old 
subscriber to your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
but am now in the wars, our regiment being 
at present in South Carolina, still I am deter- 
mined that my subscription shall not cease. I 
inclose one dollar for the JounNaL, which you 
will please send as usual to North Mills, Pa., 
and if I live to get home, I will read it.” 

God bless and prosper you, friend William- 
son, and grant that the home you love may 
be blessed by your presence for many a year 
after peace shall crown the efforts you and 
your fellow-soldiers are now making for the 
welfare of our common country.—Eps. 

Messrs. FowLer ann WeLLs : I have been 
a subscriber to your excellent Journas for 
four years in succession, and every year I have 
succeeded by giving the JourNaLs to several 
friends and urging its claims upon others, to 
secure clubs—some years exceeding by several 
subscribers the number required for club rates. 
This year, notwithstanding a great effort, I 
have not been able to secure even one subscri- 
ber, so hard are the times! But 1 must have 
the Journats. Therefore I send one dollar, 
with the assurance to you that I will be a per- 
petual subscriber for these Journats, unless 
they shall be turned away from their present 
purpose. If this amount from a poor Method- 
ist preacher is not sufficient, let me know by 


letter, and [ will make it right. L. N. B. 
Ausary, N. T., Jan. 6 
The Journals will be sent. We thank you 


for your efforts. It is such labors and from 
such quarters that we feel cheered and en- 
couraged. We trust we shall not soon part 
company.—Eps. Puren. Jour. 
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Messrs. FowLer AND Wetts: I have read 
your PRE NOLOOGICAL JouRNAI. for three years, 
and the Water-Cure Journal for the past two 
years, and I must say'their teachings have en- 
abled me to improve’ myself very much. I 
have urged my friends to conform to the doc- 
trines your JourNas teach, by quitting the 
use of tobacco, coffee, ete., but they retort on 
me by asking, Why do you use tobacco if it 
is so unhealthy?” Here they have me in a 
dilemma, for I am chewing now while writing 
this. I have several times given it up for a 
few days, but then I would excuse myself for 
using it because I was dealing in tobacco and 
cigars. Oh, what consistency! I know it is 
wrong, yet I still pursue it. There goes the 
last quid that shall enter my mouth as long as 
I live, so God help me! From this date I 
will never smoke or chew tobacco! I send - 
you two dollars for your invaluable Journars 
for 1862, and I will (not merely try to) live 
according to their teachings. G. V. 8. 

Lamon Co., Pa. 

Friend, this resolution is just the thing. It 
sounds manly. There is no other way to con- 
quer this habit but to forswear it at once and 
for ever. It will not do to quit for now, or for 
six months, but for all time. You will have 
a struggle for four weeks; but if you are fully 
determined never again to taste the vile weed, 
one month will bring you through the hardest 
part of the struggle. The writer knows the 
whole subject by experience, having had a 
bondage of twenty-five years to the accursed 
habit, but who has triumphed over it, and now 
feels the most intense disgust toward tobacco 
in all its forms. The very smell of tobacco or 
of cigar smoke has become offensive. Your 
abrogation of tobacco on the 4th day of Janu- 
ary, 1862, was the best resolution of your life. 
If one year from that date you are found faith- 
ful, let us have the pleasure of hearing from 
you, and of publishing your experience.— Eps 

Messrs. FowlR AND WXLLSs: I would like 
to do what I can for your excellent JOURNALS, 
as you may not, in hard times like these, get 
subscribers enough to make it profitable to 
publish; and I would not like to see such ex- 
cellent papers go down for the want of support. 
I have given away the most of my JouRNALS, 
and if you will send me a few numbere, both 
Purenotogicat and Warxx-Cunx, I will see 
what I can do at getting subscribers for you. 
Also please send specimen numbers to B. B. L., 
a teacher, who says he will get all the subscri- 
bers he can in his vicinity. W. T. 

F., Onto. 

Friend, we thank you. We have seut the 
specimens as you request, and will send to 
others you may name who may desire to aid 
in obtaining subscribers.—Eps. 

Rara, Pa., Jun. 6, 1862. 

Messrs. FowI A AND WTIIS— Genllemen: 
Inclosed please find eleven dollars and twenty- 
two names, besides that of your humble serv- 
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ant, as subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL and 
WATER-CURE JOURNALS. 

In sending this club, I can hardly hope, 
much less expect, to have my name classified 
with those who may be enumerated in your 
prize list. We are undoubtedly behind time, 
and are therefore not entitled to be among 
those Who Will Do It; “ indeed, we have 
been one of your voluntary agents in an hum- 
ble way for the last twelve years, and although 
it has never been our good fortune to receive 
any of the numerous prizes you have offered 
in the shape of books, nevertheless we have 
received that which to us is of. infinitely more 
value than all the books in Gotham, viz., 
emancipation from “ the deadly virtues of the 
healing art,” ratsbane, henbane, quack medi- 
cines, quack doctors, and all those banes which 
of right belong to “ Poisonopathy,” saying 
nothing about the usual routine of expenses 
which I have avoided in dispensing with “drug 
medication,” such as the bills of M.D.’s, and 
for pills, powders, potions, blisters, plasters, 
emetios, cathartics, ete., by having been ena- 
bled to follow my occupation without much 
loss of time through sickness. I have saved 
enough in time at least to buy a copy of each 
and every one of your valuable books. Now 
when we come to sum up and take into the 
account the money saved, time saved, the lives 
of three of our fellow-beings saved, and many 
more benefited by our advice and treatment, 
we can safely say that we have been among 
the most fortunate of your voluntary agents. 

And now for the blessings we have received 
through the columns of the Water- Cure Jour. 
nal. We owe a debt of gratitude, and the 
least we can do toward diacharging it is to 
lend our influence to increase its circulation, 
and promulgate the doctrines it teaches. 

In conclusion, we sincerely wish the editors 
and publishers of the PHRENoLoGIcAL and 
Warer-Cure JounNALSs a score of happy new 
years, for the world is the better for their hav- 
ing lived in it. Very truly yours, 

Cuas. MELCHER. 


Messrs. FowLer anp Wexts: I inclose 
two dollars for the PHRENOLoGIcaL and 
Warer-Cure Journaus. My brother P. V. 
has taken them for the last three years, and 
having eulisted in the army he requests me to 
order the Jounnats, as he thinks he can not 
get along without them. We all prize them 
highly, and think every family should take 
them. Tueresa Y... 

RaTHBONVILLE, N. T., January 1004. 

S. G. G., of Webster, Iowa, writes: O 
that your JouRNALS could take the place of the 
worthless trash which is being scattered 
through the land !“ 


C. C., of S., N. Y., writes: Your JOURNALS 
have done me more good than all others, For 
twenty-nine years I have taken and given 
away on an average five copies a year.” 
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Fowl ER anp WeLLs— Dear Sirs: I have 
succeeded in obtaining ten subseribers for your 
valuable JounxaLs, which we think we can 
not do without. J. H. B. 

Dozsrr, Vr., Jan. 60h. 

Monzos, Wæ., Dee. 27th. 

FowlxR AND We ts: I send you fourteen 
subscribers for the PHRENOLOOICAL and Wa- 
TeER-Cure Journals, and hope to make con- 
siderable addition to the list. People feel poor, 
yet some of them say they can not keep house 
without one or the other of your Jounnacs. I 
hope to send for a number of your books at no 
distant day. J. B. 

Dr. Z. P. Grass, writing from Greenfield, 
Ind., Jan. 6th, forwarding subscriptions for the 
Journats, remarks: “I shall do all I can to cir- 
culate the Journats. I think every friend of 
humanity should make extra efforts to sustain 
those noble works.“ 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 7. 


CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Tue organ of Cautiousness is situated on 
the upper side head, above and a little back- 
ward from theears. It ia generally the widest 
part of the head, and in the heads of ladies 
frequently interferes greatly with the fitting 
of their bonnets. Anatomically, it is located 
in the center of the parietal bones, at the 
point where ossification commences. 

Fear is an element of the mind, and Cau- 
tiousness is the organ through which it is 
manifested. Prudence,,watchfulness, careful- 
ness, solicitude, and anxiety arise from it. It 
stands opposed to boldness, rashneas, courage ; 
it bears about the same relation to the other 
faculties of the mind that hold-back straps 
bear to the other parts of a harness, or that 
the break bears to the operation of the car. 
There is, perhaps, no more painful emotion 
than fear, nothing that wears out the health 
more than anxiety. We are organized in such 
a manner, that we are constantly liable to in- 
jury, and are therefore frequently subject to 
danger, and, consequently, Cautiousness is 
therefore an important quality of the mind. 
It should be considered that this feeling is 
blind in itself, has no wisdom or knowledge ; 
it is merely a feeling, a passion, or a senti- 
ment, not an intellectual power. Its natural 
language is, look out!“ „beware!“ “ take 
care !”? but in itself it oan neither look out 
nor take care. The feeling which arises from 
it affects all the faculties as well as the intellect, 
but doubtless it is the intellect that judges of 
that which is dangerous. It is said that every 
one is a coward in the dark; but we have met 
with persons who had ao little Cautiousness, 
that we doubt their being afraid, even in the 
dark. When in consequence of darkness, or 
the loss of any of the senses, such as sight or 
hearing, the intellect can not gain a knowl- 
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edge of dangers by which we may be surround- 
ed, Cautiousness becomes extra active; hence 
the bravest man will hardly venture to go for- 
ward in total darkness, lest he might run 
against something or fall from a precipice ; 
and the wisest man, therefore, is the one who 
stands stock-still if he has no knowlege as to 
the ground upon which he is situated. It 
must be remembered that the human mind, 
composed of many faculties, works not by iso- 
lated parts merely, but that every power or 
faculty acts upon each, and this is modified by 
every other. These modifications are fre- 
quently moderate or gentle in their effects— 
sometimes bold and, as it were, outspoken. 

In its healthy action, Cautiousness tends to 
check the ravings of Combativeness, and adds 
prudence to courage; it warns enraged De- 
stractiveness to avoid undue severity, and 
holds back the arm raised to strike with a 
deadly weapon ; it whispers to Acquisitiveness 
of future want, of losses, and poverty; it 
tends to give to Benevolence a judicious ad- 
ministration to bounty lest the fountain fail ; 
it admonishes Approbativeness to beware of 
such society and conduct as will impair rep- 
utation and bring disgrace; it acts through 
Parental Love to incite the mother to watch 
against all evil to her child; it stands at 
the elbow of Hope, true to its location on the 
head, suggesting the necessity of laying a solid 
foundation for anticipations, and frequently 
casts shadows upon the bright images which 
Hope creates, or as frequently dashes its base- 
less fabrics to the dust; it stimulates the in- 
tellect to make such investigations as will ad- 
minister to the well-being of the individual, 
and to plan such a safe course as shall insure 
security to its possessor. A proper develop- 
ment of Cautiousness is useful in restraining 
such a manifestation of all the powers as 
would be dangerous to the life, health, and 
happiness of the individual. On the other 
hand, when it is excessively developed, it 
throws a somber cloud over all the manifesta- 
tions, and paralyzes courage, energy, determ- 
ination, and hope; it smothers enterprise, 
dampens ambition, undermines the self-respect, 
and changes the action of Veneration from a 
due adoration to a slavish fear of God; it un- 
nerves perseverance, casting doubt upon the 
action of the intellect, and makes ite possessor 
a tame, timid slave of fear. When the organ 
is small, the effects are directly opposite. It 
allows Hope to revel in perpetual anticipa- 
tion, and permits imagination to career through 
the universe without rudder or ballast ; it per- 
mits profuseness in expenditure without com- 
plaint, makes one reckless of all dangers, and 
allows him to ran into troubles, perplexities, 
and difficulties on every hand. 

The method of training this faculty must be 
deferred to another number, when we may 
illustrate the location and appearance of the 
organ when large. 
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A CONVERT TO HYGIENIC TRUTH. 


Orrxx does my heart rise to God, and from 
my immost soul do I thank and praise Him for 
opening my eyes to the light of physiology. 
This evening I arrived at a small country 
village, and was most cordially received by 
friends who had invited me to stay a few days 
with them. After the usual greetings, we 
were told that cofee would be ready soon. 
They are Germans, and among them tea is 
comparatively rare. I pondered a little. 
“ Coffee would be ready,” or, as Americans 
would style it: Tea is ready. The favorite 
drug-drink has become the name for the meal 
et which it is taken, or synonymous with 
supper. We went over and sat down. My 
appetite was well sharpened by a little fast- 
ing, nearly six hours’ traveling, and an hour’s 
exposure to the cold air. I announced the 
fact that I drank no coffee. “You drink no 
coffee? No, sir—nor tea either.” “What 
do you drink, then?” “Oh, I drink milk 
when I get it, otherwise I do without it.” 
Though, indeed, my belief is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of physiologists, 
that is, that nothing should be drunk at meals, 
and I would certainly abstain even from milk 
did I not think it was nearly as much a solid 
as a liquid. Though a great lover of water, I 
almost never drink any at meals. 

In considering the question put to me, 
„What, then, do you drink?” I come to think 
of the deep-rooted prejudice of people. They 
think we must have some stimulating drink at 
breakfast and supper, the same as they can- 
not do without—salt, pepper, vinegar, and 
mustard. More than once I have come 
across women that told me they could not live 
without tea or coffee, or both. Then I tell 
them: Why, ma’am, eight months ago I drank 
these things the same as you, and was very 
fond of them, even so that I could not be 
satisfied with less than two or three cups of 
tea at supper—and now, thanks be to God, I 
never touch them.“ Well,“ the answer is, 
“I suppose it is all owing to habit.” “ Ves, 
ma' am; but you do not consider whether these 
same habits are harmful or beneficial. You 
know we may eccustom ourselves to things 
very pernicious to us. A man may accustom 
himself to arsenic, and little by little he may 
and will learn to eat, without sensible harm, 
quantities enough to poison several men.“ 
“ Well, tea and coffee are not bad.“ “ Yes, 
ma’am, they are. I look upon them as 
poisons.” “ Why, at that rate we should long 
ago ha ve died from them.” Well, ma' am, can 
you tell whether you may not be laying the 
foundations of disease? or might you not be 
healthier if you abstain from these? or do nog, 
perhaps, your other good habits make up for 
this bad one?” 

Here sometimes the friendly argument ends. 
Perhape I am invited to smoke a cigar. My 


reply is, that I do not use tobacco in any shape. 
Then I am called queer. But I don’t care—I 
am resolved to do what physiology teaches me 
is right without caring for any man. I do not 
eat pork, eat very seldom between meals (only 
on particular occasions), and never touch 
candy. I am the happy possessor of Dr. 
Trall’s Encyclopedia, Graham’s Science of 
Life, Smith and Trall’s Dietetic Nature of 
Man, and Fowler’s Physiology. 

It is to the latter book that I owe my intro- 
duction to the light of hygienic truth about 
eight months ago, when yet I sat with so many 
others in the shades of darkness.” I can not 
remember what circumstance brought me into 
Fowler and Wells’ store, but I know I picked 
up Fowler’s Physiology, and sat down and 
began to look over it. After thus lightly 
reading over the book, I took it from the begin- 
ing, and was delighted with the first chapter, 
On the Laws of Nature and of Health, how 
those laws are self-acting, self-rewarding, and 
self-punishing, how health is the most import- 
ant acquirement, the most precious gift, the 
first requisite to success in the great business 
of life, and how it could be preserved or re- 
stored by a knowledge of physiology, and an 
observation of its laws. 

Before, I was wont to eat to excess, not 
more than half masticating my food, and find- 
ing delight in quantity rather than in sweet- 
ness of taste. But on reading that admirable 
little book, I set to work in earnest to control 
this passion, and I succeeded. And now J 
think it my duty to spread the good news as 
widely as l can, and especially to set the good 
example by abstaining rigidly from all the 
above-mentioned articles, as also by preferring 
God’s pure sweet water to man’s intoxicating 
bow!, and living as near up to hygienic truth 
as I can. Yes, spread the good tidings. 
Therefore have I, for the first tire, ventured to 
write a few lines, hoping if this proves accept- 
able to open my lips again. I am only a 
novice, so excuse what faults you see. 


J. A. V. 
— em 


BY THE OLD BRI DR. 
BY T. HULBEET UNDERWOOD, 


Tax bridge, like a great hero, Hes 
A atop in the imminent breach,” 
Mid tangles of lieben and spice, 
Under shadow of willows that reach 
With the sweep of their hair 
To the rock-moeses there, 
That camber the walls of the breach. 


Lear by is a cot, on the hill, 
A hermit it seoms sitting there, 
Thongh sitting so lonely and atill, 
It mately appeals to the air. 
If you ask, Where are they 
Whom you loved in their day ™ 
Its echo will answer you, “ Where ?” 


Beneath the old bridge lu a stream, 
Ever trilling a musical lay; 
Attentive I sit, half a-dream, 
While it saith, or it seemeth to say, 
‘With a short, tripping rhyme, 
“ I symbolize Time 
Ever here, and yet going away.” 


— —ů—— 


PRINCE ALBERT AND QUHEN 
VICTORIA. 


Tur death of Prince Albert, consort of En- 
gland’s queen, which occurred on the 14th De- 
cember last, has cast a gloom over the British 
empire, and occasioned a sincere regret doubt- 
less throughout the civilized world. He was 
a calm, wise prince, and since, by the theory of 
English law or usage, he was expected not to 
take any part in politics, he devoted himself 
to the education of his children and to the cul- 
tivation and patronage of agriculture, mechan- 
ism and art. It is doubtiess fortunate for 
England and the world that the Prince has 
been excluded from politics; for, wise and 
prudent as might have been his counsels re- 
specting national affairs, he has done more for 
the nation and the raco in the guiding of the 
education of those heirs to the British throne 
who are destined in future to do so much to 
modify the affairs of mankind. About a year 
ago we received from friends in England a 
photograph of the Qucen and Prince Consort, 
taken from life. Iu this picture the Prinoe is 
sitting with an open book in his hand, and the 
Queen stands at his left side, with her right 
hand on his shoulder and her head leaned for- 
ward over the book, while his face is turned 
toward hers, as if they were conversing about 
something which he had just read. This atti- 
tude of the Queen presents the top of her head 
to the beholder, and the face is viewed down- 
ward in a line with the forehead. By a per- 
son familiar only with the portraits of the 
Queen, she would not be recognized in this 
photograph. Without any indication whose 
the likenesses were, they were handed to Mr. 
Sizer, Phrenological Examiner in our office, 
and the following is a verbatim copy of his off- 
hand remarks, which were made without the 
slightest suspicion who the originals were, 
taken down at the time by a short-hand re- 
porter. We give them here as appropriate in 
this notice. 

This gentleman has a high head, which in- 
dicates dignity, determination, and morality. 
He is an energetic, influential man, who is able 
to take a prominent position and exercise more 
than ordinary influence among men. He has 
great ability to govern others, and to impress 
his character upon society. He has talent for 
literature, has great practical judgment, is 
clear-headed, and well balanced in his intel- 
lect, has an excellent memory, good talent for 
writing and speaking. He would excel as a 
business man. 

“ The lady has a very susceptible organiza- 
tion. Her feelings are ardent and keen. She 
has a practical mind, more than ordinary pru- 
dence and integrity, strong religious feelings, 
and considerable poetical sentiments. She has 
force of character, ambition, and strong social 
feelings, but has hardly pride enongh to set 
off her talent and character to a good advan- 
tege.” 
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PORTRAIT OF COLONEL SAMUEL COLT, 
INVENTOR OF corre REVOLVER. 


BAMUEL COLT. 


PHRENOLAGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


In constitution Col. Colt was well organ- 
ized, Few men presented so many strong phys- 
iological points, and his mind was poworfully 
acted upon through this medium, His phren- 
ological developments were very positive; 
the whole base of the brain being large, giving 
strong perceptive intellect and practical talent, 
powerful passions, impulses, and appetites, 
with great energy and force of character. The 
sympathy between his mind and body was 
very intimate, and his faculties were most 
naturally exercised in the study and practice 
of physical science. His large Constructive- 
ness and perceptive intellect gave him talent 
for practical mechanism ; bis large Order and 
Calculation imparted system and ability to 
make accurate estimates and plans. His large 
Combativeness and Destructiveness gave him 
uncommon force, energy, and executiveness, 
and his large Firmness imparted great tonac- 
ity of purpose. His very large Alimentive- 
ness inclined him to live high, and to show his 
generosity of character iu a profuse hospitality. 
His large Ideality and Order gave him the de- 
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sire to have everything systematic in arrange- 
ment and perfect in style and finish. He was 
ambitious for position and reputation, and 
being highly social and cordial in feeling, was 
never more happy than when he could call 
around him troops of friends. He had many 
of the elements of popularity, great personal 
courage, and would have been in his element 
as a commander of a ship or an army. His 
talents qualified him for an engineer. His 
sympathies and affections were so strong that 
they were liable to sway him too much, He 
was frank, enthusiastic, earnest, and gallant; 
clear-headed, quick to plan, and prompt in de- 
cision, and had such versatility of talent and 
facility of adaptation, that he could have suc- 
ceeded in almost any pursuit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Colonel Samuel Colt, the well-known in- 
ventor of fire-arms, died in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, at nine o'clock in the morning, January 
10th, 1862. The cause of his death was an 
acute attack upon the brain. His death was 
deemed sudden, though he had been ill for sev- 
eral days. 
system and a sanguine organization generally, 
he was very exitable, ardent, and enthusiastic, 
and his well-known habits of high living made 


Possessing a very active nervous | 
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him a fit subject for brain fever and apoplexy. 
He was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
19th of July, 1814; consequently, at the time 
of his death he was in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. While yet a mere boy, he ran away 
from school, went to Boston, and embarked on 
board a ship bound to Calcutta, The first 
model of his pistol was made of wood in 1829, 
when he was but fifteen years of age, while he 
was making his East India voyage. That 
model is still in existence. After his return, 
he spent some time in the manufactory of his 


“father in the dyeing and bleaching department, 


where he acquired a practical knowledge of 
chemistry, with which he soon after set up as 
a traveling lecturer, and under the assumed 
name of Doctor Coult, he traversed every 
State, and visited almost every town containing 
two thousand inhabitants or over, in the United 
States and British provinces, lecturing upon 
his favorite study. In this enterprise he was 
highly successful, and the means thus acquired 
he devoted to the prosecution of the invention 
of his revolver, which has made his name 
known throughout the civilized world. 

No efforts were spared to bring his fire-arm 
to perfection, and to that end he visited the 
principal manufactories in Europe. Having 
secured patents in the United States, and in 
Engiand and France, he induced some New 
York capitalists to take an interest in the en. 
terprise, and in 1835 a company was formed 
at Paterson, New Jersey, with a capital of 
$300,000. In 1842 the company was forced 
to suspend operations, and for several years 
none of the repeating fire-arms were made. 
The Mexican war, however, which commenced 
in 1846, was the means of resuscitating the 
business. In 1850 the immense armory at 
Hartford was planned, the estimated cost of 
which was more than a million of dollars, 
Mr. Colt was also the inventor of a submarine 
battery of great power and efficacy, and he in- 
vented a telegraph cable, submarine, which 
was laid and worked with perfect success in 
1843 between New York city and Sandy Hook. 
For many years he bas been known as the 
most enterprising and prominent business man 
of Hartford; and has contributed more largely 
than any other man to the prosperity of that 
city, The Colt patent fire-arms manufactory 
will continue to operate and to turn out for 
the United States revolving rifles as well as 
pistols. 

Mr. E. K. Root, an eminent inventor, and 
one of the best mechanical superintendents in 
the country, and who was for many years at 
the head of Collins’ Axe factory, and the in- 
yentor of nearly all its unrivaled machinery 
for the manufacture of axes, is the leading 
spirit in this establishment, and has been 
associated with Mr. Colt for several years. 
We know of no man better qualified than 
himself to fill so important a position as he 
occupies. 


Original from 
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A SHELF OF OUR CABINET. 


Ir is said that death levels all distinctions. 
A phrenological collection does about the same 
thing, for it is almost amusing to look at a 
single shelf of our cabinet, and to notice the 
mingling of the busts or skulls of men 
eminent for learning and virtue, with those 
who have been noted for crime and its conse- 
quences. Our busts are not classified accord- 
ing to character and social standing, but ac- 
cording to their size or height, so that in 
arranging them on the shelves some strange 
combinations are made, Let us contemplate a 
single shelf of busts in our collection. 

Here is the head of Canova, with his massive 
brow and expanded Ideality and Constructive- 
ness, known throughout the world as the 
prince of sculptors. Alongside of him is the 
mask of Bacon, author of the Novum Organum. 
His prominent reasoning organs indicate that, 
of all men, he was best qualified to write such 
a work, and to teach the world how to think. 
Next to him, in odd proximity, is the bust of an 
ourang-vutang, presenting, perhaps, as broad a 
contrast as possible; yet, while Bacon was the 
prince of human thinkers, this ourang-oulang, 
of his kind remarkably intelligent, may be 
said to stand at the head of brute intelligence. 
Then, we have Sir Walter Scott, known, 
wherever the English languaye is spoken, for 
his polished writings and his vigorous and 
fervid imagination, Next comes Dr. Graham, 
the pioneer of Health-Reform, who spent his 
life and energy in teaching the world the uses 
of vegetable food. He fought his battle 
bravely, and has left a record which will not 
soon be erased. The next is a bust of Laura 
Bridgeman, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, the 
first one thus afflicted who was ever educated. 
Her successful education was accounted the 
great experiment of the age. She was taken 
under the care of Dr. Howe, of Boston, and 
stands to-day a monument of the triumph of 
patient assiduity in teaching, and of the aspir- 
ations of the human mind after light and 

knowledge. Shut out effectually from culture, 
as her mind seemed to be, by the closing of 
the gate ways of knowledge, her education is a 
bond of hope to all who ait in silence and 
darkness. We had the pleasure of a visit with 
her a few months since, and when our profes- 
sion was mentioned, she instantly commenced 
pointing out the different organs on her head, 
and by using the mute or hand alphabet ex- 
pressed her recollection of Mr. Combe, who first 
examined her head, She knew the location 
of all the organs, and in examining she would 
spell the name of an organ the instant we 
touched it. Next to her stands the bust of an 
Indian, as strong a contrast to the gentle and 
amiable Laura as could well be selected from 
the whole cabinet, possessing, as he does, all 
the fierceness and severity belonging to the 
Indian nature—all the cunning, and artifice, 
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and deception of his race, while Laura 
Bridgman is the incarnation of candor, 
trustfulness, and fidelity, qualities de- 
veloped by her utter dependence, and by 
the universal kindness which is extended 
to her. 

Here is Green, the reformed gambler, 
with his small Cautiousness and ex- 
cessive Hope. Next to him is Napoleon 
the First. The cast was taken after death. 
Though the eyes closed for the last time, 
and that firm mouth of his is apart and 
voiceless, still the grand head indicates 
the power which he wielded, and the 
foundation of that fear which induced 
England, when she had him in her power, 
to imprison him on the lone, barren rock ` 
of the ocean, Next comes the poetic 
Pierpont, whose clear, clarion voice has 
rung out the chorus of Freedom for the 
last thirty years, and who now, al some 
seventy-five years of age, willingly ac- 
cepted a chaplaincy in the army. The 
original cast of John Quincy Adams, the 
old man eloquent,“ occupies a fitting 
place by the side of Pierpont. The very 
hairs of the head may be found here and 
there adhering to the plaster cast. That 
sharp nose, that broad and firm mouth, that 
lofty Firmness, that quenchless fire and force, 
that unsurpassed memory, are all indicated in 
the cast. Here is Fieschi, who was guillotined 
in France, about 1832, for an attempt on the 
life of Louis Philippe with an infernal machine, 
The mark of the axe is seen on the cast of the 


neck, and the head itself shows immense De- 
structiveness with but little of the moral and 
elevating qualities. By the side of him, most 
singularly contrasting, is the seusitive and 
gentle Joseph C. Neal, the Charles Dickens 
of America, the author of Charcoal Sketches. 
At his side is Alexander Frisbie, a conceited 
simpleton, raised but little above the idiot; 
and to finish up the shelf, Dr. Blaisdell, of 
Boston, a surgeon dentist, evinces mechanical 
talent, finely balanced intellect, and the requi- 
site qualifications for his profession. 


—— — — 
CHARACTER BY PORTRAIT. 


Eps. Pures. JourxaL : Please accept my 
thanks for the prompt and efficient manner in 
which you described my character from seeing 
my likeness, recently sent you for that pur- 
pose. I have been a believer in Phrenology 


for several years, and knew that it was true 
so far as my own head was concerned, at 
least; but | confess that I was somewhat 
doubtful whether you could tell all the shades 
of character as fully as you have mine. My 
only regret is that I did not avail myself of 
the benefits to be derived from an examination 
at au earlier period, Although personally you 
are unknown to me, permit me to believe that 
you are my friend, and I shall feel an additional 
interest in promoting the cause which you honor 
by your professional labors. Truly yours, 


H. B. S. 


J. D. WOODRUFF'S IMPROVEMENT 
IN SADDLES. 


Tuts invention, which is represented in per- 
spective in the above engraving, is an improve- 
ment which is attachable to either the common 
riding saddle or the army saddle now in so 
general nse among the mounted military forco 
of the United States. The engraving shows 
it applied to the latter. or, in other words, to 
what is known as a McClellan saddle. The 
improvement consists in the attachment to the 
side pieces, 8, of the frame of the saddle, or 
to the saddle-tree of two stops or guards, 5, 5, 
one on each side of the saddle, and so con- 
structed and arranged as to overhang the thigh 
of the rider and prevent him from being thrown 
forward out of his seat by the bolting or 
stumbling of the horse, or by any other motion 
of the animal which would have a tendency 
in that direction. The invention is exceedingly 
simple and its office apparent. Numerous per- 
sons, by being thrown forward upon the pom- 
mel of the saddle, have been severely injured, 
and this invention is contrived effectually to 
prevent such occurrences. 

It is not necessary for us to write a long 
article about it; the whole thing is sufficiently 
plain at a glance. We may say, however, 
that a large number of surgeons and military 
men have given it their approbation and in- 
dorsement. The patent in this country, which 
was obtained through this office, has boen pnr- 
chased by the Messrs. Peck Bros., of this eity, 
to whom all orders should be addressed, and of 
whom further inquiries may be made. Steps 
have been taken to secure patents in Europe. 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND KNOWLEDGE. 
ý FOURTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M D. 


Ir now becomes desirable, in the order in 
which the topics we are considering naturally 
present themselves, that we select or find, and 
examine, a certain number of the Original 
Conceptions of the intellect. What wo are to 
understand by this term will better appear as 
we proceed. I shall aim to analyze such a 
number and diversity of our original concep- 
tions as may, at the least, enable us to deter- 
mine the law or laws of the mental production 
of this important class of our idear. 

The definition I was led, in the preceding 
article to give, of a Faculty of the intellect, is 
one with which I have not met elsewhere; 
and yet it is the only one that, as I believe, 
embodies the true and actual phrenological 
notion of an intellectual—perhaps I must go 
farther, aud say, of a mental Faculty. An 
elementary intellectual faculty knows some 
one, and only one, kind of Quality, Object, or 
Relation. That is, any such power can not, 
acting singly, have an aggregation of several 
ideas, more or less, received by it and known 
through it. If, in any case, it have singly sev- 
eral ideas, they are of the same kind really. 
They are so many different faces of essentially 
one idea. Color affords us the most conve- 
nient illustration. Closing my eyes, I can at 
will picture before my mind the color red, the 
several colors blue, yellow, green, etc. These are 
but se many phases of one idea color. But, 
acting singly, this faculty is utterly blind to all 
such qualities or relations as intensity, place, 
likeness (of colors), and so on. 

Acting singly, the faculty called Size knows 
ever one quality, and that only—magnitude (of 
some thing, or other quality). But we shall 
presently see that this idea, magnilude, can be 
so superinduced upon the material furnished 
by another faculty that the two ideas shall 
now together constitute a new or resulting 
idea: we can see the effort-idea through mag- 
nitude, or the place-idea through magnitude ; 
and so on, We come, then, to this result: our 
power of magnitude-knowing can know— 

a. — Magnitude (of effort, place, ete.) ; simply 

perceiving or conceiving size. 

b.—Measured effort, place, ete. ; perceiving 
or conceiving u thing or quality under the form 
given to the idea of it by regarding it as of a 
certain size. Here it would seem as if this 
faculty could have two unlike ideas—an idea 
of a size, and an idea of a cerlain-sized effort. 
But the former only is the simple conception 
of this faeulty. What is this idea of a cerlain- 
sized effort, but the foundation of the idea of 
intensity? For the production of this latter 
idea, the knowings of two faculties must in 
some way conspire or combine. The idea— 
intensity—I believe is one of the original, as 
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the idea—magnitude—is one of the simple, 
conceptions of the intellect. And the result 
now reached is one of great importance. It 
indicates a further law of our intellections. 
The Magnitude-knowing power of mind has, 
singly and simply, but one possible idea, al- 
ready named; but it can in certain ways take 
part with some other faculty, evolving from or 
with the knowing of the latter a wholly new 
kind of product or idea. And 80, generally, 
certain intellectual faculties can be employed 


upon or along with the knowings of certain 


others, giving a new class of ideas. This 
view explains, at the same time, how it is 
tbat onc faculty can seem to have several 
ideas of somewhat unlike kinds. Any result 
of such kind is seeming, only. The faculty 
has its proper. simple idea; and beyond this, it 
takes part with others in the production of 
other and more complex ideas. 

Accepting, now, this condition, which could 
not have been presented earlier, and intro- 
ducing into our definition the qualification re- 
quired in view of it, we say: An elementary 
intellectual faculty is in all cases a power through 
which, when acting singly or simply, is known 
some one, and only one, essential kind of Qual- 
ity, Object, or Relation, existing and knowable 
in the universe of things, or nature. This def- 
inition expresses an important principle. Our 
inquiries thus far seem to have led us to this 
principle: let us see whether the results of 
further analyses confirm it. - 

This principle, I may say, constitutes the 
pasis of any attempts which I shall propose to 
make in the way of analyzing our knowings. 
Without it, I find it difficult now to conceive 
how our knowledge could be rigidly analyzed, 
and with rigidly definite and definable results. 
If faculties could take, some a single idea, some 
aggregates of ideas more or less unlike, and 80 
on, in a vague way, then everything in respect 
to the genesis of those ideas would be quite 
afloat and indeterminate. But the Form- 
faculty in man, in the light of this basis prin- 
ciple, is a specific apprehension or capacity, 
that has in some way come to appear in the 
human mind—that rigidly corresponds with 
and serves for one single sort of thing in na- 
ture—that, so, reproduces, or represents, or 
mirrors that thing, always that, and (acting 
singly) nothing else, in the mind. So the 
faculty called Comparison is a capacity within 
responsive to another given thing or sort of 
things in nature—in this case, to that relation 
which we call LIKENESS, RESEMBLANCE, OF 
SIMILARITY—and, as before, always to this, 
and (acting singly) to this only. So of all the 
other intellectual faculties. If this be the 
true view—and if not, our attempted analyses 
will have little value,—then, the knowing of 
each elementary intellectual faculty, when 
acting singly, is in our general knowledge a 
unit of a given, fixed, specific, and always 
identical kind. This unit, already named a 
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Simple Conception, may be called also Prim- 
itive, or Pure. Meet it where we will, we can 
isolate or eliminate it, and produce it in its 
single and complete identity. If I may illns- 
trate by similes, let me say, that the concep- 
tion furnished us by any faculty is like the 
algebraist’s faclor,—let it go through however 
many operations, and become no matter how 
involved, it can still be brought to stand alone; 
it has really suffered no transformation in all 
the steps, and it is shown unchanged at the 
last. Or, the conception due to any faculty is 
like the chemist’s element ; into whatever com- 
plexity of combination it may enter, a skillfal 
analysis will liberate it finally, and show that it 
has undergone neither increment, loss, nor met- 
amorphosis in any degree or in any manner. 
This new conception of our cognitions, know- 
ings, or ideas, as fixed and unchangeable enti- 
ties, it is that I propose to apply to the anely- 
sis of our knowledge. But if this is our basis, 
a principle gniding us in the course of our 
search may also be found in the other thonght 
at which we arrived above, namely—T'hat, in 
certain cases, the conception or knowing proper 
to one of our faculties can be superinduced or 
imposed upon that proper 10 another; as the 
conception of magnitude upon effort, etc. 


Now, having these principles as our war- 
rant and guide, we could attempt an incursion, 
from any one of many points, upen the vast 
structure of knowledge. Is there any law or 
fact by which we can be enabled rightly to 
choose our point of assault? I believe there 
is such a fact. I am indebted to Herbert 
Spencer for what appears to be a truth; and 
what, taken as such, until it can be proved 
unsound, indicates a true point of departure. 
If Mr. Spencer, in his Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,” aimed to analyze our knowledge, as, in 
a manner, perhaps he did, then hie results, 
taken in the general, wholly fail to conduct us 
to that ensemble of knowledge-elements, or 
fundamental coneeptions of the faculties, of 
which I have spoken above; and those re- 
sults just as totally fail of satisfying Mr. 
Spencer's own criterion of the scientific, that, 
namely, which admits of definite and positive 
prevision or prediction of results. Mr. Spen- 
cer must agree in the conclusion, therefore, 
that his attempts at analysis have not left the 
constituent parts of our knowledge in a much 
more scientific attitude than he found them. 
What he seems truly to have done, however, 
is this: He has worked his way down from 
our more involved or complex ideas to the 
origin, at least, ef our simple ideas; he has 
very satisfactorily analyzed our sensations, 
and fixed the starting-point from which ideas 
begin to appear. He finds that we gain our 
idea of resistance through the sensations, 
pressure, and tension (of muscles, acting against 
the resisting object); that, finally, the whole 
idea of resistance is resolvable into the know- 
ing of tension; so that, as he phrases it, this / 
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feeling of tension [already shown by him to be 
the very first from which a true or conceivable 
idea can arise in the mind], is the real raw ma- 
terial of thought. 

Now let us comprehend the purport and 
value of this result, in reference to the phreno- 
logical analysis here attempted. Under the 
faculty Effort-Knowing, in the preceding arti- 
ole, I named as conceptions, Resistance, Effort, 
Object, Pressure, and Weight. It will be easy 
to show that of these ideas, Object comes later 
in order, and Weight is a complex. Pressure 
will be considered presently. Resistance and 
Effort are first to be studied. I shall, with 
the physiological psychologists, regard it as al- 
ready proved that the organic sensations, hun- 
ger, pain, etc., the sensations of odors, of tastes, 
of heat and cold, of sound, and even of the 
proper touch, are all so purely and essentially 
subjective, —so entirely changes of the con- 
sciousness within, and changes suggesting in 
themselves nothing more than the conscious- 
ness,—that none of these, singly or together, 
could at the first reveal or signify to the mind 
an external world. Then, suppose an infant, 
or one in whose mind the idea of an external 
world had not yet appeared, to advance a hand 
or some part, gently, until it meets a resisting 
object. So long as the resistance felt is yet so 
slight that it remains indistinguishable from a 
touch, it can reveal nothing that Touch does 
not: it can not give the perception of some- 
thing or some quality without the mind that 
has the sensation. But so soon as the effort 
against the obstruction should become con- 
aciously great, then the resistance to the effort 
would also become known or experienced in 
the consciousness. Or, if we could suppose 
the resistance per se first perceptible in the na- 
ture of things, then, just so soon and surely as 
this was appreciated, the effort, or muscular 
tension exerted against the obstruction would 
also be taken cognizance of. I will not here 
say, that so soon as this point was reached the 

mind would thereby perceive an external 
Thing or Object, as the source or condition of 
the resistance experienced. Indeed, it is more 
likely such would not be the case. But the 
mind so circumstanced would get a perception 
or idea of a quality, Resistingness or Resist- 
ance ; and at the same instant also of a condi- 
tion of things within the body,that of Tension 
or Effort. Both these are things clearly and 
properly perceivable, and thereafter, conceiv- 
able. They do not remain sensations: they 
are full-orbed ideas. According to Mr. Spen- 
cer’s analysis, they are the first ideas that can 
arise and persist in the mind in the course of 
the genesis or origin of its knowledge. Space 


does not allow me here to present all the cor- 
roborations of this conclusion that might be 
given; but I shall regard it as sufficiently es- 
tablished. 

But let it be noted here, —and it will ex- 
\ plain what may seem to be, but I believe is 


not. an exception to the principle above, of the 
singleness of the simply-conceptive power of 


each faculty,—that it is utterly impossible the | 


Resistance should be known, except through 
and by means of the Effort it opposes; and 
just as little possible the Effort should be 
known, except by means of the Resistance that 
compels it to become consciously great. It 
will be remembered that we speak. here, not 
of the knowledge of an adult mind, now; but 
of the dawn of perception in an infant mind, or 
(if such a thing were,) in the infancy of the 
human type. Thus, then, the first, the funda- 
mental, the simple idea and conception fur- 
nished to the mind by the faculty of Effort- 
knowing (Weight), is a two-sided one—it is 
action and reaction mutually revealing each 
other—it is Resistance-Hffort. I am not now 
aware that a like fact offers itself in case of 
any other faculty. But this two-sided idea, 
this bi. frons, is in the highest degree interest- 
ing, in connection with the origin of human 
knowledge, and of knowledge as continually 
arising now in infant minds. For, unques- 
tionably, in this we have the very revelation 
of that two-fold being on which alike the na- 
ture and the possibility of all our organized 
knowledge depend. It is in this very idea, 
“ facing both ways,” as it does and must, that 
we have the explanation of the radical and in- 
effaceable dualism of our conceptions of being 
—of onr claiming, ever, a world without and a 
world within—a resisting and a knowing—Mat- 
ter and Mind—an Objective and a Subjective. 
When, therefore, Spencer says that the feeling 
of Tension is the raw material of thought, we 
must understand him, if we take the words in 
a special sense, to refer to the subjective, that 
is, to mind as conversant about mind; and 
then, objectively, or to the mind as conversant 
about Knowledge of the external, Resistance is 
such raw material. Yet in a general sense, 
Tension may perhaps be regarded as the real 
antecedent, and if so, as the condition of both 
sorts of knowledge. 


It was because of accepting the view here 
presented, as well as by reason of the relations 
of our ideas to each other,—relationa to ap- 
pear more clearly, it is hoped, in course of this 
discussion—that I have been led in these arti- 
cles to give to the perceptive faculty we com- 
monly call Weicut, and which I have char- 
acterized as Errort-Knowine, the first place 
in order, in the enumeration of the intellectual 
powers. Iam convinced that in this we have, 
indeed, the first or primeval one among all the 
specific or elementary powers of the intellect 
—the first, it may be, in point of time, in the 
primordial development of faculties ; and with- 
out doubt the first in the order of necessity, 
that is, in the order of the evolution of the 
ideas our knowing faculties give us. EFFORT 
I thus regard as the germ-idea, just as EFFORT- 
Knowino is the central and germ. faculty. Of 
course, in thus speaking, I would imply both 
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sides of the conception — Effort and Resistance. 
Out of. around, and yet in che end to be indi- 
vidually distinct from, and in action inde- 
pendent of, this central power, the other pow- 
ers of the intellect appear gradually and suc- 
cessively to have arisen. I will admit that, in 
this view, there is as yet a hypothetical ele- 
ment; but while there are facts and analogies 
strongly in its favor, I must for the present 
pass it by with this brief notice. 

Before proceeding, the idea of Pressure re- 
curs for disposal. Though the Resistance- 
Effort idea is a two-sided one, yet we can sep- 
arately conceive of either phase ef it—the ob- 
jective or the subjective; and in so doing we 
have the two individually"distinct simple con- 
ceptions, Resistance and Effort. But when we 
combine these and consider their result,—re- 
garding an effort as met by a resistance, and 
what the consequence must be on the resist- 
ance, we have the substance and idea of Press- 
ure. If this view be correct, Pressure is to 
be removed to and placed among the original 
conceptions, though substantially depending on 
the faculty we are now considering. And thus 
we have cleared away all other conceptions 
requiring attention under this head—as certain 
others, such as momentum, energy, etc., are 80 
obviously later results, that they do not now re- 
quire consideration ;—and we find, as the re- 
ault of our,search, what is the one funda- 
mental, simple, or primitive conception of the 
first perceptive faculty, namely, the two-phased 
idea, Resistance-Errort. The muscular 
sensations out of which the mind is enabled to 
form this idea, are, plainly enough, those indi- 
cating tension, compression of the surfaces of 
the body or extremities applied against the re- 
sisting object, and the sensation given by the 
pice e of the latter; or, to sum up in 
one expression, the mental changes growing 
out of obstructed push or strain of locomotive or- 
gans, under the determination of a nascent 
will and accompanied by the presence of mental 
consciousness. All that we need attend to, fur- 
ther, to be assured that the single primitive 
idea of the faculty under consideration has 
been found, is, to be careful to distinguish two 
things, sometimes passing under the same name, 
but very different in themselves; namely, on 
one hand, the sensation of Pressure, more prop- 
erly to be called that of Compression, felt in 
the pressed part of the surface of the body, and 
indicating a condition in which the tissues and 
in them the ends of the nerves are squeezed or 
impacted together; and on the other hand, the 
distinct idea of Pressure as a result of resisted 
effort, and which may be conceived of wholly 
apert from anything like this impacting effect 
on our own tissues. The former remains a 
sensation, or may be conceived as an Event; 
the latter we have above been led to consider as 
one of the higher conceptions; and as such we 
shall have to refer to it again. It is not my 
intention here to aim at finding the exact or- 
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der of succession in which the several ideas, 
simple and complex, must have arisen in the 
mind. But having now set out with the first 
in order, something will be gained by keeping, 
in the outset, pretty close to this natural order 
of succession; and it is probable that in cer- 
tain instances our presentation of two links 
in the chain of ideas may exactly correspond 
their relation in that order. 

Let us return now to the case of the infant, 
or the infantile mind, that has, in its rise from 
mere sentience, taken its first truly intellectual 
step—has learned intellectually to grasp or 
know Resistance and Effort. Such mind will 
retain these ideas, at least so far as to recog- 
nize its previous knowings in this direction 
anew, when the appropriate sensations again 
arise Within its organism. But, now, suppose 
that upon putting forth or pushing with some 
part of the body, resistance is experienced 
here—at one spot—and that it fails to be expe- 
rienced farther on—at another spot. Such an 
experience will often be repeated. Sooner or 
later, the attendant difference, of sensation and 
relief from sensation, will give rise toa new 
conception in the mind—the conception of this 
spot as differing from that spot—of here and 
there—in a word, of Prace. This new con- 
ception, so totally diverse from the primitive 
knowing of Effort, necessitates at the same 
time for its apprehension the dawning of a new 
faculty—that of Locality, or Place-knowing. 
It gives us the conception of a spot or position, 
or of whereness. This, as I have mentioned iu 
a previous article, is a relative perception—a 
perception of a relation, but one of very ob- 
vious nature. That the corresponding faculty 
becomes in some way organized into a new 
one, and does not remain simply a mode of the 
Effort-knowing through action of which it 
must first have arisen, is proved by phreno- 
logical analysis of innate and unalterable di- 
versities of adult minds. Thus we have found 
the second faculty in order, and its simple or 
primitive conception. 

We may observe here, in paseing, how along 
with the very earliest development in the 
mind of these ideas of perception, there must 
arise the germs also of the faculties giving 
ideas of certain less obvious relations—at 
least, those of Lixenrxss and DIFFERENCE. 
Thus, resistance and tension being experienced 
by push against a certain object, the same 
sensations may be often repeated by repetition 
of the action: here, eventually, appreciation 
of resemblance or likeness will arise. But 
again, the sensations are received by a move- 
ment against one spot or at one time, and are 
not received by movement at another spot or 
time, or sensations diverse from the former are 
received: here, in like manner, appreciation 
of difference will arise. 

Very possibly Magnitude would be the next 
conception arrived at; but convenience re- 
quires us to take up the chain at a different 
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link. It was said that the first faculty gave 
us Resistance; and so, an outer or objective 
world. It still remains questionable whether 
this outness would be decisively pronounced 
by the mind, until it had blended touch, and 
movement of the touching parts, with sensations 
of muscular tension. When touch gives us a 
sensation coming from some part of the pe- 
riphery of the body, and we strive or push in 
the corresponding direction, but meet with ob- 
struction to our effort, then it becomes apparent 
that, not only is there a without, but also 
something without, and against which we are 
acting. I find that, with eyes closed, pushing 
my desk with one finger, and not moving this, 
I can quite easily bring my mind to realize 
mainly or only the resistance and effort, with 
little or no thought of the object acted against. 
But passing tbe finger alternately against the 
desk and then into the free air beside it, or 
resting several fingers at once on the desk, so 
as to get several associated feelings of touch, 
or moving the fingers over the desk, then, in 
each case, the thoughts of resistance, effort, and 
movement sink into but secondary distinct- 
ness, and the chief and dominant apprehension 
is that of a THixe or OssecT—the desk—as 
diseerned through the alternate or combined 
sensations. Thus I am led to regard our con- 
ceptions of external Thing as resulting through 
a complex or concreting of certain sensations, 
alternate or combined, the most essential of 
which are touch and tension, and accompanied 
often, it may be, with the fact of movement. 
Here, then, we have found a third primitive 
conception; its faculty, also proved distinct by 
examination of adult minds, is Individuality, 
or Object-knowing [or Thing-knowing]. 

But while Resistances become appreciated, 
Places conceived of, and Things found to be 
in, or not in, those places, many diversities 
of sensation are necessarily and consecutively 
experienced. The sensations vary as the 
surroundings — the circumstances — vary. 
Thus, changes of sensations within the con- 
sciousness come to be interpreted at length as 
showing changes in the objects, our own bodies 
included, that can give us these sensations. 
The former changes are purely subjective, 
but by a ‘ficiently repeated occurrence, these, 
as the objects they occur in had already been, 
become objectivcly interpreted—conceived as 
having phenomenal, external, objective exist- 
ence. A resisting object is perceived at one 
instant, and at the next, not so: then, it, or 
our body or hand, has changed. If we have 
been at rest, the object has changed ; and vice 
versa, In either case, there is a becoming of 
something as it was not before—that is, an 
Event—a CHange. Such change may be 
simply a vicissitude from one single sensation 
to another; or it may be a concrete of vieis- 
situdes from one group of sensations to 
another. In either case, the total—namely, 
an Event,—is the simple or primitive concep- 
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tion of a new and peculiar faculty, as an 
understanding of the developed or integral 
intellect shows: that faculty is Eventuality, 
or Event-knowing [or Change-knowing.] 

But, it will here be asked, perbaps—Are 
not all our knowings in fact knowings of 
changes—either of changes purely in the 
consciousness; or of changes such as are 
interpreted to reveal facts in external nature ? 
When a Resistance, a Place, a Thing, a 
Color, or a Sound becomes known, and when 
the knowing or idea of any such entity gives 
place to some other,—in any case, is it not by 
change or changes of Sensations? If so, why 
is not al] knowing in the form of ideas of 
events, and all intellect reduced to a faculty of 
Eventuality ? A very slight, but, indispensa- 
ble discrimination, bere, will furnish the 
answer to these questions; and will suffice to 
show that the difficulty thus started is apparent 
only, save so far as it involves in it the fact 
and explanation of a very important mental 
truth. When into our consciousness a 
Resistance at first merges, that ie, becomes 
known, when its intensity, direction, or other 
quality varies from one moment to another, or 
when it disappears, in each of these instances 
and in all possible such instances, there is 
Change—Event—the becoming or ceasing of 
some knowing, indicating vicissitude (if the 
knowing be sensational or perceptive), in the 
world of phenomena giving rise to these men- 
tal changes. Obviously, when (so far as each 
can thus present itself), Place, or Thing, or 
Color, etc., becomes known, varies to our 
knowing, or disappears from knowing, in 
every such case also, there is vicissitude— 
Change—Event. But, note especially, now, 
that in all this we are only attending to the 
vicissitudes—to the moments or facts of trans- 
ition—to the events. All these the mind can 
attend to, and by its faculty of Event-know- 
ing, if intently enough fixed on them, can 
remember, and afterward recall. These 
recollections are a train of ideas constituting 
the history of such mind’s experiences—a 
thing with which we are all familiar—a 
thing, at the same time, psychologically real 
and positively verifiable. By distinctions it 
is not in place here to dwell upon, part of the 
total chain of events of this sort are known to 
the mind as subjective—as movements of its 
own desires, will, or conceptive powers ; and 
another part of them as revealing physical or 
extraneous phenomena. 

And now, further, let us note that all the 
while there were present to the mental con- 
sciousness, between these moments or points of 
vicissitude in sensations, the positive substance 
of the various sensations themselves. We 
must call the points of interlinking in the 
chain of sensations Events, as they are; but 
looking at these, we must not forget that all 
the while the Links are there, between those 
points, just as necessarily and truly as the 
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points are between the links, But what are 
these links? They are the actual substance 
of the eeveral sensations felt: they are just 
what, in the lowest plane of sentience, con- 
stitute to our knowing Pain, and Hunger, and 
Warmth, and Odor, and so on; and in a 
higher plane—the perceptive, or lowest among 
true intellections—constitute to our knowing 
Resistance, and Place, and Thing, and Color, 
and so on. 

Thus, jirst,—we are enabled satisfactorily 

to answer the queries with which we set out: 
It is impossible that atl our knowings should 
be knowings of Changes, and wholly unne- 
cessary and incorreet to infer that all our 
ideas must be ideas of Events. The fact 
merely is, that the series of mental changes 
or events necessarily runs along, and wil) do 
so as long as consciousness laste, hand in hand 
or coincidently with the series of substantial 
seneations; the former series gives us the 
-mind's history, and through observation and 
transmission also human history, and that 
great, complex, and incessant phenomenal 
movement, which is the history of nature; 
but meanwhile, the latter series is giving us 
all other perceptional knowings or ideas that 
are not of the nature of change—event— 
history. i 

And thus we come, secondly, to the im- 
portant mental truth referred to above, as con- 
cealed under this apparent difficulty; it is, 
that the knowing of Events or Changes can, 
must, and does, run on concurrently and co- 
extensively with all other perceptions, and 
indeed (after the Event-knowing faculty has 
appeared), with all sensations even that never 
rise to the dignity of ideas, while consciousness 
endures and acts of knowing continue! Now, 
in many of our knowings, we have no neces- 
sary conception or concern directly, say, about 
Resistance as such, or Arrangement, or Place 
as such; and so on. But with all our per- 
ceptive knowings, and perhaps with all acts 
of reasoning or higher conception, the thread 
of transition, of event, marches steadily along, 

pari passu. Of course, there are instances of 
such character that in them the event-ele- 
ment appeals more strongly to the conscious- 
ness than the substantial element or body of 
the perceptions; but again, the mind very 
strongly endowed with the faculty of Event- 
knowing, will be more likely to be heeding 
and treasuring the event-series in its total of 
sensations ; while the mind more deficient in 
this power, will be heeding and treasuring 
more succesafully the ideas answering to cer- 
tain sorts in the series of substantial sensa- 
tions. A mind of the former class will have 
the historical, matter-of-fact cast; and at the 
same time, if I mistake not, it will be the 
mind to which experience has a more substan- 
tive and real existence, and furnishes more 
positively a chief guide to the conduct ; while 
a mind in which reasoning or creative power 


predominates, will be continually seeking 
such guidance afresh, in new analyses of 
existing circumstances, in fresh hypotheses 
and deductions. Thus, and in many other 
ways, the principle here arrived at is a very 
fertile one. It explains, for example, the 
conclusion arrived at in the second article of 
this series, to the effect that we can have real 
ideas or conceptions about the lower or more 
animal sensations, as events marking the 
stream of consciousness, while we can have 
no conceptions of (that is, capable of recalling) 
those sensations. That we do, in this way, 
retain and recall, as history, sensations which 
we can never recall in se—in substance 
every observing person is well aware. And 
to explain the fact, it is only necessary that 
we admit the existence of a faculty in the 
intellect, taking cognizance of all changes or 
events, as events, while as yet there have 
appeared in the same ensemble of intellectual 
powers no faculties of such character that 
they can grasp and hold the substance of such 
lower sensations, in idea form. And both 
parts of this hypothesis are fully sustained by 
analysis, from wholiy other points of depart- 
ure, of the intellectual powers. 

As another important result, the same 
principle shows us that, on the one side, 
Change-knowing, or Eventuality, differs in a 
marked and eminent manner from the great 
body of the perceptives ; very much as, on the 
other side, does Name-knowing, or Language. 
As Language has its correspondence with all 
possible intellectual faculties, furnishing the 
name or verbum in which to clothe the concep- 
tion of every other power or combination of 
powers, so does Eventuality stand as register 
or historiographer for all the perceptive—per- 
haps, for all possible faculties, and jots down 
in its archives a record against every other 
sort of knowing or mental movement ! 

Let us return now to tracing the train of 
conceptions, of which thus far we have, it is 
hoped, comprehended the origin of five in 
number—Resistance, Effort, Place, Thing, and 
Event.—Place, as thus far spoken of, and as 
first found by the mind, is simply the idea of 
a spot—of this spot and that spot—of bere and 
there. It is not yet the idea of position, as 
later, and especially in the scientific sense, 
understood; for this thing we call position is 
place satisfactorily defined or determined by 
relation to other places or to objects. To the 
infant mind, in the outset, Place is only the 
where-that-thing-is, or the wwhere-nothing-is. 
But very soon, even in the infant mind, a new 
and larger conception of place must arise. In 
moving freely, on certain sides of it, its limbs 
or body, and doubtless before it yet begins to 
walk or creep, the infant finds that here is not 
a spot only, but spot after spot—place after 
place, and then place around place, gradually 
enlarging outward; until, from being at the 
first narrowed wholly within the world of its 


own consciousness, and then apprized only of 
some thing or things at, but outside of, the 
surface of its own body, it now all at once 
awakens to the perception of an open world 
around it—very small yet, indeed, but real, 
and giving the feeling of freedom and prospect 
of locomotion. What is this new perception, 
co different in itself from all that have pre- 
ceded it? It is the perception—remaining 
thenceforth in the mind as idea, or conception 
of enlarged place—of rom —of what, in the 
crudest understanding of them, we call Space, 
or Extension. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this idea is not yet the idea which the 
metaphysician, or even the instructed mathe- 
matician, usually and technically understands 
under the term—Space. This latter idea is 
an abstraction of the containing place of all 
bodies or vacua from the material masses or 
vacua that fill it. This is abstract extension. 
But the infant’s mind has not yet risen to 
abstraction; and its conception of room or 
extension is really the conception of an as- 
semblage of spots or places, that is, concrete 
Place. Indeed, throughout childhood and 
youth, previous to abstractive atudies, often 
through the entire life of the barbarous or un- 
educated, we have reason to believe that this 
is the sole and sufficient idea of Space pos- 
sessed. And though it will not serve the 
geometer, any more than it will the meta- 
physician,—as we still think, in spite of the 
ingenious book put forth by Mr. Seba Smith 
some years since, and doubtless not the first 
attempt of its kind, to prove that Euclid and 
his followers have been wrong ; that it is only 
with concrete apace they should have to do ; 
and that their lines and surfaces, not less than 
their solids, have actually three dimensions! 
yet this rude conception of space, in the rude 
mind, is not merely a result of ignorance and 
want of education ; it is a real conception of 
its kind, and one that not only answers the 
purposes of the child and the boor, but serves 
tolerably well the uninstructed artisan and 
mechanic. 

But let us attempt to analyze more closely 
this rude, idea of concrete Space. We find at 
once that this assemblage of places is merely 
the notion of place after place, or place on place, 
through a eertain extent. It is a consecution 
of spots or places,—the following of one upon 
the other. And this is the idea of a stretching- 
forth, or stretch of places. In a word, to bor- 
row the geometer’s form of expression, it is 
Prace propucep. Now, I have purposely put 
this idea here under several forms of language, 
to lessen, if may be, the probability of error 


in our attempt to understand it. Let us ex- 


amine separately each of those expressions for 
this concrete space or extension, and 1 believe 
we shall in every case find in it the conception 
of Place as the fundamental one, but associated 
with, or brought into new form by, the con- 
ception of Change or Event superinduced npon 
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the simple knowing of Place as such. To 
produce, in the sense of to ex-tend [TEN DO, I 
stretch, Ex, forth], is to act, to cause change, to 
determine an event. To conceive of place as 
produced or extended, i. e., as now presented 
to the mind under the form of the idea we 
name Room, Space, or Extension, is to con- 
ceive the simple or primitive idea of the 
Place-knewing faculty, under the new aspect, 
condition, or form imposed upon it by a special 
conception of the Event-knowing faculty—this 
special conception being that of going forth, 
stretching away, or reaching abroad. If I may 
80 express it, for the sake of illustration, it is 
as if the Place-idea were no longer seen siin- 
ply, by means only of an attentive attitude of 
the Place-faculty; but as if while the Place- 
faculty is attentive, and is apprehending 
Place, the Event-faculty back of or above it is 
also attentive, is seeing Place through its own 
idea of stretching-forth, and is giving to the 
Place-idea that new form in which (to the 
mind) it becomes the conception, no longer of 
an isolated spot, but of Room, or (concrete) 
Space. 

Now, firat of all, this view only supposes 
that two— perhaps more— faculties of the 
intellect can co-operate, combine in action, or 
know together. If they can not, how are we 
to account for the multiplicity of ideas ?—for 
no metaphysician or phrenologist will question 
that the intellect possesses vastly more ideas 
than it can have faculties. Indeed, I believe 
every metaphysician and phrenologist does 
admit that faculties can co-operate or combine 
in their action. In this direction, I desire to 
j go no further than others have gone. But if 
the view of a conception modifying another 
conception, by being superinduced or imposed 
upon it, or as we may say, clothed upon it, 
somewhat as the artist's ideal is forced upon 
the material found in a stratum of shapeless 
marble—I say, if this view shall be found to 
answer to a general and real fact in the 
nature, connection, and activity of the intel- 
lectual faculties, then I am obliged to regard 
it as revealing to us (and so far as my reading 
has shown me, for the first time,) what is the 
special mode or manner in which, at least in 
forming many of our complex conceptions, 
different faculties can and do conspire or co- 
operate. Stated in the simplest way, I am 
led to believe that, in the case last given, one 
faculty by virtue of its own peculiar nature 
impresses a new aspect or form on the simpler 
knowing or idea of another faculty; and the 
result is a higher, and as we commonly say, 
complex idea. 

In farther support of this view, I will here 
only allude, first, to the great body of scientific 
ideas, that become clearly possessed and 
conceivable by very many minds, but that 
never at all enter very many others; when in 
truth the latter have all the primary sensa- 
tions, or a very large share of them, to set out 
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with, that the former can have. But if idea 
can clothe itself upon idea, and knowledge 
thus grow to trunk and branches upon original 
roots of knowledge, then the sensations (the 
roots) may still be the same for all minds; 
while the lower strata of conceptions (the 
trunk) will also appear in almost all minds; 
but the higher forms of conceptions (the 
branches, foliage, and fruit,) will only appear 
above all in the actively thinking or truly 
educated minds. The appropriateness of this 
illustration, if true to the facts, will appear 
more as we proceed. But secondly, I will 
also name in support of this view, the facts 
that, while the superficial gray matter or con- 
volutions of the brain are unquestionably the 
seat of the faculties, yet all these convolutions 
have not only an indirect connection by 
bundles of nerves with the organs of sense and 
of locomotion, but have also direct connections 
in very many instances, and we do not yet 
know in how many, with each other, by means 
of the nervous fibers and commissures which 
the scalpel discloses in such abundance, and 
running in so many directions, through the 
interior portions of the brain. Indeed, inter- 
action of faculties must be attended with in- 
Yer-excitement of cerebral organs; and this 
must be brought about through connections of 
the organs by white nervous matter or nerves 
proper. Is it, then, difficult to conceive that a 
sensation propagated along nerves to one of 
the organs (one part of the convolutions), and 
through the excitation of that organ becoming 
bodied forth in consciousness as an idea, shall 
then, under certain determining influences, be 
reflected from that organ along a certain nerv- 
ous commissure, and with electric instantane- 
ousness, to some other organ, there through 
excitation of the latter to become transformed 
or realized in the consciousness as another 
idea, or an idea having the same substance, 
but a different form ?—-But we shall see, in 
proceeding, how far these views are sustained 
by the further instances of conceptions with 
which we undertake to deal. 

We have, thus far, found the meaning and 
substance of five of those conceptions of the 
intellect, each of which is the simple or prim- 
itive knowing of its own, and only its own, 
appropriate faculty. In knowing Resistance, 
Effort, Place, Thing, and Event, a single one 
of those faculties which observation and 
analysis reveals to us in the adult mind, can 
and does, in each case, grasp, embody, and 
conceive the whole idea, with no aid from 
other faculties—with nothing to work upon 
but the substance and succession of the 
primary sensations themselves. We discover 
at once, then, how Appropriately these may 
be named Siurrx, and yet more appropriately, 
Primitive Conceptions. But now, further, 
we have found one intellectual conception, 
that of (conerete) Space, which our analysis 
seems to show is got by superimposing the 
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conception proper to one faculty, on that 
proper to another, or by seeing one idea 
through the force and effect of another idea— 
Place through a certain Change or Event, 
which we may call (using the word in its 
verbal sense,) Extension, or Extent. Now, 
this latter form of idea (as got, not directly 
and simply from nature, but through the mere 
beginning of the grand process of mental 
elaboration,) could be called an ORIGINAL 
Conception. But as I shall prefer to reserve 
this term to name those ideas in which the 
mind more voluntarily combines its ideas and 
creates new forms of them, I will suggest that 
the sort of idea represented in the instance of 
Space, be named from its obvious character- 
istie—its being due to superimposing of ideas, 
or involved—and hence, that ideas of this sort 
be termed INvotvep Conceptions. We shall 
better see the appropriateness of this term 
hereafter, when we find certain ideas due to 
successive conceptions of three or even four 
faculties. 

But let us strive to apprehend the distinction 
of the Primitive and the Involved Conception, 
a little more tangibly. It is no violent sup- 
position, to say that a chemist will intend to 
express distinctions real to his own thinking, 
and will in fact succeed in expressing them to 
other minds quite clearly, if, with a glass of 
water before him, he uses language like the 
following: This that you observe in the 
glass is the MATERIAL we call water. This 
MATERIAL is composed of susstances different 
from itself, and entering into it. The same 
SUBSTANCES, however, might be here, without 
making this MATERIAL; and they do make it 
only because there has been imposed upon 
them that Form which we call the act of 
chemical combination.” Now, no matter how 
totally impossible it may be for us to compre- 
hend the absolute nature or essence of either 
the material, the substance, or the form, in 
any case like this, yet, I say, the language is 
intelligible, and to our minds marks real and 
necessary distinctions in thought. We will, 
then, by no unusual license of metaphor, 
borrow the chemist’s language; and, admit- 
ting further that our Place and Event do not 
combine collaterally, as do the chemist’s 
Hydrogen and Oxygen, but rather consecu- 
tively; yet, as the best form of expression 
that offers itself, we will, under this slight 
variation, apply this language to the two 
kinds of conceptions. Then, we may say, 
first of all, that sensations furnish the suB- 
STANCE, that a faculty, Place-knowing, im- 
poses upon them a certain Form, and that, 
then, the idea Place is the resulting MATERIAL. 
Or, rising to the next step—the first involving 
—we shall say that, now, Place as known 
through a certain faculty, furnishes the 
SUBSTANCE, another faculty by its knowing 
imposes on this a new Form, and now, the 
involved idea, concrete Space, is the resulting 
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MATERIAL, Then, further, it is desirable to 
be able to shorten this language; and espe- 
cially, to represent it to the eye. Both these 
objects, 1 believe, can be very readily and 
simply accomplished. Since each conception 
is a distinct, clean-cut, and complete individual 
or entity, and each the fruit of one or more 
faculties, we can represent these entities to 
the eye, by adopting the following notation. 
Let any conception, primitive or involved, be 
marked and known by causing its true and 
distinctive name to stand within braces; 
thus, { Place}. This will be understood, or 
read, when the mental result is the thing 
thought of, as the conception of Place ; or, the 
idea of Place. When the faculty is intended, 
rather than the idea, then it will be read, the 
conception of the Place-knowing faculty ; or, 
the idea of the faculty Locality, etc. In fact, 
the substantial meaning of the two kinds of 
expressions is the same; though it will be 
desirable sometimes to adopt one reading, 
sometimes the other. Perhaps this difference 
can be fitly noted by letting the above expres- 
sion designate the conception as such, and 
italicizing when attention is to be directed to 
the faculty; thus, { Place}, would be, the 
conception of the Place-knowing faculty. In 
the ways now shown we can symbolize any 
primitive conception; as, 4 Effort , or 
4 Thing }, ete. To express a conception as 
involved, however, we still include the whole 
within the braces, but introduce marks of 
parenthesis to show earlier forms of the idea; 
placing the primitive idea always at the right 
hand, also, and the ideas successively super- 
imposed upon this in succession from this 
toward the left hand. Thus, the conception 
of Place, as modified by that of the Event, 
extension, as above shown, would be written 
in this manner, { Event (Place) } ; or, if we 
desire to be explicit as to the sort of event 
intended, then, { Extent (Place) f, under- 
standing Extent,” or any Event-term thus 
introduced, as the verbal, not the merely 
substantive name ; or, if we would write down 
the idea with reference to its faculties, then, 
4 Event (Place) I. Fora more full example, 
perhaps we shall hereafter find that the idea 
we have of the measured intensity of draught 
of a team or engine, as shown at any moment 
by the ‘“‘ dynamometer,” can be snecinetly and 
truly written down for the eye; thus, { Num- 
ber (Magnitude (Effort)) } ; which is, say, 
4 600 (pounds (pull) ) } ; though, to under- 
stand the indicating of the pull by the “ dy- 
pamometer,”’ requires a conception much more 
involved.—I shall hope to speak at another 
time of the part which Discrimination or Dif- 
ference-knowing must play, in our securing 
the idea of Extension. 

Only one idea more at this time, as an 
application; the analysis we shall make as 
brief as possible. The infant, or the untaught 
mind, comes to know Direction (concrete) as 
it did Space. To such mind, direction is only 
the line of places to this side of me, or to that 
side of me; eto. This direction is only Place, 
under a new form. The new form is given 
by conception of a new specific event ;— 
Direction, from reco, I guide, or point this 
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one way, bis, apart from the other ways or 
liner of places about me. In a word, the idea 
of Direction is the idea of Place rubject to a 
circumstance. fact, or Event, under which we 
regard that Place. Thus in a general way, 
it also is to be written, 4 Event (Place) ; 
or specifically, 4 Direct (Place) b, i. e., Place 
pointed out. These analyses, making Space 
and Direction (in the concrete) depend pri- 
marily on action of the Place-faculty, or Lo- 
eality, so that only the mind which conceives 
the latter well can also conceive well the two 
former, harmonize exactly with the teachings 
of observational Phrenology. 
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THB HUBSKBRSB. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIEE. 


Ir was Jate in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 

Had lef the summer harvest flelds all green with grass 
again; 

The firet sbarp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands 
gay 

With tho hues of summer's rainbow on the meadow flow- 
ore of May. 


Throngh a thin, dry mist, that morning, the enn rose 
broad and red, 

At frst a rayiese disk of firo, it brightened as it sped ; 

Yet even iis noontide glory fell chastened and subdued, 

On the corn-flelds, and the orchards, and softly pictured 
wood. 


And all that quiet afternoon, slow sloping to the night, 

It wove with golden ahuttle the haze with yellow Sight; 

Blauting through the patnted beeches, It glorified the hill, 

And beneath it pond and meadow lay brighter, greener 
atull 


And shouting boys in woodland haunts caught glimpses of 
that sky, 

Flocked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed, they 
knew not why; 

Aud school-girls, gay with aster flowers, beside the mea- 
dow brooks, 

Mingled the glow of antomn with the sunshine of sweet 
looks. 


From spire and barn looked westerly the patient weather- 
cocks, 

But even the birches on the hills stood motionless as 
rocks; 

No sound was In the woodlands, save the squirrel’s drop- 
ping shell, 

And the yellow leaves among the boughs, low rustling as 
they fell. 


The summer grains were barvested, the stubble fields lay 
dry, 8 

Where June winds rolled in light and shade the pale 
green waves of rye; 

But still, oa gentle hill-elopes, in valleys fringed with 
wood, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the beavy corn crop 
stood. 


Bent tow by autumn's wind and rain, through husks that 
dry and sere, 

Uxfolded from their ripened charge, shone ont the yellow 
ear; 

Beneath the turnip lay concealed in many a verdant fold, 

And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin’s sphere 
of gold. 


There wrought the busy harvesters, and many a creaking 
Bare poets to the long bern foor ita load of husk and 
N as he roso that morn, sank down at last the 
Ending tho day of dreamy light and warmth, as it begun. 


And lo! as through the western bues, on meadow, stream, 
and pond, 

Flamed the red radiance of sky, set all afire beyond, 

Slowly o'er the eastern sea-bloffs a milder glory shone, 

And tho sunset and the moonrise were mingled Into one! 
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As thus into the quiet night the sunset lapsed away, 

And deeper in the brighVning moon the tranquil shadows 
lay, 

From many a brown old farm-house and hamlet without 
name, 

Their milking aud their home tasks done, the merry 
huskers came. 


Swung o'er the heaped - up harvest, from pitchforks in the 
mow, 

Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene be- 
low; 

The growing pile of buske behind, the golden ears before, 

And laughing eyes, and busy bands, and brown checks 
glimmering o’er. 


Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 

Talking their old times o’er, the old men sat apart, 

While up or down the husked pile, or nestling in {ts shade, 

At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy chil- 
dren played. 


Urged the good host's daughter, a maiden young aad fair, 

Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft 
brown halr, 

The master of the village sohool, sleek of hair and smooth 
of tongue, 

To the quaint tune of some old psalm a husking ballad 
sung: 


Hesap high the furmer’s wintry hoard ! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish hora [ 


Lot other lands, exalting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from iu glory green, 
The cluster from tho vine; 


Wo beiter love the hardy gin 
Oar rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm sball drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


When spriog imo came with flower and bud, 
And grasses green and young, 

And merry boblinks in the wood, 
Liko mad muslelans sang, 


We dropped the seed o'er bill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our spronting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through tho bright, long days of June 
Ita leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer's noon 
Its soft and yellow bair. 


And now, with Automn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time bas come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, richer than the fabled gift 
Of golden showers of old, 

Fair hande the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around thetr costly board, 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk 
By home-spun beauty poured. 


Where'er the wide old kitchen-hearth 
Bends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our corn-fed giris ? 


Then shame on all the p-oud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessings of the Yankeo’s grain, 
His wealth of golden coro. 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s frult, 
The wheat-Geld to the fly. 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fatbers trod; 

Still let ns, for His golden corn, 
Bend up our thanks to God! 
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THE BRAVE AT HOME. 


BY THOMAS BUONANAN BEAD., 


Tar maid who binds her warrior’s eash, 
With smiles that well her pain dissembles ; 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles! 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart bas shed a drop ss dear 
As ever dew'd the field of glory! 


The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
‘Mid little ones, who weep or wonder, 
And bravely spenks the cheering word, 
‘What though her heart be rent asunder! 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around bim rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as o'er 
Was poured upon the feld of battle ! 


The mother who conceals her geief, 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words aod brief, 

Klesing the patri t brow she blesses ; 
Witb no one, bat her secret God, 

To know the pain tbat weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e'er the sod 

Received on freedom's feld of honor! 

Roux, ITALY, Oct. 1, 1861. 


— — — — 
EDITORIAL CHANGE. 


Tue Independent has recently changed 
owners; and the editors-in-chief, Rev. Drs. 
Bacon, .Thompson, and Storrs have retired. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has taken the 
position thus vacated, and with it a very high 
and important responsibility. The venerable 
Dr. Leavitt retains his place on the editorial 
corps, and our young friend Theodore Tilton, 
now beginning to be widely known as an 
eloquent speaker as well as a ready and vigor- 
ous writer, has been retained, though doubt- 
less his field of labor and responsibility has 
been greatly enlarged by the change. The 
Independent has been ably conducted, and has 
acquired an immense circulation, and a posi- 
tion of influence and respectability second to 
none on either side of the Atlantic. Many 
well-informed people who know Mr. Beecher 
well, and appreciate the wonderful fertility 
of his mind, anticipate for the Independent a 
still greater popularity. Itcan not be doubted 
that the publication of a sermon of his each 
week for two years past has done much to 
place the paper where it stands in public 
estimation, and we sce no reason to doubt that 
the same mind acting through the editorial 
columns will be equally acceptable. We 
therefore congratulate the editor-in-chief, his 
associates, the publishers, and the public on 
the hopeful future of the Independent. 

A Goop Exampie.-—We observe with plea- 
sure that the Christian Messenger and Pal- 
ladium of this city, having copied from the 
Independent the article contributed by Mr. 
Cuyler, which contained a paragraph assailing 
Phrenology, has exhibited the Christian mag- 
nanimity and fairness to copy at length from 
the PHRKNOLOOGICAL JourRNAL our reply to 
the article of Mr. Cuyler. The Messenger is 
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ably conduoted not only, but its editors are 
men of fairness and candor, and not afraid that 
seience will annul or invalidate anything that 
is true and valuable in religion. It is but fair 
to state in respect to the appearance of the article 


in the Independent, that neither of the editors 


of that excellent journal saw the assault upon 
Phrenology in manuscript, nor until it was 
pointed out to them two days after the paper 
was published; the author of the article for a 
long time having been a special contributor, of 
course his matter was not examined. 
— Peo 
WOMAN HAS DONE IT. 


In the December number we wrote an article of 
twenty lines, entitled, Woman Can Do It,” setting 
forth the propriety of her engaging in obtaining 
subscribers for our JouR NAILS. To this hint she 
has responded most nobly. Never hefore, in the 
same length of time, have we received so many 
clube of subscribers from women, nor so many 
names of female subscribers, and their letters have 
been brim fall of cordial encouragement and 
hearty cheer. With her aid as a worker, and 
with her faith and hope to give us strength and 
inspiration for our part of (the enterprise, who 
shall measure the extent of the circulation of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, or estimate the riches 
of the benefits it shall bestow upon our readers, in 
teaching them how to make the most of life and 
its vast concerns, of themselves, and their eternity 
of being ? 
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THE FORTUNATE ONES. 


Tre premiums offered in our December number 
for the first ten clubs of twenty subscribers each, 
have been awarded as follows: 

C. S. Rusr, Fulton, N. T. 

J. Joxxs, Loch Sheldrake, N. T. 

B. L. Tompson, Stark, N. H. 

Franx R. Jon xs, M. D., New York City. 
U. T. Woopaury, Dille's Bottom, Ohio. 
Carri: Bonpen, New York City. 

. Davin Dons, Dansville, N. Y. 

BARLOw J. Surru, M.D., San Francisoo, Cal. 
9. A. G. Woopwarp, Lexington, III. 

10. Dr. Jacxson Warts, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC—1862. 
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Tris illustrated Annual for 1862 is ready for 
the publio. In addition to the usual calendars, 
whioh are adapted to every latitude from Oregon 
to Louisians, it contains valuable articles on 
Health, Curative Agencies, Wholesome Bread, 
Diptheris, and is, as usual, embellished with en- 
gravings of eminent personages, together with 
sketches of their history aud phrenologioal obar- 
acters. Two three-cent stamps will secure a copy 
of it by mail. They may be had at fifty cents a 
dozen, or three dollars a hundred. A brisk, 
enterprising young man could make more money 
at selling the Illustrated Phrenological Almanao 
for 1862 in the country than he could make at 
any out-of-door business which he could get con- 
nected with farming. Girls, or even children, 
might engage in selling it in ‘every neighbor- 
hood, and obtain, not only pay, but the thanks of 
the bnyer. 
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THE BEST PEN EVER MADE. 


Tue Patent Adjustable Pen is so constructed 
that a single box of them can be made to suit 
every variety of writer, from the lady who wishes 
a fine, stiff. pointed pen to the dashing correspond- 
ent or accountant who uses a soft, limber pen. 
The shorthand reporter, who rarely finds a steel 
pen adapted to his use, will find this just the 
thing. The reader is referred to our advertising 
columns for farther particulars. 


To Correspondents. 


S. G. G.—1. Would a person whose tempera- 
ments were exactly balanced be very healthy ? 

Ans, Not necessarily, for he might have an equally weak 
development of each, and yet the balance would be just 
as perfect as if each were full and strong. A person with 
a perfect balance of the temperaments, if esch temper- 
ament were strong, Would necessarily be healthy, acel- 
dents excepted, 

2. Would such a person be likely to follow some Intel- 
lectual occupstion ? 

Ans, He would be just as likely to follow one useful and 
honorable occupation as another. A man who has as 
much muscular energy and vital power as mental activity, 
would be quite as mnoh inclined to work as to think. 
Such a person in the fush and glow of youth would doubt- 
less be inclined to an active and energetic occupation 
rather than to such as are thoughtful and sedentary ; as 
he advanced in age, he would inellne more to thonght 
and to books. 

g. Who ls the author of Pg work entitled “ The Right 
Word in the Right Pluce 

Ans. “ The Right Word in the Right Place” was writen 
by the author of “ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” Ho 
to Behave.” and “ How to Do Business.” If persons tn- 
quire of you, who wrote these works, tell them you don" 
know. 

W. H. T., New Bedford, Masa. —When will the 
Morar Por.osopry. now being published in the Puxxxo- 
LOOLOAL JOURNAL, be published in book form, and what 
wilt be the prico? I am anxious to obtaiu a copy. 

Ans, We think it will be ready for the public in March, 
and the price will be 75 cents; by mall, postpaid, 87 cts. 


O. G.—1. How do you tell when an organ is 
perverted or reversed, and how when it te only active? 

Ans. It is not alwaye easy to discriminate in this mat- 
ter, The development of other parts of the head eome- 
times guides us in deciding how the character and dispo- 
sition will be exercised. 

8. What organs actuate the Northern and Southern peo- 
ple respectively in the present war? 

Ans, The dominant sentiment of the North is a regard 
for justice, national security, Ilberty, and law, and this re- 
quires the best action of the morat and intellectual or- 
gans. The South is controlled by leaders who are actu- 
ated hy a morbid love of power, which revolts at being 
governed by a friendly, honest majority according to the 
forms of the best government the world ever saw. You 
will infer Self-Esteem and Combativeness to be larger 
than Copscientiousness in those loaders, 


P. R.—1. Can you furnish Combe’s “ Constitu- 
tion of Man” in the German language; also Combe’s 
“ Phrenology applied to Paintiog and Scuiptare y also his 
work, “ The Relation of Science and Religion? 

Ans, “The Constitution of Man” has been published in 
the German language, but where and by whom we do 
not know. Of the other two, we are not able to speak. 

2. Whose likenesses are those on the title-pcge of the 
PHEBNOLOGIOAL JOURNAL? 

Ans. Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, 

— — — 

Sono or THE Cox rA AAN D- Words and musio 
obtained through the Rev. M. Lock wood, Chaplata of 
the “ Contrabanda? at Fortress Monroe, arranged by 
Thomas Baker; also, Tus Lonp porn Now TO THIS 
Nation Speak," a parody on the“ Song of the Contra- 
band.” New York: Horace Waters, publisher. 


The “ Bong of the Contraband” is interesting as a com- 
position in both words and music by the Negro slaves of 
Virginia. It is simple, yet plalutive and musical, and 

will no doubt have a run. 
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Special Hotices. 


Improvements made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the snbseriber 
by Letters Patent, ba ve enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the enst within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Conrtant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel; toerefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continned 
use. while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect untlormity of writing is obtained 
only by the use o: tho Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always rendy and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one eelect- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capabto of receiving any dearec of elasticity. so 
that tbe Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; thereforo, the nerves of the hand and erm are not 
injured; as is kuown to be the cuse by the use of Steel 

ens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, according to sze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a grosa of the beat Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughont the country. 
Wholessle and reiait at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where alt orders, ineloeinz cash or post-etamps, will re- 
ceive promit attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happeu to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best und most extensive manutactarers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his penn 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.“ — V. Y. 

une, 


Terra, upon Allen“ system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street, By this method the teeth, gume 
roof, and ruga of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural argana, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It ta the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest, 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained b addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Son, 18 Bond Street, New Vork. 


J. Parnisu, 323 Canal Street, New York, 


mannfacturer of Shirts, Bosoms, Wristhande, and Collars, 
lu now selling at prices to suit the times: 

Men's and Boys’ White Shirts, &, cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 15 cents, $1, $1 ¥5; and superior made, to mensure, 
eut oy a practical shirt-cutter, and ft guaranteed, six for 
$9, 3:0 80. and 8.2. 

Ladis will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands, for shirt-making, at 
very low prices. 

Instructions 1N Gymnastics, containing 
a full Description of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
and Iltustruted by Five Hund Engravings, by J. E. 


@Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall and 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 


WANTED —Tha PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1841, 1844, 1646, 1850, 1835. Any person having complete 
volumes fur those years to dispose of can find a purchaser 
at a fair price, by addressing 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
FOWLER & WELLS'S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


After a liule nnexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounoe to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe w be 


THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

Torse pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Josrau Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
their construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a qaill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back ibe pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as foliowe : 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who dealre to write a very fine, neat hand; 
THE WRITING PEN, 
For ordinary writing, sucn as ousiness correspondence, 
bookkeeping, echools, public offices, and tbe like; 
THE ENGROSSING PEN, 

For writing tn which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line ean de made, from an ordinery 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment, 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing balf 
1 gross each. Persons ordering a box can have all of one 
kind, or two dozens of cach ind, in the box, as they 


prefer. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS A BOX. 


A Itberal discount to Aveats aud Stationers. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Abbertisements. 


— T a ee ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one tn which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
Txxws.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion, 


— . each insertion, 
“ Worxine FARMER AND UNITED 
STATES JOURNAL.” 

A large Monthly Journal, devoted to Agrienlture, Hor- 


ticulture, Mechanics, Literature, Science, Art, and Current 
Events. Edited by Prof. JAMES J. MAPES. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


The Proprietors, desirous of increasing the clrcniation 
and influence of their Paper, now commencing its FOUR- 
TEENTH VOLUME, offer the following 


VERY LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS. 


By remitting Oxx Dor IAR you will receive the Working 
Farmer und C. S. Journal for one yeer, and in addition 
elther of the ELEQANT 6TREL PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 

“MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME,” 


a epirited English Engraving, of the Aighest artistic 
merit, sheet 24x30 inces, or the beantiful Engraving, 


“BPARKING,” 


from the celebrated picture of F.W. Edmonds, N.A. Esch 
subecriber must remit nine cents in postege stampe, for 
postage on Engraving, which will be sent by mau in a 
pasteboard case. 

Any one sending us a club of 

InRRR SUBSOBIBERS, and inclosing three dollars, and 
twenty-seven cents in stamps for postage on Engra vin 
will reevive three Engravings for ine Subscribers, and a 
siloer pencil-casa and gold pen. 


A PREMIUM FOR TEN SUBSCRIBERS, 
with an engraving to each, 

A HANDSOME MAHOGANY STEREOSCOPE, 
With teoelre Leantivul st-revecopio Views, which with the 
Engravings, will be sent by express. 

FURTHER I[NDUCEMENTS. 

Those who prefer other papers to the premiams we have 
offered, may avail themselves of the following, vz.: 

We will furnish any of the TWO-DOLLAR WEEE. 
LIES, and the WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOUR- 
NAL, for the price of the w-ek/y alone. 

We will furnish any of the MONTHLY MAGAZINES, 
for which $8 or more is charged, with the 


WORKING FARMER AND C. 8, JOURNAL, 


for less than the price of tho Magazine alone. 

$2 Ov will pay, or one year's subdecription to the WORK- 
ING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, and either of 
the fullowing TWO-DOLLAR Publications: 


THE METHODIST, one of the best Religious Papers 
tn the country. 

The N. T. WEEKLY TIMES. 

The N. Y, WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

The HOME JOURNAL. 

PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 

N. Y. WEEKLY WORLD. 

NEW YORK LEDGER. 

NEW YORK MERCURY. 

PETERSON’S LADIES’ NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 

FORNEY'S WAR PRESS. 

N. Y. ARGUS. 

22 50 will pay for one year’s subscription to the WORK- 


ING FARMER AND U. 8, JOURNAL, and either of | 


toe following THREE-DOLLAR Publications: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 


#2 50 for HARPER’3 WEEKLY and the WORKING 
FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL for one year. 

$z 75 will pay fur one year’s subscription to the 

WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, 

Tne ATLANTIC MONTHLY, aad 

GODEY 3 LADY’s BOOK. 

1e u well known that all Magazines and Weekly Papers 
are obtained at very low rates by News Dealers and those 
taking large quanii ; ies, which accounta for our ability to 


“farnish them ou tue terms named above. 


Published by MAPES & LOCKWOOD 
24 Cortlanut Street, New Tork. 
Specimen copies, with Premium List, grate 1t 


N. C. MilIIkER, No. 25 Park 


ROW, NEW YORK.—Publisher of Subscription Books 
tor Cen vas Te, and of Popular Books for Traveling 
Agents. Catalogues free by mail or otherwise, npon ap- 
plication. 


Gxokok L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Ponranzz Heaters, Waren 
AND Steam Heating APPARATUS, Kitcurn anp Lave 
DRY RaxGes, REGISTERS, VENTILATORS ETO. Repales 
ros Tne RBarrowaM RANGES AND Furnaces, No. 54 East 
18ra Srnarr, BETWERN BROADWAY and UNIVERSITY 
Puiacz, New Yoak. 12L 


Onty $1 25 4 YEAR! 
THE NEW YORK CHRONICLE 


will hereafter be sent to suhseribers on the following 
terms, which wilt be invariably cash in adounce. 

One Copy, one yea 22 00 
Three Copies s$ e 8 

Five . 44 


Twenty “ * 


When the eluh las over twenty, the same rate as for 20— 
$1 25 per year—will be charged. Any person sending a 
club of five er more subscribers will rece.ve an extra copy 
for one year, free of eburge. 

The NEW YORK CHRONICLE isa widely eclreulated 
Religions Family Journal, of large size. furnishing full 
religious and secular intetligence, ond giving especial at- 
tention to reading for the family and the home. 

White it u not a political paper. and will not enter into 
the discussion of party politics, it still alwave el-ims the 
right to applaud wisdom and righteousness, and denounce 
corruption and wickedness, wherever they may be shown 
in the management of politics! affairs. Regarding the 
present war for the preservation of the Union as the moat 
pore and worthy e»nfilet of bistory, it thanks God that 
t tives in a time when it may atte-t its devotion to the 
Republic, bs the encouragement of ioyalty and patriotism. 

he CHRONICLE will always be found enrnest and 
outspoken on the side of Freedom and Humanity. bailing 
and encouraging every effort trat looks to tbe etevation of 
the race, and promizes to enlarge the bounds of liberty. 
Indeed, it is the aim of the Editor to make ft in evory re- 
spect a complete, first-class, fair, independent, hearty, 
charitabie, Christan journal. 

The CHRONICLE numbers among its regular and 
constant contribu:ors many of the ablest men of the Bap- 
tim denomination. Besides thoee, it employs attractive 
and brillant writers on its various departments. The 
war news of the week is carefully digested, and presented 
tn the reader without the sensatlens and glosses of the 
dally press. It aims to present a full view of passing 
evente, and to comment on thew in a fair and independent 
spirit 

Tho club terms stated above are extremely low, and 
will facttitate the introduction of the CHRONICLE into 
thousands of new families, Ass special inducement, the 


Publishers 

WILL PRESENT 
to every subscriber w o before the J«t of next March sends 
an advance subscription to the CHRONICLE, aud 10 
every person who gets up a elun, 


A COMPLETE MAP OF TIIE SOUTHERN STATES, 
in ze 23x38 inches, and sbowing the cities and towns, 
the harnors aud coasts, ralirouds and post road, positions 
of blockading squadrons, etc, all surrounded with an or- 
namental border, n which are included fine portraits of 
the President and Secretary Seward, and Generals Scott 
and MeCl- len. The map ia printed on fino paper, and in 
respect of completeness and accuracy is unexcelied. It 
will be sent free of expense for postage, upon the receipt 
of the anhscriber’s name and advance payment for the 
CHRONICLE. Specimen copies of the CHRONICLE 
seat free on application to 
P. CHURCH & CO., 
41 Park Row, New Tork. 


N.B.—Send money in gold, eurrent bank bills of New 
York and the Eastern States, Treasury notes, or drafts on 
New York. Exchange paid. 


AMALGAM PELIS AT LESS THAN 


HALF PRICE OF OTHER METALS, or 12} cents per 
pouod. Fer Churches, School houses, Factories, Farm, 
aod Fire Alarms. Equal in tone and durability to any 
other manufactured. arranted twelve months. Send 
for a circular. PRATT, ROBINSON & CO. 


A NEW BOOK. 


THe SEXUAL ORGANISM AND ITS 


HEALTHY MANAGEMENT. By James C. Jackson, 
M.D. One vol., 12mo, muslin, with an excellent likeness 
of the awhor on steel. A work that erery parent should 
read. Price by mail $1 2. For book, or circular giving 
tbe contents, addr ces 

alt M. W. SIMMONS & CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


WALKING CANES. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND IVORY-MOUNTED 
WALKING CANES, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
A AND PRICE. 
The Largest, Cheapest, and Best Assoriment in the 
Clty can be found at A. COX'S BON’s, 
8 No. 28 Maiden Lane. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Pat upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


E Samples sent by Express, or a mall piece for two stamps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


A REMARKABLE Book. 


Hirm Toward Pursicat Pxrrection; or, The Philoso- 
hy of Human Beauty: showing Tow ta Acqnire and 
Relala Bodily Sy minè ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Iufirmities and Deformities of 

Age. By D. II. Jacques. 

This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and important deductions. and pre, 
senting many novel applications of the highest truths of 
Phyeiolozv, Hygiene, Mental Seence, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disctple of Science, aud it is in 
the light of a rational Ehilucophgs and not in a epirit 
of cbarintavism, that he here shows us how the phys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be hreught aboul—how 
man muy become strong. acuve, eflcient—in a word, 
manly; how woman may rej ice in the tullness of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to ber sex; and how the child, well-horn 
and wellematured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womanhood. Everybody shouid 
read the book, tor everybody is (or abould be) deeply In- 
terested in tne momentous topics eo boldly and at the samo 
time so chastely nnd delicately discussed In it; but, while 
it commends itsrlf t» all. it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wie and mother, 


[To give the reader a moro particular idea of the eon - 
tente of this remarkable work, wo compile the following 
from the Table of Contenis:] 


Stecctcre or THE Humax Bopy.—The Perfect Man 
aud Woman, Illnstrated— Beauty Defined—The Venns of 
Medici awd the Greek Slave, with Portraite—Detale of 
Physical B. auty— Heads and Faces—The Neck and Bo- 
s m The Limbs, etc.—Th+ Temperaments Best for Wo- 
man—The Beauty of Piampness—Rachel, tne Actrese— 
Laws of Human Configuration — How Character and 
Habits Influence Form- Secret of Beauty. 


Tux GRAND Law or Panestace.— Like Produces Like 
—How Parents may Transmit only their Highest Condit- 
nons to Offspring—Way the Women of Greece placed the 
Statucs of the Goda in their Bed-Chambers - Hopeful 
View of Childhood—Growth—Air, Food, Warmth, Light. 
Cleanliness, and Exervise—The Kind of Culture Required 
in Chitdnood— Relations of a Sweet Temper and Loving 
Moods t. Healtn and Beauty- Correeton of Deformities. 


Harwony patween Braix ARD Bony.—Changes of 
Outline Produced by Mental Culture—Thoughi as a Brau- 
tifler—Cnnaoge of Temperament, and How it may be Pro- 
duced—Thoe American Face— Feminine Culture and Wo- 
man's Roghts—Differencea between tha Sexes—How tho 
Emotions Imprint tbeir Records upon the Faco— Goodness 
and Beauty Love as a Cosmetc—Cbristian Ar- The 
Physiognomy of Sects—Influence of the Fine Art —Murlo 
—FE-thetio Games and Festivale—Civilization and Beauty 
—Phystognomy of Classes. 


Tur Farmer—Errects or Occcpation.—Our Grand- 
mothers—Coantry Girl«—Cause of the Decadence of 
American Women- Idleness — Health of Clergymen — 
Other Professions — Effects of Climate and Locality — 
American Climate—North and Soutt-—Scenery ant Beanty 
—American Ideas of Education—Hot- House Culture 
Rot ps and Tom-Boys—Physical Education—-Gvmnastics, 
General and Special— The Girl's Gy mnusium— Health and 
Beauty Inscp.rable— Juice of the Grape—Temperance in 
All Things. 

WOMANHOOD AND ITS Prrite.—Premature Development 
—Tarðy Development—Fffects of Marriage upon Health 
and Beauty—tlints to Young Wives ann Maldens—Con- 
ditions of Longevity—How to Increase Vital Power— 
Iastances of Long Life—The Grand Secret—The Aris of 
Beau'y—Cosmetics which Nature Sanctlons—Ilow to Ac- 

úire a Beautiful Form—Hvue to Promote Plumpnees—To 
e the Features—To Acquire a Beautiful Complex - 
fou—Roay Cheeks, and Where they may be Obtained— 
How to Beautify the Hatr—Imorovemeat of the Arms and 
ande- How to Retan Vouthfuluess. 

DRA an Ant.—Sex in Drees—Individoality - Hints on 
Colors—Hints to Married Women— Wearing Grnaments— 
Correspondence of Parts with Each Other and with the 
Whole Figare—Faces and Forms—The Walk ae Indica- 
tive of Charucter, cle, 

IN ONE LARGE 12M0 VOLUME. 

gay Mustrated with ticenty full-page pl tes ond au- 
merous wood en ravings, all beautiful y printed and 
well bound, Price, p ent d by muil to any o t office, 
oniy Ox DoLLAR Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broad York. 
Acexts WANTED. road way, New York. 
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Tre CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 
No, 108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Rev. ELBERT S. PORTEH, D.D.......Enrror. 
E. R. ATWA TEK. e PUBLIanEX. 


TEANS— 2 O per year, in advance, when gent by mail. 
22 50 per year, when delivered by carrier. To Ministers 
and Theological Sindents, A1 00. 

Fifty cent additional nill he charged on every rub- 
arri ion the payment ef which has be n deluyed threa 
mont a, 

Free from politieat and eccleaiastieal partisanship, It 
aims to be in the true and highest sense a elg ous newa- 
paper, repre senting the broad, cutholic spirit of tue church 
tt servea, and tratcrimlly desirous of promoting the welfare 
of the entire household of faith, 

Believing the Bible to be the aola rule of faith and prac- 
tice; to be preferred to all inventions of rationstiem, and 
of humanitsrianism, the (Aretiun Intelligencer is not 
studious to imitate mere faabtons in opinion, to the dia- 
ercdit of that * Word which nbuleth forever,” 

Each number containa disctaxiona of matter intereat- 
tng to minda wishi g informatior, and aid in onfrm- 
ini the authority of Biblicul truth. 

4 Report or the Fulton St eet Prayer Meeting. 

A full Summary of Foreign and Lomete News, 

Correapondence from many parts, 

Weekly R-r etc of literary Affuirn, 

an Agriculturul Department and a Sunday-achool 
Assistant, 

Tbo (Aristian Intelligencer will begin its XXXIIL 
Volume with the first issue of February. It bos been so 
long established, ia so well and widely known, as a Firat 
Claes Family Journal, that a particular description of its 
qualities is unnecessary. 
1t A‘tdress the Pu»llaher, 103 Fulton Street. 


GUTTA-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sore MANUFACTURERS, 


73 WILLIAN 8TREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY BT., 
NEW YORK. 
try, with full direc- 


tions for use. Send for a Circular. 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS conted with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repairod, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 

JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 


For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelala, 
China, ete., ete, The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is net affected by water, 


Whrocesate Waneiover: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 


A New Edition of 


How To Get a Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 


TRE 
CHEAP ST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Finz and Waren- 
Proor. Applied 
ta New and Old 
Roofs of all kinde, 
and sent tw alt 

rts of the coun- 


has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 


tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 
in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 


FowLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


NEW 
Exectro-Gatvanio BATTERIES, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND BIMILAE DISEASRS, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Puices, 610, $12, 415, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New Tork. 
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Now WITHIN REACH oF ALL. 


TE 
CELEB NOISE 


SEWING MAGHIMES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies in all the princip | ies und Towns in the 
Unit d S ates. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salearvoma, tiachines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stiten, of the eame patterns and at the same prices as thelr 
celebrated Grover & Baker ten Machines, thus affordirg 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitenes of the 
two lending machines and exercising tnelr own judgment 
as to thelr respective merra, This is the only company 


. that manufactures botn kinda of machines, and therefore 


the only one that can offer this privilege to the parchaser, 


RARE Cranorw—Tue Best Yet. 
A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY FAMILY NEW YORK 
PAPER. 

Perfect Treasury of Amusement and Information. 
THE WEEKLY NEW-YORKER. 


A FIRST-CLASS NEW YORK WEEKLY FAMILY 
PAPER, eight pagen, illustrated, benutifully printed on 
the best puper., with contributions and articles, stories, 
poems, anecdotes, ete, by Washington Irving, Tenoyron, 
Longfellow, Bulwer. Dickens, W. Gilmore Simms, Haw- 
thorne, Mrs. Sigourney, Thackeray, Peter Parley, Alice 
Carey, and others, 

Tne Weekly * NEW-YORKER” (pronounced a supe- 
Hor publication to the New York Ledgers is offered at 
Two Dollars a year, nominally; but in reality coming only 
One Dollar. inssmuen as every aubsertber sending imme- 
diately to the office Two Dollars, will receive the naper 
regu)arly mailed for one year, and by the first mail any 
one of the following standard books and articles he or she 
may designate. 


BOOK PREMIUMS. 


Lies or WASIN GTR. Lirx oF LAFAYETTE. 
Lire or Marton, Lire or FRANKLIN. 
Lips or Jackson, Lire or C. Av. 

Lire oF Cal. Lira or NAPOLEON. 
LIFE OF HE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
LOUIS NAPOLEON 5 NE BONAPARTE 
FAMILY. 

LIFE OF THE THREE MRS. JUDSONA, 
LIFE OF MARY AND MARTHA WASIINGTON. 
LIFE OF THE REY, CHARLES WESLEY. 


The Heroines of History; being biogranhies of cele- 
brated characters, with steel poriralts of Cleopatra, Isa- 
hella of Spain. Jann of Arc, Maria Teresa, Josephine, 
Elizabeth of England. Mary of Scotland, Catharine of 
Russia, and Maria Roland. 

Mrs. Pullen's “Needlework,” with patterns elegantly 

tinted in colors on tinted paper. 

“The Sociable ;” or, One Thousand and One Home 
Amusements: Cnarades, Tableaux, Forfelts, Parlor Games, 
Puzzles. etc., with come 3 0 engravings and diagrams. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. lugtrated. 

The American Oentor's Own Book; being selections 
from the ablest English and American orators 

These are al! handanme bound volumes by the first au- 
thors, and aunable to be added to tho family library—to be 
preserved and read by its eucce-sive owners, 

So as to make up in value the full subscription price, to 
these disposed to make up clubs we offer the following 
liberal inducements: 


Three Copies one year and Three Bonks ........... $5 00 
Five Copies one year and Five Banks. . . 8 00 
Ten Coptes one yenar and Ten Boolte................15 00 


To sccure a firet-class weekly newepaper for an entire 
ear, and the above rare advantages, send tmmediately 
Teo Dallars to the publisher of the WEEKLY NEW- 
YORKER, 
C. MATHEWS, 105 Fulton Street, New York. 
Tho gift will be sent immediately an receipt of the sub- 
seription money, and a gift of her or his nwn choosing, as 
above promiscd, is war: anten to every auch subscriber. 
N.B.—Fitty Cents additonal must be added by city sub- 
scribers to pay for its delivery. it 


Baker, SuTrH & Co., Sox Pro- 
prietors aud Manufacturers of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming ard Ventiluuing Private 
Dwellings, ete., by Low Pressure Steam. 

Ge” Descriptive Pamphlets furulehed gratuitously on 
application. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 
Only Manufactory and Office — Noa. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. i 
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THE —— RAILROAD c0., mie FOR SALE 
1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 


In Tracts of Forty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices, 


MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN. PRESENT POPULATION. 

1 attention of Lhe enterprising und industrious portion of| Tho State Is rapidly Alling up with population ; 868,025 
the community is directed to the following statements!perpons having been milled since 1850, making the present 

and liberal inducements offered them by tho population 1,723,603, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years, 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
which, as they will percelve, will enable them by propor| „The Agricultural products of Tlinols are greater than thosa 
enorgy, perseverance and ludustry, to provide comfortably Of nuy Other State, Tho prodacts sont out during the past 
named for themselves and families, With, comparatively |Ye"r exceeded 1,594,110 tons, Tho wheat crop of 1860 ap- 
speaking, vory litte capital. rng he 35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not 

ò r LANDS OF ILLINOIS. lesa than 140,000,000 bushels, 

No Stato in tho Valley of the Mississippi offers so proat an x FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 
Inducement as the Staly of Binos. Thero is no portion os| Nowhere can tho industrions farmer secure snch immodi- 
tio world Where all tho coaditions of climate and soil go)? results for bis labor us upan these Paruig being 
almirably combine to produca te two great staples, Cons cm of a deep rich loam, tho ferüluy of which, is un- 
and Wurär, as the Pralrica of Ilinois. surpassed by any on the globe, 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS, 

THE BOUTHERN PART Finco 1854, the company have sold 1 200,000 acres. They 
of the Stato lies within tho zono of tho cotton regions, while ii only touctual cultivatora, and every contract contain 
tho soil is admirably adapted tothe growth of tobacco und fan agreement to cultivata Tho road bas Deen constructed 
hemp; and the aly cee from Npe A Cents) ino these lands atanexpenss of $ 4,000,000. In 1850 the 
more per bushel thin that raised further no popalauas of the forty-nine 7708 77 through which it passes 

L was only 835,598 ; sinco which 479,203 havo boen added, 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS, making the whole population 614,801) a gain of 143 per cont; 
The deep rich loam of tho prairies is cultivated with euch r 
wonderful facility thatthe farmers of the Eastern aud Mid- EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 
dle States aro moving to Ilinois in great numbers. Tue area As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it tuy bo atatod 
of Illinois ta about equal to that of England, and tho soll is|that 60),000 tons of freight, inclucing 8,600,000 bushela of 
so rich that it will support twenty millions of people. grain, and 250,000 barrels of dour, were forwarded over the 


line last year, 
im KANTEEN ret SOUTHERN —— EDUCATION. 
ose s aro contiguous to a railroad m n length. Mochanles and workingmen will fnd the fron school H tem 
which connecta with other reads and navigable lakes and encourage! by tho State, and endowed with a large revenue 
rivers, thua affording an unbroken communication with the|for thy support of schools. Thoir children can live In sight 
Eastern and Southern markets, of the church and schoolhons» and grow with tho prosperity 
— APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. of the leading Stato in tho Great Western Empire. 

Thus far, capital and labor haye been applied to developing PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. * 
the soil; the great resources of tho Stato in coal and Hou are} The pries of these lands vary from $3 0 $25 por acre 
almos chtouched. The Javariavle rule thut tho mochanical| according to location, quality, Ke. First-class farming lands 
arts Souris best where food and fuel are cheapest, Will ful, ae for about $10 or $12 per aero; and the relative oxpenso 
law atan early day in IH, and in tho course of the noxt|of subduing prairie land ns compared with wood lands fs In 
ten yeara the natural laws and necrssitles of the caso war- Ithe ratio of 1 t 10 in favor of tho former, The terms of 
rant the . Wut at — hundred thoasand poopte| gale for tho bulk of these lands will be 
ee lu the State of Iuinols in various manufactur EL 2 oo Year's Interest in adyan de P G 

. and x intero; os a 
RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. payable respectively in ‘one, two, threo, four, five — E 

Over 8100, 000,000 of private capital have been oxpendod years from date of ealo; and four notes for principal, payable 
on the railways of Tlinois, Inasmuch us part of the income |in four, five,#ix and seven years from date of sale; the 
from several theo works, with a valuable public fund in contract stipolating that one-tenth of tho tract purchased 
lands, go to diminiah the State expenses, the TAXI ARE LIGHT, sha bo fnew and cultivated, cach aud ever year, for 
and must consequently every day decrease, five yours from date of sale, so that at tho end of five years, 

THE STATE DEBT. one-half shall bo funcod and under cultivation, 

‘The Stata Debt ls only $10,105,398, 14, and within the Twenty Per Cent. will bo deducted 
last three yours has been reduced $2,909,746 80, and we may from the valuation for cash, except the sate should bo at 
reasonably expect that lu ten years Ít will become extinct, falx dollars per acro, when the cash price will be fyo dollars 


Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica» 
wo 


Land Commissioner, Illinois Central R. R., Chicago, Illinois. 
For the names of the Towns, Villages and Cities situated upon the Minois 
Central Kallroad see pages 188, 180, 190, APPLETON'S RAILWAY GUIDE, 
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AGENTS WANTED, To SELL OUR 
Books In every County. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


PURCHASES OF ALL KINDS MADE 
on Commission, by FOWLER AND WELLS. 


Mus. Hanxtys’ Famy PAPER. 


75 CENTS A YEAR. SAMPLE COPIES SENT 

FREE. The Cheapest FASHION PLUTORIAL 

and thost Verfect FAMILY PAPER Au the world, uniting 

alt the Eloganciva of Refinement and Beanty with the 

lain Ublities of Life, Address M. GAUNTT, No. 49 
Falker Street, New York. Country agents wanled, 


Facrs ror Younc MEN 
AND 
FACTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
On the evils of those pernicious practices which impair 
the intellect, affeet the heals, and, if continued, fually in- 
sure the desiruction of both body and soul, 

We bave been unable for some time to furnish this valu- 
ab'e litte work, but have now a supply on hand. 

Price of cach, postpaid, 14 cents, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
805 Brondway, New York. 
SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended hy Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the publio. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this, Syrivge, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, ns well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection nets as un inyigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, 82. 

Twenty per Cent, discount, when ordered by 
the dor n, and to go hy express or as freight. 

Extra Elastic Bulbs sent by mail for 60 cents, 
“ u Tubes ** “ 25 “ 


Fowirn ann Weis, 
308 Broudway, New York. 


Mrs. Tlanxrys’ Crry Sxetcues. 


A new ond totereating volume of Romantic Epixodes in 
Female Soviely in New York every-day life, which cad 
not fall u entertain all classes of renders, Paner cover, 
12m, 216 pages. Mailed, perp, fnr only TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS. M. QAUNTT, Poblisher, 49 Walker 
Street, New York, COUNTRY aGENTS WANTED. 


Tie Piirexorocicar Bust, 


designed expecially for Learners; showing 
the exact locetion of all the Organs af he 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study ine scence haut an 
Instructor, Ji way be packed and sent with 
eafety by express, or as frelyht (not by mall) 
en to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for pareking, oniy 41 25, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, & 5 Broadway, New York. 

© This is one of the most Ingenious Inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris. the atze ot the human head, 
on which the exact location of exch of the Phrenslogical 
Organs ls represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications, Those whe can not obtain the services 
of a profeaser may learn, in a very abort time, from this 
odel bead, the whole science of Porenology, so far as the 
locations of the Organs ure conceraed."—N, J. Daily Sun, 


Books. 


Persons st a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Jou, AU, by remitung us the amount 
of the price of the book jn money or postage stampa, will 
have lt prompily forwarded by mail, free of posinge, 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Tre New Icivsrratrp Ilypro- 


PATHIC FNCYCLOPEDIA contains complete Hiatary 
of Medicion, from the eartlest period down ve ihe present 
time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiond, 
incloding ell varieties of BATHING, and uses of Water 
by diferent Natious. Price $8 00. 


$$$ $i 


Digitized by Gor gle 


Original from 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
AND THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. AMaTivENzess,—Conjugal love; the attachment of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continuance of the race. 
Abuse: Licentiousness und obscenity, Deficiency: Want 
of affection toward the opposite sex. 


2. Puttopnogenrtiv Exess. — Parental love; fondness 
for pets, nnd the young and helpless generally, adapted to 
the infantile condition. Abuse: Excessive indulgence; 
Llolizing and spoiling children by carcasses. Deficiency : 
Neglect of the young. 

3. Frranpsutp.--A dhesiveneas : love of company; dis- 
position to associate. Adapted to man's requisition for 
society and concert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness 
for company. Deficiency: Neglect-of friends and society ; 
the hermit disposition. 


4. Innaprtivengss.—Love of home: desire to live per- 
Manently in one place: adapted to the necessity of a home. 
Abuse: Prejudice against other countries. Deficiency : 
Continual roaming. 

A. Consucacity.—Union for life; connubial love; de- 
aire to pair; to unite for life; and to remain constantly 
with the loved one. Abuse: Execrs-ive tendency of attach- 
Ment Deficiency: Wandering of the connubial affection. 

5. Contincitt.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and dwell continoally on one subject until it is com- 

leled, Abuse: Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. 

Jeflciency: Excessive fondness for variety ; “too many 
irous in the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


E. Virattvenrss.—Lovo of tife; youthfulness tn advanc- 
edage. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life: fear of death. 
Deficiency : Reckivasueas and unnecessary exposure of life. 

6. Coupativrras.—Self-defense, resistance; tho ener- 
getic go-ahead disposition. Abuse: A quick, flery, excit- 
able, fault-Hnuing, contentious disposition. Deficiency : 
Cowardice. 

T. Destruetiveyess.—Exccutlveness: propelling 
the exterminating feeling. Abuse: Malice, re 
revenge. Deftciency: Tameness; inefficiency. 

8. ALimentiveNess.—Appetite ; desire for nutrition; en- 
joyment of food and drink; Abuse: Gluttony; drunken- 
ness. Deficiency: Want of appetite ; abstemiousness. 

9. Acousti ven gas. — Economy: disposition tosave and 
accumulate property. Abuse: Avarice, theft, extreme self- 
ishness, Deficiency: Prodigality; inability to appreciate 
the true value of property ; luvishness and wastefulness. 

10. Srcrarivennss. — Policy ; management. Abuse: 
Cunning: foxy; to lle low; keep dark; disguise Defi- 
ciency: Want of tact bluntness of expression. 

11. Cacttocavzss.—Prudence ; carefulness, watchful- 
neas; reasonable aolicitude. Abuse: Fear: timidity; pro- 
erustiuntion. Deficiency: Careless; heedless; reckless, 


12. APPRORATIVRNESS,—Affubliity; ambition; des. re to 
be elevated and promoted. Abuse: Vanity; self. praise 
and extreme sensitiveness, Deficiency: Indifference to 
public optnion, and disregard for personat appearance. 

13. Se.r-Esteew.—Dignity ; manliness; love of liberty; 
nobleness ; un aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme pride; 
arrogance ; an cristocratic, domincering, repulsive spirit 
Deficiency : Lack of selrrespect and appreciation. 

14 FIRUNNSe.— Decision; stability: perseverance, un- 
willingucss to yield ; fortitude. Abuse: Obstinacy ; will- 
fulness; mulish ness. Deficiency: Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


15. Conacrentiousnrsa.—Juatice; integrity; sense of 
duty and moral obligation, Abuse: Serupulousnees: self 
condemnation ; remorse ; unjust censure. Deficiency: No 
penitence for sin, or compunction for having done-wrong. 

16. Hopk.—Expcetation ; anticipation : looking into the 
future with confidence of success. Abuse: Extravagant 
promises, and anticipations. Defleieney: Despondency ; 
gioo:n; melancholy. 

17. Spratrua. ity.—Intuitton; perception of the epirit- 
ual; wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts, witchcraf, and 
unreasonable isms. Deficicucy : ck of faith, incredu- 
lity, skepticiam. 

13. Vexzeation.—Reverence ; worship: adoration ; re- 
apect for antiquity, Abuac: Idalatry; superstition. De- 
ficiency: Disregard for things sucred ; imprudence. 


wer; 
iation, 


19 Besrvorexer.—Kindness; desire to do good; sym- ; 
pathy; philanthropy ; disiutercetedness. Abuse: Giving; 


aims to the undeserving; too caxily overcome by sympa- 
thy. Deficiency: Extreme sclfisbuess; no regard for the 
distresses of others. 

SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 


20. ConstrectiveNrss.—Mcchanical ingonulty; ability 
to use tools; construct and invent. Abuse: Trying to in- 
vent p rpetaal ination. 
or unterstand machinery; luck of skill. 

21. Ipeacity.— Love of the perfect and peantiful; refac- 
mant; cestasy į poetry. Abuse: A disgus for the common 
dutes of life. Deficiency; Roughness; want of taste or 
refaemen, 

B. Suauintty.—Fondness for the grand and magnifi 
cent: the wild and .anantic in nature, us Niagara Falls. 
mountain scenery. Abuse: Extravagant representations; 
foudueas for tragedies. Defleiency: Views the torrific 
without pleasure ur emotion 


Defleicncy: Inability to use tools | 
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22. Infra riox.— Power of cop ing: work ing after a pat- 
tern. Abuse Mimicry servile imitation. Deficiency : 
Inability to conform to tbe manners and customs of society. 


28. Miztarutness.—Wit; fun; playfulness; ability to 
Joke, and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse Ridicule and 
sport of the infirmities and misfortunes of others. Def- 
elency : Gravity ; indifference to all amusements. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS, 


OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 


24 Invrvrvatity.—Ability to acquire knowledge by 
observation, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insa- 
tlable desire to know all about other people's business; 
extreme inquisitiveness, Deficiency: A want of practical 
knowledge, and indisposition to notice external objects, 


25. Foru.—Memary of the shapes, forms, faces; the 
configuration cf all things; it enables us to readily notico 
Tesembiaaces; when fully developed, we seldom forget 
countenances, Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, 
shapes, etc. ; not a good artist. 

26. Sizx.— Ability to fudge oi size, length, breadth, height, 
depth, distance, and weight of bodies by thoir size; of 
measuring angles, ete. Deficiency: Unable to judge be- 
tween smull and large. 

27. WRIonr.— Adaptation to the law of gravitation ; abil- 
ity to balance one's self, as required by a marksman, horso- 
man, or dancer; ability to“ carry a steady hand,” and 
Judge of perpendiculars. Abuse: Excessive desire to 
climb trees, or go aloft unnecessarily. Deficieucy : Iuabil- 
ity io keep one’s balance; liability to stumble. 


28. Covoz.—Judgment oì the difercnt shades, hnes, 
and tints, in paintings; the rainbow, and all things pos- 
sessing color, will be objects of interest. Abuse: Extrav- 
agantly fond of colors; a desire to dress with many colors. 
Deficiency: Inability to distinguisu or appreciate colors, 
or their harmony. 

29. Oabn.— Method; system; arrangement; neatness 
and convenience. Abuse: More nice than wiso, spends 
too much time In fixing; greatly annoyed by di-~order;: 
old-maidish. Deficiency : Slovenliness; carelessness about 
the arrangement of books, tools, papers, etc.; seldom 
knows where to find anything. 

80. CaLcuLatron.—A bility io reckon figures in the head; 
mental arithmetic ; to add, subtract, divide, multiply, an 
cast accounts. Abuse: A disposition to count everything. 
Deficiency > Inability to understand numerica! relations. 

81. Locatity.—Recollcetion of places: the gcographicat 
faculfy ; desire to travel and ace the world. Abuse: A 
oving, unsettled disposition, Deficiency: Inability to re- 
member places; liability to got lost. 

82. EvextuAtity.—Memory oi events; love of history, 
anecdotes, facts, news, items of all sorts, Abuso: Cou- 
stant story-telling, to tbe neglect of duties. 

88. Tiap.—Recollection of the lapso of time; day and 
date; avility to keep the ume In music and dancing, and 
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the step in walking: to be able to carry the time of day tn 
the head. Abuse: Drumming with the feet and fingers 
Deſleleney: Inability to remember tbe time when things 


| trans ircd; a poor memory of dates. 


H. Toxv.—Love of music, and perception of harmony; 
giving a desire tocompose music. Abuse: A continual 
singing, humming, or whistling, regardleas of propriety. 
Defleiency Inability to comprehend the charms of tnusic- 

35. LAN NT AOR.— Ability to express our ideas verbally, 
and to. use such words as will best express our meaning: 
memory of words. Abuse: Redundancy of worde. Deficien- 
ey: Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 


86. Causaurry.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
Principles; the why-und-wherefore faculty ; originality ; 
Abuse: Too much theory, withont bringing the mind toa 
vractical bearing; such a mind may become a pbiloso- 
pber, but is not practical. 

37. Comparison.—Inductive reasoning: ability io clas- 
sify an! apply analogy to the discernment of principles; 
to generalize, compare, discriminate, iliustratè; to draw 
correct inferences, cte. Abuae: Excessive criticism. De- 
ficiency: To be unnble to perceive tho relation of one 
thing or subject to another. 

C. AAN Natcrr.—Discernment of character; pereep- 
tion of the motives of slrangers at the first interview. 
Abuso: Unjust suspicion; a dispos.tion to treat nil strane 
gers as rogues, eficiency : Ñliaplaecs confidence; is 
easily deceived. 

D. AcreraBLenrss.—Blandness and perstasivencas of 
manners, expression, and address; plensantness; insinu- 

ion: the faculty of saying oven disayreeable things 
pleasantly, Abuse: Affection. Deficiency: Inability to 
make one's self agreeuble. 


TEMPERAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all 
who would uaderstan ! and apply Phrenotogy. We rece 
ognize three, as follows: 

I. Tus Virat Temperament, or the nourishing appar- 
tus, embraeing thos > Internal organs contained Within the 
trunk, which manufacture vitality, create and suatain anl- 
mul life, and re- supply these encrgica expended by every 
action of the brain, neryves.or mugcles. Th · temperamentis 
analogous to the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperanents 

II. Tun Motivn Arranarrs, or the bones, muscles, 
tendons, cte., which gives physical strength, or budily 
motion, and constitutes the fr.me-work of the body. This 
is analogous to the bilious temperament. 

UL Tre MENTAL APPARATUS, or nervous temperament, 
embracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise uf 
which produces mind, thought, fecling, acnsuat.on, ete. 
(For a full description of these temperaments, and their 
effects on mind and character, see the Mustad Self- 
Instructor“ and “ Phrenology, Proved, litustrated, and 


applied”) 
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AMBROSE B. BURNSIDRB. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


a  PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuis gentleman has two qualities which 
mark his constitution and character; these 
are, intensity and endurance. He has a com- 
pact, firm, substantial body; be has, at the 
same time, a large brain, a very active, nerv- 
ous system, and great susceptibility. We 
judge from his organization that oue branch of 
his family is remarkable for intensity of feel- 
ing, clearness of perception, quickness of 
thought, and general sensitiveness ; while the 
other branch is noted for endurance, hardi- 
hood, power, toughness, courage, and will- 
power; and our subject appears te have in 
himself these qualities combined in nearly 
equal degree. 

His brain is large in the thinking depart- 
ment: he has an excellent power to plan, is 
capable of taking in large views of truth, and 
of comprehending the philosophy of subjects 
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clearly. His perceptive organs are well devel- 
oped, hence his mind is ready, prompt, and 
positive. 

His head is remarkably high, indicating 
Firmness to a very great degree. He has a 
will which no opposition can subdue, and an 
earnestness of purpose which is increased 
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rather than diminished by 
difficulties. He appears tc 
have large Conscientious. 
ness, Veneration, and Be- 
nevolence. He ought 
therefore, to be known for 
the love of justice, re- 
spect for superiors, and 
kindness toward all. His 
Cautiousness, so far as we 
can judge by the likeness. 
is comparatively weak 
hence, we judge that he is 
a stranger to fear, and 
liable to expose himself toc 
much. His Combativeness 
and Destructiveness ap- 
pear to be large, and we 
infer that he is bold, carn- 
est, and executive. 


He has talent for math- 
ematiés, for mechanics, js 
fertile in resources, able to 
adapt himself to ends on 
the spur of the moment, or 
to carry out a systematic 
course of engineering. His 
Language is fairly indi- 
cated. He is a good, bui 
not a great talker. He 
expresses himself in strong 
and unqualified terms, and 
impresses the hearer with 
an idea that he isin earnest. He has rather 
large Self-Esteem. belicves in his own power, 
trusts to his own skill and ability. and relies on 
himself; and in an emergency, if questions ot 
importance were left to his discretion, he 
would weigh all the circumstances and the 
responsibilities, and decide and act with more 
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resolution and decision than most men, even 
of his intelligence, are able to do. His social 
organs appear to be large, but his chief power 
lies in his courage, self-reliance, determination, 
ingenuity, and reasoning intellect. He is a 
decidedly strong character, capable of exerting 
more than ordinary influence, and of making 
his mark anywhere. 

His excessive Firmness gives him the quality 
of General Jackson; his moderate Cautious- 
ness and large Combativeness give him the 
fearlessness and force of General Putnam; 
and we shall be disappointed if he does not 
exhibit in a high degree, on his Southern ex- 
pedition, which at this writing, Feb. 1st, is not 
heard from, the separate or the combined char- 
` acteristics of both Putnam and Jackson. If he 
ever has a favorable opportunity on the battle- 
field to show indomitable courage and almost 
reckless daring and unfiinching bravery, he 
will not fail to avail himself of it, and he will 
give to us a record which shall cause his name 
to ring through the world. 

P.S.—Feb. 17th. We have heard from the 
expedition. A splendid victory was achieved 
at Roanoke Island, on the 8th of February, by 
Gen. Burnside and Commodore Goldaborough. 
Nothing in the present war, or, indeed, in the 
history of our country, surpasses, in courage 
and gallantry, the achievements of this expe- 
dition. We are not disappointed, 
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General Ambrose E. Burnside, U. S. A., is 
one of our most gallant officers. He was born 
some thirty-seven years ago in Indiana, and 
entered the Military Academy at West Point 
from that State. On graduating, he entered 
the Second Artillery, and served in Captain 
(now rebel General) Bragg’s company for sev- 
eral years. Some six or seven years since he 
invented a carbine of peculiar merit; and re- 
signing his rank in the army (which was that 
of lieutenant), devoted his whole time to his 
invention. At that time it was intended to 
arm the United States Army with some im- 
proved weapon, and several inventors competed 
for the prize. Among others, Burnside’s rifle 
was the subject of many tests, and, in the 
opinion of good judges, was the best of the 
many pieces offered to the War Department. 
The inventor had reason to believe that it 
would be the one chosen; he had, we under- 
stand, assurances to that effect from John B. 
Floyd, then secretary of war, and was thus 
induced to incur heavy outlays to bring his 
weapon to perfection. But the fact was that 
Floyd had already made a secret bargain with 
another inventor to decide in favor of his rifle, 
on the condition that he, Floyd, was to partici- 
pate in the profits of the invention. 

This appalling discovery was made by 
Major Burnside after he had incurred very 
heavy expenses to bring his weapon to perfec- 
tion. He was a ruined man. He returned to 


New York without occupation, without money, 
and with heavy debts pressing for payment. 
Like many other enterprising, determined men, 
he concluded to try his fortunes in the West, 
where he had the good fortune to meet with 
Wm. H. Osborn, Esq., the president of the Illi- 
nois Central Railway, whose experience, sa- 
gacity, and great business qualifications, en- 
abled him at a glance to form a correct 
judgment of the qualifications of the man; 
and being at once struck with his remarkable 
merit, offered him a post by the side of the 
present General McClelland, who at that time 
occupied the position of vice-president. He 
served the Illinois Central until the outbreak 
of the war, at the time occupying the position 
of treasurer. While in the employ of the 
Company a fortunate legacy raised him to a 
position of affluence. 

His bravery at the battle of Bull Run, 
where he had the command of a brigade, won 
the approval of all. Perhaps no higher com- 
pliment could be bestowed than his designation 
to command the great expedition to the South- 
ern coast, popularly named the Burnside 
Expedition,“ which sailed about the middle of 
January. 

General Burnside is a very fine-looking 
man, and very winning in his address; he is 
very popular, and calculated to make friends 
wherever his future may be cast.— Railway 
Guide. 


— — —-— 
WHO ARB HAPPIEST? 


“ WXL L, Mary, you have had a large experi- 
ence of life; you began early in the families 
of the poor, and by fidelity to your duties and 
an ambition to perform them well, you have 
passed upward, and for years have spent your 
whole time as monthly nurse in families of 
wealth, position, and refinement. Now, ac- 
cording to your observation, who “are the 
happiest people ?” 

“ Mechanics’ families, ma’am, who are a 
little fore-handed.“ 

The answer was given with such prompt- 
ness, and so unhesitatingly, that the mind of 
the worthy woman must have been made up 
on mature reflection, and with easy decision. 

The answer merits the profound attention 
of every intelligent parent, and is exceedingly 
suggestive. The dialogue took place under 
the circumstances narrated, and without as- 
sent or denial, strong reasons may be given 
for the correctness of the old woman’s reply. 
A lady said to us, just about twenty years 
ago, that her hasband, then deceased, allowed 
her twenty thousand dollars a year to spend 
in Paris, while he pulled the political wires 
at Washington as a senator. “But l was not 
happy, because politics was an idol before me. 
I never could be induced to marry a publie 
man again.” 

The returns of the registrar-general of 
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France show that the middle classes live an 
average of eleven years longer than day- 
laborers and the poor. 

Our own observation tells us that the sons 
and dauguters of the wealthiest seldom leave 
heirs to reach maturity, unless those heirs, by 
reverses, had to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder, and shove the plane or wield the axe 
or speed the plow. Mechanics usually begin 
life poor, and when both husband and wife 
have a good share of common sense, they soon 
unite in their aims, ambitions, industries, and 
economies, with the result of a gradual incre- 
ment of their substance. They live in a 
plain, unostentatious, and inexpensive way. 
The high are so high above them, that they 
are saved the expense of aping them in style 
of living, and saved, too, the eating anxieties 
and cutting mortifications of that most unwise 
and most unfortunate class of persona who 
make their whole existence an extended torture 
in the weary effort to climb into a sphere in 
which they have never moved—the frequent, 
frequent cause of the sad wreck of family 
happiness. 

The class above noticed, instead of wasting 
their attention and their energies in this 
direction, expend them on the furtherance of 
their fortune, in the improvement of their 
pecuniary condition, by curbing immoderate 
desires. They are not disturbed by any envy 


‘toward neighbors who seem to be getting along 


faster than they are; they derive a quiet happi- 
ness in knowing that all they have is paid for; 
that they have gone nobody’s security. Now 
and then, when they see something which 
would greatly add to their substantial comfort, 
or would save labor, or protect furniture or 
clothing, and they have not the means of pay- 
ing for it, there is a eweetness to them in 
saving and even in practicing self-denials, 
until the money is not only earned but in 
hand, ready to purchase on the beat terms 
for cash.” And the very fact that they have 
gotten it for less than those who did not pay 
in hand, gives additional satisfaction; for the 
difference in price is that much money got 
without having to work for it. They bring 
the article home, and talk about its price, and 
look at it, and turn it over and over again, 
and appropriate it to its uses with a quiet en- 
joyment which of itself is worth money: and 
that is the last of it; while the neighbor who 
bought on credit, begins, after a short time, to 
count the days when it is to be paid for, and 
as the period comes nearer, the uneasiness 
becomes greater, and with it, actual dis- 
quietude. Later on, bills receivable are not 
met as was expected, then come irritation and 
anxiety. The children see it; the wife sees 
it; all know the cause, and peace and happi- 
ness and quiet do not dwell in that household ; 
and long before the purchased article is paid for, 
the pleasure of possession or display has been 
eaten up, while more bitterness is in store. 
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The “ fore-handed mechanic,“ who has the 
decision to resist the purchase of any coveted 
article until he has the money to pay for it, 
finds no trouble, when business reverses come 
upon a community, in deciding to take in sail 
while the storm is yet in the distance. He 
begins to economize, and has got used to it 
before his neighbors have been able to bring 
their minds to a decision that it must be done; 
for few people like to come down, and rather 
protract the struggle to keep up appearances, 
in the hope that the times will get better, and 
they need not make any change. But, oh! 
how wearily the days pass away when one is 
waiting for the hard times to go by, when the 
meanwhile is spent in painful make-shifts, 
subterfuges, temporary expedients, and heart- 
aching sacrifices ! 

Incomputable are the drawn-out agonies of 
merchants and bankers and brokers, of clerks, 
and all salaried persons, in hard times, or even 
in momentary shocks, which may occur in 
any week of any year. During these, all 
domestic happiness, peace, and comfort must 
be eaten out, and they live a year’s suffering 
in a week. Not so with the “ fore-handed 
mechanic.“ He bows before the storm of 
crises with the facility of the reed, and while 
the angry elements rage above, lies in quiet 
composure, with the sweet consciousness of 
perfect safety. There is another element of 
happiness in our “fore-handed mechanio:“ 
while he and his wife worked into each other's 
hands, they grew to love each other more in 
their mutual efforts for bettering their condi- 
tion. Jt was a happiness to them to help one 
another, to save labor and trouble 40 each 
other, and their children gradually grew up 
imbibing the same apirit and temper and feel- 
ings; nothing was a trouble to them which in 
the least saved trouble or money to father and 
mother; on the contrary, it was a pride and a 
pleasure and an ambition to save, to help, and 
to practice self-denial, in the hope of an easier 
futnre, which to all was becoming more ap- 
parent every day. Hence the happiness ! 

We see a man every Sunday who said to 
his newly-married daughter last year: My 
child, go and get you a house for fiftcen 
thousand dollars, and I will furnish it for 
you.” After traversing the city for a month, 
she said: Father, I can’t find any house that 
will make us comfortable for less than twenty 
thousand; can’t you get it for us?“ 

He gave her the title-deed; ordered Sloan 
to put down the carpets, and Meeks to supply 
the furniture; Haughwout made the china, 
Tiffany the silver, Mercier the upholstery, 
and Berrian the etceteras of kitchen, pantry, 
laundry, ete. In short, everything was pro- 
cured to her hand, without even the trouble 
of choosing. 

But think you, reader, that this young 
woman, at the moment of her taking pos- 
session of it all, and in any month later, ex- 
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Perienced as sweet a satisfaction as does any 
wife who has helped her husband to earn the 
money to purchase their first Brussels carpet 
for their “ best room.?“ Not a bit of it! To 
get a thing as a gift is pleasant, is gratifying: 
but to obtain it by mutual individual effort, 
especially if it has cost some self-denial, is a 
sweet delight, to which the pampered child of 
fortune must be forever a stranger. The 
editor will feel rewarded for writing this, if it 
shall persuade one subscriber to determine to 
give each son a good trade; and that each 
daughter shall feel it her duty to wait upon 
her mother, to learn to keep house economi- 
cally, to prepare a sumptuous meal, to spread 
an appetizing table, to cut and make her own 
garments, and “thus be worthy of a good 
husband, and be able to help him.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 
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WORDS AND IDEAS.‘ 


BY O. L. DOUTHIT. 


I nave been trying to ascertain the cause of 
this painful, strained, and sometimes laughable 
effort to talk learnedly by using high-sounding 
words to express small ideas. It is said the 
ancient Spartans never considered themselves 
men until they could whip their mother. 
Young America never thinks himself a scholar 
until he can confound his parents with prodi- 
gious words. A mother says to her son: 
„John, if you don’t stop spitting tobacco-juice 
on the floor I will whip you !”? The son re- 
plies: “ Mother, why don’t you talk properly? 
why did not you say, My son, if you do not 
cease ejecting the saliva of the Virginia weed 
upon the promenade. I will administer unto you 
a severe castigation?“ 

A wise divine has said: “ Fine clothes do 
not make a man, but they help the looks of 
him amazingly after he ts made.“ Words can 
not make ideas, but when nicely chosen and 
well fitted they give them a good appearance 
and increase their effect. But as we mistake 
clothes for men—feathers for birds—so bom- 
bastic phrases and high-flown language are of- 
ten mistaken for scholarship. [f a quack 
should say saccharine substance instead of 
sugar, or aqua pura instead of pure water, 
there are many who would say, That is a 
learned doctor—hear what wise words he 
uses!“ Such learning is show without sub- 
stance, ‘ sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 
This is encouraged by a very grave error in 
teaching. An overloaded stomach produces 
flatuleney; when the food is not properly con- 
verted into elements of nutrition, there accu- 
mulates in and passes from the stomach a 
quantity of gas. So when the intellect is filled 
with indigestible matter, it gives off gas, words 
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without ideas—blank cartridges. The boy jus 
mentioned was a victim of mental dyspepsia. 

The error in teaching is this: tasking th 
memory with a mass of indigestible stuff. word. 
names, and rules not understood —and permillin, 
pupils to study sciences beyond their age an 
capacity. It is possible to pronounce word 
correctly and read fluently, and even recit 
(by tongue, not “ by heart? or by head even 
whole pages satisfactorily (to the teache 
who reads the questions of the book), withou 
grasping a single idea. It is quite commo: 
for pupils to commit every rule in grammar t 
memory without being able to parse a singl 
sentence. Boys spout forth whole pages 0 
Clay and Webster who have a kind of feelin; 
that they are declaiming something weighty 
but really know but little more about it tha 
the parrot that repeats, Pretty Poll!” This 
instead of making the mind a reservoir of idea 
—a fountain of thought—converts it into 
fannel for others’ thought to pass through ; how 
ever, this is better than nothing, because eve: 
a funnel will smell of the wine that has passe 
through it. R 

Ambitious parents wish to make their chil. 
dren men and women, in scientific attainments 
before they cease to be boys and girls. No 
only must the mind be stuffed with indigestible 
material (metaphorically speaking), but if to- 
small it must bestretched. Instead of permit 
ting the teacher to teach the young idea kou 
to shoot, he is expected to teach it when t 
Ahoot, and to make it shoot even before there i. 
an idea fo shoot. An Irishman once took : 
board to an artist's studio and asked that hi: 
little boy’s portrait be painted on it, full length 
life size. The artist took the board, looked a 
it, and told the father it was too small for sucl 
a size picture, being barely large enough fo 
the bust of the boy. But,” says Patrick, “faith 
and can’t you paint his legs hanging off the 
board?? Nod for parents to demand that a 
child be made efficient in sciences beyond ils 
eapacity, is demanding what Patrick did—ar 
utter impossibility. 

Children trained by this practice of stuffing 
and stretching, when arrived at years of matu- 
rity often manifest but little interest in reading, 
because habituated to reading and reciting 
without comprehending and appreciating. | 
have in mind persons who were celebrated at 
school for good recitations, because apt at com- 
mitting to memory words, rules, and names, 
and who were considered accomplished in the 
common branches of an English education. who 


can not now solve the most common problein in 


practical business without referring to the 


| book and rule, and who do not show enough 


interest in reading to subscribe for a weekly 
newspaper, 

This error in teaching is encouraged by er- 
roneous views of mental science and what a 
German philosopber terms the Laws of Ex- 
ercise.” In attempting to cultivate the 
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powers of the understanding by simply memo- 
rizing words, we proceed upon the theory that one 
mental faculty may be increased by exercising 
another; when, in fact, each faculty to grow, 
must be exercised for itself alone. No sane man 
would attempt to increase the muscular power 
of his left arm by holding it in a sling and ex- 


ereising only his right arm; neither would he 


attempt to render the sense of smell more acute 
by exercising only the sense of touch. Yet 
teachers commit this blunder. They essay to 
develop that power of tho intellect which rec- 
ognizes the thing ttself by calling into action 


or exercising only that power which recognizes | 


the name of the thing ; thus mistaking a knowl- 
edge of words or names for a knowledge of 
things. It is poasible to know a dozen or more 
names for any one person, place, principle, or 
thing, without knowing any of the properties 
or peculiarities of that person, place, principle, 
or thing. An English writer tells us of a 
monk in a European convent who had studied 
the dead languages and knew the name of a 
horse in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and yet 
was unable to tell whether the horse ate meat 
or grass. We may study anatomy and be able 
to call the names of the 208 bones of the hu- 
man body and yet be entirely ignorant of the 
shape and size of each of these bones. In this, 
it will be observed, we call into action our 
faculty of language alone, while that faculty 
which recognizes the shape of an object, and 
that which recognizes the size of an object, re- 
main inactive. Thus we may worm through 
a whole circle of sciences exercising only a few 


. faculties while a greater number remain com- 


the Spanish West Indies to another. 


paratively dormant, and therefore undevelop- 
ed. And thus it is we substitute profuse ver- 
biage for practical knowledge eon found words 
with ideas— mistake the name of an object for 
the object itself—and stuff one mental faculty 
while we starve a dozen, 


* 
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A BHELF N OUR CABINET—No. 2 


Tuis shelf is headed by Cinques, an African 
prince, the leader of forty-two slaves, who 
rebelled on board the schooner Amistad, about 
1837, while on their passage from one part of 
They 
had recently been captured in their native 
country, and Ciuques, being a superior man, 
led the revolt on shipboard, threw some of the 
officers of the vessel overboard, and compelled 
a portion of the crew to sail as he directed, 
hoping to find their way back to Africa; but 
while the chief slept, they sailed toward the 
United States, and were finally fallen in with 
by Lieutenant Gedney, on board a United 
States war vessel, and taken into New Hayen. 
John Quincy Adams, in defense of the Amis- 
tad captives in 1841, made his last speech 
before the United States Supreme Court. We 
had the pleasure of hearing that great argu- 
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ment, which occupied nine hours in the deliv- 
ery—four hours one day, and five on another. 
Cinques has a most remarkable head, rising, 
as it does, enormously high, being long from 
| the ear forward, indicating great intellectual 


CINQUES, FROM THE CAST. 


power, as well as ambition, firmness, and good 
moral qualities. It is said that he was about 
six and a half feet in height, and one of the 
finest specimens of a man, as to form and pro- 
portion, that could be found; and while he 
was in New Haven, a prisoner, awaiting trial 
with his comrades, he often was allowed to 
take an airing on College Green, where it is 
said that he would, without running, throw 
three somersets in instant succession. This, 
it seems, was a native sport of his. No 
phrenologist can look at this head without 
recognizing in it very superior mental power 
—power, indeed, much above the general 
average of the Anglo-Saxon race. True, he 
was a king’s son, and had descended from men 
of prowess and skill; and though a barbarian, 
he had talent which, if properly cultivated, 
would have placed him in an elevated rank 
among men. 

By the side of this prince of Africans is 
Daniel Webster, one of the great among the 
Anglo-Saxon race, with his massive brow and 
splendid reflective intellect, a man who, had 
he possessed as much courage and moral inde- 
pendence as he did of intellect, would have 
been, perhaps, the greatest man known to his 
age. 

Next we have Lacenaire, a murderer, 
with an excitable temperament, excessive 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, great 
Firmness and Self-Esteem, and relatively but 
little mora] and religious sentiment. 

C. Edwards Lester is the next. He has a 
twenty-three-inch brain, and a very ardent 
and healthy temperament. He is a vigorous 
and elegant writer, and an author who is 
pretty widely known. 


The next is Edward H. Dixon, M. D., editor 
of the Scalpel, with his very bold and promi- 
nent features, lean visage, wiry temperament, 
and positive nature. We know of no writer 
in this country who wields so trenchant a 
pen; he slashes into the profession of which 
he is a member with unmerciful strokes, and 
has said the boldest things we ever saw in the 
English language. If he pounces upon a vice 
or folly, wo to those who stand in his path! 
His success surely does not depend upon his 
suaviler in modo. In his profession he is tal- 
ented, as well as with the pen. 

Next to him is a cast of the Rev. J. R. 
McDowell, founder of the Female Moral Re- 
form Society, and editor of the Advocate of 
Moral Reform, Thirty years ago he was 
probably as much talked of as any man in 
New York, as he was the first who dared to 
give statistics and state facts and arguments 
relative to prostitution in New York and other 
great cities. His work is still going forward, 
and the paper he founded is still published, 
though he has been twenty years in his grave. 
His widow, while living, until very aged, oc- 
casionally came in to view the bust of her 
deceased husband, which was taken while he 
was comparatively a young man. 

Here ia a cast of Silas Wright, once Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, and for many 
years a model United States senator. We 


have often admired his conduct in the United 


States Senate; for while he was one of the 
calmest, most earnest, and searching of debat- 
ers, he had so much urbanity and social kind- 
liness, so much courtesy to an opponent and 
such a magnanimous spirit, that he would 
riddle an adversary, and do it with so much 
grace as to make the man feel complimented. 
He would rise, for example, and regret that 
he felt constrained to regard the subject before 
the Senate in a different light from his honor- 
able friend, the senator from Kentucky; and 
in the same strain he would proceed and 
pick the great Kentuckian’s argument to frag- 
ments. Doctor Dixon and Silas Wright we re- 
gard as antipodal contrasts. 

Next we have Prof. S. F. B. Morse, the in- 
ventor of the telegraph, with his attenuated 
features, his sharp and intelligent countenance. 
His head indicates patient perseverance, kind- 
ness, practical talent, and a large development 
of Constructiveness and Ideality, which have 
much to do with invention. It is now about 
twenty years since his first line of telegraph 
was established, since which, how wide has it 
been extended! The inventor’s name flashes 
around the globe! 

Here is a Flat Head Indian, with its stupid 
face and depressed forehead. We are often 
asked if compressing the forehead, as do these 
tribes, tends to injure the intellect; and we 
are sométimes inclined to answer that no tribe 
having much intellect to be injured would 
establish or continue such practice. Doubt- 
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less, though it displaces the brain and makes 
the head misshapen, it aleo induces dullness 
and stupidity of intellect. 

The next in the line is Aaron Burr, a man 
of genius and talent, who prostituted his abil- 
ities to base passion ; he is an eminent instance 
of intellectual ability, unsurpassed shrewdness, 
and executive force joined to polished man- 
ners and weakness of moral sentiment. Every 
organ of his head is a signal proof of Phren- 
ology. 

Here we have the jaws of a shark, the 
pirate of the seas, the very Ishmael of fishes, 
and here, too, is the end of this shelf. 
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THE NOSE. 

Tux Organ of Smell we are apt to regard 
more as an ornamental than a useful ap- 
pendage to our faces. So useless, indeed, do 
a large portion of mankind esteem it to be, 
that they have converted it into a snuff-box ; 
it was given us, however, for a different pur- 
pose. It is a much simpler construction in all 
respecta than the eye or the ear; and as it 
stands closely related to the necessities of ani- 
mal life, it is more largely developed in the 
lower creatures, such as the dog, who hunt 
their prey hy the scent, than it is in ourselves. 
But we are largely endowed with an organ of 
smell also; and besides its practical impor- 
tance ar a minister of the body, it has a close 
relation to our emotional nature, and therefore 
an esthetical aspect which will be noticed in 
the sequel. Its construction may be explained 
in a. word. A glance at the cleft head of a 
dog or a sheep will show that the nostril opens 
into a large arched cavity, with many curled 
partitions partially dividing it into additional 
spaces. The walls and arch of this cavity 
are constructed of bone, and lined with a soft, 
moist, velvety membrane, resembling that 
inside the mouth. Over this membrane spread 
a multitude of small threads or nerves re- 
sembling the twigs of a branch; there are 
many such branches within the nostril, and 
they join together so as to form larger branches, 
which may be compared to the boughs of a 
tree. These finally terminate in a number of 
atems, or trunks, several for each nostril, 
which pass upwards through apertures pro- 
vided for them in the roof of the arched 
cavity, and terminate in the brain. 

We have thus, as it were, a leafless nerve- 
tree whose roots are in the brain, and whose 
boughs, branches, and twigs spread over the 
lining membrane of the nostril. This nerve 
is termed the Olfactory ; when we wish to 
smell anything—for example, a flower—we 
close our lips and draw in our breath, and the 
air which is thus mede to enter the nose 


carries with it the odorous matter, and brings 
it in contact with the ramifications of the 
nerve of smell. Every inspiration of air, 
whether the mouth is closed or not, causes 
any odorous substance present in that air to 
touch the expanded filaments of the nerve. 
In virtue of this contact or touohing of the 
nerve and the volatile scent, the mind becomes 
consgious of odor, though how it does so we 
know as little as how the mind sees or hears; 
we are quite certain, however, that if the 
olfactory nerve be destroyed, the sense of 
smell is lost, and that the nerve is largest in 
those quadrupeds and birds whose sense of 
smell is most acute. 

Besides its endowment by the olfactory 
herve, or nerve proper of smell, the nostril, 
especially at its lower part, is covered by 
branches of another nerve (known to anat- 
omists as the fifth), of the same nature as 
those which are found endowing every part of 
the body with the susceptibility of heat, cold, 
smoothness, roughness, pleasure, and pain. 
It is on this nerve that pungent vapors, such 
as those of smelling-salts, strong vinegar, 
mustard, and the like, make the sharp im- 
pression which all are familiar with. In 
ordinary language, this impression is not dis- 
tinguished from that of the odor of the body 
oceasioning it. The volatile compounds of 
ammonia or hartshorn, for example, which 
are styled par excellence Smelling-Salts,” are 
serviceable in dispelling drowsiness or faint- 
ness, not hy the impression of their vapor on 
the proper nerve of smell, but on the other, 
or fifth nerve, which is spread over the lower 
internal part of the nostril. Hartshorn and 
similar hodies, if drawn into the nose in very 
small quantity, or highly diluted with air, are 
simply smelled ; if similarly inspired in large 
quantity, their odor is overpowered hy their 
irritating pungency; in moderate quantity, 
both odor and pungency are perceived. In 
what follows, I shall not attempt to dis- 
tinguish between these influences, but be 
satisfied with the popular reference of the 
twofold sensation, excited in the nostril by 
pungent odorous bodies, to the one category of 
smell. 

So far as the lower animals are concerned, 
the uses of the organ of smell are manifest. 
It guides them in the selection of food and 
drink; enables them to distinguish what is 
noxious from what is wholesome; by its grati- 
fication renders food more welcome ; and, in 
many cases, assists them in tracing out their 
companions where the eye and the ear would 
he of no avail. 

So far, again, as the nostril is a utilitarian 
organ to man, its services may be described in 
a few words. I have not seen it anywhere 
laid down as a general rule, but I believe it 
might be affirmed, that we are intended to be 
impressed only sparingly and transiently by 
odors. There is a provision for this in the 


fact that all odors are vapors, or gascs, or 

| otherwise volatile substances, so that they 
but touch the inside of the nostril and then 
pass away. 

In conformity with this fleeting character 
of odorous bodies, it is a law in reference to 
ourselves—to which, so far as I know, there 
is no exception—that there is not any sub- 
stance having a powerful smell of which it is 
safe to take much internally. The most 
familiar poisonous vegetables, such as the 
poppy, hemlock, henbane, monk’s-hood, and 
the plants containing prussic acid, have all 
a strong and peculiar smell. Nitric, muriatic, 
acetic, and other corrosive acids, have char- 
acteristic potent odors, and are all poisons. 
Even bodies with agreeable odors, like oil of 
roses, or cinnamon, or lavender, are wholc- 
some only in very small quantities; and 
where the odor is repulsive, only in the 
smallest quantities. Without accordingly en- 
larging on a topic which might be unwelcome 
to many, it may be sufficient to say here, 


that so far as health is concerned, the nostril 
should be but sparingly gratified with pleasing 
odors, or distressed by ungrateful ones. No 
greater mistake can be made in sliek- rooms 
than dealing largely in aromatic vinegar, 
eau de Cologne, lavender water, and other 
perfumes. This hiding of one odor by another 
is like trying to put away the taste of bitter 
aloes by that of Epsom salts. Physical com- 
fort is best secured by rarely permitting an 
infraction of the rule, that the condition of 
health is no odor at all. 

Turning from this lowest and least attract- 
ive aspect of the sense of smell to one which 
acquires a higher importance from the moral 
considerations which in some respects it in- 
volves, it is of interest to notice how much 
longer we tolerate a forhidding odor than we 
continue to relish a grateful one. 

Perfumes quickly pall upon us, and we 
loathe the concentrated easences of even the 
sweetest flowers. But in their daily callings 
men submit without a murmur to the most 
repulsive effluvia, and work even cheerfully 
amid noisome gases. In the one case we 
seek pleasure and are disappointed because 
the nerves of smell, dulled by the first im- 
pression upon them, can not with equal sen- 
sitiveness respond to a second; in the other, 
for the same reason, we can suffer without 
discomfort the diminished sharpness of the 
irritation, whose sharpest provocations are 
its first. There is thus a physical reason 
why we should tire of a smell once pleasant, 
and grow indifferent to a smell once unwel- 
come. There is moral reason also; for in 


the one case we think of pleasare, and in the 
other of duty. The palled perfume tells us, 
that hut little of our lives may be spent in 
merely pleasing our senses; the tolerated 
infection bids us sit by the sick man’s side, 
and set the preciousness of his life over 
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against a little discomfort 10 ourselves; and 


so it is that while the listless voluptuary 
flings away the rose which has become scent- 
less to him, the metal worker labors heartily 
among the vapors from his crucibles and 
refining vessels; and the bleacher inhales 
without a murmur the fumes of his chlorine; 
while, most tried of all, the busy anatomist 
asks no one for pity, but forgets the noisome 
odors about him, in delight at the exquisite 
structures which he is tracing ; and the heroic 
physician thinks only of the lives he can 
save. 

Apart altogether from the question of de- 
light or the opposite in the exercise of smell, 
the extent to which the nostril may be edu- 
cated far exceeds what most imagine can be 
realized in connection with this despised 
sense. A fox-hound, a pointer, or a terrier, 
as all acknowledge, may be trained to a more 
quick or precise scent; but to speak of edu- 
eating our own noses provokes only a smile. 
In keeping with this, our nomenclature of 
odors is exceedingly restricted ; and whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, we soon exhaust in 
every language our means of distinguishing 
them. Yet the chemist, who has, like the 
blood-hound, to trace out the poisoner, like 
the blood-hound often hunts him down by the 
smell; and it is not only poisons that he dis- 
tinguishes by their varying odors, but a mul- 
titude of snbstances whose other characters 
do not enable him to identify them. There 
are probably as many odors as there are colors 
or sounds, and the compass of one nostril in 
refe:ence to the first likely differs as widely 
from that of another, as the compass of the 
eye or the ear does in reference to the two 
last. The wine-merchent, the distiller of 
perfumes, the manufacturer of drugs, the 
grower of scented plants, the tobacco dealer, 
and many others, have by long training edu- 
cated themselves to distinguish differences of 
odor which escape an uneducated: and un- 
practiced nostril, however acute by natural 
endowment. Let those who doubt this visit 
a scientific chemist’s laboratory, and examine 
his specimens ‘one by one, and they will easily 
satisfy themselves that a fac-simile of the 
largest church organ might be readily con- 
structed, in which each organ-pipe, sounding 
a different note, should be represented by a 
phial exhaling when opened a different odor. 

I will now, but very briefly, refer to the 
esthetics of odor. In thinking over this 
matter, two points have especially struck me; 
—the one, the much greater importance at- 
tached to the use of perfumes by the ancient 
than the modern civilized nations; the second, 
the much greater use made of perfumes by 
Oriental and Southern peoples, than by those 
of the North and the West. The two things, 
although I have separated them, to a great 
extent flow from certain common sources, 

I need not enter into detailed proof that the 
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Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Hebrews, and in ! least, as the days of Cain and Abel. 


word all the ancient nations who had attained 
to civilization, were addicted to the use of 
perfumes to an extent to which no European 
people at the present day affords any parallel. 
And let it be observed that it was not merely 
as contributing to the luxury of the body that 
perfumes were so prized. They were used at 
every sacred ceremonial; lavishly expended 
at the public religious services; and largely 
employed at the solemn rites which were cele- 
brated at the burial of the dead. 

Take the Hebrews, as the nation most 
familiar to all of us, and observe how great 
was the importance attached by them to the 
sacred employment of fragrant substances. 
The altar of incense stood in a most con- 
spicuous part of the Temple, and sweet in- 
cense was burned upon it every day. The 
High Priest was forbidden to enter the Holiest 
of All unless bearing in his hand the center, 
from which clouds of perfumed smoke rose 
before the mercy seat. A portion of frank- 
incense, consisting of a mixture of many 
sweet-smelling substances, was added to the 
sacrifices; and a richly perfumed oil was 
employed to anoint the altars and other 
equipments of the Temple, and the priests 
themselves, as a mark of their appointment to 
the service of God. 

Let it not be forgotten, that a similar use of 
incense, and of perfumes, was practiced all 
over the ancient civilized world, doubtless in 
obedience to a command of Divine origin, 
handed down by the fathers of the great 
nations of antiquity, and variously obscured 
in the course of its transmission. The He- 
brews alone were favored with a re-issue of 
this Divine command, and attached a distinct 
symbolical meaning to the use of perfumes, 
which, when used in oils or ointments, they 
regarded as the marks of sanctification or 
dedication to God's service; and when em- 
ployed in the cloud of incense rising through 
the air, as emblematical of the prayers and 
thanksgivings of devout worshipers ascend- 
ing to the throne of God, and with which he 
was well pleased. The ancient heathen 
peoples entertained similar though less pre- 
cise and worthy conceptions of the use of 
odors in religious service. Take, for example, 
the Egyptians, to whom I refer because [ 
know their habits best. In the scenes on the 
tombs, we see continually represented a kneel- 
ing worshiper, holding a long-handled censer 
filled with incense, under the nostrils of the 
god he seeks to propitiate; and on other 
occasions, he lifts up toward him a fragrant 
flower. I need not particularize such cases, 
however, for it does not admit of question that 
centuries before the existence of the Hebrew 
people, the offering of odorous vapor formed 
a sanctioned part of religious service. It is 
probably coeval with sacrifice, the most an- 
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The 
smoke, indeed, of every burnt sacrifice was an 
offering of incense ; and to go no further back, 
lot me recall that very ancient event in the 
human history of the world—the erection by 
Noah, when he left the ark, of an altar on 
which he offered burnt offerings. It is added 
(Genesis viti. 21), The Lord smelled a sweet 
savor.” To the children of Noah, the parents 
of the ancient nations, the use in religious 
worship of odorous vapor must thus have 
been quite familiar; and we need not wonder 
that we find it prevailing among all their 
descendants. _ 

No symbolical religious service, however, 
has prevailed for any length of time among 
a people, unless it consorted with their tastes 
and habits. A Divine system of symbolism, 
we may be certain, would meet at many 
points the tastes of those to whom it was 
given; and a human system of symbolism 
would arise out of them. I refer, therefore, 
to the sanctity attached to perfumes in ancient 
times, as in itself a proof that they had a 
value in the eyes of the world’s gray fathers 
and their elder sons, such as they have not 
with us. One other proof of this only need 
be referred to. The same estimate of their 
value which led to the offering of perfumes to 
the gods, led to their offering to the most 
prized objects of human affection during thoir 
lives, and to their plentiful bestowment on 
their bodies after death. All will remember 
the striking scene in our Saviour’s life, where 
the alabaster box of very precious ointment, 
whose costliness depended chiefly on the per- 
fumes in it, was poured upon his head, as he 
sat at meat, and to the myrrh and aloes, the 
spices and ointments which were employed at 
the entombment of his body. And although 
a special affection was shown in the extent to 
which sweet-smelling substances were em- 
ployed on both occasions, yet so entirely was 
their use in keeping with the customs of the 
people, that the Saviour gently reproached 
Simon for not anointing his head with oil, 
but leaving that act of Oriental hospitality to 
her of whom to the end of time it is to be a 
memorial; and St. John, in referring to the 
body of Jesus being wound in linen clothes 
with the spices, adds, as the manner of the 
Jews is to bury.” 

Of all this lavich use of perfumes there 
remain among us but two scanty relics: the 
one the anointing of our kings and queens at 
their coronation ; the other, the censer of in- 
cense which appears in the Roman Catholic 
and Greek churches. But I am not aware 
that it is held essential to the anointing 
coronation-oil that it be perfumed: J suppose, 
indeed, that it is not, for we have it on record 
that Queen Elizabeth complained of the “evil 
smell“ of the oil with which she was anoint- 
ed; whereas it was essential to the sacred- 


cient of sincere religious rites, and es old, at | ness of that used by the Hebrews that it should / 
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be full of fragrance ; and, so far as I know, 
the employment of incense in modern churches 
is on à very small scale, and as a secondary 
and accessory part of the service. 

It is difficult for us to realize the immense 
difference between ancient and modern feeling 
and practice in reference to this; but we may 
imagine the emotions with which a Hebrew 
of the days of Aaron, or Solomon, or Herod, 
would worship in one of our Protestant 
churches. It would startle him to find that 
the ear had become the most religious of the 
senses; that the eye was scarcely appealed to 
except to guide the ear; and that the nostril 
was not invited to take any part whatever in 
the service. He would be inclined to apply 
to the worshipers the words which one of bis 
great poets applies to the gods of the heathen 
—‘ Noses have they, but they smell not;” 
till, looking round, he chanced to observe that 
though the priest bore no censer, many of the 
female worshipers carried in their hands 
certain misshapen crystal vessels, which from 
time to time they offered to their nostrils, with 
the effect of rousing them to an animation 
such as the most eloquent passages of the 
preacher often failed to provoke. Yes, that 
is the only religious use the moderns make of 
perfumes! and I leave you to picture to your- 
selves the contrast between the Hebrew altar 
of incense sending its rolling clouds of fragrant 
smoke to heaven, and a modern church smell- 
ing-bottle or snuff-box passed from hand to 
hand along a row of sleepy worshipers in a 
drowsy summer afternoon. 

This singular difference in the valuation of 
odors by the ancient and modern world, is 
closely paralleled by the similar difference in 
their valuation by the Eastern and Western 
nations already referred to; and I take the 
two things together in seeking for the causes 
of the double difference, 

I will refer to hut two causes: unlikeness 
in race, and unlikeness in climate. The 
ruling nations of old were of a different stock 
from us, and inhabited a different region. The 
great seats of empire were all to the east and 
south of che present localities, and their sub- 
jects were men of quicker blood and keener 
physical perceptions than we, as they are to 
this day. 

1. One cause accordingly of the difference 
under notice, was the poasession by the per- 
fume-loving races of mankind of a more sen- 
sitive nostril than is the common prerogative 
of races indifferent to odors. 

2. A second cause of this difference is the 
much more bountiful production by nature in 
warm than in cold climates of fragrant flowers, 
fruits, gums, oils, spices, and the like, which 
tempt, gratify, and educate the sense of smell. 

3. A third is the much more rapid and ex- 
tensive evolution of volatile odorous sub- 
stances in the hot than in the cold regions of 
the globe; and, 
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4. The last which I shall name is the in- 
fluence of a burning sun on the body, making 
bathing and subsequent perfumed anointing of 
the skin, which appear to us luxuries at one 
season and useless or unwelcome superfluities 


at another, rank among the necessaries of life. | 


If you wish the extremest contrasts in this 
respect, take the Syrian, or Egyptian, or 
Italian, with his fountains of rose-water, hig 
courts fragrant with jasmine and orange- 
flowers, his scented tobacco, his aromatic 
coffee, and anointing oil saturated with sweet- 
sinelling essences, and compare him with the 
Esquimaux, or the Kamschatkan, or the 
Samoyed, who cover up their nostrils from the 
bitter wind ; who live in a region where there 
are no flowers unless for the briefest season ; 
and where, if there were, their sweetness 
would be wasted upon an atmosphere so chill 
that it freezes every vapor, and therefore 
every odor, and under which the undecaying 
mammoth remains fresh as on the day of its 
death a thousand years ago, when it was en- 
tombed in a glacier, since become an iceberg, 
as antediluvian flies have been buried in 
sepulchers of amber. 


To these Northerns their noses are more 
objects of concern lest they be frostbitten than 
avenues of pleasure; and we more resemble, 
them than we do the Southern nations in our 
endowment of smell. Add to this, that in 
these later days, when one half of the com- 
munity are steeped in such physical degrada- 
tion and wretchedness that they can not use 
their senses aright, and the other half have 
80 over-cultivated their intellects that their 
senses have ceased to scrve them aright, it 
wás natural that the sense of smell with 
which we are not highly endowed, and which 
we can not very easily gratify, should become 
to us an object of less concern than any of 
the other senses. We appear partly to despise 
our noses, insulting them with snuff; partly 
to be ashamed of them, no man confessing to 
the use of perfumes, however fond of them, or 
liking to be caught begging a sprinkling of 
lavender-water from a lady’s bottle. 

This, however, is a small matter, not, per- 
haps, calling for special consideration. But 
there is a power on the part of odors, agree- 
able or disagreeable, to excite in us feelings of 
pain and of pleasure, like those which the 
chords and discords of music, and which cold 
and warm colors produce; and this, like every 
other esthetical perception, demands cultiva- 
tion, and will repay it. 

If the ten thousand Greeks shouted for joy 
when they saw the sea, I am sure there was 
another burst of gladness when its fresh 
breath first filled their nostrils. The far- 
wafted scent of a bean-fleld, or the honey 
odor of a hill covered with heather, has in a 
moment brought before the home-sick sailor 
the rustic cottage from which he wishes he 
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had never fled ; and all the memories of for. 
gotten childhood have been recalled in : 
moment to an aged man by the sweet snel! 
of the trodden grass, which has brought uf 
the vision of infant gambols threescore year: 
before among the new-cut hay. And what a 
depressing influence have hateful odors upon 
us, and how much do they deepen our dread 
of disease, our abhorrence of death, and horror 
of the grave! 

Our greatest poet felt all this profoundly, 
Shakspeare, when he held the mirror up tc 
nature, reflected faithfully every sense, and 
does not show her with noseless features like 
those of the great Egyptian Sphinx. How 
much would Hotspur's pieture of the popinjay 


lord 
“i Neat, trimly drese’d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom, * * + è 
@ © © © perfamed as a milliner,”— 


lose, if it wanted the complaint against the 


soldiers carrying off the dead— 
“ Untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixs the wind and his nobility.” 

When we stand with Hamlet beside the 
grave prepared for Ophelia, and moralize with 
him on what man’s strength and woman’: 
beauty musg in each case come to, how 
natural we feel it to be, how inevitable, that 
sooner or later he should hold out the jester’s 
skull to Horatio and say— 


“Ham. Dost thou think Alexander looked o' this 

fashion i’ the earth? 
Hon. E'en so. 

Hax. And smelt so? Pah!” 


In the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth, 
how intensely are we made to realize the 
anguish of the guilty, conscience-stricken 
woman, when Lady Macbeth, gazing on her 
soft, white, delicate hands, which seem to her 
remorseful spifit defiled by the blood of Dun- 


ean, exclaims— 


“Out, damned spot! out, I say! * * è © Here's the 
amell of tbe blood still: all tbe perfames of Arabia will 
not eweeten this litte hand! Oh! ob! oh!” 


The impassioned Italian Juliet replies to 
her own question— 


What's in a name? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet ;” * 


as if to her a rose were more remarkable for 
its sweet smell than for its rich color or its 
graceful form. And, in keeping with this 
comparison of her loved Romeo to a fragrant 
rose, how deeply does she draw upon the 
sense of smell, to darken her terrible picture 
of what may befall her when she awakes 
from her trance in the tomb. The passage 
must be read as a whole to appreciate the 
force of these touches; but you will re- 
member how, when picturing to her vivid 
imagination what may betide if she awake 
before Romeo comes to her release, she 


asks— 


“Shall I not then be stified in the vantt, 
To whose foul mouth no hesithsome alr breathes in, 
And there Ye etranzled ere my Romeo comes ? 

* 


k 
Is it not Ike that I, 

80 carly waking—what with loathsome smelle, 

And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 

That liring mortals hearing them, run mad ;— 

On! if I wake, shall 1 not be distraught 7” 


* 
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I will quote but two further illustrations 
of the point under notice from the plays of 
the same great poet. The one is that passage 
in King Lear, beginning Aye, every inch a 
king,“ where Lear, after his passionate and 
madly exaggerated denunciation of female de- 
pravity, suddenly arrests the hateful current 
of his thoughts. by the boldly figurative 
demand, Give me an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.” 

The last is the most beautiful of all, and 
occurs in the commencement of Twelfth 
Night, in the familiar passage where the 
Duke says of the music to which he has been 
listening 

“ That atrain again :—it had a dying fall; 
Oh, it came o’er my ear, like the eweet south 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving oder.” 


In these lines we have the nostril and the 
ear linked together esthetically, as the re- 
spective entrance-gates of music and fra- 
grance. 

The esthetical link, however, which con- 
nects sound and smell, is a double one. In 
the passage just quoted, Shakspeare associates 
the reception of sound by the ear with the re- 
ception of odor by the nostril, through the 
carrying agency of the wind. He has not 
forgotten, however, nor have others, to place 
side by side with the utterance of speech or 
of music, the emission of fragrance. The 
poets of all countries, I suppose, have de- 
lighted to call the scent of a flower its breath ; 
but a breath is a sound, and, unless at the 
limit of faintness, an audible respiratory muar- 
mur. Bacon felt this when, in his delightful 
Essay “Of Gardens,“ he told his readers that 
“the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 
air—where it comes and goes like the warbling 
of music—than in the hand; comparing, as 
it were, the free-growing flower, giving forth 
fragrance, to an uncaged bird like the nightin- 
gale, singing under the open sky. 

In the same spirit, reversing the metaphor, 
posts have loved to speak of the healthful 
breath of heautiful women as perfuming the 
air; a comparison which includes, however, 
latently, a recognition of the sound, as well 
as of the aérial wave produced by respiration, 
and from which the transition, éspecially as 
associated with waking, vocal life, is almost 
immediate to the conception of the perfumed 
breath as fraught with words or with music. 
No single passage, perhaps, better illustrates 
the recognition of this relation of sound and 
smell in their emission, than a portion of 
the famous passage in Cymbeline, where 
Iachimo describes the sleeping Imogen, and 


declares, 


% Tia her breathing that 
Perfumes the obamber thus.” 


But I will also quote Sbakspeare's XCIX. 
Sonnet, one of the most exquisite of them all: 
and I give it entire, because it so beautifully 
weaves together the eye, the nostril, and the 


, curses and blasphemies. 


ear, each as it were like instruments in 
an orchestra, in turn playing the air, and then 
falling back into an accompaniment, so that 
now it is color which is most prominent before 
us, and then smell, and then sound, and there- 
after through color we return to sound and 
fragrance again: 

“ The forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy aweet that smells, 

If not from my love’s breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 

In my love's veina thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for th hand, 

And buds of majoram had stolen at hair: 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stan: a 

One blushing shame, another white despair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 

And to his rohbery had annex'd thy breath ; 
But for thia theft, in pride of all his growth, 

A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 


More flowers I noted, yet I none conld ace, 
But sweet or color it had stolen from thee.” 


In the hands of the Hebrew poets and other 
sacred writers, the association of sound and 
smell is carried up into identification. They 
go far beyond the boldest of Ethnic writers ; 
and however difficult it may be for us to 
sympathize fully with them, we may be sure 
that to an ancient Hebrew, in the days when 
symbols spoke to men’s imaginations as they 
do not now to ours, it seemed most natural to 
regard incense as prayer, and to feel, when 
the perfumed smoke was ascending from the 
altar, as if it were the voice of the high- 

~priest, in silent eloquence making a new con- 
fession of the sins of the people, beseeching 
forgiveness for them, and offering their thanks- 
givings to God. There was thus, too, it may 
be noticed in passing, an opportunity for social 
prayer offered to those who were at once 
blind and deaf, which our modern incenseless 
worship does not supply. 


It seems unquestionable, moreover, that the 
Hebrews went beyond the simple identifica- 
tion of odor with sound. Some odors were 
equivalent to acceptable, prevailing prayers; 
others represented un@ccepted or unanswered 
petitions to God, and even, as should seem, 
The first proposi- 
tion, at least, admits of ready proof. The 
Lord smelled a sweet savor,” when he ac- 
cepted the burnt-offering of Noah. (Gen. viii. 
21.) When the people murmured, after the 
rebellion of Korah, Aaron hastened at Moses’ 
command to put “the pure incense of sweet 
spices” along with fire into his censer, and 
thus “ made atonement for the people.“ (Num- 
bers xvi. 47.) By King David the prayerful 
character of incense was so strongly realized, 
that he speaks as if it were a greater reality 
than the prayer which it symbolized. “Let 
my prayer, says he, be set forth before thee 
as incense” (Ps. cxli. 2); and when a prophet 
would refer to the distant time when all the 
Gentile nations should worship God, although 
incense-burning was to form no part of their 
religious rites, still it alone is referred to, as 
if it were a perfect but more graphic syno- 
nyme of prayer: “In every place incense 
shell be offered unto my name, and a pure 
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offering: for my name shall be great among 
the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.” (Mala- 
ohi i. 11.) 

So also even when that stately system of 
rites and cerremonies, which were but the 
shadow of good things to come, had waxed 
old and was ready to vanish away, St. John 
still used figures taken from it to describe the 
services of the sanctuary of heaven. 


Before the seven angels sounded their trum- 
pets, “another angel came and stood at the 
altar, having a golden conser; and there was 
given unto him much incense, that he should 
offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the 
golden altar which was hefore the throne. 
And the smoke of the incense with the prayers 
of the saints ascended up before God out of 
the angel’s hand.” (Rev. viii. 3, 4.) Here 
we reach the highest generality, universal 
homage to God—the prayers of all“ saints, 
rising with the smoke of “ much” incense ; 
the visible vapor, the audible sound, the 
invisible, inaudible fragrance inseparably 
mingled, and as it were appealing together 
to the mercy of the omniscient Father of all. 

The converse proposition—to the extent, at 
least, that unfragrant incense was equivalent, 
in the estimation of the Hebrews, to unprofit- 
able, unlawful, or unacceptable prayer—can 
also be established. They were warned by 
God that if they walked contrary to his way, 
“I will not smell the savor of your sweet 
odors” (Lev. xxvi. 31); and when they did 
disobey, “I will not smell in your solemn 
assemblies” (Amos v. 21); and again In- 
cense is an abomination unto me.” (Isaiah i. 
13.) 


In these passages, the reference unquestion- 
ably is rather to unsmelled or odorless incense, 
than to incense exhaling a noisome odor. 
Still it can scarcely be doubted that where by 
Divine command the most Scrupuleus care 
was exercised in selecting and compounding 
the sweetest spices for the altar-incense, and 
where the acceptance of sacrifice and the 
gracious answer to prayer were denoted by 
God's smelling a “sweet” savor, an odor of 
the opposite kind, if rising from the censer or 
altar of hurnt offering, must have been asso- 
ciated, still mòre strongly, than the mere 
absence of odor, with a mocking or dis- 
honored prayer. I imagine that if, by acci- 
dent or profane design, some mal-odorous 
body had been mired with the incense, e0 
that when kindled it filled the court of the 
Temple with a noisome instead of a fragrant 
vapor, the worshipers would have been as 
much appalled as if the priest had uttered . 
curses instead of blessings, 

I am not certain that the same idea does 
not in part enter into the ominous references, 
occurring frequently in the Apocalypse, to 
“the smoke of the torment” of the objects of 
Divine wrath. The misery of blaspheming 
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spirits is dimly revealed to us by figures taken 
among other things from burning combusti- 
bles, such as sulphur, the odor of whose 
vapors (including all its volatile: compounds) 
is as hateful as they themselves are deadly. 
But on this I will not dwell. The Hebrews, 
after all, only condensed into more specific 
beliefs those sympathies, common to all man- 
kind, which lead us to connect fragrance with 
health, happiness, and joyous existence, and 
revolting odors with disease, suffering, and 
death. 

And now, before bringing to a conclusion 
this apology for the Nose, let me urge that 
although to us, as a northern, cold-blooded, 
unimpassioned people, odors are but a small 
source of either pleasure or pain, we should 
seek to sympathize with those more sensitive 
nations to whom they largely minister both 
delight and suffering; and, should not forget, 
that the Bible is thick strewn from beginning 
to end with the most expressive metaphors, 
applied to the most solemn persons and things, 
taken from odorous bodies. 

The Patriarchal and Hebrew services had 
in them much that was for us and for all 
time. The incense and the pure offering 
which they presented in symbol, we are to 
present in reality; and those‘four-and-twenty 
elders who around the throne of God repre- 
sent all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, if they hold in the one hand 
harps, in the other lift up golden vials full 
of odors, which are the prayers of saints.” 


— —— 


PEOPLE OP WHOM MORE MIGHT 
HAV BHEN MADE - 

(Under this ttle, a writer, evidently a European, in a 
late number of the Atlantio Monty, gives many interest 
ing facts and illustrations of the power of circumstances 
and training in forming the character, ministering to the 
happiness and determining the responsibility and the 
destiny of men. It will be read with pleasure by every 
clear thinker.—Eps, PRRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Ir is recorded that at a certain public din- 
ner in America a Methodist preacher was call- 
ed on to give a toast. It may be supposed that 
the evening was so far advanced that every 
person present had been toasted already, and 
also all the friends of every one present. It 
thus happened that the Methodist preacher 
was in considerable perplexity as to the ques- 
tion, What being, or class of beings, should 
form the subject of his toast. But the good 
man was a person of large sympathies ; and 
some happy link of association recalled to his 
mind certain words with which he had a pro- 
fessional familiarity, and which set forth a 
subject of a most comprehensive character. 
Arising from his seat, the Methodist preacher 
said, that, without troubling the assembled 
company with any preliminary observations, 
he begged to propose the health of ALL PEOPLE 
THAT ON EARTH DO DWELL, 

Not uuaturally, I have thought of that 


Methodist preacher and his toast, as I begin to 
write this essay. For, though its subject was 
suggested to-me by various little things of very 
small concern to mankind in general, though 
of great interest to one or two individual 
beings, I now discern that the subject of this 
essay is in truth as comprehensive as the sub- 
ject of that toast. I have something to say 
Concerning People of whom More might have 
been Made: I see now that the class which I 
have named includes every human being. 
More might have been made, in some respects, 
possibly in many respects, of All People that 
on Earth do Duell. Physically, intellectually, 
morally, spiritually, more might have been 
made of all. Wise and diligent training on 
the part of others, self-denial, industry, tact, 
decision, promptitude, on the part of the man 
himself, might have made something far bet- 
ter than he now is of every man that breathes. 
No one is made the most of. There have been 
human beings who have been made the most 
of as regard some one thing, who have had 
some single power developed to the utmost ; 
but no one is made the most of, all round ; no 
one is even made the most of as regards the 
two or three most important things of all. 
And, indeed, it is curious to observe that the 
things in which human beings seem to have 
attained to absolute perfection have for the 
most part being things comparatively frivo- 
lous—accomplishments which certainly were 
not worth the labor and the time which it 
must have cost to master them. Thus, M. 
Blondin has probably made as much of himself 
as can be made of mortal, in the respect of 
walking on a rope stretched at a great height 
from the ground. Hazlitt makes mention of a 
man who had cultivated to the very highest 
degree the art of playing at rackets, and who 
accordingly played at rackets incompar- 
ably better than any one else ever did. A 
wealthy gentleman, lately deceased, by put- 
ting his whole mind to the pursuit, esteemed 
himself to have reached entire perfeotion in the 
matter of killing otters. Various individuals 
have probably developed the power of turning 
somersets, of picking pockets, of playing on 
the piano, jew’s-harp, banjo, and penny trum- 
pet, of mental calculation in arithmetic, of in- 
sinuating evil about their neighbors without 
directly asserting anything, to a measure as 
great as is possible to man. Long practice and 
great concentration of mind upon these things 
have sufficed to produce what might seem to 
tremble on the verge of perfection what un- 
questionably leaves the attainments of ordin- 
ary people at an incbnoeivable distance behind. 
But I do not call it making the most of a man, 
to develop, even to perfection, the power of 
turning somersets and playing at rackets. I 
I call it making the most of a man, when you 
make the best of his best powers and qualities, 
—when you take those things about him which 
are the worthiest and most admirable, and 


cultivate these up to their highest attainable 
degree, And it is in this sense that the state- 
ment is to be understood, that no one is made 
the most of. Even in the best, we see no more 
than the rudiments of good qualities which 
might have been developed into a great deal 
more; and in very many human beings, proper 
management might have brought out qualities 
essentially different from those which these 
beings now possess. It is not merely that they 
are rough diamonds, which might have been 
polished into blazing ones—not merely that 
they are thoroughbred colts drawing coal-carts, 
which with fair training would have been new 
Eclipses: it is that they are vinegar which 
might have been wine, poison which might 
have been food, wild-cats which might have 
been harmless lambs, soured, miserable 
wretches who might have been happy and 
useful, almost devils who might have been but 
a little lower than the angels. Oh, the un- 
utterable sadness that is in the thought of 
what might have been! 

Not always, indeed. Sometimes, as we look 
back, it is with deep thankfulness that we see 
the point at which we were (we can not say 
how) inclined to take the right turning, when 
we were all but resolved to take that whioh 
we can now see would have landed us in 
wreck and ruin. And it is fit that we should 
correct any morbid tendency to brood upon the 
fancy of how much better we might have been, 
by remembering also how much worse we 
might have been. Sometimes the present state 
of matters, good or bad, is the result of long 
training, of infiuences that were at work 
through many years, and that produced their 
effect so gradually that we never remarked i 
the steps of the process, till some day we 
wakeu up to a sense of the fact, and find our- 
selves perhaps Ë great deal better, probably a 
great deal worse, than we had been vaguely 
imagining. But the case is not unfrequently 
otherwise. Sometimes one testing-time decid- 
ed whether we should go to the left or to the 
right. There are in the moral world things 
analogous to the sudden accident which makes 
a man blind or lame for life: in an instant 
there is wrought a permanent deterioration. 
Perhaps a few minutes before man or woman 
took the step which can never be retraced, 
which must banish forever from all they hold 
dear, and compel to seek in some new country 
far away a place where to hide their shame 
and misery, they had just as little thought of 
taking that miserable step as you, my reader, 
have of taking one like it. And perhaps there 
are human beings in this world, held in the 
highest esteem, and with not a speck on their 
snow-white reputation, who know within them- 
selves that they have barely escaped the gulf, 
that the moment has been in which all their 
future lot was trembling in the balance, and 
that a grain’s weight more in the scale of evil 
and by this time they might have been reckon- 
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ed among the most degraded and abandoned of 
the race. But probably the first deviation, 
either to right or left, is in most cases a very 
small one. You know, my friend, what is 
meant by the poinés upon a railway. By mov- 
ing a lever, the rails upon which the train is 
advancing are, at a certain place, broadened 
or narrowed by about the eighth of an inch. 
That little movement decides whether the train 
shail go north or south. Twenty carriages 
have come so far together ; but here is a junc- 
tion station, and the train is to be divided. 
The first ten carriages deviate from the main 
line by a fraction of an inch at first; but in a 
few minutes the two portions of the train are 
flying on, miles apart, You can not see the 
one from the other, save by distant puffs of 
white steam through the clumps of trees. 
Perhaps already a high hill has intervened, 
and each train is on its solitary way—one to 
end its course, after some hours, amid the roar 
and amoke and bare ugliness of some huge 
manufacturing town; and the other to come 
through green fields to the quaint, quiet, 
dreamy-locking little city, whose place is 
marke}, across the plain, by the noble spire of 
the gray cathedral rising into the summer 
blue. We come to such points in our jour- 
ney through life—railway-points, as it were, 
which decide not merely our lot in life, but 
even what kind of folk we shall be, morally 
and intellectually. A liair's breadth may 
make the deviation at first. Two situations 
are offered you at once: you think there is 
hardly anything to choose between them. It 
does not matter which you accept; and per- 
haps some slight and fanciful consideration is 
allowed to turn the scale. But now you look 
back, and you can see that Mere was the turn- 
ing-point in your life; it was because you 
went there to the right, and fot to the left, 
that you are now a great English prelate, and 
not a humble Scotch professor. Was there 
not a time in a certain great man's life, at 
which the lines of rail diverged, and at which 
the question was settled, Should he be a min- 
ister of the Scotch Kirk, or should he be Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain? I can 
imagine a stage in the history of a lad in a 
counting-house, at which the little angle of 
rail may be pushed in or pushed back that 
shall send the train to one or two places five, 
hundred miles asunder ; it may depend upon 
whether he shall take or not take that half- 
crown, whether thirty years after, he shall be 
taking the chair, a rubicund baronet, at a mis- 
sionary society meeting, and receive the com- 
mendations of philanthropic peers and earnest 
bishops, or be laboring in chains at Norfolk 
Island, a brutalized, cursing, hardened, scourge- 
scarred, despairing wretch, without a hope 
for this life or the other. Oh, how much may 
turn upon a little ching! Because the railway 
train in which you were coming to a certain 
place was stopped by a snow-storm, the whole 
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character of your life may have been changed. 


Because some one was in the drawing-room’ 


when you went to see Miss Smith on a certain 
day, resolved to put to her & certain question, 
you missed the tide, you lost your chance, you 
went away to Australia and never saw her 
more. It fell upon a day that a ship, coming 
from Melbourne, was weathering a rocky 
point on an iron-bound coast, and was driven 
close upon that perilous shore. They tried to 
put her about; it was the last chance. It was 
a moment of awful risk and decision. If the 
wind catches the sails, now shivering as the 
ship comes up, on the right side, then all on 
board are safe. Ifthe wind catches the sails 
on the other side, then all on board must per- 
ish. And so it all depends upon which sur- 
face of certain square yards of canvas the un- 
certain breeze shali strike, whether John Smith 
who is coming home from the diggings with 
twenty thousand pounds, shall go down and 
never be heard of again by his poor mother 
and sisters away in Scotland—or whether he 
shall get safely back, a rich man, to gladden 
their hearts, and buy a pretty little place, and 
improve the house on it into the pleasantest 
picture, and purchase, and ride, and drive va- 
rious horses, and be seen on market-days 
sauntering in the High Street of the country- 
town, and get married, and run about the lawn 
before his door, chasing his little children, and 
become a decent elder of the Church, and live 
quietly and happily for many years. Yes, 
from what precise point of the compass the 
next flaw of wind should come would decide 
the question between the long homely life in 
Scotland and a nameless burial deep in a 
foreign sea. 

It seems to me to be one of the main char- 
acteristics of human beings, not that they ac- 
tually are much, but that they are something 
of which much may be made. There are un- 
told potentialities in human nature. The tree 
eut down, concerning which its heathen owner 
debated whether he should make it into a god 
or into & three-legged stool, was positively 
nothing in its capacity of coming to different 
ends and developments, when we compare it 
with each human being born into this world. 
Man is not so much a thing already, as he is 
the germ of something. He is, so to speak, 
material formed to the hand of circumstances. 
He is essentially a germ, cither of good or evil. 
And he is not like the seed of a plant, in whose 
development the tether allows no wider range 
than that bętween the more or less successful 
manifestation of lis inherent nature. Give a 
young tree fair play, good soil, and abundant air 
—tend it carefully, in short, and you will have 
anobletree. Treat the young tree unfairly— 
give it a bad soil, deprive it of needful air and 
light, and it will grow up a stunted and poor 
tree. But in the case of the human beiny, 
there is more than this difference in degree. 
There may be a difference in kind. The hu- 
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man being may grow up to be, as it were, a 
fair and healthful fruit-tree, or to be a poison- 
ous one. There is something positively awful 
about the potentialities that are in human na- 
ture. The Archbishop of Canterbury might 
have grown up under influences which would 
have made him a bloodthirsty pirate or a 
sneaking pickpocket. The pirate or the pick- 
pocket, taken at the right time, and trained in 
the right way, might have been made a pious, 
exemplary man. You remember that good 
divine, two hundred years since, who, stand- 
ing in the market-place of a certain town, and 
seeing a poor wretch led by him to the gallows, 
said, ‘‘ There goes myself, but for the grace of 
God.“ Of course, it is needful that human 
laws should hold all men as equally responsi- 
ble. The punishment of such an offense is 
such an infliction, no matter who committed 
the offense. At least the mitigating circum- 
stances which human laws can take into ac- 
count must be all of a very plain and intelligible 
character. It would not do to recognize any- 
thing like a graduated scale of responsibility. 
A very bad training in youth would be in a 
certain limited sense regarded as lessening the 
guilt of any wrong thing done; and you may 
remember, accordingly, how that magnani- 
mous monarch, Charles II., urged to the Scotch 
lords, in extenuation of the wrong things he 
had done, that his father had given him a very 
bad education. But though human laws and 
judges may vainly and clumsily endeavor to 
fix each wrong-doer's place in the scale of re- 
sponsibility, and though they must, in a rough 
way, do what is rough justico in five cases out 
of six, still we may well believe that in the 
view of the Supreme Judge the responsibilitics 
of men are most delicately graduated to their 
opportunities. There is One who will appre- 
ciate with entire accuracy the amount of guilt 
that is in each wrony deed of each wrong-doer, 
and mercifully allow for such as never hud a 
chance of being anything but wrong-doers. 
And it will not matter whether it was from 
original constitution or from unhappy training 
that these poor creatures never had that 
chance. I was lately quite astonished to learn 
that some sincere, but stupid American divines 
have fallen foul of the cloquent author of 
“ Elsie Venner,” and accused him of fearful 
heresy, because he declared his confident be- 


lief that God would never make a man with 


a crooked spine and then punish him for not 
standing upright.” Why, that statement of 
the “ Autocrat” appears to me at least as cer- 
tain as that two and two make four. It may, 
indeed, contain some recondite and malignant 
reference which the stupid American divines 
know, and which | do not; it may be a mystio 
Shibboleth, indicating far more than it asserts ; 
as at one time in Scotland it was esteemed as 
proof that a clergyman preached unsound doc- 
trine, if he made use of the Lord’s prayer. 
But, understanding it simply as meaning that 
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the Judge of all the Earth will do right, it ap- 
pears to me an axiom beyond all question. 
And I take it as putting in a compact form the 
spirit of what I have been arguing for—to wit, 
that, though human law must of necessity 
hold all rational beings as alike responsible, yet 
in the eye of God the difference may be im- 
mense. The graceful vase, that stands in the 
drawing-room under a glass shade, and never 
goes to the well, has no great right to despise 
the rough pitcher that goes often and is broken 
at last. It is fearful to think what malleable 
material we are in the hands of circumstances. 
And a certain Authority, considerably wiser 
and incomparably more charitable than the 
American divines already mentioned, recog- 
nized the fact, when He taught us to pray, 
“ Lead us not into temptation !? We shal] 
think, in a little while, of certain influences, 
which may make or mar the human being ; but 
it may be said here that I firmly believe that 
happiness is one of the best of disciplines. As 
a general rule, if people were happier, they 
would be better. When you see a poor cab- 
man on a winter-day, soaked with rain and 
fevered with gin, violently thrashing the 
wretched horse he is driving, and perhaps 
howling at it, you may be sure that it is just 
because the poor cabman is so miserable that 
he is doing all that. It was a sudden glimpse. 
perhaps, of his bare home and hungry children, 
and of the dreary future which lay before 
himself and them, that was the true cause of 
those two or three furious lashes you saw him 
deal upon the unhappy animal’s ribs. It is out 
of great misery that malignity for the most 
part proceeds. To give the ordinary mortal a 
fair chance, let him be reasonably successful 
and happy. ro sx conrmuzp.] 
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BY A. J. MARSH. 


THERE are humane men among the keepers 
of our city prisons, but not all are humane. 
Years of contact with the vicious and de- 
praved have hardened the hearts of some, and 
of the prisoners committed to their care, many 
are, by their harsh treatment—by that spirit 
of vindictiveness which converts the laws into 
an engine of oppression—plunged into the 
abyss of crime and degradation, which, per- 
haps, they were but just approaching, and 
from which possibly a kind word might have 
saved them. Crime and misery, clad in rags 
or in calico, are no worse and no less pitiable 
than when arrayed in broadcloth or silks; but 
of this some of our guardians of public morals 
seem to be ignorant or regardless. 

The relatives and friends of prisoners, often 
bowed with grief by reason of the evil courses 
of those they love, are not always treated with 
consideration. Here is a case in point, which 
came within our own observation: The son of 
& poor woman was arrested on suspicion of 
larceny. The suspicion might or might not be 
correct, but until this no whisper against his 
fair fame liad ever reached the mother’s ear. 
She was informed of his arrest by a neighbor, 
who could give her no particulars, and hastily 
throwing on her bonnet and shaw), she hurried 
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to the police station. What do you want, 
woman?“ demanded the rough official in 
charge. Is James here?“ „ Yes— 
we've got him safe enough.“ “I want to see 
him, please; I am his mother.” Tou can't 
see him; he's a thief.” Perhaps this was 
thoughtlessly said; it may be that the officer 
sought only the shortest mode of getting rid of 
what he thought a troublesome customer, but 
the cruel words eank like iron into the soul of 
that mother. For a moment she fixed upon 
him an agonizing gaze, and then, without a 
word or a sob, she departed slowly and sor- 
rowfully homeward. The sequel we never 
learned, but it is probable that, like many 
other unfortunate victims who are thus de- 
prived of the counsel of parents and friends, 
he was given over to the tender mercies of 
those despicable buzzards, the- shysters’” and 
“ skinners” who swarm about the prisons and 
fatten on human depravity and woe. 

It is pleasant to turn from this to an inci- 
dent of a contrary nature, illustrative of the 
good that may be done by that rare being, the 
humane jailer. A merchant, who had lived 
in affluence, died, leaving his affaira involved, 
and a wife, a son, and two lovely daughters to 
deplore his loss. The social ties were strong 
in the hearts of the bereaved family. It soon 
becoming apparent that they were penniless, 
they removed from their mansion to humbler 
apartments, and the son and brother, a young 
man about seventeen years old, sought and ob- 
tained employment in a bank at $700 a year. 
This was the sole support of the family, and 
upon it, all unused to penury as they had 
been, they struggled along from month to 
month. Two young men of good character 
and position were paying addresses to the sis- 
ters, and it was deemed advisable to keep up 
appearanees as much as possible. Many 
were the economical contrivances and make- 
shifts resorted to, but the young ladies’ bonnets 


would go out of fashion, and, trim and alter 


their dresses as they would, they began at last 
to lose the look of newness and elegance. 

One day the girls were invited to a party at 
the house of a former wealthy acquaintance. 
To decline they dare not, and the question 
was, how to make a respectable appearance. 
The brother was at hia wits’ end, and in an 
evil hour he yielded to temptation and ab- 
stracted $200 from the funds of the bank, ex- 
pecting to be able to replace the money from 
his salary before it could be misked. Acci- 
dentally the theft was discovered, and the 
young man was arrested and taken to one of 
our city prisons. Here he appeared to be 
completely overwhelmed with despair. But 
the kecper spoke kindly to him, and after a 
time he told his whole story, protesting that 
he had used none of the money for himself, 
but had expended all, except the portion 
which he had surrendered when arrested, for 
his sisters. 


An hour later a lady in deep mourning 
called at the prison, and when the keeper in- 
quired her business, she faltered, “Can I see 
William * and burst into tears. The 
keeper conducted her to a seat, gave her a 
glass of water, and then called the young man 


into the room. On seeing the lady he uttered 


only that holy word, ‘‘ Mother!” and the 
next moment his head was resting on her bo- 
som. What was said at that interview is 
known only to themselves and to their God. 
When the mother was ready to depart she was 
sent away with words of comfort and encour- 
agement, and the next day the keeper stated 
the case to the magistrate, who sent to the 
officers of the bank. Inquiries were made, 
and finally the prosecution was abandoned. 
Afterward the young man obtained employ- 
ment as book-keeper for a mercantile firm, in 
which he has since become a partner, and both 
his sisters are happily married. 


— — 
DINTETIC. 


BY HENRY WENDELL THOMPSON. 


On the occasion of Thanksgiving and other 
holiday dinners, we swallow thereat superfla- 
ous quantities of indigestible stuff, not out of 
mere gluttony, but because of our ridiculous 
fashion of gorging on holidays, as though it 
were the most appropriate way of manifesting 
our gratitude or delight. In all probability, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred persons who 
read this paper are accustomed to gormandize 
in the same stupid and stupefying way, un- 
mindful of the headache, dizziness, languor and 
nausea experienced after such dinners, and 
will continue to do so on succeeding holidays, 
unless dyspepsia puts a stop to it. 

Times of public rejoicing are not the only 
oecasions on which this propensity to overload 
our stomachs manifesta itself. There are 
christening, birthday, and wedding parties, oys- 
ter suppers, icé-cream dinners, pic-nics, and a 
thousand other social gatherings at which the 
chief entertainment is that offered by the bill 
of fare. Indeed, it is our habit to look upon the 
table as an exponent of the social qualities of 
the host, and to express our appreciation or 
disapprobation of them, as the eatables suit our 
epieurean fancies, either by pronouncing him 
shabby or by devouring the vidnds set forth with 
an avidity and relish in exact ratio to the viva- 
city of our emotions. Š 

Naturally enough, an almost incalculable 
amount of suffering results from the dyspepsia, 
scrofula, and like diseases engendered by these 
feasts, which ought to engage the attention of 
the authorities of church and state, and render 
them more chary about appointing days of 
Thanksgiving, until people adopt some less 
pernicious mode of observing them. In the 


meanwhile, let fast-days be multiplied. 

This may assist materially in checking the 
gormandism of the age. But until we learn 
what to eat and how to eat it, there will remain 
abundant room for dietetic reform, and we shall 
scarcely be able to refute the charge of living 


— 


to eat, instead of eating to live. 


DR. LUTHER 


V. BELL. 


Dr. Br was last summer appointed a 
surgeon in the Eleventh Massachusetts Reg- 
iment, and served in that capacity on the 
Potomac until his death, which occurred about 
the 10th of February last. We reprint from 
the founxat for August, 1859, the portrait 
and two phrenological examinations of Dr. 
Bell, which will doubtless interest our readers, 

At the close of a phrenological lecture given 
by L. N. Fowler in Charlestown, Mass., in 
June last, several gentlemen tame on the 
platform for public examinations, to test the 
science. Mr. Fowler gave the following 
description to one of the gentlemen who was 
unknown to him: 

“ You have a strong constitution, a great 
amount of mental power, have a strongly- 
marked brain, a distinct personal character, 
uncommon self-possession, independence, and 
will-power. You are remarkable for your 
ability to control and govern others—should be 
at the head of some institution where you 
were required to manage those who could not 
manage themselves. You could quell a mob 
easily, always command respect and secure 
obedience, You have much personal author- 
ity, never trifle, have moral as well as physical 
courage, are not cruel or revengefal, but are 
decidedly kind-hearted, yet in a combat would 
be the Jast one to give up. You stand out 
boldly and vigorously in times of opposition, 
can be very sarcastic, are full of fun, and have 
a keen perception of mirth—are quick to enjoy 
a joke, and frequently have fun when alone. 
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You have great sense of justice und moral 
obligation, also kindness nnd humanity of feel- 
ing; are philosophical, original, mathemat- 
ical; if ever insane, it would be because you 
could not have your own way; are remark- 
able for originality of thought; have uncom- 
mon intuition of mind; are clear-henaded, 
fond of argumentation; are forcible rather 
than copious in speech. You are not gre- 
garious in attachments, but more exclusive in 
your friendships ; are not ns much influenced 
by the perceptive, memorizing faculties as 
by the power to investigate fundamental 
principles.” 

At the close of the examination the gen- 

tleman remarked to the audience that he 
was Dr. Bell, for many years the Superin- 
tendent of the McLean Insane Asylum at 
Somerville, Mass.; that twenty-one years 
ago Mr. Fowler came into the Asylum and 
examined the heads of some of the insane 
patients and described the cause of their 
mania. Among the number, he, Dr. Bell, 
was introduced to Mr. F. as a raving maniac, 
his hair disheveled, clad in the garb of those 
unfortunate patients, and so completely dis- 
guised that the real person was not suspect- 
ed. The examination was taken down at the 
time by a reporter. 
Seeing by the newspapers a few days ago 
that Mr. F. was to lecture in Charlestown, he 
looked over his old private papers, found the 
original report, and now read it to the audience 
to verify the accuracy of the present descrip- 
tion. So long a time had elapsed that neither 
recognized the other personally. We give a 
copy of the old report, which will doubtless 
interest the readers of the JouRNAL. 

“ Phrenological Examination of L. V. Bell, 
made in Nov., 1838, by L. N. Fowler, at the 
McLean Asylum, L. V. B. being introduced 
to him among patients in such a manner that 
the real person was not suspected, 

. Hend large, more than common mental 
power when excited; ambition and determi- 
nation are the ruling features of his mind; 
unwilling to submit or give up the object of 
pursuit (Firmness.) Loves power, rank, 
standing ; naturally dignified, never trifles with 
others, and can not bear to be trifled with. 
Mind dwells long upon one thing, often 
absent-minded, love of property weak—would 
desire it only to give him influence; is not 
intriguing ; powers of resistance to opposition 
und encroachment strong; not first to begin a 
difficalty,; lacka variety of thought and feel- 
ing; has mechanical ingenuity; has a philo- 
sophical mind, naturally refined and delicate; 
elevated in his feelings; judgment of princi- 
ples better than that of details; Conscientious- 
ness and Veneration large; Amativeness 
largest of social feelings; nat naturally very 
social; not fond of mingling in society in 
general, but when he becomes attached he 
Wentifies the person as himself; desire for 
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reading great; love of polite literature great ; 
is forgetful of faces and persons; not observ- 
ing; Individuality not large; Self-Esteem and 
Firmness enormous—more so than one in a 
thousand. Some one asked him the cause of 
the putient's madness. Mr. F. replied that 
he could not tell, unless he was prevented from 
having his own way.” 
—— e 


SAMUEL M PELTON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
[This character was dictated from the likeness, with no 
knowledge of the name or history of the original.) 


Tuts portrait indicates a strong constitution, 
a large, deep chest, and consequent copious 
breathing power. He has also the signs of 
good digestion, and most excellent circulation ; 
he has the indications of endurance and hard- 
ihood, though not the signs of wiry toughness ; 
he can bear burdons, endure fatigues, and go 
without food or sleep Jonger than most men, 
but he is quite susceptible to everything which 
chafes and irritates physically, or which is ad- 
dressed to his sympathies. He has fortitude, 
courage, self-reliance, the disposition to gov- 
ern, manage, superintend, control, and these 
traits he has inherited from the father. In 
the whirl and strife of business he is staunch, 
steadfast, thorough, and commanding, He has 
inherited from his mother not only the middle 
part of the face, but her intuitions, sympathies, 
affections, tastes, and tenderness of spirit. Like 
her, he understands strangers at the first 
glance; readily sympathizes with everybody 
who suffers; has respect for age, authority, 
and things sacred; has hopefulness and en- 
thusiasm in respect to the future, and could 
easily be influenced in regard to religious sub- 
jects. Children, women, strangers, the help- 
less, and the poor, are more able to control 
him, to command his service, and awaken 
sympathy to do and suffer than is true of most 
strong men. When his feelings are appealed 
to. he yields readily; when he is opposed by 
force or by argument, the traits of his father 
are aroused, and he stands straight up, and 
meets the emergency manfully. 

He is frank, truthful, direct, and open-heart- 
ed, He has fair, but not excessive Cautious- 
ness; he has first-rate practical sense and judg- 
ment; he not only understands mind and mo- 
tive readily, but he takes cognizance of all the 
facts and phenomena presented to him; ana- 
lyzes all that is going on about him, has a 
good judgment of the value, uses, and condi- 
tions of things; has a good memory of what 
he sees and experiences, carries in his mind 
the knowledge he has aequired, and has it 
ready for use at all times. He is a natural 
critic, discriminates sharply in respect to sub- 
jects and objects, and would excel in mathe- 
matics and chemistry, He appreciates mirth 
and amusement, still he is an earnest man, 
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upright in his wishes and intentions, firm in 
his purposes, respectful and kind in his de- 
meanor, yet commanding and energetical where 
he has the right control, or where he is op- 
posed. He has apparently a large head, which 
is well sustained by an amply developed vi- 
tality ; consequently, his power is more than 
average in whatever line of business he may 
engage. He would make a good speaker, 
would always command the attention of the 
audience, and be able to instruct the intellect 
and arouse the feclings of the hearer, He is 
capable of working his passage, making his 
own mark, and. rendering himself not only 
useful to the community, but a natural leader. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


SamveL Morse Ferros, the President of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
Railway Corporation, was born in West New- 
bury, Mass., on the 17th of July, 1809. His 
early youth was passed in Saugus, to which 
his father removed in 1815. He attended the 
common school of this town for several years, 
acquiring the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion. His taste for mathematical science was 
first developed by the study of the admirable 
works of Warren Colburn, at the private 
school established by the late Joseph Emerson, 
in that place. Inhis fifteenth year he became 
a clerk in a store in Boston, where he remained 
four years, giving all his leisure moments to 
the study of mathematics. In September, 
1827, he removed to Geneseo, N. Y., and 
entered the Livingston County High School, 
with which his older brother, now the Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, was connected as a 
teacher. He remained here two years, partly 
as student, and partly as book-keeper of the 
establishment, During the following six 
months he taught a private school at Lyons, 
N. V., and returning to Cambridge, was ad- 
mitted, in 1830, to the Freshman Class, for 
which he had thoroughly prepared himself. He 
was graduated in 1834, with one of the high- 
est honors of his class. After taking his de- 
gree he opencd a private school in Charles- 
town, Mass., which he taught about two 
years. 

In the mean time Mr. Felton commenced the 
study of civil engineering, under the late 
Loammi Baldwin, at that time the most dis- 
tinguished member of the profession in this 
country. Mr. Felton had the good fortune to 
secure the confidence and friendship of that 
able and excellent man; and having, under 
his guidance, completed his preparatory studies, 
he commenced the practice of engineering in 
1837. The first work constructed by him was 
the Fresh Pond Railway. He was next em- 
ployed to survey the route of the Fitchburgh 
Road, which he also built. On completing this 
very important work, Mr. Felton was ap- 
pointed engineer and superintendent, and con- 
tinued to discharge the laborious duties of this 
responsible position tothe great advantage and 
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satisfaction of the company, until 1851. In 
the mean time he was employed upon numer- 
ous surveys for other railways, and was con- 
sulting engineer to some of the leading railway 
corporations in New England. 

In 1851, his reputation as a scientific and 
practical engineer and railway manager had 
become so well established, that the presidency 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railway was offered him, on the retire- 
ment of Captain Swift from that office, Mr. 
Felton entered at once upon his new and ardu- 
ous duties, and has ever since discharged them 
with prudence, energy, and marked ability. 
He has promoted the interest of the stockhold- 
ers by the largest and most liberal plans for 
the convenience and comfort of the public. 
He began by making himself thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the state of the Road and the 
wants of its customers, and adopted a com- 
prehensive system of improvements, founded 
upon minute personal information. In carry- 
ing out his plans for the accommodation of the 
public and the improvement of the property, 
he found himself obliged to institute proceed- 
ings which resulted in the discharge of Mr. 
Trimble, who had been for several years the 
Superintendent of the Road, and who had in- 
terfered with the business of the public by 
misusing the opportunities of his position for 
his private ends. This unfaithful agent has 
since received a commission in the rebel army. 

Mr, Felton has remodeled and rebuilt the 


Road throughout. He has introduced the rys- 
tem of working it by contract, securing a di- 
rect personal responsibility of the parties, and 
the most prudent, economical, and effective 
administration of every branch of the busi- 
ness. He was the first to introduce success- 
fully the systematic use of coal for the regu- 
lar passenger trains, which has resulted ina 
saving for this Road of fifty per cent. on the 
cost of fuel, besides contributing greatly to 
the comfort of travelers. 

At the commencement of the present rebol- 
lion, this Railway suddenly became one of the 
most important supports to the Government, and 
the President was not fouud unequal to the de- 
mands of the oceasion. He devoted himself, 
and all the resources at his command, to the 
public service, laboring night and day, and as- 
suming pecuniary and other responsibilities of 
the most serious character, at a time when all 
communication with Washington was cut off. 
When, after the passage of the Massachusetts 
Sixth, the bridges on the Maryland part of the 
Road were destroyed by a Baltimore mob, 
headed by Trimble, the dismissed Superin- 
tendent, the President planned the route by 
Annapolis, laid it before the civil and mil- 
itary authorities of Pennsylvania, and with 
their sanction, and the recommendation of 
Capt. Dupont, submitted it to Gen. Butler and 
Col. Lefferts ; he furnished the means for car- 
rying it into immediate execution, and subse- 
quently bought and forwarded supplies of pro- 
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visions for the troops at Annapolis, and on the 
march to Washington, when it was impossible 
for the Government to transmit orders or in- 
structions. He was active in exposing the 
plot to seize Washington by a combined at- 
tack from Maryland and Virginia, and in de- 
tecting the atrocious conspiracy to assassinate 
the President-elect at Baltimore. The details 
of these transactions, not yet given to the pub- 
lic, will furnish a curious chapter in the secret 
history of the commencement of the Great 
Rebellion. It is seldom that a private corpo- 
ration is called upon to play an important part 
in public affairs, but in this emergency the 
preservation of the capital depended in no 
small measure upon the management of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
way, and the indefatigable energy of its Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Felton is a man peculiarly qualified for 
the position he now holds. He has been ac- 
customed to labor from his childhood. He 
achieved a liberal education at the best en- 
dowed university of the country, by his own 
efforts. He was for several years an experi- 
enced and successful teacher of youth. He 
was carefully trained in his professional stud- 
ies under the ablest master of his time. He 
began his professional career with the must 
elementary labors in its practice ; he surveyed 
and built an importent railway, and after 
completing it, managed it successfully several 
years. His education and experience have 
thus been unusually thorough and various. 
His knowledge of every depertment of his pro- 
fession is exact; inasmuch as it comes from 
study and experience, and combines theory 
and practice. He understands how to deal 
with men. His manners are calm and consid- 
erate, and his temper placid, while he is rigid 
in the performance of his own duties. and in 
requiring of those under his direction the per- 
formance of theirs. He gains the good-will of 
his subordinates by his kindness, and secures 
their respeet by his ability and integrity. 
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A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 
PHULOPROGENITEVRN BES AND VENERATION. 
l nran z snout of merrim· us 
A laughing boy Iser; 
Teo tie feet the carpet prens 
Ant! being the chilu tu me. 


Two tittle arms are renod my neck, 
Two litile feet upon my knee; 

Haw fali the Race ou my encek ! 
How aweet they are to me! 


That merry shout no more I lear, 
No laughing cd I see ; 

No nitude arms ore toni my neck, 
Nor feet upou my knee. 


No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
Those lips are sealed to me; 

Dear Lord, how could I give him vp 
To any but to thee? 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND KNOWLEDGE. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M D. 


We found, in the course of the preceding 


‘article, reasons for accepting the faculty called 


Weight—Effort-knowing—as the germ-faculty 
of the intellect. The conclusions were also 
arrived at, that this power has for its primitive 
conception, or form of conception, the two-sided 
idea expressed under the names, Effort and 
Resistance; and that of the faculties termed 
Locality, Individuality, and Eventuality, in 
thia order, the primitive forms of conception 
are the ideas, Place, Thing, and Event or 
Change. j 

In considering further, in our last, the two 
Involved Conceptions, concrete Space, which 
we found reason for representing under the 
expression 4 Extent (Place) }, and concrete 
Direction, represented by { Direct (Place) $, 
we appear to have arrived at this result: the 
same simple idea in substance, { Place }, be- 
comes a different idea of the highest sort, ac- 
cording as we regard it under the condition 
imposed upon it by one or the other of two 
unlike events. If the event-idea is that of a 
stretching-out from and around the person, we 
get { Space }; if the event-idea is that of a 

inting away of a line of places to one side 
of the person, we get { Direction}. But, 
now, these different conceptions come to us 
through aotion of the same two faculties, and 
in the same order—first, Locality ; second, 
Eventuality. How, then, can the conceptions 
themselves be so different; as in consciousness 
and in thought we know they are. Here we 
meet with an apparent difficulty; or indeed, 
more than one; and these require to be 
examined before we é¢an advance in our 
analysis. First, in the order in which these 
difficulties present themselves, — The mind 
must know apart this particular event of 
“ stretching-forth,”? or “ extending,” and the 
other, of pointing-away ;” but just as truly, 
it must be able to individualize or know apart 
each of these from ideas of a great variety of 
other events. To what extent, or whether at 
all, the reasoning faculty, Discrimination, 
must descend and take part with the Per- 
ceptive powers concerned, in order to the dis- 
tinct and separate conception of these two 
Events, and so, of the two higher ideas, Space 
and Direction dependent on such Events, is a 
point to which at the close of the preceding 
article I promised to recur. But, antecedently 
to all this, as well, the mind must know apart 
Place from Place, before it can even aggregate 
in its conception a line of Places, to make 
Direction; or an assemblage of Places, to 
make Room or Space. 

An a first preliminary to our attempt at 
solving these difficulties, let us clearly and 
forcibly apprehend the broad, complete, inef- 


faceable distinction existing, in the nature of 
mind itself, between our sensations and our 
ideas. The former are without exception, fleet- 
ing, evanescent: they never persist, nor can 
they ever be recalled, in the consciousness, 
after their causes or sources have been removed 
from range of the senses; and so, in them- 
selves, they never enter into our thinking. 
The aweetest odor of blossoms, the most agree- 
able feeling of warmth, the most grateful taste 
of viands, the faintest or severest pain, and of 
whatever character, once that its present act 
and trace have faded from present conscious- 
ness, is thereafter forever irrecoverable in the 
mind ; although, of course, in form of a pres- 
ent experience it may be afterward very often 
repeated. But I can clearly, satisfactorily re- 
call in the silent consciousness, every tone of a 
melody I have learned, a single tone, some 
special quality of a tone, a noise that I have 
noted; all the memorable features of or per- 
sonages in a picture, my friend’s face, or some 
feature of it, the effort with which I have 
lifted aload, and soon. That is, the idcas got 
by receptiveness of our faculties—whatever 
we may consider those ideas to be—are unmis- 
takably something positive, individual, distinct 
one from another, and that do persist in mind ; 
and that in multitudes of instances, are known 
so to persist for fifty, eighty, a hundred years, 
after the objects or entities affording them have 
been entirely removed from present reach of or 
action upon our senses. It is with these ideas, 
that we now deal. 

Now, when the mind knows “this Event” 
and “that Event,” or Here” and There,“ 
or even “this Effort” and “ that Effort”’—un- 
like in some way,—there is, in every such in- 
stance, not merely the knowing of the Events, 
Places, or Efforts, but there is also, necessarily, 
and in the same percipient or conceptive acts, 
the distinguishing of the one (of whatever given 
sort) from the other. These knowings are all 
of them ideas—full-orbed, individual concep- 
tions ;—how does the mind get them ? and how 
is it that it never needs fail to get and have 
them in distinct and distinguishable forms ? 
Now, we already know that, in their sub- 
stance, the multifarious sensations, muscular 
and tactile, and at a later age visual also, 
through and by means of which those ideas 
can arise in mind, are themselves severally 
and specifically unlike; and that in the clear 
or in the latent consciousness of the individual 
mind, or in both, these sensations are them- 
gel ves first of all individually distinguishable, 
and known or recognized upon frequent enough 
repetition. But we can not explain these 
sensations, nor the fact of our having them, 
nor the fact of their being distinguishable, any 
more than we can tell why there happens to 
be such a quality as red, or as round, in 
the nature of certain objects, or why the 
fact of their being in nature should be any 
reason for our knowing them. When we at- 
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tempt questions of this kind, we have gone 
beyond our soundings,—we have essayed 
problems beyond the scope of science, because 
beyond the province and possibility of human 
knowledge. We must accept the knowledge 
of red, and of round, as ultimate facts in the 
nature of mind; and we must admit the 
existence of somethings that are red, and 
round, as ultimate facts in the nature of the 
universe. The sensations we can have, the 
having of the sensations, and the distinguish- 
ableness of the sensations as had by us, are in 
the same manner ultimate facts in the nature 
of mind, and of its relation to the things it can 
know. All these it is our necessity that we 
accept: it is not our privilege to explain them. 
And just as certainly and clearly is it true 
that the unvaringly evanescent character of 
some of our sensations, and the unvaringly 
possible persistency of others, under those dis- 
tinct and reproducible forms that we call ideas, 
are again but two more of those ultimate facts 
in the nature of mind and of knowledge, be- 
yond or back of which no analysis can carry 
us, because no further advance of observation 
in this direction is possible. What we can 
know about the matter, seems to be very nearly 
this: There are, at the first, feelings that we 
call tensions and touches ; we are conscious of 
these feelings; they are each severally always 
like to themselves, and unlike to each other ; 
that is, they are, in se and as sensations merely, 
distinguishable; we distinguish them, and again 
recognize them; many of them must frequently 
recur in certain orders of coincidence or suc- 
cession ; tensions and touches of peculiar 
character, especially, must often coincide ; the 
mind then knows these together, or codrdinates 
them; and when they frequently recur to- 
gether, we may suppose that it is through such 
coOrdinated recurrence the mind learns to 
understand or interpret them, as meaning 
sorne certain sort of thing, or entity, in the 
objective world. But let it be noted that, 
while all the statements preceding the last in 
the summary just given, appear to be state- 
ments of ascertained facts, this last certainly 
expresses only a supposition or hypothesis, 
plausible perhaps. and sometimes advanced 
with a view of explaining the manner or 
mode of the origin of ideas in the mind. 

The supposition just stated, I understand to 
be, or substantially to agree with, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's attempted explanation of the rise of 
what we term ideas, from sensations. But as 
I am led to regard them, ideas are something 
too real, distinct from, and radically unlike 
sensations, to be accounted for in any such 
manner. Mr. Spencer, with his predominant 
Perceptives and Generalizing Faculty (Com- 
parison, or Resemblance-knowing), too com- 
monly overlooks real and vital distinctions, 
and so not unfrequently ones, generalizes, fuses, 
and confuses, things whose nature forbids 
such identification. I can not understand his 


account of the rise of certain ideas, Space, 
Motion, Force, etc., out of muscular and tactile 
sensations, as differing essentially from what 
we may rudely illustrate by representing those 
two classes of sensations by two sorts or 
bundles of threads, and by saying of the result 
we should get by combining threads from the 
two bundles and twisting or involving them in 
various ways, that these cords would then 
represent the ideas. But as the cords were 
threads (sensations) before they were twisted, 
so they are stil] nothing but threads (sensa- 
tions} after they have been twisted. And 
this, indeed, is the legitimate outcome and last 
result of the whole modern materialistic or 
sensational school in psychology; which fol - 
lowing and exceeding the spirit of Locke and 
Condillac, will not rest satisfied until it has 
macerated the whole fibrous structure of our 


organized knowledge down to a simple hamo- 


geneous jelly of sensations; and which then 
triumphantly proclaims, that, because out of 
this knowledge originated, therefore this is all 
that knowledge ever is“ I am compelled, on 
the other hand, to agree with those who see in 
ideas something so unlike sensations, that the 
latter can by no conversion, metamorphosis, or 
conditioning whatever, become the former; to 
regard sensations as the occasions of ideas, 
while interior, psychical action, mind itself, 
is their source. ` 
The proper seat of sensations is now prett 
well ascertained to be in those gray masses, 
the sensory ganglia, distinct from the cerebral 
convolutions, which form the central basilar 
portion of the brain. Thus, anatomically, the 
transition from sensations to ideas is precisely 
that from the sensory ganglia to the cerebral 
convolutions,—the latter a distinct, entirely 
unlike structure. Physiologically, the same 
transition involves one more transmission of 
the impression started at the sense-organs—it 
must go now out of the sensorium, along the 
fibers that take it to the true brain, and here 
it must be psychalized, or realized in con- 
sciousness, through medium of a nervous 
structure so different, that its function and 
products must be expected to be likewise dif- 
ferent. It is here, doubtless, that ideas dawn 
or sre begotten. Ideas come in, in the 
aseending psychologic scale, at the same time 
that a true cerebrum appears in the ascending 
scale of anatomical development. As the 
sensorium is a center into which the nerves of 
all the senses converge, so the cerebrum is 
not at all in the course of these sense-nerves, 
either in their going up or in return (if there 
were such) ; but, at the same time that it is 
itself a new. tributary or radiant, sending as 
the senses do, its nerves to the sensorium, it is 
opposite to and farthest removed from the 
senses; so that it is a radiant from (if we may 
so change the old simile of the darkened 
chamber,“) the innermost gloom of the cavern, 
and not as the senses are, from the very sur- 


face of the man, where he is bathed in the 
light and impressions of all surrounding ne- 
ture. If, however, the growth of faculties in 
man has symbolized and interpreted the other- 
wise unknowable and dark facts of the outer 
world, then, we should have, perhaps, to 
change the simile again, and accredit the real 
light, in knowing, to the soul itself, seated in 
its adytum, its inner and most secret sanc- 
tuary! At all events, when an impression 
from without has reached the sensorium, it is 
at one remove from the phenomenal world; 
when it or a consequent impression has gone 
from sensorium to cerebrum, this is now at 
two removes, and at the farthest possible, 
from the phenomenal world. Thus, our Senses 
and our Faculties proper in no way coincide ; 
they are the opposite poles of the conscious and 
knowing being. And this exactly agrees with 
our experience and observation of the funda- 
mental antithesis, holding between sense and 
intelligence. 

And, when all is said, what do the sénsa- 
tionalists gain by the annihilation of “ ideas, 
save the gratitying of their own inclinations ? 
Clearness and utility in the science? No; 
in this very course they hazard and often 
sacrifice both. Consistency in the form or 
body of knowledge? No; they fly directly in 
the face of it. For, when a knife incises liv- 
ing flesh they admit that sensation is occa- 
sioned. But the knife is not the sensation, 
and the flesh is not the sensation: whence 
and what is the sensation? It is something 
that arises in a sentient mind—they can not 
tell how! If they are averse to the existence 
of a thinking, independent principle within 
man, and combat “ ideas” because they imply 
such principle, do they not see that it is no 
more difficult to understand origin of ideas 
(which are not sensations), than it is to under- 
stand origin of sensations themselves? If, 
with a sentient mind, with organs serving its 
activities, and occasions for their rise, sensa- 
tions can arise at one pole of the mental being, 
so under a similarly complete set of condi- 
tions, can ideas also arise at the opposite pole 
of the mental being; and yet the ideas shall 
be in no imaginably needful or conceivable 
way resolvable into the sensations, Simply, 
external objects furnish the occasions where- 
upon sensations dawn in the sentient phase 
of the mind; and thereafter some of these 
sensations furnish the occasions whereupon 
ideas can dawn in the intelligent phase of 
the same mind. No one can tell why either 
originates: but he who admits the former can 
hardly deny the latter. If all our knowledge 
consisted in sensations only, newly coordinated 
or involved, then it would appear that a een- 
sorial brain should have sufficed for the high- 
ent and most vividly conscious intelligence. 
The brain of the bee or the spider, destitute of 
cerebral convolutions, should have served for 
a Shakspeare or a Laplace, as well as for the 
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the cerebrum is a stumbling-block, an inexpli- 
cable appendage. But Phrenological science 
here agrees with Conceptualism among the 
metaphysical schools, and finds the cerebrum 
indispensable as the seat of the conscious emo- 
tions, of the voluntary principle, and of the in- 
telligent or idea-forming capacities. In this 
particular, a sensational Nominalism is de- 
serted by the most advanced march of our 
knowledge of organization and function; 
while Phrenology is, under and by the like 
tests, sustained and justified. 

The idea, then, representing in our knowl- 
edge an Effort, a Place, an Event, etc., dawns 
upon the occurrence of certain occasions in the 
intelligence, just as upon certain other occa- 
sions the sensation of a touch, a taste, a sound, 
ete., had dawned in our merely animal sensi- 
bility, or sentience. We can not account for 
the existence, nor for the nature, of either; but 
knowing that they are unlike mental entities, 
‘we can observe and study the conditions or 
circumstances under which each can occur. 
We do not, indeed, know that any of our ideas 
precisely correspond to the realities they sym- 
bolize to us. And we never can know the 
truth upon this point; because neither nature 
nor our experience holds out to us any third 
sort of fact or entity, which we could make 
the medium of a comparison between nature 
and our experience. What we do know in the 
matter is this: That of our ideas each sym- 
bolizes to us, normally and as the rule, the 
same given thing or reality; and since the 
symbols are thus constant and true to the 
realities, they serve all our needful purposes. 
Effort, and Place, and Form, and Event, may 
not be, in se. what we conceive them. But 
whatever they are, in se, we always (leaving 
abnormal] states out of the question.) conceive 
them, if at all, under the same ideal forms; 
and so we experience no inadequacy or confu- 
sion in the character of our knowledge. Even 
the same realities may become represented in 
different minds by different concepts; though 
the view we have taken of the nature of Fac- 
ulties, leads us to think that such cun not be 
the case. Yet if this were so, so loug as the 
forms of the concepts were constant for each 
entity and person, and the names constantly 
and properly applied, no confusion could re- 
gult. So, then, in its rhovanr, the mind 
THINKS—i, e., it THINGS, or makes to be things 
—the several THINGS or REALITIES of every 
sort that it can know. Every Faculty decides 
the apprehended form, and so thenceforth the 
apprehensible form, of its primitive concep- 
tion, the substance of which nature furnishes 
to it in the sensations. To make this meaning 
more clear, though at risk of a little violence 
to language, we may say that the faculty 
Effort-knowing knows the Effort- ners of efforts; 
without the faculty the idea would not be 
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knows the Place-ness of places ; Name-knowing 
knows the Naming-ness of names; and 80 on. 

Thus, the growth of a conceptiveness or 
faculty in the mind is, as to its manner, quite 
inexplicable; it results from the nature of 
mind. The most that we can do in the case 
is to note the facts, conditions, or circum- 
stances, under which such out-dawning takes 
place. When we inquire more particularly 
into the conditions, in respect, say, to the 
knowing of places, we find that, in order to 
know spot from spot, here“ from “there,” 
we must antecedently have realized in con- 
sciousness certain coincidences or successions 
of feelings, muscular and tactile, and the like- 
nesses and distinctions of character that inhere 
in such feelings. Here“ and “there” of the 
child’s fiugers and limbs, must be revealed in 
its consciousness by and along with “ here” 
and “there” of the objects it meets or touches ; 
and along with these discernments must run 
coincidently the consciousness that “ I act,“ as 
well as that of more or less pronounced will 
go to act. I shall not here attempt to decide 
whether or not Event-knowing may not pre- 
cede all other perceptives save Effort-knowing; 
or whether the former may not necessarily 
arise by and during the same conscious states 
as does the latter; only that, in this case, the 
Itter would take cognizance of the substantial 
acts, the former of the changes constituted by 
accessions and terminations of such acts. But 
while any idea 4 Place , once having dawned 
in our knowing, is a pure and unalterable 
conception, and afterward mentally reproduci- 
ble, ad libitum; yet of the ideas here“ and 
“there,” though each is only place, in its sub- 
stance, each is in the forms of our knowledge 
equivalent. to something more than abstract 
place. We return thus to the question whether 
the knowing of such distinctions as “here” 
and “there” is by the action of a reasoning 
faculty, Discrimination, or hy a discernment 
proper to perceptive faculties in and of them- 
selves. „ 

As the remaining preliminary to an attempt 
at answering this question, let us endeavor to 
provide ourselves with the signification and 
use of certain terms requisite to express the 
ideas involved in such an inquiry. The logi- 
cian will tell us that he classifies or defines 
such allied species as “apple” and “ pear,” or 
“ peach,” “almond,” “nectarine,” by noting 
and expressing their differentie—the qualities 
in which they are specifically unlike; and 
that, thus, he differentiates those species, The 
physiologist watching and tracing the gradual 
subdivision or unfolding of the animal germ 
at first a simple, almost homogeneous cell,— 
until it becomes parted and organized into the 
highly complex body of a quadruped or a man, 
also styles this process one of differentiation. 
In the former instance, the thought is that of 
& making different; in the latter, that of a 


prefer the simpler English form, DIFFERENC- 
ING, which in certain uses has really the 
same force. And I think we are by this time 
prepared to understand that a real differencing, 
as of faculty from faculty, of idea from idea, 
etc., must go on in the early development of 
mind and its knowledge; and in more than 
one way. 

1. There is, as in certain instances we have 
already traced it, the gradual splitting apart 
and separately organizing, in a word, the dif- 
ſereneing, of Faculty from Faculty. This is 
a spontaneous, natural, psychological differ- 
encing that, at some moment, or much more 
likely at successive stages, must run eventually 
through and partition the whole intelleotual 
being; just as anatomical differenoing may be 
assumed in the anterior brain, or is known to 
occur in the body at large. Over this process 
we have no positive control. If education 
seems ever to reach it, this is only in the way 
of evoking a faoulty into earlier or more mani- 
feat action, by obtruding its objects upon it. 
The process in mind corresponds to what, in 
our knowledge, is sometimes called Ideation. 
If I may coin a word where one still seems 
needful, I would call this natural oleavage of 
a supposable generio conceptive capacity into 
special conceptive powers, by the name of 
Facu.rizaTion, or better still, Coxcxrrva- 
TION. 

2. Into the second sort of differencing, we 
have yet to inquire. We shall for the mo- 
ment assume it real; and that it corresponds 
to that further splitting up, or coming to know 
collaterally, or to know apart, such special 
conceptions of a given perceptive faculty, as 
red, yellow, green, blue; here, there; apple, 
horse, tree; ete. Differeneings of this kind 
also are essential, innate, and beyond our 
control. Like the former class, these individ- 
ualizations among our ideas are among the 
ultimate facts of mind. We can explain 
neither; we can only seek the conditions or 
circumstances, and through these, the laws, of 
their occurrence. For this species of Differ- 
encing, we shall presently find a name. 

3. When we examine written or uttered 
sentences or propositions, or even any state- 
ment that we mature, form or clearly express 
in our own minds, and also when we examine 
single complex or involved ideas, we become 
aware that, in every one of these there are two 
or more parts or partial significations, con- 
joined or blended, somewhat as are the pieces 
in a machine or edifice; and when we have, 
by sufficient perceptions, comparisons, and 
distinguishings, got down to the simplest parts 
or significations in these, we say that we have 
found their elements; and we call our process 
analysis. Here, taking the complex thought 
or expression as the object of our examination, 
we voluntarily proceed to difference it into its 
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relations, or changes. The essentially ana- 
lytic part of this process is the work, I believe, 
of that reasoning faculty to which I have pre- 
viously referred, under the name of Difference- 
knowing. It is thus the manifestation and 
work of one specific faculty; but, of course, 
aided preliminarily and coincidently by others. 
It is an easily determined fact, that, as the 
rule, especially after mere infancy, our facul- 
ties co-work, and this not only in the thought, 
but in the language that represents it; 80 
that, as the other faculties outspeak them- 
selves through the powers of Language and 
of (ideal) Constructiveness, the uttered thoughts 
will usually involve more or less distinctly 
many perceptions, relations, consequences, 
combinations, etc.; and the faculty we have 
just referred to, becoming distinctly active 
only in the later stages of bodily and mental 
development, has then for its task to turn back 
upon such complex expression, as well as in 
other cases to grapple with the complexities 
that natural causes have brought to exist in 
the outer world, and to go in any case back or 
down to their elements,—in the former case, 
to those elements as found in forms of speech, 
and of thought, and in the faculties of the soul 
itself. 
Now, we find entirely appropriate and per- 
fectly distinctive names for these two latter 
differencings, by borrowing a term respectively 
from the Latin and the Greek derivatives 
flowing from the single Sanecrit root, KRI, to 
divide, to separate. The Latin, ceRNo, and its 
compound piscerNno have nearly one meaning 
or force, that of seeing apart, knowing apart 
(through the senses, or perceptively); while 
the Greek KRINO, the root of KRISIS, judgment, 
criticism, and of the Latin forms CRIMEN, DIS- 
CRIMEN, DISCRIMINO, have all the force of 
thinking apart, reasoning apart (through rela- 
tions of ideas, or rationally); so that the one 
is a differencing in perceptions or conceptions ; 
the other, in judgments. And thus we find 
our needful, specific terms: for the second 
form of differencing, the name of DISCERN- 
MENT; for the third, that of DISCRIMINATION. 
Now, in the ton general looseness of language, 
I am aware that either of these terms is some- 
times used in the sense here chosen as that 
more commonly given to the other. I only in- 
tend here 10 say that, finding a basis for such 
distinction in the more general usage of the 
classical terms from which these are derived, 
I have chosen them to stand in this discussion, 
as being specifically used to designate the 
specifically unlike mental processes now ascer- 
tained. To recapitulate: we have now found 
three specifically unlike forms or processes of 
differencing, that must go forward at some 
stages in the progress of the mind toward the 
consummation of its higher knowledge. Of 
these three, the first two are essentially in- 
voluntary; the third is, in its distinct mani- 
festation, a purposed, or intelligent and volun- 
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tary act. This one only is, moreover, directly 
educable; the two first are only indirectly 
influenced by education. These processes are : 

1. CONCEPTUATION. 

2. DISCERNMENT. 

3. DISCRIMINATION. 

For further assurance that this Discernment 
is a real and specifically distinct mental fact, 
let us consider: Merely to know that red and 
green are both-Colors, and that they are also 
different, will not give us the mental { red } and 
4 green }, either in perception, conception, or 
thought. So then, first of all, the coming in 
or conjoint action of the faculty Discrimina- 
tion along with that of Color, will not account 
for the real and constant distinctions in the 
ideas we have of the several colors. Thus, it 
follows, that the same perceptive faculty must 
be capable of having several individually dis- 
tinct conceptions; though under the provision 
that these shall be in essence of one sort. 
Then there is a differencing that goes on in 
the knowing of each perceptive faculty, and 
in virtue of the very relation that faculty sus- 
tains, as knower, to its objects in nature, as 
things known. But secondly, Discrimination 
is a process in itself wholly incompetent to 
the results, here in the very outset of percep- 
tion necessary to be secured. When the 
philosopher analyzes to red, and blue, or to 
here and there, and further analyzes the con- 
ditions under which these ideas arise in mind, 
and are what they are, he does so by direct 
exercise of Discrimination. But evidently the 
child does not, and can not, yet analyze its 
sensations, nor have by aid of analysis to 
come to its ideas, It only concretes, conceptu- 
ates, or interprets in idea form, certain com- 
plexes of sensationr given to it; and in so 
doing it not only concretes into totale (as 
Thing), but also discretes or sees apart (know- 
ing the several Things, though each as a 
Thing). It was desirable, in the outset of our 
discussion, to see that a Faculty, say Color, 
knows always essentially one conception, 
Color . But in truth, at the same time that 
the one identity, J Color }, is thus bound up 
and contained in every knowing of this faculty, 
the differentia or specific unlikenesses by 
which red is not blue, nor green, ete., are in 
like manner bound up and contained in the 
several individual conceptions of this faculty. 
In thought, reasoning, or science, we must fall 
back on the differenced or discerned percep- 
tions, as red, blue, green, ete., just as percep- 
tion gives them to us. We can not get back 
of these. The differences are just as truly in 
these fundamental perceptions, as is the one 
identity, Color, Thus we are led to find that 
Discernment of perceptions, no less than that 
differencing—Conceptuation—which splits one 
faculty from the ether, is in the very nature of 
the perceptive mind. We can only briefly 
add, here, that the completeness and accuracy 
of the discernments of our perceptions as actu- 


ally occurring, will still depend largely on tv 
or three circumstances : 


1. On the perfection of the correspondir 
Senses. 

2. (Probably) on the strength of develo 
ment of the proper Faculty. 

3. On that clearness and fixedness of tl 
Consciousness, which we call Attention. 

Let us note, further, that the child, 
coming at first to its stock of perceptions, do 
not have voluntarily or purposely in any wi 
to analyze and again to generalize, in order 
know all colors as Color, ali things as Thin 
all events as Event, eto. In later years, | 
may go through a form of generalization up 
such bases, for the sake of introducing definit 
ness into his language, or for attaining to sy 
tem in his knowledge. But in the fact,— 
his mind and knowledge,—these fundament 
generalizations are ready made for him, befo 
he consciously undertakes any such intellectu 
work. And this is because each percepti 
faculty knows together and in the same ac 
always, its one fundamental conception, 
Effort, Place, Color, ete., and also the indivi 
ual differences by which are constituted t 
individual efforts, places, colors, eto. The ve 
office of the faculty is to do the work of co 
nizing the individual objects, by and alo 
with the seeing in them of that fundament 
identity which all the while makes them 
be but so many phases, as 1 have previous 
termed them, of one single conception. T} 
view, then, as I believe, is not in contradicti 
of that already offered in regard to the onene 
of the knowing of each Faculty; it is rath 
the completion of that view, and incidental 
a confirmation of it. 

Let us attend briefly to one important cons 
quence of the results at which we have nc 
arrived. Since in the knowings of each pe 
ceptive faculty there are wrapped up, at on 
together, and necessarily, both the gene 
identity by which all conceptions of that fe 
ulty are phases of one conception, and t 
specific difference in virtue of which every o 
of such phases of the conception is individua. 
distinct from every other phase of the same, 
follows that the apprehensibility of the ide 
tity and of the difference, and our actual e 
prehensive grasp upon them, must and de 
have simultaneous and consentaneous orig 
with the perceptions or ideas themselv 
That is, finding that ideas are individualiz 
by the several perceptive faculties, and ag: 
by discernment by each of these, and so 
perceived under their inherent forms of sir 
larity and dissimilarity, we see that some fi 
ulty of Resemblance-knowing, and also of D 
ference-knowing, must have their material st 
plied to them, and must rise into a degree of ri 
potency, however slight or as yet not volun 
rily employed, along with the appearance 
the very first faculty or faculties of perceptic 
That is to say, at least the evolution of the 
two Reasoning Faculties must have acco 
panied the very first evolution of a Percepti: 
or as ia more probable, of a group of Percepti 
Faculties. And thus we are led to the 
markable result that there is, in the wh 
animal scale, No merely perceptive mind. T. 
unexpected result, I believe, facts of obser’ 
tion will abundantly confirm. Mind remai 
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in the highest articulate or molluscous animal 
wholly consensual or automatic; just as the 
brain itself does not rise in organization above, 
a mere sensorium. But when at length, in the 
transition to the lowest vertebrates, the mere 
rudiments of a cerebrum appear, mind has then 
first begun to obtrude itself into the self-con- 
scious phase or condition; and in the very 
moment of its doing this, some Perception and 
some Reason come in together! In fact, we see 
at once, that an animal having perceptions, 
but no cognition whatever of their relations, 
would even have its perceptions in vain, and 
would be at once an anomaly and a failure in 
the creative process. The truth we have just 
arrived at, may be expressed in the metaphysi- 
cal language of Brown, by saying that in mind 
the Simple and the Relative Suggestiveness 
have a common root and origin. Either way, 
the truth is the same; namely, that the self- 
conscious mind first appears by a group of 
Faculties; one or more Perceptives, and at 
least two Ratiocinatives ; for the origin of all 
of which, however, the appearance of Effort- 
knowing constitutes the prime and indispensa- 
ble condition. A few remarks in application 
of the principles now arrived at, will prepare 
us to resume, in our next article, the analysis 
of our complex conceptions. 
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THE MUSTER OF THE NORTH. 
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BY JOHN BAVAGR,. 


Ou, mother, bave you heard the news?“ 
Oh, father, is it true 7” 
Oh, brother, were I but s man !* 
“ Oh, husband, they shall rue!“ 
Thus, passionately, asked the boy, 
And thus the slsier spoke, 
And thus the dear wife to her mate, 
. The words they could not choke. 
“Tho nows! what news?” “Oh, biter news—they've 
fired upon the Fiag— 
The Flag no foreign fue could blast, the traitors down 
would drag.” 


“The truest flag of liberty 
The world has ever scen— 
The Stars that shone o’er WasiincTon 
And guided gallant GERENE! 
The white and crimson Stripes which bode 
Success in peace and war, 
Are draggled, shorn, disgraced, and torn— 
Insutted Star by Star: 
That Flag, whose sy mbol'd virtnes are the pining nations’ 
codes, 
The Flag of Jonxs at Whitehaven, of Rx at Fayal 
Roads. 


“ Eh, neighbor, can'st believe this thing ?” 
The neighbor's eyes grow wild; 
Then o'er them crept a haze of shame, 
As oer a and, prond child ; 
His face grew pale, he bit his lip, 
Until the hardy akin, 
By passion tighten’d, conid not hold 
The boiling blood within. 
He quivered for a moment, the indignant stupor broke, 
Aud the duties of che soldier in the citizen awoke, 


Oo every side the crimson tide 
Ebbs qmekly to and fro; 
On mainen cheeks the horror speaks 
With fitful gloom and glow ; 
In matrons' eyes their feelings rise, 
As when a danger, uesr, 
Awakes tbe soul to full control 
Of all that causes fear. 
The subtte sense, the faith intense, of woman's heart and 
brain, 
Givo her a propbet's power to see, to suffer, and malatain, 
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Throngh city streets the fever beats 
O'er highways, by ways, borne— 
The boys grow men with madness, 
And the old grow young in scora 5 
Tho forcst boughs record the vows 
Of men, heart-sore, though strong, 
Th’ cleetric wire, with words of fire, 
The passion speeds along, 
Of traitor hor.tes and traitor swords from Natchez to Ma- 
nassas, 
And like a mighty harp flings out the war-chant to the 
musses. 


And into caverned mining pits 
The insult bellows down, 
And up through the boary gorges, 
Tin it. shouts on the mountalu's crown ; 
Then founing o’er the table-landa, 
Like a widcniog rapid, heads, 
And rolling along the prairies, , 
Like a queachless fire it spreads, 
From workman's shop to mountain top thero’s mingled 
wrath aod wonder, 
It appale them like the lightning, and awakes them like 
the thunder. 


Tho woodman flings his ax aside ; 
The farmer leaves his plow ; 
The merchant etams bis ledger lids 
For other business now ; 
Toe artisan puts up his tools, 
The artst drops his brusb, 
And joloiog hands for Liberty, b 
To Freedom’s standard rusb: 
The doctor folds his suit of black, to Aight as best be may, 
And e'en the flirting exquisite is * eager for the fray.” 


The students leave their college rooms, 
Full deep in Greece and Rome, 
To make a rival glory 
For a better cause near home; 
The lawyer quita bis sults and writs, 
The laborer his hire, 
And in the thrilling rivalry 
The rich and poor aspire; 
And party lines are lost amid the patriot commotion, 
As wanton streams grow strong and pure within the heart 
of ocean. 


The city marts are echoless, 
The city parks are thronged ; 
In country stores there roars and pours 
The meuns to right the wronged ; 
The town-hails ring with mustering, 
From holy pulpits, ton, 
Good priests and preachers volunteer, , 
To show what men should do— 
To show that they who preach the truth and God above 
revere, 
Can die to save for man the blessings God has sent down 
here, 


And gentle fingers everywhere 
Tho busy needles ply, 
To deck the manly sinews 
That go out to do or die; 
And maida and mothers. ristors dear, 
And dearor wives ontvio 
Each other in the duty sad, 
That makes all say. Good-by”— 
The while in every throbbing heart that’s pressed in fare- 
weil kias, 
Arles pangs of hate on those who brought them all to 
this. 


The mustering men aro entering 
For near and distant tramps; 
The clustering crowds are centering 
Io barrack-rooms and camps; 
There le riveting and pivoting, 
And furbishtng of arms, 
And the willing marching, drilling, 
With their quick, exciting dbarme, 
Half dispel the subtio sorrow that the women needs must 
ſeel, 
When e’en for Right their dear ones fight tho Wrong with 
steel to stecL, 
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With hammerings and clamorings 
The armories are loud; 
Tolisome clangor, joy and anger, 
Like a cloud enwrap ench crowd ; 
Belting, buckling, cursing, chuckling, 
Borting ou: thelr “ traps” in throngs; 
Bomo are packing. come knapracking, 
Binging snutehes of old ronga. 
Fifers finger, lovers linger to adjust a badge or feather, 
And groups of drummers vuinly strive to reveille to- 
gether. 


And into many a havorasck 
The prayer-book’s mutely borne— 
Ita well-thumb’d leaves in faithfulness 
By wives and motbera worn; 
And round full many a pillar'd neck, 
O'er many a stalwart breast, 
The sweetheart wife's - he maiden love's 
Dear effigy’s caressed. 
God knows by what fur camp-fire may these tokons cour- 
age give, 
To fearloss die for Truth and Home, if not for them to live. 


And mon who've passed thoir three-seore ) ears 
Press on the ranks in flocks, 
Their eyes, like fire fram Hecla’s hrow, 
Burn through their snowy locks; 
And maim'd ones, with stont hearts, persist 
To mount the belt and gun, 
And crave, with teara—whilv forced away 
To march to Washiogtoa. 
t Why should we not? We love that Flag! Great God!“ 
they choking cry— 
We're strong enough! We're not too old for our coun- 
try's cause to die!“ 


And in the mighty muastering, 
No petty hate intrades, 
No rival discords mar the strength 
Of rising multitudes ; 
The jealousies of faith and clime 8 
Which fester in succesa, 
Give pluce to sturdy frlendsbips, 
Based on mutua! distress; (well 
For every thinking citizen who drawa the sword, knows 
The battle’s for Hamenity—for Freedom’s citadel ! 


Oh, Heaven! how the trodden hearis, 
In Europe’s tyrant world, 
Leap'd up with new-born energy 
When that Flag was unfurled | 
How those who suffered, fought, and died, 
In fields, or dungeon-chained, 
Prayed that the Flag of Wasuinaton 
Might float while varth remained! 
And weary eyes in foreign skies still flash with fire anew, 
When some good blast by peak and mast unfolds that 
Fiag to view. 


And they who, guided by its stars, 
Sought here the hopes they gave, 
Arc all aglow with pilgrim fire 
Their happy sbrines to save. 
Here—Scots and Poles, Italians, Gauls, 
With native emblems trickt ; 
Toere—Teuton corps, who fought before 
Fur Freiheit und fur Licht, 
While round the Flag the Irish like a human rampart go! 
They found Coad mile fadlthet here—thoy’ll give li to the 
foe. è 


From the vine-land, from the Rbine-land, 
From the Shannon, from the Scheldt, 
From the ancient houies of gentua, 
From the eainted home of Celt, 
From Italy, from IIungary, 
All as brothers join and come, 
To the sinew: braclag bugle, 
Aud the fvot-propelliag drum 
Too proud beneath the Starry Flag to die, and keep se- 
cure 2 
The Liberty they dreamed of by the Dannbe, Elbe, and 
Suir. 


„„ich sterbe gern fur Freiheit uud tur Licht 
Getreu der fahne der Ich Zugonchworen.““ 


1% hundred thousand welcomes.“ 


(German Song. 


— 
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From every hearth bounde up a heart, 
As spring from bill-side leaps, 
To givo itself to those proud streams 
That make resietlees deepa! 
No book -wrapt sage, furjage on age, 
Can point to such a sight 
As this deep throb, which woke from reat 
A People urmed for fight. N 
Peal out, ya bells, the tocsin peal, for never since the day 
When Peter roused the Christian world has Earth seen ` 
euch array. 


Which way we turn, the eyeballs burn 
With Joy upon the throng; 
Ml cheers aod prayers andemartial sire, 
The soldiers press along ; 
The masses swell and wildty yell, 
Ou pavement, tree, and roof, 
And sun-bright show’rs of smiles and flow'rs 
Of woman's love glve proof. 
Poal out, ye bells, from church and dome, in rivalrous 
communion [Union ! 
With the wild, upheaving masses, for the Army of the 


Onward trending, crowds attending, 
Still the army moves—and still 
Arms are clashing, wagons crushing 
In the roads and streets they fill; 
O'er them banners wave in thousands, 
Round them human eurges roar, 
Like the restleas-bosom'd occaa, 
Heaving on an iron shore. 
Cannons thuoder, people wonder whence tho endless 
river comes, [drums. 
With its foam of bristling bay'nete, and its cataracts of 


„Gad bless the Union Army,!” 
That holy thought appears 
To symbolize the trustful eyes 
That speak more loud than cheers. 
“ God bless the Union Army, 
And the Flag by which It stands, 
May it preservo with Freemau's verve 
What Freedom's God demands 1 
Peal out, ye bells, ye women pray, for never yet went forth 
So grand a band, for law and land, as the Muster of the 
North. 


— 2 —EÜ—— 


AMERICAN STAR. 
A Boxe or 1812. 


Coxk, strike the bold anthem, the war dogs are howling, 
Already they eagerly enuff up thelr prey; 
The red cloud of war o’er our forests le scowling, 
Soſt peace spreads her wings, aud flies weeping away. 
The Infants, affrighted, cling close to their mothers, 
The youths grasp their swords, for the combat propare, 
While beauty weeps, fathers and lovers and brothers, 
Who rush to display the American Star. 


THE 


Come, blow the shrill bugle, the loud drum awaken, 
The dread rifle seize, let the cannon deep roar; 

No heart with pale fear, or faint doubtings, be shaken, 
No slave’s bostile foot leaves a print on our shore. 

Shall sisters, wives, mothers, and daughters left weeping, 
Insulted by ruffians, be dragged to despair? 

Oh, no! from his hills the proud eagle comes sweeplag, 
And waves to the brave the American Star. 


The spirits of Washington, Warren, Montgomery, 
Look down from their clouds with bright aspects serene; 
Come, soldicra! a tear and a toast to their memory, 
Rei. lelug they'll see us as they once have been. 
To ua the high boon by the gods have been granted 
To epread the glad tidings of tiberty far; 
Let millions invade us—we'll meet them undaunted, 
And conquer or die by the American Star. 


Your hands, then, dear comradee—round Liberty's altar 
United, we swear by the souls of the brave, 
Not one from the strong resolution shall falter, 
To live independent or sink to the grave. 
Then, freemen, fle up—io! the bold banner’s flying, 
Tho high bird of liberty screams through the air, 
Beneath him oppreselon and tyranny dying 
Success lo the beaming American Star! : 
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TALK WITH READERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of ours, named Michael 
Beamer, writing from Manordale, Pa., states 
an interesting case of injury of the brain and 
consequent loss of consciousness, who at the 
end of five years was suddenly restored by 
elevating the depressed portion of the skull- 
bone. But we give the statement in his own 
words, regretting that he did not give the name 
and place of residence of the person injured. 

“A young man in Western Pa. ascended 
a tree in pursuit of a raccoon which he shook 
off, but unluckily fell from the tree himself 
and struck his head upon a atone, which pro- 
duced a fracture and indentation of the skull, 
causing pressur upon the brain. He was 
taken up insensible, and remaiped so for five 
years. Being a poor boy, he did not have the 
attention which his case required; finally, the 
physicians thought him a fit subject for experi- 
ment, and appointed a day to perform an ope- 
ration. In examining the head carefully, they 
found the depression in the skull-bone, which 
they raised, and the moment this was done 
the young man spoke, saying, ‘did you catch 
him?’ The first thing he recollected was the 
raccoon, though five years had elapsed since 
he -shook him from the tree. His mind 
seemed pretty near as clear and strong as 
before he received the injury.” , 

We think it singular that no more attention 
was paid to the head of this patient when is 
was known that he became insensible from 
the offects of a full. The physicians might 
have supposed that the injury to the brain was 
general, but they should have made a most 
careful examination. 

Our correspondent is puzzled to know why 
the mind may seem to be nearly as active as 
before when the brain had lain idle for five 
years. We presume that the whole brain 
had become weakened in consequence of its 
inactivity, but weakened alike in all ita parts; 
and it is fair to presume that such a young 
man having lain for five long years in an insen- 
sible state, and being awakened to consciousness 
in a single moment, struck the beholders with 
such astonishment, that they would not be 
very critical as to whether his mind was as 
before or not. They would be satisfied if 
he knew his friends and remembered hia 
former occupation, and was able to speak. 

Physicians frequently report that persons 
who have had certain injuries of the brain, 
not to such an extent, however, as to paralyze 
the brain and mind, exhibit no apparent lack of 
intelligence, but we never place great reliance 
on such statements, because their means of 
meaguring the activity and strength of mind 
between its manifestations in sickness and 
health are generally so very limited. 

The same writer states the following case: 
„A child in Butler, Pa., who fell, striking the 
back of the head upon a hard substance, when 
nine months old. The spine was affected, 
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showing blue spots at various times until he 
Was seven years of age. He learned to walk 
at the ordinary time. He appears to love his 
mother and playmates. His Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, and Alimentiveness are well 
developed, but in other respects his brain is 
almost idiotic. He knows no more now than 
he did at the age of nine months, though he 
is twenty-two years of age. He cries like an 
infant, and receives impressions like a child of 
nine months. His physiology is good, and so, 
apparently. is his phrenology. You maintain 
the doctrine, that the eize of the brain is the 
measure of power, other things being equal.” 
So we do, and that doctrine is correct. The 
brain of the person in question has been more 
than twenty-one years in an abnormal condi- 
tion, and though it has grown in size it has not 
been in a heaithy condition, otherwise it would 
manifest mind. The limbs of some children 
become paralyzed and never recover their 
normal vigor, and though they do not attain to 
a size so great as they would have done had 
they not been peralyzed, still they are not 
strong in proportion to their size. Muscles 
may grow by means of nourishment without 
being under the government and influence of 
a healthy nervous system, hence they will not 
exhibit a power in proportion to their size, 
simply because the nervous system is de- 
ranged, Other conditions are not equal. 


— —— —— 
LORD CAMPBHLL'S BRAIN. 
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Lorn CAurkkLI's brain was very large and 
remarkably healthy. Its weight was fifty- 
three ounces and a quarter. The heart was 
considered hypertrophied (enlarged), with 
atheromatous deposits in the valves of the 
aorta, commonly known as valvular disease of 
the heart; the right side of the heart was 
empty, but the left side was full of blood. 
The liver was enlarged and full of oysts. 
There are only two cases on, record of brains 
being larger than that of the late High Chan- 
cellor of England; the first is that of Cuvier, 
the great naturalist, whose brain weighed 
fifty-nine ounces four drachms and thirty 
grains; the next is that of Dupuytren, the fa- 
mous French surgeon; but in both these cases 
the brain matter was found in a state of dis- 
ease. The general weight of the brains of 
male adults in Europe varies from forty to 
fifty-two ounces, and tho brains of females are 
usually four to eight ounces less in weight 
than those of males, and it is singular to ob- 
serve that there is not one on record of a fe- 
male brain weighing more than forty-eight 
ounces. Here, in England, the brains of the 
Southern population are much smaller than 
those of the North. We learned a short time 
since that a very large hat manufacturer in 
London sends all his hats to the north of En- 
gland forsale. Another peculiar circumstance 
regarding this cerebral development is, that on 
the northeast of Scotland the brain matter is 
in much greater abundance with individuals 
residing in those localities than not only the 
other parts of Scotland, but of anywhere else. 
Now, Campbell, as well as Sir David Wilkie, 
and others of great mental capacity, were na- 


tives of Fifeshire.—English Paper. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 8. 


Cavrtousness —Continued. 


Tue proper training of this faculty is of 
very great importance, yet of very rare occur- 
rence, If it be about average in development, 


it should be judiciously addressed in connec- 
In respect 


tion with all the other faculties. 


11. cAvTiOUsNxss—LanGr. II. OAUTIOUSESS—SMALL. 


to certain practices, we may properly say to 
the child’s intellect, ‘The course you propose 
to pursue would be highly improper and un- 
reasonable; to Coliscientiousness it would be 
dishonest and unjust; to Veneration it would 
offend against the purity and holiness of God, 
or against a proper respect for superiors; to 
Acquisitiveness it would incur excessive ex- 
pense, and cost more than it would be worth; 
to Approbativeness it would be unpopular, 
and bring disgrace; to Self-Esteem it would 
be dishonorable, unmanly, and mean; to Ad- 
hesivencss it would wound the sensibility of 
friends; to Amativeness it would be ungallant 
and offensive to the opposite sex: and, finally, 
to Cautiousness it is not only dangerous in 


CAUTIOUSNRSS— LARGE. 


itself, bul there is a secondary danger, which 
involves the unhappiness of all the faculties, 
or of all tho interests of the individual; 
therefore the act should not be indulged in. 
Through the intellect, all these faculties may 
become aroused to act in conjunction with 
Cautiousness to dissunde the man from a par- 
ticular course. When all these powers are 
aroused, it would be very difficult to overcom 


such a phalanx of power by addressing any 
single faculty, Most people when they have 
done wrong, especially if they are hasty, 
ardent persons, plead us an excuse, I did not 
think,” “ I did not recognize the danger or the 
disgrace.’ Cautiousness large is likely to 
promote thoughtfulness where danger is possi- 
ble or probable. When all the faculties aro 
equally strong in the mind of a child, such a 
method of training as above suggested will be 
appropriate. 


The grand error which most persons make 
in training children, or in managing adults, is 
to appeal to the strongest faculty. Thus, if 
Approbativeness rules, disgrace and public 
sentiment are the only bugbe&rs addressed to 
the contemplation; and by sueh a course of 
training that faculty becomes, as it were, the 
only conscience the child has, When Cau- 
tiousness is too strong, it is the master ele- 
ment; consequently, mothers, nurses, and 
teachers attempt to awaken fear and arouse a 
sense of danger on all occasions. This may 
frighten the child into temporary obedience ; 
but there is no more real integrity and hon- 
ety in such obedience than there is in that 
fear which the whip awakens in thé horse or 
ox. Fear alone induces the obedience, and it 
is precisely so with the child if Cautiousness 
be the ruling power, and the address or in- 
fluence is brought chiefly to bear on that 
faculty. Such appeals to this excessively de- 
veloped faculty tend to increase the size of the 
organ, making the character still more un- 
balanced and warped. The organ sometimes 
becomes inflamed, really diseased, and hun- 
dreds have become insane through its excess- 
ive excitability. In the training of extra 
Cautiousness and timidity we should never 
threaten fearful punishments, such as shutting 
the child in the dark, extracting its teeth, or 
cutting its ears off, or giving it to the old 
beggar-man” to carry off, or calling the rats, 
for by these means we enkindle undying fear 
on the altar of the child’s Cautiousness; and 
though, when he is old enough to understand 
that the threats were made to be believed, but 
not to be executed, he can not rid himself of 
their influence on his disposition; and he not 
only loses his respect for our veracity, but all 
the sad effects of nerve-shattering fear cling 
to him for life. When Cautiousness is very 
large and active in children, they are apt to 
be excessively bashful in the presence of 
strangers. To the fond and ambitious mother 
this is a source of intense humiliation, She 
would fain have her children appear intelligent 
and self-possessed, especially in the presence 
of her valued friends. We know of nothing 
which makes a mother feel more chagrin and 
embarrassment than to have her children ap- 
pear like fools when her old associates call 
upon her—perhaps for the first time since her 
marriage—to have them run behind chairs, 
ekeep out of sight, cover their eyes with their 
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arms, or run like wild birds. The mother in 
her vexation frequently makes the matter 
worse for the child by chiding it, calling it 
foolish, and she threatens, perhaps shakes or 
pinches the poor, timid creature, while the 
amiable friends chime in, trying to persuade it 
that they will not hurt it. Thus everything 
which is said and done is addressed directly to 
the child’s Cautiousness, and makes the suf- 
ferer feel ten times more diffident than ever. 
The child in its embarrassment thinks the visit 
is made on purpose to promote its misery, the 
mother and the visitors seeming bent on pro- 
ducing an involuntary intimacy. Sometimes, 
when the company has retired, the mother be- 
rates and scolds her child, threatens to whip 
it if she does not actually do it, to shut it up 
in a dark. room if it ever again conducts so 
badly in company, and it thus lives in con- 
stant fear of other calls and another miserable 
hour, and the threatened consequences of con- 
stitutional bashfulness. When the door-bell 
rings or a carriage drives up to the house, and 
the mother is engaged in receiving the visitors, 
the child endeavors to make good his retreat to 
avoid a complication of evils. Perhaps he 
skulks away in some back hall or cold room 
and there palpitates with fear, expecting, if 
found, to be dragged into the presence of 
strangers, or get a whipping, or be imprisoned 
in a dark cellar for showing an unconquerable 
timidity instead of an impossible fortitude, 
The mother remembering how foolishly her 
children have acted in the presence of strangers, 
is perhaps glad to be rid of their presence, 
and if they are inquired for, she replies, care- 
lessly, Oh, they are about somewhere,“ but 
takes no pains to have them found and brought 
in, or to acsertain that they are comfortable ; 
and they are permitted to shiver for an hour 
with fear and cold in some safe hiding-place. 
Everybody will see that this is wretched man- 
agement, and, in the light of our subject, that 
it is calculated to increase, but never to cure, 
the difficulty; and the question arises, how 
can such children be trained to make a proper 
appearance, and how can their excessive ti- 
midity and bashfulness be allayed? Phren- 
ology solves this difficulty easily, and the 
solution appears so perfectly natural and sim- 
ple, that most persons, when it is presented, 
think that it is not science, but common sense, 
and therefore endeavor to defraud Phrenology 
of the credit of its discovery, forgetting that 
science is only common sense organized, and 
that phrenological science, like many other 
kinds of scientific truth, becomes common, and 
is blended with the general current of popular 
knowledge. The exposition of the practical 
method of managing bashful children is sim- 
ply this: the trouble to be obviated is the 
great excess of Cautioueness in the child who 
has, perhaps, a nervous temperament, which 
makes it peculiarly susceptible. Now, what 
is required to be done is, to allay the excite- 
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ment of Cautiousness; consequently no appeal 
should be made to it, but everything that is 
said or done should be addressed exclusively 
to the other faculties. Suppose, then, that 
company comes in, and the child appears 
timid ; let neither the mother nor the visitors 
appear to notice that the child is present; let 
it alone—do not look at it or speak to it, but 
let joyous and familiar conversation be un- 
restrained between the parent and the visitor. 
If the child be unnoticed, its Cautiousness will 
be in a few moments partially allayed, its 
curiosity excited, and perhaps it will venture 
slyly to approach the stranger to obtain a 
better position to see, hear, and enjoy. If the 
stranger desires to make the acquaintance of 
the child, it is very easy to start some subject 
that will awaken its interest by talking of 
picture books, hobby horses, kites, hoops, or of 
little boys and girls at home, and this should 
be done without looking sternly at the child. 
Nothing is so cowering to bashfulness as the 
direct, earnest gaze of a stranger. A well - 
timed appeal, in an easy, careless manner, to 
such things as the child can understand, and 
in which he may be supposed to feel an in- 
terest, will make his little heart pulsate with 
a pleasant excitement. How will the little 
eyes dilate and sparkle with joy, and how will 
the fancy, imagination, and intellect “ devour 
up the discourse!“ he will instantly approach 
the stranger with deep interest in all that is 
said, and stammer out a childish reply, without 
fear, or the consciousness that a stranger is 
present. The Cautiousness of the child is 
now of course allayed. What has become of 
its fear? It has been hushed to repose, and 
the stranger discovers what the mother knew 
before, that the child is not a fool, but an in- 
telligent, happy being. We should be ashamed 
not to be able to allay the fear of the most 
timid child in ten minutes, so that it would be 
willing to talk, or approach us without fear. 
So many times have we tried the experiment, 
that we have but little patience with people 
who manage timid children as we have before 
described, when they might save themselves 
all the inconvenience and trouble which timid- 
ity produces, and procure a complete and con- 
trolling influence over the child in ao happy a 
manner and with such readiness and ease, 
that they would study the theory of training 
which Phrenology affords. 
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To New SusscRiaens AND AcENTSs.—We 
have extra copies of the Jannary and February numbers, 
ao that those subscribers who desire it, can commence 
with the year. Will our friends who desire to begin with 
the year say so, when sending in subscriptions, and the 
early numbers will be sent. Women are acting as agents 
and obtatning women for snbscribers the present year 
more than ever before, for which they have our warmest 
thanks. 
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CLUBBING WITH THE MAGAZINES, xTc.—We 
will send the JovnxAL for 1882 and a yearly copy of eicher 
The Atlantic, Harper’s, Godey's, or any other $8 maga- 
zine, for $8 50, The Jouznat and either Tha I rticu’tu- 
rist, Hovey's Magasine, Arthur's Magasine, or any other 
$2 magazine, for $2 50. Canada subscribers must add 
the American postage. 
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OPINIONS OF TEE PEOPLE. 
Epe. Pxnrx. Jovnnax—l inclose one dollar to 
renew my subscription, for I am a great lover of the Jour- 
nal, and hope to be able to have it as a companion throngh 
life. Asa young man, I feel its counsels to be Indispens- 
able. B. W. B. 
Paxsrsron, N. J., Jan. Sth, 
Expora, Iowa, Jan. 12, 1862. 
Toclosed I send you fifteen names for the Purr- 
NOLOOIOAL and Warax-Cure Jecrnas, which number I 
intend to increase to twenty. I feel well repaid for my 
exertion in getting up the club in the increusen degree of 
health I have acquired, in consequence of runntag 
around over this pralrie village, in the cold, bracing at- 
mosphere. Mies F. E. 8. 
[Our ladies should be more in the open air, not merely 
to saunter abroad without alm or errand, for that kind of 
exercise does not thoronghly invigorate the system; but 
to go forth with an object to accomplish, with the mind 
all alive with an appropriate purpose. This tends to 
make the bracing air a medicine, and the labor a natural 
“Invigorator.” We cordially commend the method of 
Miss F. E. S., as indicated by her letter.—Eps.} 


Messns. Eprrons: Though I live among the 
Granite Hills of New Hampshire, I am not ont of the 
range of yonr valuable booke and journals. I I ever feel 
depressed and lonely for the want of company or amuse- 
ment, let me take up one of your books or journals, and 
my mind le immediately animated, and I have all the 
company I want. Your PnaxNOLOOILICAL I think the most 
valuable paper I ever perused, and I could submit to 
almost any other deprivation than to fall of receiving it 
monthly. The more I study Phrenology, tho more the 
evidence of ita truth and value appear, and so soon as I 
can command the means, I wiil order many of your works. 

M. M. T. 


To Correspondents. 


M. M. T.—1. What is the effect on character 
arising from the deficiency of Suavitiveness or Agrecable- 
ness 


Anat. Those who have the organ in question weak, speak 
and act in a point blank manner, are nngentle, say things 
Bo that they go against the grain,” command when they 
should request, order when they should persuade, and 
lack that smoothness and pliability that soothes aud 
pleases. g 

2. Is not a large development of the mental tempers- 


ment as essential to intellectuality as is a goed endowment 
of the intellectual organs ? 


Ans. No. The mental temperament, joined with a good 
Intellectual development of brain, are the conditions of 
the highest intellectuality; but with a large intellectual 
brain nud a vital-motlve temperament, more intellectual 
(intellectual) power may be expected than from an aver- 
age intellectual brain, with a high degree of the mentat 
temperament. No amount of strongth and perfection of 
the wagon (tempcrament) can make up for a want of 
power in the horse (intellectual brain), 


8. How oan you tell by the examination of the head 
which parent the person resembles in the tone of the mind. 


Ans. Some forms of head are masculine, others femi- 
nine. Ifa man have the developments most commonly 
found prominent in the female head, we infer that he re- 
sembles his mother in disposition. Jf a woman bave the 
organic developments usually strongest in the male head, 
we Judge that abe inherits her disposition from the father. 
Five years ago we published an article on this subject, 
and now think we will repeat it some time this year. 

E. W. T.—We are not wise enough to compre- 
dend what your frst question means. 

Yonr second question, as to persons with turn-ap noses 
having large Combativeness, we reply: A sharp nose in- 
dicates general activity, but it does not always accompany 
large Combativeness. Tou bad better look on the head 
to learn the size of the organs, for a poreon might inherit 
his organ of Combativeness, whether large or small, from 
one parent, and the nose, blunt or sharp, from the other 
parent. 
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E. W. T.—I. I see it stated in the PRRRN OO 
Toat . that Wesly trl bis Firmness from 
mother. Is no a facu en astron - 
herited from the father ? a a 


Ans. Yes; Firmness being generally larger in man 
than in woman, those who have It large, usually inherit 
from the father—but If a mother bas an organ excesslvely 
arge, especially an organ which belongs to the category 
of masculine characteristics, such as Firmness or Com- 
bDativeness, the son takes them from her more naturally 
than the daughter. 


2 A phrenological author speaks of woman as “the 
more teachable sex.” Does she learn Phrenology more 
readily, on an average, than man? 


Ans, Tes, and children learn it most readily. 


8. May not one person with a certain faculty only fall 
(Constructiveness, for example), but who has cultivated it 
steadily for some time, exhibit moro talent in that direction 
than avother with the same faculty large, but who has 
never exercised it to any considerable extent? If “0, 
would not the phrenologiat and the acquaintances of the 
two disagree ? 


Ans. Yes, on the same principle that an average mus- 
ele which fs well trained, is more effective than a large 
one that has had no training. 

4. Were those men who havo la hen 
Webster, Bonaparte, ete.) dull scholae or 1 r BÁ 

Ans. That depends entirely on the temperament. Wo 
never heard that either Clay or Bonaparte were dull as 
scholars. 

G. KINO. —We'have no- unbound number of the 
Journal containing the phrenological character of Major- 
General Fremont. When he was a candidate for Presi- 
dent, in 1856, we published his character and blography. 
We think it probable we shall republish it before the 
present volume eball be completed. 


Business Notices, 


Tur Journar is published striotly upon the 
CADH BYSTAM ; coples are never mailed to individual sub- 
ecribors until patd for, and always discontinued when the 
subscription expires. Hence we force the JovesaL upou 
none, and keep no eredit books, experience having demon. 
strated that the cash system js altogether the best for both 
subscriber and publisber. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure; 
bat our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- 
celve the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but fatend that any 
month's jasue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
plus after supplying subscribers. 


Frienps—Co-workers.VoLUNTARY AGENTs, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage fn the good 
work of extending tho circulation of these unlque and yal- 
uable periodicals, A little well-dirceted effort, Just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we not hear from yon? 


Postace Stamps.—aAs the old stamps are no 
longer received in payment of Postage, onr friends will 
oblige us by sending new ones instead, any quantity of 
which will be received in payment of books or subscrip- 
tions. 


HavING aren a member of a club at some 
previons time does not entitle persons to renew thelr sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club ja formed. Our 
terms are: far 10 copies, ordered at onco (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

Teacuens, Eprrora, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are Invited to obtain subscribers in the gelghborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer- 


tificates from the Publlahers, on Presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations. 


Cuuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are destrous of making a present of a yol- 
ume to friends at a distance, 


Sunscripens may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Jovanat sent the full time. 


Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the JOURNAL. 


Special Hotices. 


IMPROVEMENTS made in the machinery for 
manufecturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, have enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfections bitherto unavoidable in their prodaction, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains nnehanged by years of continued 
use, white the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use oi the Gold Pen, 

The Gold Pen is always ready aud reliable, while the 
steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one selecte 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, 60 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, according to size, tho average wear of every 
ono of which will far outlast a gross of the best Stee! Pens. 

Bold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive promot attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed, 

Address, A. Montow, 25 Malden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. Wo use bis pens, 
and enn assuro our readers of their excellence.”— N. Y. 
Tribune. 

„Wo have been in the habit of netng these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and have always found them the best in- 
atrurnents of the kind tbat have fallen in our way.”— 
N. F. Evening Post. 


Teerns. upon Allen“ system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, guma 
ronf, and ruga of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the TRUS EXPREseton Of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It ta the height of art to conceal art. This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest, 

A descriptive pamphiet may be obtatned by addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Son, 23 Bond Street, Now York. 


J. PARRISR, 323 Canal Street, New York, 


manufacturer of Shirts, Bosoms, Wristhands, and Collars, 
is now selling at prices to suit the times: 

Mon's and Boys’ White Sbirts, & cents; Linen Bosom 
‘do., 75 centa, $1, 61 20; and superior made, io meseure, 
eut ny a practical shirt-cutter, aad fit guaranteed, six for 
89, 470 50, and 62. 

D Ladies will find at thie Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands, for sbirt-making, at 
very low prices. 


Instructions Id Gymnastics, containing 


a full Description of more than Eight Hundred Exerelees, 
and Ihustrated b7 Five Hundred Engravings, hy J. E. 
d'Alfonce. Geo. F. Neshitt and Co., eorner of Wall and 
Water streets New York, publishers. 


FOWLER & WELLS’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounee to our readers that we are ready to farnish what 
we beticve to be 


THE VERY BEST 8TEEL PENS EVER MADE. 


These pens have been manufactured expressly for us hy 
Josian Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains bave been spared in 
their conetruction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens nade, named as follows: 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Snltable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who destre to write a very fine, ncat band; 

‘ TUE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, euen as business correspondence, 
bookkeeping, schools, public offices, and tbe hike 3 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which beavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can bo made, feom an ordinary 
coarsa lino io one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changin the adjustment 

These Pens aru put up in patent boxes, containing balf 
a gross each. Persons ordering a box can bave all of one 
kind, or two dozens of each kind, in the box, as they 


fer. 
ens PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 


A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 


FOWLEEB AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bo- 
toro the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are toappear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
Tupus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


22 a E ES 
RARE CHAN CR— TIE Best Yet. 
A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY FAMILY NEW YORK 
PAPER. 
Perfect Treasury of Amusement and Information, 
THE WEEKLY NEW-YORKER, 


A FIRST-CLASS NEW YORK WEEKLY FAMILY 
PAPER, eight pages, illustrated, beautifully printed on 
the best puper, with contributions and articles, stories, 

oems, anecdotes, etc., by Washington Irving, Tennyson, 

ogfecllow, Bulwer, Dickens, W. Gilmore Simms, Haw- 
thorue, Mrs. Sigourney, Thackeray, Peter Parley, Alice 
Carey, and others. 

Tne Weekly “ NEW-YORKER” (prononneed a supe- 
rior pubbeation to the New York ger) ia offered at 
Two Dollars a year, nominally ; but in reality costing only 
One Dollar, Inssmuch as every subscriber sending imme 
diately to the office Two Dollars, will receive the paper 
regolarly mailed for ove year, and by the firet mail any 
one of the following standard books and articles he or she 
may designate. 


BOOK PREMIUMS. 


Lira or WAS RIXO TOR. Lrre or Lararerre. 
Lirz oF MARION. Lire or FRANKLIN. 
Lira or JACKSON. Lire or CLAY. 

Lire or CALDOUN,. Lire or NAPOLEON, 


LIFE OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
LIFE OF MART QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE BONAPARTE 
FAMILY. 


LIFE OF THE THREE MRS. JUDSONS. 
LIFE OF MARY AND MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
LIFE OF THE REV. CHARLES WESLEY. 


The Heroines of History; being biographies of cele- 
brated characters, with steel portraits of Cleopatra, Isa- 
della of Spain, Joan of Arc, Maria Teresa, Josephine, 
Elizabeth of England, Mary of Scottand, Catharine of 
Russia, and Maria Roland. 

Mra. Pullen's “ Needlework,” with patterns elegantly 
printed in cotors on tinted paper. 

“Tbe Soclable;“ or, One Thousand and One Home 
Amusements: Cnarades, Tablenux, Forfeite, Parlor Games, 
Puzzles, etc., with some 3:0 engravings and diagrame. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertuinmen's, illustrated. 

The American Orntor's Own Book: being selections 
from the abtest English and American oratora 

These are all handsome-bound volumes by the flret au- 
thors, and euitable to be added to the ſamliy library to be 
preserved and read by its succe-sive owners. 

So as to make up in value the full subscription price, to 
those disposed to make up ciubs we offer the fullowing 
liberal inducements: 

Three Copice one year and Three Boo. . $5 00 
Five Copies one year and Five Banks. nae 
Ten Copies one year and Ten Books. 


To secure a first-class weekly newspaper for an entire 
years avd the above rare advantages, send immediately 
wo Dollars to the publisher of the WEEKLY NEW- 
YORKER, 
C. MATHEWS, 105 Fulton Street, New York. 


The gift will be sent immediately on recetpt of the snb- 
acription money, and a gift of her or his own cboosing, as 
above promised. Is tour: antad to every such subecribor. 

N.B.—Fitty Centa additional must be added by city sub- 
scribers to pay for its delivery. it 


Straten ISLAND Fancy Dyzine 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Offices—Nos. 5 and T John Street (two doors from 
Broadway), Now York, and 47 North Eigbth Street, Phil- 
adelpùia. 

Dye Siik, Woolen, and Fancy Gonds in the piece or 

arment; also, Crape and o’her Sbawis, Riobons, Fringes, 

rimmieg. etc. Curtains of Lace, Damask, etc., and 
Shawis cleansed and re-finished, Goods received and re- 
turned by Exprese. 

Only one Upice n Nevo Yo: k—xo orrio IN BROOKLYN. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
41. Nos, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


NEW 
Exectro-Gatvanic BATTERIES, 


OELEBEATED FOR TUE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND BINILAR DISEAGEA, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Prices, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


[Mancn, 


Firt! Frere! FIRE! 


FROM FIRE-MARSHAL BAKER, OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 

The undersigned, having examined the construction 
and operation of Dr. COLBURN’S Evaporator for Hot- 
Alr Registers, recommends its use by those heating their 
douses by a Furnace, not only to moisten tno air of the 
apartments, but also to lessen the liability of fire about the 
Registers. If the vessels are kept supplied with water, its 
continual evaporation between the jambs of the hot-air 
pipes will greatly lessen the danger of the floor-beams 
and other wood - Work from becoming charred or set on fire 
—the cause of many conflagrations. 

A. E BAKER, Fims MRI. 


By evaporating water from this apparatus directly in the 
room, the alr will become se moistened that it WILL NOT 
CH&CK OR DRAW APART your Picture Frames. or injure 
the varvish of your O'l Paintings; it will nlso prevcot in- 
jury to Pianos and other musical instruments Thero is 
scarcely a dwelling heated by a Furnace in thie city, bat 
the wood-work furniture, pictures, or musical instruments 
are injured by the DET kar. Apply water to your Begis- 
ter. and this will cease. k 

No Church or Public Scbool should be without this in- 
vention. From one to two gallons of water can be evap- 
orated during church servico trom each Register. The 
sermon will be appreciated, os tbere will be no * hacking,” 
„ coughing,” or BLERPY MEMBERS, if the air is thoroughly 
moistened. 

All orders left at No. 512 Broadway, New York, will be 
punctually attended to by COLBUEN & CO. 


PRICE LIST. 
REGISTERS IN FLOOR. 


No. 1—82 0. For more than one, $1 75 each. 
No. 2— 8 00. “ “ K 250 “ 
No, 8— 9 50. “ u „ 83 00 “ 
No. 4— D 00. (ex size.) “ “ 400 


REGISTERS IN WLL OR BIDE. 
Upright, Silver Plated, 65 00. More than one, @4 00. 
` Brass, 4 0%. i 85 410. 


Urns for Stoves, 2 00. “ 4 00. 


Baker, SMITH & Co., SoLE Pro- 


priotors and Manufacturers of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming and Ventllattog Private 
Dwettings, etc., by Low Pressure Steam. 

7 Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 

GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 

REPAIRING. 
Only Manufactory and Office—Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
8TREET, New York. 


GUTTA-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Bore MANUFAOTUREZS, 


13 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY gr., 


THE 
CHEAP®+ST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fire and WATER- 
Poor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
and sent tw all 
parts of the coun- NEW YORK. 
try, with full direc- 


tions for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN end other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Lenther, Giasa, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, ete., etc. The onty article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 


78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 


CANES. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND IVORY-MOUNTED 
WALKING CANES, OF EVERY DESCBIPTION 
AND PRICE. 

The Largest, Cheapest, and Best Assortment in the 

City can be found at A. COX’S 8ON’3, 
8t No. 25 Maiden Lane. 


WALKING 


GEORGE L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portanie raters, WATER 
AND Steam H RATING Apparatun, KITCHEN AND IL. aux- 
DRY Kanors, Rearereus, VENTILATORS ETC, REPAIRS 
ror THR RaprowamM RANGES AND Furxaces. No. 54 East 
481TH STREET, BETWEEN BroaDWay AND UNIVERSITY 
Placor, New Yous. 121. 


THe Races or MEN, wrr Por- 


TRAITS.— Origin of Races, New Theory of Population, 
given in THE ILLUSTRATED HY DROPATHIC ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for 88 00. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. 


HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. 


Pat upon 


rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


- READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


„ WORKING Farmer AND UNITED 


STATES JOURNAL.” 


A large Monthly Journal, devoted to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Mechanics, Liw-rature, Science, Art, and Current 
Events. Edited by Prof. JAMES J. MAPES. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


The Proprietors, desirous of Increasing the circnlation 
and influence of their Paper, now commencing its FOUR- 
TEENTII VOLUME, offer the following 


VERY LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS. 


By remitting Onr Dol LA you will receive the Working 
Farmer and U. S. Journal for one year, and in addition 
either of the ELEGANT STERL PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 


“MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME,” 


a epirited Engllab Engraving, of the highest artistic 
merit, sheet 24x30 Inches, or the beautiful Engraving, 
“BPARKING,” 

from the celebrated picture of F. W. Edmonds, N. A. Each 
subscriber must remit nine cents in postage stamps, for 
postage on Engraving, which will be sent by mail in a 
pasteboard case. ‘ 

Any ono sending uaa club of 

‘hungry SUBSCRIBERS, and inclosing three dollars, and 
tweuty-seven cents tn stamps fur postage on Engravings, 
will reccive three Engravings for the Subscribers, and a 
river pencit-cas: and gold pen. 


A PREMIUM FOR TEN SUBSCRIBERS, 
with an engraving to each, 

A HANDSOME MAHOGANY STEREOSCOPE, 
with twelve Deartisul Stereoscopic Views, which with the 
Engraviogs, will be sent by expreas. 

FURTHER INDUCEMENTS. 


Those who prefer other papers to the premiums we have 
offered, muy avail themselves of the following, Viz. : 

We will furnish any of the TWO-DOLLAR WEEK- 
LIES, and the WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOUR- 
NAL, for the price of the weekly atone. 

We will furnish any of the MONTHLY MAGAZINES, 
for which $3 or more is charged, with the 

WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, 
for less than the price of the Magazine alone. 

22 00 will pny for one year's subscription io the WOREK- 
ING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, and either of 
the fullowing TWO-DOLLAR Publications: 

THE METHODIST, one ofzthe best Rellglous Papers 
in the country. 

The J. Y. WEEKLY TIMES. 

The N. T. WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

The HOME JOURNAL. 

PHILADELPHIA SATTRDAY EVENING POST. 

ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 

N. Y. WEEKLY WORLD. 

NEW YORK LEDGER. 

NEW YORK MERCURY. 

PETERSON's LADIES’ NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 

FORNEY'3S WAR PRESS. 

N. Y. ARGUS. 

22 20 will pay for ono year’s subscription to the WORK- 
ING FARMER AND C. S. JOURNAL, and either of 
the following IIIKEE- DOLLAR Publications: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 

22 50 for HARPER'S WEEKLY and the WORKING 
FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL for one year. 

$2 75 will pay for one year's subscription to the 

WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, 

The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, and 

GODET S LADY'S BOOK. 

It ts well known that all Magazines and Weekly Papers 
are obtained at very low rates by News Dealers and those 
taking large quantitics, which accounts for our ability to 
furnish them on the terms named above, 

Published by MAPES & LOCKWOOD, 
23 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

Specimen copies, with Premium List, gratis. lt 


Tue CHRISTIAN AMBASSADOR IS 


the Universalist paper of the State of New York, edited 
by Rev. John M. Austin, and publisned weekly, at 62 2 
ear in advaner. Address J. II. HARTER, Agent, Au- 
urn. N. V., or HENRY LYON, Ageut, 97 Bleecker 
Street, New York. 
Specimen copies sent on application as ahove. 


A DEMOCRATIC AND CONSERVATIVE NEWSPA- 
PER IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Tue New York WEEKLY ARGUS. 


TO RESTORE THE UNION AWD MAINTAIN TIER OOXSTITU- 
TION. 

For several years the Democratic and Conservative 
sentiment of the Nation has been keenly alive to the 
necessity of being faithfully and ably represented by a 
first-class Newspaper, published in tbe city of New York, 
sustaining the same relation to it as does tho New York 
Tribune to Abolitionism and all kinds of Kadicaliem. 

The undersigned, from thelr connection with the Albany 
ATLAS AND Ante one of the oldest and best known 
Democratic papers in the Unton—had been constantly 
urged to respond to this demand by establiehing a first- 
clase weckly he wepaper in the city of New York, adapted 
to general circulation. They yielded to the wisbes of tbeir 

itical frienda, and traneferred tbe publication of tbelr 
Weekly to the city of New York, and issued it under the 
name of tho 


NEW YORK WEEKLY ARGUS. 


The experiment has met with complete success. We 
are grateful to the friends of sound political prineiplee, 
tbat they have enabled us in a few weeks io cswblish, on 
a paying baaie, a firef-clasa Aew York Week y aper. 
We have everywhere mei with cordial co-operation, and 
clabs of subscribers, from all parta o! the country, are 
being rapidly added to our liat. 

Tho frends of the New York Wrexiy Aroua may 
boldly challenge comparlso of it with any other New 
York Wee ly, both as to e appearance and 
the contents of its pages. They already inaist, and we 
intend to make good tbeir claim, that it is the 


HANDSOMEST AND BEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
IN NEW YORK. 


No labor or expense will be spared to make a paper of 
which Democrate and Conservative men will be proud. 
The responsible editors aro 


CALVERT COMSTOCK, WILLIAM CASSIDY, AND 
ELON COMSTOCK, 


with ample additional speolal assistance in the several 
i of the paper. 

o austatn such a paper, and enable it to imfluence the 
olitical sentinient of the Nation an ample subscription 
iat is necessary, end we appeal to those whose opin. ons it 

represents, to give it 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND sUBSCRIBERS 


during the present year, This con bo easily done bya 
general effort—as tho paper ie afforded to ciubs at the low 
price of One DolLAR à YRau. Shall it be done? We 
Jeave the answer to those who wish the sucoess of such a 


aper. 
* TERMB. 


Single eubseription per annum.. 
Three copies one year 
Eight “ 5 tere 


Additional coples, cach... 
Twenty copies, to one addr 


With an extra copy to the person seuding the club. 

To any person sending a club of 10 we will send the 
Albany DarLY ATLAR AND ARGUS, One year, gratis, 

Payable: hows in advance, 

Lettera, wocther containing remittances or otherwise, 
should be addressed to the undersizaet, corner of Broad- 
way and Park P.ace (opposite City Hall Park), New York. 

COMSTOCK & CASSIDY, Proprietors. 


TWELVE CHRISTMASES IN A YEAR, 


AND EVERY ONE MERRY. 


The most pleasing und valuable Chrisimas present to a 
Boy and Girl is 


MERRY’S MUSEUM. 


It is the best Juvenile Magazine published, as ts proved 
by ite Hfe of twenty-one years. and ka tens of thousands 
of subscribers. 

The January number contains a splendid steel engrave 
ing of Arx Sur, editress of the celebrated Puzzle Depart- 
ment, and a cho'ce piece of musia by Wm. B. Bradbury. 
Paizes for solution of puzzles giveu monthly. Liberal 
premiums for obtaining subscribers. Terms, $1 a year, la 
advance; single copies ten cents. 

Address J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 

111 Fulton Street, New York. 


(yr Liboral Indueemenu given to good Agents. 
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A FRIEND OF OURS OFFERS THE 


following varieties of fruit trees, in good condition, for 
transplanting, at only one kaly the regular prices. 


APPLES—FIVE TO EIGHT FEET HIGH. 
25 Cents Each—@20 per Hundred. 
GUMMER VARIETIES. 


Red Astrachan, Tart Bough, 
Early Joe, Early Strawberry, 
Early Hervest, Summer Queen, 
Sweet Bough, Golden Sweet. 
Early Buffiagton, 


FALL VARIETIES. 


Fall Pippin, Porter, 
Gravensteln, Fameuse, 
Rambo, English Sweet, 
Hawley or Dowse, Holland Pippin. 


Jersey Sweet, 
WINTER VARIETIES. 


Rhode Island Greening, Newtown Pippin, 
Baldwin, Lady, 


Roxburry Russet, Minister, 
Northern Spy, Sevk-no-farther, 
Esopu’s Spitzenburgh, Vandevere, 
Talman's Sweeting, Pomme Grise, 
waar, Lady's Swovting, 
King, Mother, 
Pock's Pleasant, Hubbardaton Nonesuch, 
Red Canada, Wagener. 
Golden Russet, 

FOR PRESERVING. 
Siberian Crab. ' 


CHERRIES—FIVE TO TEN FEET RIQI. 
Price 50 Cents Each. 


Coe’s Transparent, Elton. 
Black IIoari, Napoleon Blanrreau. 
Ox Heart, Yellow Spanish, 


May Bigarreau, Early Purplo Gulnguo, 


American Heart, Etkhorn, 
Belle Magnifique, Belle de Choisy, 
Butner's Yeilow, May Dake, 


Arden’s Early White Heart, Curration, 

Holland Big:.rreau, Rockport Bigarreaa, 
Sweet Montmorency. Downton, 

Wendell's Mottl'd Bigarreau, Downer’s Lato Red. 
Brack Tartarian, Gov, Wood, 

Black Engle, Davenport's Early. 
Knight's Eurly Black, 


PEARS—FOUR TO SIX FEET HIGH. 
Price 50 Cents Each, 
BUMMER VARIETIES. 


Osband’s Summer, Tyson, 
Dearborn's Seedling, Bartle‘t, 
Bloodgood, Madeleine. 


FALL VARIETIES. 


White Doyenne (Virgalieu), 
Gray Dovenne. 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 
Stevens’ Genesee, Belle Lucratlvo, 
Beurre Oswego, Doyenne Siculle, 
Van Mon, of Leon LaClerc, Duchesa d'Orleans, 
Beurre Dell, 
Fondante d'Autumne. 
WINTER VARIETIES. 
Beurre d’Aremburgb, Calumbia, 
Glout Marceau. Winter Nellis. 
Vicar of Wakefield, 


PLUM3—FOUR TO BIX FEET HIGH. 
Price (0 Centa Each. 


Jefferson, 
Coe’a Golden Drop, 


Flemish Beauty, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Ouondaga, 


Washington, 
Reine Clande de Bavay, 
Prioce’s Imperial Gage, Huliu's Superb, 

Groen Gage, Monroe. 
ORNAMENTAL—SIX TO TEN FEET HIGH. 
Price 50 Cents to $1 00 Each. 

Horse Chesnut. 

Particular pains will de taken in marking and packing 
all trees, for which a moderate charge will be made— 
about one cent per tree. Orders for any of the above 
trees, with remittances f.r the same, may be sent to the 
pubtiahera of this puper (FowLEa AND WII, 303 Broad- 
way, New York), at a reduction of Afty per cent from tho 
foregolpg prices, All trees warranted as represented or 
money refunded, Orders should be sent in carly, so that 
the best time for transplanung may be selected. 


DENTISTRY. 


DR. WAIT & BON, 5 Bond Sircet, near Broad say, 
perform every branch of Dentistry tn the most sclentifio 
manner. Treih extracted under the te Chemical y 
Pur fied Chim orm. witho: t pain or dunger, Keautiful 
sets inserted from $10 to #25. Gold tings trom @1 10 88, 
warranted: bone and amalyam fo cents to $1. Children’s 
tecth attended io and regulated in the moet eareful and 
economical manner. Sensitive eth trented and filled 
without pain. Refer to ur. J. O. Pond, W. N. Gilchrist 
J. Worster, Z 8. Webb, and Rev. Dre. Isaac Ferria, Joe 
Parker, and 8. Burchard. 41. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 


Scorrism American JOURNAL; 


A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF SCOTSMEN IN AMERICA, 
AND TO THK DISSEMINATION OF 
SCOTTISH LITERATURE AND NEWB. 
FIFTH YEAR, 


On January 2, 1562, was commenced à now volume (V.) 
nf the Boorrian Auentcan Jourwar; and in futuro the 
numbers Imsuel between the first and last days of cach 
year wli] conatitate a complete volume, of conventent sz 
jor binding: and each number will contain a most enter- 
ainiog and instructive repertory of readiog matter, galcu- 
ated i interest all readers of Iiritieh origin. The Seor- 
ren AMRRICAN Jockwar, though decldediy internatios sk 
in us Constant efforts to promote peace aad prosperity bo- 
ween the people of Great Britula and America, ls yet 
puphatically Scouish lu is coplous records of all events 
pecurring in Scotland that can be regarded of the least 
jnturest to natives of that country residing la America; 
aud to this“ news from home” te added, weekly, a sum- 
mary of general intelligence from England, Ireland, aud 
other parts of the world. 

A diminguiahing feature of the Scorrmn Amertoan 
l is ils regular republication—earhatim et I era 
not the leading articles of the prominent British 
newspapers and other 8 upon the most important 
lopies of the day. Thila feature la a unique one, sod baa 
been found very accepinble to the peopie of the United 
States, ns it supplies a long-needed desideratum In the 
Union, In reference to the * editoriala" of the Scorri 
American JoORNAL, it lem signifeaot fact that the Brith 
press frequeotly acknowledges thelr lntrinale truth and 
ures by copiously extracting from our columus, and 
lecjaring Wat the Scurran AMenican Journal ia the 
vot ate and Interesting paper publiehed in America, A 
onen weekly summary is alse given of the principal 
tema of American news, and a similar narrative of events 
ranepiring in the various Britian Provinces, the latter 
eaturé supplying a deficiency which was felt in several of 
è Provinces, of loteligence aa to what Was transpiring 
n other parta of the British Possessions. 

In the fortheoming volume of the Sorten AMERICAN 
lownyat imcrenved space will be devoted to the literary 
lepartment, in the publication ofa rial tales and abetehes, 
rividly illustrating the customs, habits, sentiments, and 
tonora! characteristics of the people of Scotland--each 
ale emanating from the pen of an author of celebrity. Aa 
yoretofore, particular care will be exerciaed in the cholee 
f originat poet y, composed by writers of acknowledged 
reniue aod purlty of thought, resident bere or abroad, Ip 
he frat number of the new volume was commenced u 
leeply Interoating tale, entitled 


“THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS BON.” 


This talo will prove to be one of the most interesti 
‘ver published, and will be appreciated by all — Y 


rewilere, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. f 

PATALA IN ADVANOR, 
ingle copies, enn .... 5 ch. 
Juo copy for one ear s. eee 
aun BATES. 

re capleos sssins ETEEN A. eee eee 710 00 
Pwelve opleen. nl 9 — 444 trees 29 00 
Twenty Ave pee . SU VO 


Specimen coplos sent gratis. 

Subscribers in the Provinces may remit their subscrip- 
long in provincial money. Odd change in provinelal 
st- ellen state. 

Coptes forwarded to Europe per mali, United States 
„stage palid, for ki, or 144, aterilug, per sunum. 

Sutseriphons for the current year ure now being reeolv- 
J, abd should be furwarded wijhoul delay to 


A. M. STEWART, 
No. 87 Park Row, New York. 


A. S. FULLER, HORTICULTURIST, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

SEIN CATALOUUE of TRERS, PLANTS, and 

nb us, Ineluding Wholesale and Retail Prices of 

JLAPEVINES, now ready. Sent free to ait apphieants. 


ARTIFICIAL 
LES. 
(PALMER’S.) 


The most perfect, most approved, and 
nsemi, Arms of superior exeullyner, 
Feet for Wins shoriencd by hip disdase 
unique, useful, and comely. 


Dk. E. D. HUDSON, z 
No, 2 Clinton Mall, New York. 


Peruvian Guano, 
GOVEENMENT BEAND AND WEIGIT. 
UPERVPIOSPUATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST, 
LAND PLASTER, 
‘or sale by A, LONGETT, H CIT Street, cor. Fulton, 


— 


„ 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


For Churcha, Schools, Farma, 
Factories, eto, 


STEEL These Beils are made from an 
alloy of tel, by n new 
that onables the proprictors to gl 


them at one half the price of 
others, and at the samo tims to fur- 
nisd a very superior Bell, They 
are not liable to bronk, and 
warranted, For particulars rola- 
tira to Size, Koya, Hangings, 
Prices, and Warranty, send 
Circular to the Manufacturere, 
BROWN X WHITE, 
S% Liberty Street, New York. 


Vanity FAIR. 
VANITY FAIR. 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
We offer as premium 10 
EVERY THKEE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
VANITY FAIR, 
A copy of the 


AERTEMUS WAED LETTERS, 
To be shortly published, in book form, by Rudd & Carle- 
ton, of thie city. ['riee 81 vi. 
We will gend any other Ona Dollar Publication which 
may be preferred. 
r ve do bot prepay the paper to Premium Subsoribers, 
al the 
BOOK WILL BE SENT POSTAGE FREE. 
TERMA OF SUNACEIPTION. 
One Copy one year, p a 282 
* * und " Artemus Ward Leitera," 


( 2 


COMPOSITION 


BELLS 


© coun 
S 8888 8 


Quarto Dictionary, postege uopald....... 
Three copies, one year, and Worcester 


Quartu Dictionary Seen 9 00 
WOUND VOLUMES, 
Single volume, postage pal. ett Bate, PRETT 2 00 
Three volumes and copy of Paper, one year, books 
prepald only ......... 2 — 2222 sse. TO? 
Four voluiés and copy of Paper, one year, books 
Prepald only. dr e, e el O00 
Three yoluines and copy of Paper, one year (lo 
California), books prepald ouly.................. 800 
Four volumes, do. erhi 9 00 


Remitancea must be made In Gold, New York or Esat- 
ern ourrency, or other currency at New York par. Seal 
all letters securely, and address oly % 

LOUIS U. STEPHENS, Pablisher for Freprietom, 

No. 116 Naseau Street, New York. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 
PIANOS. 


The Best and most Durable. 


— 


Oe large, elegant, and superior Pianos of 7 and T} o- 
taves at low prices for cash, 


Pianos for Small Parlors, 
6} and 6 octaves, elegant aud durable, All our Pianos 


lave the 
Insulated Iron Rim, 


giving strength and durability, and requiring less than 
half the usus! amount of tuning. 


ROSEWOOD 
YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 
8150. 


Warranted tò prove good anil give perfect satisfaction, or 
no anle, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogues. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manon, 1862. 


AGRICULTTRAL IMPLEMENTS, 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT, 
For sale by A. LONGETT, 34 ce Street, cor, Fulton. 


A REMARKABLE Boor, 


Hints rowarp PrrstoaL Penrecrion;: or, The Philoso- 
yhy of Human [Srauly: showing How to Acquire aud 
stain Bodily Syramerry, Wealth, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Iofrmities and Deformiues of 
Age. By D. H. Jacques, s 
This ta an original and deeply Interesting work, replete 
with wouderful frets and im nt deductions, and pre- 
scooting Many novel applications of the highest (rathe of 
Physiology, Mygione, Mental Selene, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it Is in 
the licht of a rational 8 and not in a spirit 
of cbariataniam, that he here shows ua how the phys- 
ieal regeneration of the race may be broaght abuot—bow 
man may become strong, adtive, efficlent—in a word, 
manly; how woman may rejoice in the faliness of health 
und freshness, and adorn burself with all the charma which 
property belong V her sex; and how the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womanhood. Everybody should 
read the book, for everybody ts (or abould be) deeply in- 
lerested in ine momentous topics so boldly and at the ame 
time ao ohastely and delioately discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself to all, It has especial ciaima upon the 
auanuon of woman, whether maiden, or wile and mother, 


To give the reader a more particular idea of the con- 
tenw of this remarkable work, we compile the following 
from the Table of Contents:] 

Sraceruar or inn Henan Ropv.— The Perfect Man 
and Woman, Iilustrated— Beauty Deflned—The Venus of 
Medici avd the Greek Slave, with Vortralte—Details of 
Physical Beauty- Henda and Facea—The Neck sud Ho- 
s ra—The Limhs, ele.—Tho Temperaments Best fur Wo- 
man — The Beauty of Plumpocea—Rachel, the Actress— 
Laws of Human Configuration — Hor Character and 
Habita Influenoe Form—Seecret of Bésaty, 

Tne Graxp Law or Panestacr.— Like Produces Liko 
or Parents may Transmit only their Highest Condj= 
lions to Offspriung—Why the Women of Greece placed the 
Statues of the Gods in thelr Bordl-Chambers—Uopeful 
View of Childhaod—Growth—Air, Food, Warmth, Ligh 
Cloantiness, and Exercise—The Kind of Culture Bequi 
jo Childpood—Relations of a Seeet Temper and Loviog 
Mooda to Health and Beauty- Correction of Deformities, 

TagwenyY werwees Brats AND Batang of 
Outline l'roduced by Mental Donare- hy gl as a Brau- 
tiflor—Cnango of Temperament, and How it may be Pro- 
dauced—The American Face—Feminine Culture and Wo- 
man's Rights—l)ifferences between iho Sexes—How the 
Emotions Imprint their Records upon the Face—Good news 
and Beauty—Love se a Cosmetio—Chriatian Ari—The 
Physlognomy of Sects—Influonce of the Fino Arle—Muric 
—Esthetic Games and Festivalse—Civilization and Beauty 
—Physlognomy of 

Tun Faewen—Errecrs or Ocovratioy.—Our Grand- 
mrhers—Country Girla—Cause of the Deendence of 
American Womin— Idteness — Health of Clergymen — 
Other Professions — Effects of Climate and Looality — 
Amertean Climato—North and South—Scenery and Beauty 
—Américan Ideas of Eauestdon— Hor House Culture 
Rompa and 5 Education—Gymnaatics, 
General and Special—The Girl's Gymnasium —Health and 
Beuuty Ineeparable—Juice ef the Grape—Temperance lu 
All Things. 

Womannoon ann 178 Pentts.—Prematore Development 
—Tarady ee of Marriage upon Health 
and Beasty—inte to Young Wives and Mablens— Con- 
ditions of Longerity—How to Increase Vital Power— 
Lostances of Long Life—The Grand Secret—The Aris of 
Beauty—Coatnetics which Nature Sancta How to Ac- 

uire a Beautiful Form- Hos to Promote Plumpnesa—To 

mprove the Featares—To Acquire a Beaatifl Complex- 
leu Rey Cheeks, and Where they may he Obtaiued— 
How to Konultify the Hair—lmorovement of tho Arms and 
Hande llow to Retain Youthfulness. 

Danes AN Aut.—Sex in Drows—Individuality—Hinta on 
Colors — Hits to Married Women— Wearing Grunments—, 
Correspoodence of Parte with Each Other and with the 
Wano Figaro Faces and Forme—Tuo Walk as Indica- 
live of Character, eto, 


IN ONE LARGE 12M0 VOLUME. 

EDT Uluatruted with teenty full-page pl.tea ond nu- 
merous wood en ravings, all beautifully printed and 
well bound, Price, prepard by muil te uny ; ost office 
only¥Uwe Dorian: Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Ju Broadway, New York. 
Arn Wantep. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tun Rent Word IN rng Riant 


PLACE: A Poorer Dionoxary or Syxonrws, Trên- 
Niak Teams, Annneviarions, Foarias Pusat. ote, 
eta, witha Chapter on Punctuation and Proof Reading. 
This is an indispensahle companion for every writer amil 
aker who would say cxactly what he means, and 
neither more Gor less, and say iin the best way. Price, 
du cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, Now York, 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


* 


4 


AND 


ILLUSTRATE D. 
Repository of Science, Literature, General Intelligence. 


VOL. XXV. NO, 4. 


NEW YORK, APRIL, 1862. 


[WHOLE NUMBER, 280. 


Publishes bp 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

AT ONE DOLLARE A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Contents. 


paos 
George W. Juhlan, Phrenolog- 
foal Charseter and Biography 13 
Edecation and Tratoing Phre The are, Jaw, and Christian #9 
A Good Way.. . 80 
A Shelf in our Calduet—No. 3. 16 Better Late then Mover. 
Training and Educetion, 
Hints to Mean People... 


prone Lg ebe N 

The Five Gateways of Knowl- 
edge—No, 4—The Tongve... #2 

John F. Hale, Phrenological 


GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue daguerreotype likeness from which we 
make the following inferences indicates that 
Mr. Julian, though very tall, has a vigorous 
organization, that he is fine-grained, tough in 
fiber, elastic, and enduring; that he has a 
large brain and an excitable, nervous tempera- 
ment, joined to a substantial and hardy frame. 
He is one of the kind of men who can out- 
work or outwalk almost any man of his 
weight, yet his strength does not exhibit itself 
so much physically as mentally. His brow is 
broad and high, indicating clearness and 


strength of thought, ability to reach forward | 


to consequences and comprehend remote rela- 
tions. His is not the mind to plod in a nar- 


PORTRAIT OF HON. GEORGE W. JULIAN. 


is in store for the future. He is no trimmer, 
no dealer in expediency ; compromise does not 
seem to be written upon his organization; in 
disposition, he is one of the most positive of 
men, as in intellect he is among the most 
clear and far-seeing. His organs of percep- 
tion and memory appear to be well developed ; 
he has a ready command of facts, retains his 


row, restricted circle, but is able to rise above | knowledge in such a manner that he can use 
the prejudices and the temporary interests of | it when the occasion requires, but his full in- 


the hour, and anticipate the good or ill which | 


area w Gor gle 


tellectual strength is not constantly available: 


he requires an occasion of 
considerable importance, a 
subject of more than ordi- 
nary magnitude, to interest 
his feelings and arouse his 
judgment. His forehead 
is wide, especially in the 
upper region, showing not 
only large Causality, but 
large Mirthfulness. He ia 
quick to perceive whatever 
is ridiculous, enjoys wit, 
and with his rather large 
Destructiveness and large 
Combativeness, is capable 
of being intensely sarcas- 
tie, more especially if the 
person toward whom he 
levels his shafts is guilty 
of some moral turpitude 
against which his very 
strong Conscientiousness 
can be brought to bear. 


His Ideality and Con- 
structiveness appear to be 
large, indicating not only 
the spirit of eloquence and 
good taste, but also the 
power of understanding 
combination, not only in respect to machinery 
and mechanism, but in respect to the affairs 
of life; and is quick to detect in the plans of 
designing men anything like trick or double- 
dealing. 

His Hope being moderate, he inclines to 
look on the dark side too much, and to be 
melancholy, especially when overworking his 
brain. He has large Conscientiousness, 
which gives a serious earnestness to his 
manner, and that peculiar moral ring to 
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whatever he says. This enables him to form 
moral judgments, and gives him a conscious- 
ness of power when he feels that he is in 
the line of his duty and following the dictates 
of truth and justice. His Benevolence is also 
large, rendering his mind sympatbetical and 
kindly, not only toward the whole human 
race, and especially those who are oppressed, 
but it also serves to give to his social inter- 


course, particularly in the family, a peculiar: 


tenderness and sensitiveness. From his 
mother he must have inherited his social 
and moral qualities, along with that fineness 
of temperament which enables him to ap- 
preciate with great clearness all that belongs 
to the more tender elements of human charac- 
ter. He has inherited the firmness, self- 
reliance, dignity, determination, and courage 
of the masculine; and, while he can love and 
sympathize like a woman, he can grapple 
with error and enemies like a man. 

He is strong in his social qualities, and has 
a faculty of attaching to himself good men of 
every creed and political opinion. Personally, 
he should have few enemies. Proud, talented, 
bad meu may hate him, but he generally con- 
ducts himself toward ordinary wicked men in 
such a manner as to command their respect 
for his intelligence and virtue, however 
teverely they may think he administers upon 
their vices. He inclines to form judgments 
upon all subjects from a high moral stand- 
point, and though his intellect ia massive and 
vigorous, his moral nature will guide him in 
the attainment of his highest intellectual 
achievements. He never feels safe or strong 
in the pursuit of anything, unless that 
course is one of truth and uprightness, and 
when he is satisfied that he has truth for his 
gnide, he has the courage to meet opposition 
bravely, and a prophetic intelligence which en- 
courages him to expect ultimate triumph; at 
least, he is one of the few men who dare be 
true to themselves and stand on the merits of 
questions presented for consideration and action. 

His Language indicates accuracy rather 
than copiousness ; he speaks with clearness 
and force rather than with volubility, and 
always has something to say when he speaks. 
His language, though backed up by strong 
thinking powers and intense emotions, is 
generally under the control of his judgment, 
ao that he rarely says anything which he 
wishes to retract, or acts without due de- 
liberation. The faults of his organization we 
infer are too great intensity and earnestness, 
and an unreserved spirit which leads one to 
forget his ease and comfort and to break down 
by over-exertion. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


George WasHineTon JuLiAN was born 
May 5th, 1817, near Centreville, the shire 
town of Wayne County, ludiana, his present 
place of residence. 


oe 
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His father and mother were natives of 
North Carolina, whence they emigrated near 
the beginning of the present century, and 
were among the very earliest settlers of In- 
diana Territory. The family is of French ex- 
traction; the first of the name in America 
having settled on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land near the close of the last century. A 
son of his, Isaac Julian, is mentioned in the 
annals of that period as residing near Win- 
chester, Virginia, shortly after Braddock’s 
defeat. (See Irving’s Life of Washington, 
vol. 3st, chap. 18.) On account of the con- 
tinued Indian troubles he soon after fled with 
his family to North Carolina. 

The father of the anbject of this notice was 
prominent among the pioneer citizens of In- 
diana. In 1822 he was a member of the 
State Legislature. He died the year follow- 
ing, when George was six years of age—one 
of six young children left to the care of a 
faithful mother, but to an inheritance of pov- 
erty and hardship. The history of their early 
life, if written, were but another chapter 
from 

“ The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
Suffice it to say that under these adverse in- 
fluences George early developed his principal 
later characteristics, He was particularly 
distinguished for diligence and indomitable 
perseverance, amounting almost to obstinacy, 
in the path of mental improvement, or in 
whatever else he deemed he ought to accom- 
plish. After his day’s labor in the fields hia 
practice was—unable to procure a better light 
—to split a supply of “‘ kindlings,” and by the 
light thus afforded to pursue his studies to a 
late hour of the night. 

His only educational privileges were those 
of the common country schools of the period, 
and good books occasionally borrowed of more 
wealthy neighbors. So his principal depend- 
ence was self-schooling—ever the grand basis 
upon which the successful student, whether 
at home, at echool, or college must build. 

From such a preparation the next step was 
naturally teaching, which he followed with 
credit upwards of three years. 

During his first school he signalized himself 
by successfully resisting a very formidable 
effort of the “big boys,” reinforced by some 
of the hands then at work constructing the 
Cumberland or National road, to compel him 
to “ treat” on Christmas day, according to a 
custom long prevalent at the West. 

He studied law in the same manner in 
which he had pursued his previous studies, 
and was admitted to practice in 1840, at the 
age of twenty-three. 

In 1845 he was married to Miss Anne E. 
Fisch, of Centreville, a lady of excellent en- 
dowments both of mind and heart. The same 
year Mr. Julian was elected to the State Legis- 
lature, in which he distinguished himself by 
his advocacy of the abolition of capital pun- 


ishment, and his support of what is known as 
the “ Butler Bill,” by the passage of which 
one half of the State debt was canceled, and 
the State probably saved thereby from re- 
pudiation. 

A Whig by family associations, and elected 
assuch, he did not hesitate to aet independ- 
ently of party in his advocacy of this import- 
ant and very laudable measure. 

About this time, having imbibed the anti- 
slavery spirit of New England philosophy, he 
became an earnest convert to the faith of free- 
dom. When, therefore, in 1848, the nomina- 
tion of General Taylor was urged upon a 
reluctant people, he rejected it; stood neutral 
for a while; was finally induced to attend the 
convention at Buffalo; came home overflowing 
with a noble enthusiasm in the good cause ; 
was appointed elector for his district for Van 
Buren and Adams, and went to work heart 
and strength in the unequal contest; endured 
the disruption of kindred and social ties; re- 
ceived and despised the hisses and execrations, 
the abuse and calumaies of many of his former 
political associatea; but he firmly met his 
ablest opponents with the arrows of truth and 
lashed freedom’s bitterest adversaries until 
they retreated writhing and cowering before 
him. 

Friends and foes were alike astonished at 
the rapidly unfolding powers of a soul re- 
deemed from political darkness, and the latter 
not a little chagrined to find they had roused 
a lion where they thought to crush a worm. 
The result was, that the next year (1849) he 
was elected to Congress over the late Hon. 
Samuel W. Parker, a prominent Whig poli- 
tician, and regarded by his friends as one of 
the best speakers of the West. 

In Congress, Mr. Julian faithfally sustained 
the principles upon which he was elected 
against all temptations. His speeches on the 
slavery question were able and radical. That 
delivered on the Public Lands embodies the 
leading features of the policy on that subject, 
which has recently received the indorsement 
of all parties; but his master effort was his 
speech in the House of Representatives on the 
14th of January, 1862, which won the admi- 
ration of all trae men, and must take its place 
as a part of the permanent literature of the 
country. 

In 1851, through a combination of fossil 
and pro-slavery Whigs and Democrats brought 
about by their leading exponents outside the 
district and even the State, he was defeated 
by Mr. Parker. In 1852 his services and 
reputation received honorable national recog- 
nition in his nomination by the Pittsburgh 
Convention for the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States on the ticket with the Hon. 
John P. Hale. 

During the reaction which followed the free- 
soil movement of 1848, Mr. Julian remained 
in retirement, receiving, of course, his full 
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share of the odium attached to men of his 
class—-an odium which was heightened by his 
determined opposition to Know-Nothingism. 
His apeech on that subject, published in the 
National Era and “ Facts for the People,” is 
reckoned by many as the ablest argument ex- 
tant against that strange political fenaticism 
which for a time so remarkably took possession 
of the publie mind. 

In 1856 he was called to take a prominent 
part in the initiatory progress of the National 
Republican Party as vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Convention of that year, and 
chairman of the committee of organization. 
Both before and since that time he steadily 
opposed the tendency toward “fusion” with 
Know-Nothingism, Douglasism, and what not, 
which has been the besetting sin of Indiana 
Republicanism. 

In 1866, by a signal triumph over every 
conceivable form and combination of hunker- 
ism, and personal and political jealousy and 
malignity, he was nominated by a popular 
vote of his party and overwhelmingly returned 
to Congress at the general election. 

Shortly after-his first election in 1849, a 
writer in the National Era, after some com- 
ments on that result, summed up his princi- 
pal characteristics and predicted his course in 
the following language: “One thing is cer- 
tain, G. W. Julian is not the man to be brow- 
beaten, thrust aside, or run over when stand- 
ing in defense of the right. His reasoning 
faculties are of superior order, his command 
of language great. He has wit to enliven 
debate, and sarcasm to lash an opponent. In 
short, he possesses great intellectual power, 
courage to use it, and moral stamina to direct 
and ennobie it. Altogether, physically and 
mentally, in Congress or out of it, I predict 
he will be found amply able to ‘hoe his own 
row?” 
` How weli time has vindicated the foregoing 
need not be remarked. 

Mr. Julian is yet in his prime, at the me- 
ridian of his power, and stands to-day on the 
broad platform of Universal Liberty. 

In view of his antecedents his friends feel 
warranted in the belief that his future career, 
if not successful in the ordinary sense of the 
term, will be at least consistent and honor- 
able. 

It would be unjust not to add in conclusion, 
that to the judicious counsel and executive en- 
ergy of his excellent and gifted wife—who 
died shortly after his last election—he is 
largely indebted for whatever praiseworthy 
work he has accomplished thus far ia the jour- 
ney of life. 


—— 


Tue Uncreated is illustrated in all creatien. 
That which makes the perpetual noon of heav- 
en shines in every ray of earth. That which 
belongs to the infinite spirit is refleeted in the 
soul of man.—E. H. Chapin. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE. 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERHED—No. 9. 


ACQUISITIVENESS, 


Tunis faculty is given to prompt man to lay 
up food and other articles of value for future 
use; it is eminently a providing faculty. It 
is also possessed by some animals, to inspire 
them to acquire or lay up in time of abun- 
dance for a time of scarcity; to gather the 
fruits of summer for use during the dreary 
winter. In other classes of the lower animals 
there is no trace of this faculty; they exhibit 
no desire to lay up, and no perception of the 
hoarding principle. In his valuable Treatise 
on Human Rights, Judge Huribut illustrates 
this truth as follows: “A quantity of corn 
being thrown upon the ground within the 
reach of a flock of fowls, each one will greed- 
ily devour all that is required to satisfy the 
appetite and will go away without caring as 
to what remains, without gathering up or se- 
eretim anything for fature use.” 

It is weil known that a squirrel, on the con- 
trary, if he were to discover the corn upon 
the ground, would erhibit unwearied industry 
in carrying it off as rapidly as possible to his 
nest or hollow tree, until the last kernel had 
disappeared, before he would attempt to satisfy 
his present hunger. Thus he would find him- 
self in possession of a supply of food for 
many months. The unacquiring fowl, how- 
ever, when again hungry would return for 
another meal but find nothing left to supply 
it, the squirrel in the mean time having ap- 
propriated the whole of it to himself. 

The bee is an eminent instance of the ac- 
quiring instinct; it lays up its food during the 
long summer, eating what it needs day by day 
of the honey which it gathers, and lays by a 
surplus not only for its own use in winter but 
as food for its young. 

Birds supply their wants as best they may 
from day to day with no apparent care for the 
future relative to food. Such birds as live in 
high northern latitudes and do not migrate, 
are forced to pick up during the winter a pre- 
carious subsistence. The crow, the hawk, the 
partridge, the snow-bird, are instances; but 
the robin, the wild goose, the bobolink, and 
many other species, raise their broods in the 
north, and when their natural food begins to 
fail they migrate southward, as fer, perhaps, 
as from Vermont to Virginia, or from New 
York to Georgia, where nature furnishes them 
a climate to their taste and food for their daily 
wants. The for makes hie meal from his 
prey, and if there is any surplus he buries it 
for future use, and will fight for it as prop- 
erty. The wolf, so far as we know, will fight 
over a carcass for a present supply, bnt when 
satisfied does not protect what ia leſt nor re- 
gard it in the light of a possession for use 
hereafter. 

The preper exercise of this faculty in the 


human race, how it shall be cultivated when 
too weak and restrained whea too strong, is 
an inquiry of serious import. If you were to 
canvass the world and seek the solution of this 
problem by the universal verdict of men, we 
should fail to obtain a philosophical solution 
of the subject, because in most countries this 
is the reiguing faculty. Among savage tribes 
the idea of property exists, though not in a 
high degree; but as men become civilized, 
and live ander Jawa and constitutions which 
protect persons and property more perfectly, 
the all-absorbing inquiry seems to be, how 
can I become rich? Thus, the faculty being 
too highly stimulated, exists in a perverted 
state. Each is eager to be rich, while the en- 
tire property of the world, at its higheat mar- 
ket value, if equally divided among mankind 
would leave to each person a few dollars at 
most. He who has a craving desire to be 
rich, unless the substance of the wealth he 
covets is to be created by his own efforts, 
must entertain this feeling at the expense of 
a majority of his fellows. Until society shall 
be reformed in respect to the activity of this 
faculty, the true standard for its exorcise will 
not be attained. When man’s real wants 
shall be ascertained, and he shall have such 
a training of all the faculties as to make him 
willing to accept and to be satisfied with what 
is really necessary, or look to his own creative, 
productive, energetic skill for the supply of 
his desires, he will be guided by a false stand- 
ard, and will entertain a craving desire either 
on a wrong basis or at the expense of his 
fellow-men. The present speculative spirit, 
when viewed from a proper stand-point, is a 
crime against the race. Since there is not 
property enough in the world to make all rich, 
those who become rich by traffic and specule- 
tion generally aceomplish it by such manage- 
ment as enables them to feather their own 
nests at the expense of the labor and product- 
ive skill of millions. Thus, while a few be- 
come rich, the mass remain poor. Labor alone 
will hardly make any man rich, uuless it be 
achieved by some rare discovery or inventien ; 
then it ia the discovery or invention, not the 
mere labor. Large manufacturing establish- 
ments, where the many contribute te the pros- 
perity of the few, and mercantile and manag- 
ing transactions where tribute is taken from 
thousands and deposited in the eoffers of the 
few—it is from these sources large fortunes 
are gained. The man of eminent talent who 
ean plan for a thousand and employ them at 
good wages, may honestly make a fortune as 
the fair remuneration of his skill—the labor- 
ers being better provided threugh his agency 
than they could be by their owm unaided 
efforts. 

The primitive design of the faculty is to 
inspire every human being with the spirit of 
industry and frugality, to lay aside from the 


‘earnings of youth and health for sickness and 
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for age; to amass property partly by economy 
in reference to our present wants, and by 
active, well-directed industry to acquire the 
means for the development, rearing, and edu- 
cation of the young. It may be gravely 
doubted whether it be well for children for 
parents to amass for them such fortunes as will 
obliterate the necessity of industry and fru- 
gality on their part to meet the common wants 
of their own lives and those of their children 
during minority. When a man becomes a 
millionaire, his children generally become use- 
less drones in society, and the world is not 
benefited by their existence. They never 
build houses nor ships; they will not navi- 
gate the ocean, till the soil, nor follow any 
productive occupation ; but they consume the 
property which their fathers have with in- 
dustry—perhaps graspingly and unrighteously 
—taken from the past generation. The laws 
of trade as they exist at present are based 
upon excessive Acquisitiveness. Public sen- 
timent on this subject is grossly perverted, yet 
men are not conscious of it. How shall I 
make money? by what means shall I become 
rich ? seems the embodiment of public senti- 
ment, and this thought is one of the earliest 
lessons taught to the rising generation. While 
it is regarded as the badge of respectability, 
men are measured by the amount of gold and 
the number of their broad acres. Being 
weighed in the world’s estimation by the 
property they can command, and not by their 
moral and intellectual excellence, sets on fire 
the youthful mind to run that race, forgetting 
most, if not all, collateral interests. A public 
sentiment which respects a man because he is 
rich and neglects and despises another because 
he is poor, awakens every nerve, arouses am- 
bition and energy, calls out the intellect, de- 
velops the mechanical skill, harnessing all 
these elements to the car of acquisition, so 
that they become the willing servants of this 
master passion. In such a system of training, 
with such a public sentiment to live and act 
in, is it strange that the world becomes a 
grand shaving shop, and that men grow up 


greedy as tigers for their prey in pursuit of 
wealth ? 
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A Worn Fitty Sproxen.—One evening, at 
a large dinner party, at which Dr. Whately, 
archbishop of Dublin (Ireland), was present, 
one of the guests, a young gentleman, made 
himself very conspicuous by his denunciations 
against Phrenology. 

Having spoken for a time with great volu- 
bility and considerable sarcasm, and treating 
it as altogether beneath the dignity of a sci- 
ence, he was interrupted by the reverend pre- 
late placing his finger on a portion of his head, 
and at the same time asking him. What or- 
gan is that?” “I do not know,” replied the 
young man; “I have never troubled myself 
abont its minutia.” Well,“ said the Arch- 
bishop, ‘never trouble yourself again to ar- 
gue against that with which you are not thor- 
oughly conversant.” 


SS 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No, 3, 

Tur first bust on this shelf represents Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., 
an eminent scholar and theologian. He has 
n strong organization, a compact and active 
intellect, more than ordinary will power, 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


strong pride, great energy, an inclination to 
polemical discussions. Until recently he has 
been one of the editors of the New York Inde- 
pendent from its beginning. He is, perhaps, 
as good an illustration of the New England 
clerical character as any man of the present 
day. Standing by the side of him we ha ve 
Colonel B. F. Hunt, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, with his round, rosy face, ardent 
temperament, and vital enthusiasm. A 
stronger contrast than that existing between 
him and his reverend neighbor can hardly be 
found. Colonel Hunt is an ambitious, hopeful, 
cheerful man, with à ready intellect, great 
force of character when aroused, is naturally 
polite, bland, fond of company, and is well 
calculated to enjoy physical life, especially 
that which is convivial. The nett head on 
the shelf is that of Dr, Dudley, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, one of the most eminent surgeons in 
the West. 
ter, great independence and self-reliance, 
strong friendship, a good intellect, good talking 
talent, and is well qualified to make his mark 
anywhere. 

Next we have the bust of William Gilmore 
Simms, novelist and poet, of South Carolina. 
His organization indicates clearness and com- 
pactness of thought, but not great breadth of 
mind. He has a fine imagination and great 
force of character, and his large Destructive- 


ness and Combativeness, together with his im- 
perious pride and ambition, give him a ten- 
dency to be captious, and to become easily 
embroiled in discussions, and he is thus fre- 
quently subjecting himself to newspaper criti- 
cism. 

Next we have Ex-Governor Roger S. Bald- 
win, of Connecticut, grandson of 
Roger Sherman. Heis an eminent 
member of the Connecticut bar, has 
a sprightly temperament, large por- 
ceptive organs, and & very keen, 
clear, practical mind. Twenty years 
ago he was employed, in conjunc- 
tion with John Quincy Adama, in 
the great case of the Amistead 
negroes. He must now be quite ad- 
vanced in age. 

The next bust is the celebrated 
Captain John Ordineaux, who, in 
the war of 1812, commanded a 
United States privateer, and evine- 
= ed, in his onslaught upon British 
commerce, the most indomitable 
courage, unflinching determination, 
and even audacity. He cruised 
with so much effect that when he 
arrived at Cherbourg, in January, 
1814, he had captured prizes from 
the British valued at $8,000,000, 
At this port he refitted and repaired 
his vessel, then sailed, aod in the 
course of fifteen months captured 
prizes in the English Channel, thus 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country. 
Having secured all his prizes, he returned to 
Cherbourg, remaining there some time, a 
strict blockade upon the port being preserved 
by the English, who made great efforts to in- 
sure his capture. He, however, took his de- 
parture, and, being met by a British vessel 
immediately outside the dyke which bounds 
the harbor, threw in one well-directed broad- 
side, which damaged the enemy so much that 
they were obliged to enter port and repair in- 
stead of molesting the gallant captain, He 
now found himself in a perilous predicament, 
as there were stationed in his path sixty sail, 
and signal ships at various points to give no- 
tice of his approach. He sailed directly for 
them, and having some knowledge of the sig- 
nals used, by means of an English officer on 
board, he was enabled to mingle in the fleet 


| several days undiscovered. He gradually 
He has uncommon force of charac- | 


dropped off and turned his course to the 
United States. Ono incident that took place 
in this passage should be mentioned. He was 
chased by an Euglish frigate and sloop-of-war, 
but ran into shoal water, intending to run on 
shore rather than surrender. The enemy sent 
in their boats and made an attack upon him, 
but he beat them off, after their losing upward 
of three hundred men. This action occurred 


off the east end of Long Island, New York. 
Captain Ordineaux was of French extraction, 


1862.] 


and, we believe, of French birth. He married 
in the city of New York, where at least one of 
his daughters still resides. 


CAPTAIN JOHN ORDINEAUX, 


Here we have Judge Hitchcock, of Mobile, 
Alabama, grandson of Ethan Allen—a most 
remarkable head, but chiefly so in consequence 
of the large development of Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, and Conscientiousness. If ever a 
man partook of the qualities of Firmness and 
Self-Esteem which Ethan Allen possessed, 


JUDGE HITCHCOCK, 


Judge Hitchcock must be that man; and bis 
Conscientiousness is large enough to make 
him pre-eminently just, as well as firm and 
self-reliant; a man of strong intellect, great 
force of character, not remarkable for social 
feelings, and would hew to the line, no matter 
who might be in his path, and would never 
flinch a hair’s breadth to save the best friend 
he had from just punishment for wrong-doing, 
nor would he hesitate for an instant to stand 
up for unpopular persons if he thought they 
were in the right. 

The next is Jacob Jervis, an illustration of 
small Imitation and small Agreeableness ; and 
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alongside of this is its natural contrast, the 
cast of Clara Fisher, the actress, with Imita- 
tion and Agreeableness large. 
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JACOB JERVIS. CLARA FISHER, 


The next in order is Mr. Fry, à lawyer of 
Cincinnati, remarkable for his Combativeness, 
which gives him u disposition to debate 
sharply, and to enter upon contests at the bar 


MR. FRY. 


with great spirit as well as pleasure. He has 
also good practical talent, and is well adapted 
to work his way through opposition, to con- 
quer difficulties, and make himself known and 
felt in the community. 

The next is a mask of Mr, Milne, a Scotch- 
man, who was destitute of the power to appre- 
ciale colors; the organ is small in the cast. 

Here we have the gentle Paul Morphy, 
whose genius as a chess player has made his 
name almost as widely known, if not so much 
revered, as that of his namesake. We pub- 
lished his portrait some two years ago in the 
JouryxaL, with an extended sketch of his char- 
acter and biography. 

The following out is a representation of 
the head of Johnson, who murdered Murray 
in the city of New York, about the year 1825. 
His bust, which is the last on the shelf, denotes 
a temperament of the most unfavorable kind, 
and a mind acting through such a temperament 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be low 
and debased; and if the individual were 
thrown into low life and bad company he 
would be very liable to become vicious and 
depraved, Add to this very unfavorable 
phrenological developments, and we have 
Johnson's character. His strongest orguns 
were Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, Secre- 
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tiveness, and Firmness, and these constituted 
the leading features in his character. These 
being perverted rendered him extremely self- 
ish, groveling, cruel, perverse, and hard- 


JONUNSON, THE MURDERER, 


hearted, * He kept a ‘low? boarding-house in 
New York, and having found that one of his 
boarders had money, he first got him drunk, 
robbed him while asleep, and then murdered 
him and concealed his body in a cellar. Some 
time afterward he was detected in removing 
the body, in order to throw it into the sea. 
Through his whole imprisonment and trial he 
appeared perfectly unconcerned, and mani- 
fested, by means of his large Secretiveness and 
Firmness, the most apparent indifference, and 
thus coucealed all expressions of his guilt. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S SON. 


„ Wirt WarLace Lixcolx, who died last 
week, was a remarkably bright boy for one of 
his years, and his tutor is fond of telling sto- 
ries of his aptitude in mastering the studies 
which he was pursuing. His memory was so 
wonderfully retentive, that he had only to con 
over once or twice a page of his speller and 
definer, and the impression became so fired 
that he went through without hesitation or 
blundering, and his other studies in proportion. 
Little Willie was a constant attendant at the 
Sabbath-school, and always manifested a deep 
interest in the instruction and counsel there 
imparted to him.’’—New York World. 

No wonder the boy died. Gifted children, 
such as he is represented to have been, are 
made the models of day-school and Sunday- 
school, and teachers allow them to rush on in 
study, if they do not actually stimulate them 
by praise to do so. If the child be from a 
distinguished family, the temptation in the 
teacher to make the favorite a prodigy is 
doubly strong, and many a scion of aristoe- 
racy or of nature’s nobility is thus early blasted 
by hot-bed culture. When will teachers study 
Phrenology and Physiology, and thus qualify 
themselves to treat correctly these sensitive, 
precocious children? 
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PEOPLE OF WHOM MORE MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN MADE. 


[comrmrvEp.] 

Or course, my friend, I know who is to you 
the most interesting of all beings, and whose 
history is the most interesting of all histories. 
You are to yourself the center of this world, 
and of all the interests of this world. And 
this is quite right. There is no selfishness 
about all this, except that selfishness which 
forms an essential element in personality 
that selfishness which must go with the fact 
of one’s having a self. You can not help 
looking at all things as they appear from your 
own point of view; and things press them- 
selves upon your attention and your feeling as 
they affect yourself. And apart from any- 
thing like egotism, or like vain self-conceit, it 
is probable that you may know that a great 
deal depends upon your exertion and your life. 
There are those at home who would fare but 
poorly if you were just now to die. There 
are those who must rise with you if you rise, 
and sink with you if you sink. Does it some- 
times suddenly strike you, what a little object 
you are, to have so much depending on you? 
Vaguely, in your thinking and feeling, you 
add your circumatances and your lot to your 
personality; and these make up an object of 
considerable extension. You do so with other 
people as well as with yourself. You have 
all their belongings as a background to the 
picture of them which you have in your mind, 
and they look very little when you see them in 
fact, because you see them without these be- 
longings. I remember, when a boy, how dis- 
appointed I was at first seeing the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It was Archbishop Howley. 
There he was, a slender, pale old gentleman, 
sitting in an arm-chair at a publio meeting. 
I was chiefly disappointed, because there was 
so little of him. There was just the human 
being. There was no background of grand 
accessories. The idea of the Primate of En- 
gland which I had in some confused manner 
in my mind included a vision of the venerable 
towers of Lambeth—of a long array of solemn 
predecessors, from Thomas a Becket down- 
ward—of great historical occasions on which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had been a 
prominent figure; and in some way I fancied, 
vaguely that you would see the primate sur- 
rounded by all these things. You remember 
the Highlander in “Waverley,” whe was 
much mortified when his chief came to meet 
an English guest, unattended by any retinue, 
and who exclaimed, in consternation and sor- 
row, “He has come without his tail o Even 
such was my early feeling. You understand 
later that associations are not visible, and that 
they do not add to a man’s extension in space. 
But (to go back) you do, as regards yourself, 
what you do as regards greater men; you add 
your lot to your personality, and thus you 
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make up a bigger objeet. And when you see 
yourself in your tailor's shop, in a large mir- 
ror (one of a series), wherein you see your 
figure all round, reflected several times, your 
feeling will probably be, What a little thing 
you are! If you are a wise man you will go 
away somewhat humbled, and possibly some- 
what the better for the sight. You have, toa 
certain extent, done what Burns thought it 
would do all men much good to do: you have 
“ seen yourself as others see you. And even 
to do so physically is a step toward a juster 
and humbler estimate of yourself in more im- 
portant things. It may here be said, as a fur- 
ther illustration of the principle set forth, that 
people who stay very mueh at home feel their 
stature, bodily and mental, much lessened 
when they go far away from home, and spend 
a little time among strange scenes and people. 
For, going thus away from home, you take 
only yourself. It is but a small part of your 
extension that goes. You go, but you leave 
behind your house, your study, your children, 
your servants, your horses, your garden. And 
not only do you leave them behind, but they 
grow misty and unsubstantial when you are 
far away from them. And somehow you feel 
that, when you make the acquaintance of a 
new friend some hundreds of miles off, who 
never saw your home and your family, you 
present yourself before him only a twentieth 
part or so of what you feel yourself to be when 
you have all your belongings about you. Do 
you not feel ail that? And do you not feel 
that, if you were to go away to Australia for- 
ever, almost as the English coast turned blue 
and then invisible on the horizon, your life in 
England would first turn cloud-like, and then 
melt away ? 

But without further discussing the philoso- 
phy of how it comes to be, I return to the 
statement that you yourself, as you live in 
your home, are to yourself the center of this 
world, and that you feel the foree of any great 
principle most deeply when you feel it in your 
own case. And though every worthy morta) 
must be often taken out of himself, especially 
by seeing the deep sorrows and great failures 
of other men, still, in thinking of people of 
whom more might have been made, it touches 
you most to discern that you are one of these. 
It is a very sad thing to think of yourself, and 
to seo how much more might have been made 
of you. Sit down by the fire in winter, or go 
out now in summer and sit down under a tree, 
and look back on the moral discipline you 
have gone through—look back on what you 
have done and suffered. Oh, how much hetter 
and happier you might have been! And how 
very near you have often heen to what would 
have made you so much happier and better! 
If you had taken the other turning when you 
took the wrong one, after much perplexity— 
if you had refrained from saying such a hasty 
word—if you had not thoughtlessly made such 


[Arnim, 


amen your enemy! Such a little thing may 
have changed the entire complexion of your 
life. Ah! it was because the points were 
turned the wrong way at that junction, that 
you are now running along a line of railway 
through wild moorlands, leaving the warm 
champaign below ever mere hopelessly behind. 
Hastily, or pettedly, or despairingly, you took 
the wrong turning, or you might have been 
dwelling now amid verdant fields and silver 
waters in the country of contentment and suc- 
cess. Many men and women, in the tempo- 
rary bitterness of some disappointment, have 
hastily made marriages which will embitter 
all their future life, or which, at least, make 
it certain that in this world they will never 
know a joyous heart any more. Men have 
died as almost briefiess barristers, toiling into 
old age in heartless wrangling, who had their 
chance of high places on the bench, but am- 
bitiously resolved to wait for something higher, 
and so missed the tide. Men in the church 
have taken the wrong path at some critical 
time, and doomed themselves to all the pangs 
of disappointed ambition. But I think a sincere 
man in the church has a great advantage over 
almost all ordinary disappointed men. He has 
less temptation, reading affairs by the light of 
after-time, to look back with bitterness on any 
mistake he may have made. For, if he be 
the man I mean, he took the decisive step not 
without seeking the best of guidance, and the 
whole training of his mind has fitted him for 
seeking a higher Hand in the allotment of hu- 
man conditions. And if a man acted for the 
hest, according to the Jight he had, and if he 
truly believes that God puts all in their places 
in life, he may look hack without bitterness 
upon what may appear the most grievous 
mistakes. I must be suffered to add, that, if 
he is ahle heartily to hold certain great truths 
and to reat on certain sure promises, hardly 
any conceivable earthly lot should stamp him 
a soured or disappointed man. If it be a sober 
truth that “all things shall work together for 
good” to a certain order of mankind, and if the 
deepest sorrows in this world may serve to 
prepare us for a better, why, then, I think 
that one might hold by a certain ancient phi- 
losopher (and something more) who said, I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” 

You see, reader, that in thinking of People 
of whom More might have been Made, we are 
limiting the scope of the subject. I am not 
thinking of how more might have been made 
of us originally. No doubt the potter had 
power over the clay. Give a larger brain, of 
finer quality, and the commonplace man might 
have been a Milton. A little change in the 
chemical composition of the gray matter of 
that little organ which is unquestionably con- 
nected with the mind’s working as no other 
organ of the body is, and oh, what a different 
order of thought would have rolled off from 
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your pen when you sat down and tried to 
write your beat! If we are to believe Robert 
Burns, some people have been made more of 
than was originally intended. A certain poem 
records how that which, in his homely phrase, 
he calls “stuff to mak’ a swine,” was ulti- 
mately converted into a very poor specimen of 
a human being. The poet had no irreverent 
intention, I dare say; but I am not about to 
go into the field of speculation which is opened 
up by his words. I know, indeed, that in the 
hands of the Creator each of us might have 
been made a different man. The pounds of 
material which were fashioned into Shak- 
speare might have made a bumpkin with little 
thought beyond pigs and turnips, or, by some 
slight difference beyond man’s skill to trace, 
might have made an idiot. A little infusion 
of energy into the mental constitution might 
have made the mild, pensive day dreamer who 
is wandering listlessly by the river side, some- 
times chancing upon noble thoughts, which he 
does not carry out into action, and does not 
even write down on paper, into an active 
worker, with Arnold’s keen look, who would 
have carved out a great career for himeelf, and 
exercised a real influence over the views and 
conduct of numbers of other men. A very 
little alteration in feature might have made a 
plain face into a beautiful one; and some 
slight change in the position or the contracti- 
bility of certain of the muscles might have 
made the most awkward of manners and gaits 
into the most dignified and graceful. All that 
we all understand. But my present subject is 
the making which ia in circumstances after 
our natural disposition is fixed—the training, 
coming from a hundred quarters, which forms 
the material supplied by Nature into the char- 
acter which each of us actuaily bears. And 
setting apart the case of great genius, whose 
bent toward the thing in which it will excel 
is so strong that it will find its own field by 
inevitable selection, and whose strength is 
such that no unfavorable circumstances can 
hold it down, almost any ordinary human 
being may be formed into almost any develop- 
ment. I know a huge massive beam of rough 
iron which supports a great weight. When- 
ever I paes it I can not help giving it a pat 
with my hand, and saying to it, “You might 
have been hair-springs for watches.” I know 
an odd-looking little man attached to a certain 
railway station, whose business it is, when a 
train comes in, to go round it with a large box 
of a yellow concoction and supply grease to 
the wheels. I have often looked out of the 
carriage window at that odd little man and 
thought to myself, Now you might have 
beer a chief justice.” And, indeed, I can say 
fror. personal observation, that the stuff ulti- 
mately converted into cabinet ministers does 
not at an early stage at all appreeiably differ 
from that which never becomes more than 
country parsons. There is a great gulf be- 
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tween the human being who gratefully re- 
ceives a shilling, and touches his cap as he 
receives it, and the human being whose in- 
come is paid in yearly or half ycarly sums, 
and to whom a pecuniary tip would appear as 
an insult; yet, of course, that grent gulf is 
the result of training alone. John Smith, the 
laborer, with twelve shillings a week, and the 
bishop with eight thousand pounds a year, had, 
by original constitution, precisely the same 
kind of feeling toward that much-sought yet 
much-abused reality which provides the means 
of life. Who shall reckon up by what millions 
of slight touches from the hand of circum- 
stance, extending over many years, the one 
man is gradually formed into the giving of the 
shilling, and the other man into the receiving 
of it with that touch of his hat? Who shall 
read back the forming influences at work since 
the days in the cradle, that gradually formed 
one man into sitting down to dinner, and an- 
other man into waiting behind his chair? I 
think it would be occasionally a comfort, if 
one could believe, as American planters pro- 
fess to believe about their slaves, that there is 
an original and essential difference between 
men; for tiuly the difference in their positions 
is often so tremendous that it is painful to 
think that it is the self-same clay and the self- 
same common mind that are promoted to dig- 
nity and degraded to servitude. And if you 
sometimes feel that—you, in whose favor the 
arrangement tends—what do you suppose your 
servants sometimes think upon the subjeet ? 
It was no wonder that the millions of Russia 
were ready to grovel before their Czar, while 
they believed that he was “an emanation 
from the Deity.“ But in eountries where it 
is quite understood that every man is just as 
much an emanation from the Deity as any 
other, you will not long have that sort of 
thing. You remember Goldamith’s noble lines, 
which Dr. Johnson could never read without 
tears, concerning the English character. Is it 
not troe that it is just because the humble, 
but intelligent Englishman, understands dis- 
tinctly that we are all of us people of whom 
more might have been made, that he has 
“ learnt to venerate himself as man?“ And 
thinking of influences which form the charae- 
ter, there is a sad refiection which has often oc- 
curred to me. It is, that circumstances often 
develop a character which it is hard to con- 
template without anger and disgust. And 
yet, in many aueh cases, it ie rather pity that 
is due. The more disgusting the character 
formed in some men the more you should pity 
them. Yet it is hard to do that. You easily 
pity the man whom circumstances have made 
poor and miserable; how much more you 
should pity the man whom circumstances 
have made bad! You pity the man from 
whom some terrible accident has taken a limb 
or a hand; but how much more should you 
pity the man from whom the infiuences of 
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years have taken a conscience and a heart! 
And something 1s to be said for even the most 
unamiable and worst of the race. No doubt, 
it is mainly their own fault that they are so 
bad; but still it is hard work to be always 
rowing against wind and tide, and some people 
could be good only by doing that ceaselessly. 
I am not thinking now of pirates and pick- 
pockets. But take the case of a sour, back- 
biting, malicious, wrong-headed, lying old 
woman, who gives her life to saying disagree- 
able things and making mischief between 
friends. There are not many mortals with 
whom one is less disposed to have patience. 
But yet, if you knew all, you would not be so 
severe in what you think and say of her. You 
do not know the physical irritability of nerve 
and weakness of constitution which that poor 
creature may have inherited; you do not 
know the singular twist of mind which she 
may have got from Nature and from bad and 
unkind treatment in youth; you do not know 
the bitterness of heart she has felt at the polite 
snubbings and ladylike tortures which in er- 
cellent society are often the share of the poor 
and the dependent. If you knew all these 
things you would bear more patiently with 
my friend Miss Limejuice, though I confess 
that sometimes you would find it uncommonly 
hard to do so. 

As I wrote that last paragraph, I began 
dimly to fancy that somewhere I had seen the 
idea which is its subject treated by an abler 
hand hy far than mine. The idea, you may 
be sure, was not suggested to me by books, but 
by what I have seen of men and women. But 
it is a pleasant thing to find that a thought 
which at the time is strongly impressing one’s 
self has impressed other men. And a modest 
person, who knows very nearly what his 
humble mark is, will be quite pleased to find 
that another man has not only anticipated his 
thoughts, but has expressed them much better 
than he could have done. Yes, let me turn 
to that incomparable essay of John Foster, 
„On a Man’s Writing Memoirs of Himself.“ 
Here it is. 

„Make the supposition that any given num- 
ber of persons—a hundred, for instance— taken 
promiscuously, should be able to write me- 
moirs of themselves so clear and perfect as to 
explain, to your discernment at least, the en- 
tire process by which their minds have attained 
their present state, recounting all the most im- 
pressive circumstances. If they should read 
these memoirs to you in succession, while 
your benevolence, and the moral principles 
according to which you felt and estimated 
were kept at the highest pitch, you would 
often, during the diaclosure, regret to observe 
how many things may be the eauses of irre- 
trievable mischief. ‘Why is the path of life,’ 
you would say, ‘so haunted as if with evil 
spirits of every diversity of noxious agency, 
some of which may patiently accompany, or 
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others of which may suddenly cross, the un- 
fortunate wanderer? And you would regret 
to observe into how many forms of intellectual 
and morel perversion the human mind readily 
yields itself to be modified. * * * 

6% compassionate you,’ would, in a very be- 
nevolent hour, be your language to the wealthy, 
unfeeling tyrant of a family and a neighbor- 
hood, who seeks. in the overawed timidity and 
unretaliated injuries of the unfortunate beings 
within his power, the gratification that should 
have been sought in their affections. Unless 
you had brought into the world some extraor- 
dinary refractoriness to the infiuence of evil, 
the proeess that you have undergone could not 
easily fait of being efficacious. If your parents 
idolized: their own importance in their son so 
much that they never opposed your inclina- 
tions themselves nor permitted it to be done by 
any subject to their authority—if the humble 
companion, somgtimes summoned to the honor 
of amusing you, bore your caprices and inso- 
lenee with the meekness without which he 
had Jost his enviable privilege—if you could 
despoil the garden of some nameless dependent 
neighbor of the carefully reared flowers, and 
torment his little dog or cat, without his daring 
to punish you or to appeal to your infatuated 
parents—if aged men address you in a submis- 
sive tone, and with the appellation of Sir,“ 
and their aged wives uttered their wonder at 
your condeseension, and pushed their grand- 
children away from around the fire for your 
sake, if you happened, though with the strut of 
pertness, and your hat on your head, to enter 
one of their eottages, perhaps to express your 
contempt of the homely dwelling, furniture, 
and fare—if, in maturer life, you associated 
with vile persous, who would forego the con- 
test of equality to be your allies in trampling 
on inferiore—and if, both then and since, you 
have been suffered to deem your wealth the 
compendium or equivalent of every ability and 
every good quality—it would indeed be im- 
mensely strange, if you had not become in 
due time the misoreant who may thank the 
power of the laws in civilized society that he 
is not assaulted with elubs and stones, to 
whom one could cordially wish the opportunity 
and the consequences of attempting his tyranny 
among some such people as those submissive 
sons of Nature in the forests of North America, 
and whose dependents and domestic relatives 
may be almost forgiven when they shall one 
day rejoice at his funeral. 

What do you think of that, my reader, as a 
specimen of embittered eloquence and nervous 
pith? It is something to read massive and 
energetic sense, in days wherein mystical 
twaddle, and subtlety which hopelessly defies 
all logio, are sometimes thought extremely 
fine, if they are set out iu a style which is re- 
fined into mere effeminacy. 

I cherish a very strong conviction (as has 
been said) that, at least in the case of educated 
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pecple, happiness is a grand discipline for 
bringing out what is amiable and excellent. 
You understand, of course, what I mean by 
happiness. We all know, of course, that light- 
heartedness is not very familiar to growu-up 
people, who are doing the work of life, who 
feel its many cares, and who do not forget the 
many risks which hang over it. I am not 
thinking of the kind of thing which is suggest- 
ed to the minds of children when they read, at 
the end of a tale, concerning its heroine and 
hero, that they lived happily ever after.” 
No, we don’t look for that. By happiness I 
mean freedom from terrible anxiety and from 
pervading depression of spirits, the couscious- 
ness that we are filling our place in life 
with decent success and approbation, religious 
principle and character, fair physical health 
throughout the family, and moderate good 
temper and good sense. And I hold, with Syd- 
ney Smith, and with that keen practical phi- 
losopher, Becky Sharpe, that happiness and 
success tend very greatly to make people pas- 
sably good. Well, I see an answer to the 
statement, as I do to most statements; but, at 
least, the beam is never subjected to the strain 
whieh would break it. I have seen the grad- 
ual working of what I call happiuess and suc- 
cess in ameliorating character. I lave known 
a man who, by necessity, by the pressure of 
poverty, was driven to write for the magazines 
—a kind of work for which he had no special 
talent or liking, and which he had never in- 
tended to attempt. There was no more mis- 
erable, nervous, anxious, disappointed being on 
earth than he was, wheu he began his writing 
for the press. And sure enough, his articles 
were bitter and ill-set to a high degree. They 
were thoroughly ill-natured and bad. They 
were not devoid of a certain cleverness, but 
they were the sour products of a soured nature. 
Bat that man gradually got into comfortable 
cireumstanees, and with equal step with his 
lot the tone of his writings mended, till, as a 
writer, he became conuspienous for the health- 
ful, cheerful, and kindly nature of all he pro- 
duced. I remember seeing a portrait of an 
eminent author, taken a good many years ago, 
at a time when he was struggling into notice, 
and when he was being very severely handled 
by the erities. That portrait was really truc- 
ulent of aspect. It was sour, and even fero- 
cious-looking. Years afterward I saw that 
author, at a time when he had attained vast 
success, and was universally reeognized as 
a great man. How improved that face! All 
the savage linea were gone; the bitter look 
Was gone; the great man looked quite genial 
and amiable. And I came to know that he 
really was all he looked. Bitter judgments of 
men, imputations of evil motives, disbelief in 
anything noble or generous, a disposition to 
repeat tales to the prejudice of others, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness—a]l 
these things may possibly come out of a bad 
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heart; but they certainly eome out of a mis- 
erable one. The happier any human being is 
the better and more kindly he thinks of all. 
It is the man who is always worried, whose 
means are uncertain, whose home is uncom- 
fortable, whose nerves are rasped by some 
kind friend who daily repeats and enlarges 
upon everything disagreeable for him to hear 
—it is he who thinks hardly of the character 
and prospects of humankind, and who believes 
in the essential and unimprovahle badness of 
the race. 

This is not a treatise on the formation of 
character; it pretends to nothing like com- 
pleteness. If this essay were to extend te a 
volume of about three hundred and eighty 
pages, I might be able to set out and discuss, 
in something like a full and orderly fashion, 
the influences under which human beings 
grow up, and the way in which to make the 
most of the best of these influences, and to 
evade or neutralize the worst. Aud if, after 
great thought and labor, I had prod need such 
a volume, I am well aware that nobody would 
read it. 80 prefer to briefly glance at a few 
aspects of a great subject just as they present 
themselves, leaving the complete discussion of 
it to solid individuals with more leisure at their 
command, Iro ss conrrmvED.] 
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THE QUIET LON. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


[We commend the perusal of the following to all who 
think that educational culture and refinement are better 
than health and vigor, Here will be found, popularized, 
a subject which, for tweaty y we have labored to 
elucidate and impress upon the public mind, and we are 
isd to see that topics for advocating which we have 

en called rian are now taken op by popular 
writers and find voices through the Magaxines.— Ens. 
Puazs. Jour.) 


“ Wnuat dear, quiet, little things Mrs. Bird's 
children are!” said a lady to her friend. “I 
called to see Mre. Bird to-day, and found her 
in the nursery with her two boys and two 
girls, about the ages of mine. It would have 
done your heart good to see how sweetly they 
behaved. Perfect little gentlemen and ladies 
they were. I felt perfectly discouraged. Mine! 
why, they are wild asses’ colts in comparison.“ 

t There is 4 great difference in children,“ 
replied the friend. 1 know some little boys 
and girls that Mrs. Bird would not find so 
easily subdued.” 

“I could hardly credit my eyes; but, as 
they say, seeing is believing,” resumed the 
first speaker. For more than an hour I sat 
and talked with Mre. Bird, in the nursery, 
without once being disturbed hy noise or any 
of the uupleasant interruptions ineident to the 
presence of children.“ 

„What were they doing? asked the other 
in surprise. 

„ That was most remarkable of all. Mrs. 
Bird has four children. Willy is the oldest— 
just in his tenth year. Meeta is seven, 
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Agnes is five, and the baby, as they call 
Andrew, nearly four. Just the ages for 
thoughtless, mischief-making, troublesome, 
noisy romps. But they were as stil] as mice 
in a cheese. She had them all doing some- 
thing. Willy she had taught various kinds of 
netting and ornamental needle-work. It was 
a wonderful resource for the child, said she, 
keeping his thoughts and fingers busy, and 
both out of mischief. She showed me a hand- 
some anti-macassar, in crochet, which he had 
just finished. I’m sure that [ couldu’t have 
done it better. I could not help looking upon 
the delicately formed, sweet-faced boy as he 
sat earnestly engaged at his work—he was 
embroidering a pair of slippers in Berlin wool 
for his father—and contrasting kim with my 
Tom, a great, rude, coarse boy, with dirty, 
rough hands, that are always in better con- 
dition for grasping a wheelbarrow than plying 
aneedle. And the comparison, I can assure 
you, was not made without a sigh.” 

“ Did the boy look happy? inquired the 
friend. 

„ Perfectly so. He wanted no amusement 
besides his books and his needle-work. You 
couldn’t drive him into the street, his mother 
said.” 

“Dear little fellow! 
have such a child!“ 

“ isn’t it? It really did me good to look 
into his sweet, pure face, so girlish and 
delicate.” 

“ I should like to understand Mrs. Bird's 
system, for there must be art in the case. All 
children are bora romps.” 

“<T begin early,’ she said to me, ‘and 
reprees ali rudeness and disorder. It is the 
mind that governs io children as well as in 
men. You must give this the right direction. 
Mere noise-making I never permitted. Boys, 
it is said, will grasp a hammer and pound 
instinctively. I think, in most cases, they 

pound because a hammer is given to them. 
Try them with the sweet face and fragile 
form of a baby doll, and you will rarely see 
an inclination to pound. I commenced with 
the doll, not with the hammer; and yon see 
the result. Willy is as gentle as a girl. He 
never throws the house into disorder—never 
makes discordant noises—never quarrels with 
or teases his brother or sister. So with the 
rest. I begin right, you see; and upon a 
right beginning everything depends. My 
husband is a home-loving, order-loving, quiet- 
loving man; and I make it my business to 
see that home is all he desires. “How much 
I enjoy my home—it is so quiet—eo orderly ! 
Daring the first year of our marriage Mr. 
Bird often said this. I had seen other homes. 
I was familiar with the way in which young 
children were permitted to destroy all comfort 
in a household by their noise and disorder; 
and I made up my mind to have things dif- 
ferent, as you can see. And the children 
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themselves are much happier. I keep them 
busy at something from morning till night 
busy enough not to think of eating all the 
while. This gormandizing among children is 
dreadful! It makes mere glutions of them— 
developing the animal and repressing the 
intellectual. It is the ravenous eating that 
makes them coarse, rude, and cruel, like wild 
beasts,’ ”’ 

GI believe Mrs. Bird is more than half 
right,” was remarked upon this. “I have 
often said that children were permitted to eat 
overmuch. Mine would stuff themselves like 
Christmas turkeys, from morning till night, 
if not restricted. 

“ Employment, such as Mrs. Bird provides 
for her children, is certainly the best corrector 
of this habit of eating.“ 

How did she get along with baby Andrew 
the little fuur-year-old you mentioned? 
Was he as orderly and silent as the rest?“ 

“ He was poring over a picture spelling- 
book for most of the time that I was there, 
and afterward occupied himself with stringing 
beads. I declare it was all a wonder to me. 
Such a charming family of children I have 
never seen elsewhere. What a change there 
would be for the better, if all mothers under- 
stood and practiced on Mrs. Bird's system.“ 

„Better for heaven, it may be,“ said the 
friend, a little equi vocally. 

“ For heaven? I don’t see your meaning.“ 

t Such children are almost too good to live.“ 

(0 Oh m 

“Mrs. Bird's quiet home may be very 
pleasant, and her system of government very 
beautiful—but there is danger.“ 

“Of what?” 

“ That her ehildren will not live.” 

“Why? Because they are too good for this 
earth, as you have just intimated ?” 

„Jam not sure that they are really any 
better in heart than some less orderly and 
more boisterous children. What I mean is, 
that Mrs. Bird’s system depresses the animal 
forces, leaving the bodies of her children more 
liable to disease and less able to resist the 
attack when it comes.” 

“They are much less exposed than any 
other children.“ 

„Perhaps so. But, for my part, on refec- 
tion, I would rather take the chances of a less 
orderly system of home mansagement—mine, 
for instance, a little modified—noisy, and like 
a dedlam, as the house often is.“ 

It was on the evening of this very day that 
Mr. Bird said to his wife, as if the subject 
was suddenly foreed upon his observation : 

„ don’t think our children have strong 
constitutions. Willy’s face is too delicate for 
the face of a boy, and his body too slender. 
I observe also that his shoulders are depressed. 
Hark !“ 

Both listened for a fow moments. 

“ I don’t just like that cough,” said Mr. Bird. 
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* A little cold.” remarked his wife; “Willy 
got his feet wet to-day.” 

“ [ never saw children with such indifferent 
appetites,” said Mr. Bird; “they don't eat 
enough to keep pigeons alive.“ 

„Most children eat too much,” was the 
reply; and more children are made sick 
from overfeeding than abstemiousness.”’ 

“ But there is a golden mean,” replied Mr. 
Bird. 

“To reach which has been my study. Do 
not fear. The children eat quite as much as 
is good for them.” 

“There it is again! 
at all.“ 

Mr. Bird arose and went up to the room 
where the children were sleeping. Willy’s 
cheeks were slightly flushed—his skin was 
dry end above the natural heat—and his 
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- respiration just enough obstructed to make it 


audible. His father stood for some moments 
looking down upon his sleeping boy. 

There is nothing the matter with him.” 

Even as Mrs. Bird said this, Willy coughed 
again, and as he coughed he raised hie hand 
to his throat and moaned as if in suffering. 

“ Willy, Willy, dear!“ 

“I wouldn't disturb him,” said Mrs. Bird. 

The father’s voice had penetrated his half- 
wakened sense, and, opening his eyes, he 
looked up with a half-wondering glance. 

“ Are you sick, Willy?“ 

The boy coughed again, and more convul- 
sively, pressing his hand on his chest. 

Does it hurt you to cough ?”” 

te Yes.” 

“ Where 7˙ 

“ It hurta me right here,“ his hand remain- 
ing just where he had placed it a moment 
before. 

The panting of the child showed that there 
was constriction of the lungs. 

„am going for the dootor’—Mr. Bird 
spoke aside to his wife. 

“I hardly think it is necessary,” objected 
the mother. It is only some slight disturb- 
ance from cold, and will pass away. This 
sudden waking has quickened his heart-beat.”’ 

Usually Mr. Bird deferred to his wife in all 
matters relating to the children, though his 
judgment did not always coincide with her 
discipline. But he was too well satisfied that 
Willy required a physician now, to hesitate a 
moment on the mother’s objection. So he 
went away in haste, 

The physician was far from treating the 
case indifferently. His practiced eye recog- 
nized the symptoms of an acute pneumonia, 
and his treatment was suoh as to fill the hearta 
of the parenta with sudden fear. 

“If the boy had any constitution” —it was 
on the fifth day, and the physician was reply- 
ing to an anxious inquiry made by the dis- 
tressed mother, all of whose fears were 
excited if the boy had any constitution, I 
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could speak all the eneouragement your heart | 


desires. But he is a hot-house plant. All 
the vital forces are but feebly reactive.” 

„e Hie health has always been good, doctor,” 
interposed Mrs. Bird. 

“He has never had any serious sickness, 
bat he lacks physical stamina, for all that.” 

The doctor’s words sent a shuddering chill 
to the mother’s heart; while a faint conviction 
of error dawned upon her mind. 

Too surely were the physician’s fears 
realized. At the end of ten anxious days, it 
was apparent to every one that Willy’s hours 
upou the earth were numbered. There was 
no power of resistance in that delicate frame, 
and without even a struggle for life, the con- 
teat ended. 

In less than a week after the death of 
Willy there came another summons for the 
doctor. He found the sorrowing parents in 
alarm again. Little Andrew, “the baby,“ 
was sick. Sore throat—fever—stupor. 

„He has not been out anywhere for two 
weeks, said Mrs. Bird. 

Her meaning was, that having been shut up 
in the house during that period, it was impos- 
sible for him to have contracted any conta- 
gious disease. é 

„It would have been far better if you had 
sent him out every day.” 

The doctor’s words were more an utterance 
of his own thoughts than a remark to Mrs. 
Bird. . 

Andrew, “the baby, was carried out by 
the mourners in less than a week from the 
time when the doctor sat down by the bed on 
which he lay, and placed his fingers on the 
quick, wiry pulse which sent a warning of 
death to his heart. 

„Our children have no constitutions,” said 
Mr. Bird, sadly, as he gazed with dim eyes 
upon the two delicate blossoms that remained 
to shed their fragrance in his quiet home. 

“ They have always been healthy,” an- 
swered the mother in mournful toues. 

“The doctor says that we should give them 
more fresh air, and a great deal of out-door 
exercise.” 

“ Jane takes them out walking every day; 
but I don’t see that it does any good. Agnes 
always comes home tired and fretful; and 
Meeta took cold to-day. Neither of them are 
as well or as happy after these walks as when 

they remain in the house. 

No wonder they were tired and fretful, or 
showed symptoms of cold, after these daily 

- recreations in the open air. Holding each a 

hand of their attendant, they would walk 
slowly as nuna, and orderly as charity chil- 
dren in a procession. There, was no hop, 
skip, and jamp—no impulsive start or merry 
-pomp—but a strict observance of the last 
maternal injunction, ‘‘ Now walk along like 
good, quiet children.” 

Weariness, after such attempted recreations 
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in the open air, was an inevitable result; 
weariness, and something worse. The outside 


air was different from the air of their homes. 


It was colder and more humid. To meet this, 
and derive a benefit instead of sustaining an 
injury, there must be a quicker circulation 
and increased bodily warmth. Mere addition 
of clothing would not accomplish the desired 
object. There must be quicker movements of 
the body—vigorous exercise—producing in- 
creased vital action. 

The mother iusisted on it that these daily 
walks were not good for the children. Mr. 
Bird, in doubt, called upon the doctor, and 
submitted the question anew. 

“Give them plenty of air and out-of-door 
exercise,” was his repeated and very emphatic 
injunctions. “Jf you wish to raise your chil- 
dren, let them have a chance to acquire 
strength.” 

And so the daily goings were continued, 
whether the air was dry or damp, warm or 
chilling. If it was warm, the children came 
back wearied; if damp, with symptoms of 
cold; and always in some way showing a loss 
of, instead of au increased, vital activity. 
They were too well trained, at five and seven, 
to commit the indiscretion of a romp in the 
street, and romping in the quiet house they 
called their home was a thing never known or 
heard of by either of the little patterns of 
propriety. z 

As Willy hed died, so died—ere the sum- 
mer’s greenness had faded from the new-made 
graves of the first departed—Meeta, next to 
him in years. 

Only Agnes was left to the stricken parents 
now. She was pure, and white, and delicate 
as a lily. That Meeta had been injured by 
the daily walks in the open air they were 
fully convinced; and, notwithstanding the 
repeated remonstrances of the family physician, 
they refused to let the fresh breathinge of 
heaven upon their child. 

One day—it was a sunny visitant in the 
early spring-time, ere the violet opens its blue 
eyes among the fresh shooting grass—Agnes 
strayed from the nursery, and, going beyond 
the watchful eyes of her mother, gained an 
open chamber window, and, climbing on a 
chair, looked out upon the budding trees and 
the emerald carpet which Nature had spread 
over the smal] plat of open ground that lay in 
front of the dwelling. The window looked to 
the south, and the air oame pressing in from 
that quarter, bathing the child’s brow with a 
refreshing coolness. She laid her slender arm 
upon the wiudow-sill, and, resting her face 
upon her arms, looked out, half dreamily, and 
with a quiet sense of pleasure. When her 
mother found her, half an hour afterward, she 
was asleep. 

A robust child might have suffered from 
some temporary derangement of the system, 
consequent on checked perspiration; but to 
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one of Agne’ feeble constitution, exposure 
like this must always be followed by serious 
consequences. When Mrs. Bird caught Agnes 
iu her arms, a wild fear throbbed in her 
heart. Alas! it was no idle fear. She soon 
detected symptoms too well understood, and 
sent in haste for the doctor. 

“Some slight derangement,” he said, 
evasively, to the eager questionings of the 
mother. But his tones were a death-knell. 

Very, very quiet is the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird. There is no wild disorder of chil- 
dren there, but a stillness that makes the 
heart ache. Mrs. Bird resolved, in the begin- 
ning, to have a‘ quiet, orderly home, and she 
hes done her work well. 
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BY GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
PROFESSOR IK THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINSURGR. 


THE TONGUE. 

THe organ of Taste is generally held to be 
synonymous with the tongue, but, in reality, 
the throat and the nostril are as much con- 
cerned as the tongue in the perception of 
taste. The power of these portions of the 
body to distinguish savors, mainly depends, as 
in the case of the eye and the ear, upon their 
connection with the brain through those fine 
white chords which have been already re- 
ferred to as called nerves. The tongue and 
the auxiliary organs of teste are largely sup- 
plied with nerves, and through them those 
sensations are experienced which we connect 
with the words taste, savor, sepidity ; sweet, 
salt, sour, bitter, and the like. 

Of all the organs of the senses, that of 
taste, which may be held to be represented 
simply by the tongue, is probably the one 
which receives the worst usage at our hands. 
The eye, the ear, and the nose are not edu- 
cated at all, or their education is left to 
chance, but the tongue is deliberately mis- 
educated, perverted, and led astray. We eat 
what we should not eat; drink what we 
should not drink; eat too much of what we 
may eat, and drink too much of what we may 
drink. And the result is, that we ruin our 
health, enfeeble our bodies, dull our intellects, 
brutalize our feelings, and harden our hearts. 
If the tongue could be allowed to speak for 
itself, instead of being compelled by the 
other organs of the body only to speak for 
them, it would protest loudly against the 
treatment which it receives. Many a pipeful 
of bad tobaceo, and glass of worre liquor, 
and piateful of ill-cooked meat, and wasteful 
dinner, and heavy supper would find such a 
clamor raised against it by the tongue, that it 
would fail to find entrance into the mouth. 
And, on the other hand, such an outery would 
be made for milk, and bread and butter—for 
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plain food, and plenty of it—that a man 
would be thankful to eat and drink rationally 
and temperately, if only to keep his own 
tongae quiet. Yet, after all, if when a man 
were about to become a glutton, or a drunkard, 
or a self-poisoner, his tongue should keep 
shouting out, No! no! don’t take it! don’t 
take it! murder! murder!” why, I believe he 
would bite it out, and spit it away. It may 
be worth a moment’s reflection, however, to 
consider what the effect would be on us if it 
were otherwise. As it is, the tongue is the 
slave of the rest of the body, as well as of the 
soul. The heart says, Make love for me, and 
the tongue makes love for the heart; the 
brain says, Discourse for me, and the tongue 
discourses for the brain; the soul says, Pray 
for me, sing for me, curse for me, tell lies for 
me; and the tongue prays, sings, curses, and 
tells lies for the soul. If, however, the tongue 
should refuse to do all this, unless it were 
allowed a word occasionally for itself, what 
startling things it would tell os, even if it 
were permitted to speak only of what oon- 
corned it as the organ of taste! What a uni- 
versal consternation would be created, if some 
fine morning we were all awakened by our 
tongues talking to us instead of for us! Each 
startled listener would run to the mirror and 
gaze in horror at his tongue in it, only to see, 
as it were, that tongue talk to him from the 
glass, and reproach him for his intemperance. 
Suppose the man really ill, the doctor sent for, 
and that the tongue, after reluctantly telling 
for the sick man an outrageous falsehood as to 
the cause of his illness, were, the moment it 
was thrust out at the physician’s request, to 
proclaim what really made the lier ill, how 
would the patient and the doctor look! Or 
fancy when one hypocritical lady was about 
to pretend to another hypocritical lady, ad- 
miration of an ill-made dish of the latter's 
cooking, which in-reality she abhorred, that 
her tongue spoke for itself, instead of speaking 
for her, and told the truth, and that the tongue 
of the second lady said of itself, “I agree 
with you,” how strangely the two hypocrites 
would feel ! 

If our tongues had such a power, all social 
feasting would come to an end. Every man 
would éat and drink alone in some hermeti- 
cally closed cell with deafened walls. Every 
fortunate baby, even before it was christened 
or vaccinated, would have its tongue clipped 
out as the greatest service that could be ren- 
dered to it. A few, intended for the pulpit 
and the bar, and as professors and lecturers, 
would be doomed to the misery of retaining 
their tongues ; but the more favored majority 
would thankfully find themselves dumb. If 
any but doomed public speakers sought to ex- 
clude themselves from this dismembering, 
they would be forced to submit. What dinner 
even of herbs could be eaten in peace, if a 
single rebellious tongue were left to criticise 


it? What credit would remain to physicians, 
if the tongues of their patients could reproach 
them for the ill-judged drugs they administer- 
ed? What rest could a selfish world have, if 
the tongues of all the famine-stricken hun- 
gerers on the face of the earth were night and 
day to cry unto it for food? No! it could 
not be; and yet what a reproach on human- 
ity that it should be so! If the tongues of the 
lower animals could speak for themselves, 
how seldom would they exercise their privi- 
lege! how certainly they would be listened to 
by their possessore ! 

And yet we, mea and women, may keep 
our tongues, and they may hold their peace. 
There is within our hearts another tongue, 
which ealls itself conscience, and is the slave 
of no organ or faculty of body or soul, but 
the lord of them all. It will not be stopped 
in its unceasing truth-tellings, and if we will 
not heed its silent accusings, we would not 
listen to the open upbraidings of our tongues. 

Of them I will say no more, neither will I 
do more than toueh upon the interesting but 
difficult question of the esthetics of taste. 
The great majority of the commanity must be 
content with daily bread, and it would be idle 
and even cruel to discusa before them nice 
questions concerning meats and drinks which 
they never taste. And they may be consoled 
by the reflection, that the small minority who 
can gratify their palates too often pamper 
them, and are tempted into a gluttony or 
epicureanism far more pitiable and degrading 
than condemnation to the coarsest fare. Yet 
assuredly taste has its legitimate esthetical 
domain, and it ia as unworthy of man’s true 
dignity that he should be content to live upon 


the husks that the swine do eat, as that he 


should be miserable if he do not fare samptu- 
ously every day. All the other senses have a 
direct interest in the practical decisions of the 
sense of taste. Drunkenness and dyspepsia 
dim the eye, dull the ear, blunt the nostril, 
and make the hand tremble. In this country 
also, they are as much occasioned, direetly or 
indirectly, by the unpalatable food which the 
untrained hand of the ignorant house-mother 
provides for the working man’s family, as they 
are by the too tempting viands with which his 
well-salaried-French cook loads the rich man’s 
table. Till, indeed, both rich and poor un- 
derstand better the laws of health, and put 
more extensively in practice the plentiful dis- 
coveries of science in relation to the wisest 
way of dealing with themselves physically, 
we must be prepared to witness enormous 
waste, not only of food and money, but of the 
bodies and souls of men. And it is vain to 
discuss, unless in some special circles, the 
esthetics of taste, while the very alphabet 
of diet remains unmastered; a few words, 
accordingly, will suffice upon the subject. 
The sense of taste is denied the free and 
liberal gratification which is accorded to the 
other senses. It costa but the unconscious 
lifting of the eyelid to provide the eye with a 
feast of many courses; it needs but a turn of 
the head, and often not even that, and the ear 
is filled with musie; and, at the utmost, an 
inclination of the face, and the nostril ia full 
of perfume. But the mouth is a helpless ex- 
pectant, which is not filled merely by heing 
opened; and all the other senses must labor 
till they are weary, before taste can be even 
slightly gratified, We may be played to by 
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invisible Ariels, and, like Stephano, have our 
music for nothing. Those innocent thieves, 
the winds, will make free for us with imperial 
gardens, and fetch us unbidden the fragrance 
of their choicest flowers. The worka of art 
of the Great Master are ours at all times to 
gaze upon without any fee: but we must earn 
our bread with the sweat of our brow. Here 
and there a select mortal may bend a cool 
forehead over an unearned, luxurious repast, 
but some other mortal’s brow will all the 
sooner grow wrinkled, and his erust must be 
procured by the harder toil. There is thusa 
hungry helplessness about the mouth which 
places it esthetically on a level far below 
the eye, soaring like an eagle through space, 
and the ear, like a passionless spirit, listening 
serenely to the voices of the world. The 
sense of taste, in truth, is at the mercy of the 
other senses; and though it can revenge itself 
for their negleet or misuse of it, it is a sufferer 
by its own revenge. J 

Moreover, it is selfish in a way no other 
sense is. The eye of one man is robbed of no 
delight becanse the eye of another is gazing 
on the same beautiful object—nay, often its 
delight is thereby increased ; the ear is quick- 
ened to a keener pleasure when it is not a 
solitary listener; aud the nostril asks no 
monopoly of the scents it loves. But the 
most generous and self-denying of men can 
not share his morsel, as he can his music, 
even with her he loves best. The rigid phi- 
losopher may tell us that all the senses are 
equally selfish, and that each tongue does not 
more certainly appropriate to itself what no 
other tongue is allowed to taste, than each 
eye sees aud each ear hears what no other 
eyes and ears are permitted to see or hear. 
But we do not feel it so esthetically, and so 
we think more meanly of the sense of taste 
than of the others, and this even when it 
is not wronged by famine, or pampered by 
luxury. 

Thus, helpless, selfish, and exacting, the 
dependent of the other senses, and the servant 
of the body rather than of the soul, it linke 
us more with the lower animals than with 
higher existences, and has no element of 
ethereality about it. A hungry hog probably 
derives more delight from the impression 
made upon his gustatory nerves by the con- 
tents of his trough, than the most sensitive 
human epicure ever did from his most re- 
cherché wines and dishes. Protracted hunger 
is assuredly a more pitiable thing than blind- 
ness or deafness; but it is also more horrible, 
and partakes of the forbidding character of 
direase ; nor does the voracity of a famished 
man display much of the sublime or beau- 
tiful. A social feast, indeed, may furuish 
pleasure to every sense, but it is not till hun- 
ger is appeased that the higher senses are 
ministered to; and gourmands notoriously do 
not lay a double task upon their tongues, but 
agree with the ascetics in eating in silence. 
We must, indeed, reduce ourselves to mere 
animals if we give this sense the pre-emi- 
nence, since it is glorified only by association 
with the others; for the tongue, as the organ 
of taste, ia the commissary-general, without 
whose supplies the other senses can achieve 
no esthetical conquests, aud it is entitled to 
its share in the honora assigned to the united 
five; but its own sword is seldom drawn, and 
its aspect is not heroic. To employ one’s 
tongue, however, to speak against itself is but 
unhandsome treatment of it, and I will open 
my lips no further on this matter. 
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PORTRAIT OF HON, JOHN 


them in such a way as 
to be almost invulner- 
able to criticism and 
overthrow. His Lan- 
guage is large; hence, 
he is ready an a 
speaker and his mem- 
ory being good, he has 
his matter of fact in 
hand so that he is 
prompt as well as cor- 
rect in his statements. 
His Comparison being 
large, renders him a 
very sharp critic, able 
to use analogies and 
parables with great 
effect, also to illustrate, 
by surrounding facts 
and history, whatever 
principle or opinion he 
may advocate. His 
Human Nature, knowl- 
edge of character, is 
excellent, and he has 
a fund of kindness, 
friendship, and humor 
which enable him to 
say sharp things to en- 
emies in such a manner 
P. HALE. as not to give offense. 

— We believe that no 
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PHERENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
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Jons P. Hare is remarkable for his consti- 
tutional power, health, and vigor. He is stout 
built, and above the medium size; he has an 
ample chest, indicating great breathing power ; 
he is stout about the waist, indicative of an 
excellent nutritive system; he has also the 
signs of excellent circulation.; These quali- 
ties, combined with his strong frame, lay the 
foundation for excellent health and physical 
vigor, and also constitute a basis for the sup- 
port of his great brain. 

Though Mr. Hale is distinguished for wit 
and humor, he is still more remarkable for 
steadiness of purpose, calm self-reliance, pa- 
tience under provocation, and relative coolness 
of temper. There are few men in the coun- 
try who have been more opposed and even 
badgered by austere and captious opponents, 
but he has borne the flood-tide of their oppo- 
sition with a steadiness and calmness really 
surprising. Had he possessed a nervour, ex- 
citable temperament and a weak frame, the op- 
position would have fretted, chafed, and worn 
him out. The reader will observe that his 
forehead is prominent in the middle and lower 
portions, which indicates a ready, practical 
minl, excellent memory of history and per- 
sonal experience, and ability to speak extem- 
poraneously, quoting facts, and combining 


man who has occupied a seat in the Senate of 
the United States since John P. Hale entered 
it, could say so many cutting and pungent 
things to such an overwhelming opposition, 
and be able to retain his position in the per- 
sonal friendship of hia opponents. He is un- 
questionably a man of courage. Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness are well developed. 
He has fair Self-Esteem and uncommon Firm- 
ness and Hope; hence, he has no fear of 
opponents, has perfect selſpossession, is will- 
ing to wait for popularity until public senti- 
ment reaches his opinions and position; and 
though he doubtless desires the good opinion 
of all, he is not afraid to be unpopular for the 
time being. Had he small Self-Esteem he 
woald not be able to stand up as he has done, 
alone, and advocate an unpopular side. We 
have fancied that he really enjoyed the storm 
which his speeches seemed to raise. He is 
not secretive, has few concealments, and since 
he does not appear to desire popularity, his op- 
ponents generally give him credit for sincerity, 
however unpopular his opinions may be. His 
large Hope gives him confidence in the 
future and a will to work for the ultimate 
harvest ; tosowin due season, that he may ulti- 
timately reap. Veneration appears to be large, 
giving respect for things sacred, a belief in the 
superintendence of an overruling Providence ; 
and Benevolence appears to be very large, 
giving him sympathy for suffering, kindness 
for the poor and the oppressed, and a desire to 


do and suffer for those who have no one 10 
take their parts. As a lawyer he would 
espouse the cause of the poor and the op- 
pressed, and might make his most eloquent 
speeches in defense of innocence and poverty 
against pride, wealth, and power, and all 
without pecaniary fee or reward. His social 
nature is strongly developed; few men have 
mo much power to awaken and retain the 
friendship of his compeers ; and in the family, 
and wherever there are children to be petted, 
he feels at home. The organs in the side head 
are fairly developed, indicating good mechan- 
ical judgment, fair economy, and decided en- 
ergy of character, combined with prudence, 
frankness, and courage. 

Mr. Hale's power is greatly attributable to 
the strength of his constitution and the sound- 
ness of his health. Vexations and labors which 
would wear out or break down most men, 
only serve as stimulants to arouse to vigorous 
action an organization such as his. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

John Parker Hale was born at Rochester, 
in the county of Strafford, and State of New 
Hampshire, on the 31st day of March, 1806. 
He received a collegiate education at Bowdoin 
College, entering in September, 1823, and 
graduating therefrom in 1827. Immediately 
after graduating from college he entered upon 
the study of law at his native village; but in 
June of the following year he removed to 
Dover, the shire town of Strafford County, and 
pursued his studies in the office and under the 
instruction of*D. M. Christie, Esq, LL. D., 
then and now one of the most eminent lawyers 
of New Hampshire. In September, 1830, Mr. 
Hale was admitted to the bar, and entered 
upon the practice of law at Dover, where he 
at once took a high rank in his profession. 
Indeed, his ability so immediately attracted 
public attention, and secured the public confi- 
dence, that the pecuniary reward of the first 
year of his professional labor far exceeded the 
average compensation of practitioners of long 
standing. In March, 1832, he was elected 
representative of the town of Dover, in the 
State Legislature. In 1834 he was appointed 
the attorney of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, by General Jackson, 
and was reappointed to the same office in 1838 
by Martin Van Buren, but was removed there- 
from in 1841 by John Tyler. In 1843 he was 
chosen by general ticket one of the represent- 
atives of New Hampshire in the 28th Congress 
of the United States. It was during this 
Congress that the scheme of the annexation 
of Texas was brought forward and pressed 
upon the country. Mr. Hale at an early day 
perceived that the animating soul of that 
movement was slavery—that its sole object 
was to extend the area and strengthen the 
political influence of that institution, as well 
as to fortify it against assault from abroad. 
It was the first instance in our history in 
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which the powers of the Government were 
avowedly sought to be wielded for these pur- 
poses, From all such purposes and objects 
the soul of Mr. Hale instinctively revolted. 
In January, 1845, he addressed to his con- 
stituents his famous ‘ Texas letter,“ exposing 
and denouncing the animus of the Texas 
scheme, preferring to forfeit his return to 
Congress, if his constituents so willed it, than 
to aid in the fartherance of any such purposes. 
For this act of insubordination and independ- 
ence of party dictation, the Democratic party 
of New Hampshire, under the lead of Franklin 
Pierce, excommunicated him, and nominated 
another candidate for his place. The Whig 
party also nominated and supported its candi- 
dates. The Democratic party at that time 
was largely in the ascendant in the State; 
nevertheless, the election being by general 
ticket, and a majority requisite to an election, 
Mr. Hale was able, running as an independent 
third candidate, to defeat an election at suc- 
cessive trials, by a constantly increasing vote, 
though not able to secure his own return. In 
1846 he was elected a representative to the 
so-called “ Coalition“ Legislature, on the as- 
sembling of which he was chosen Speaker of 
the House, and before the close of tho session 
was elected United States Senator for the term 
commencing March, 1847. During a portion 
of this term Mr. Hale was the only free-soil 
member of the Senate. His opinions on the 
subject of slavery exposed him to the frequent 
attacks and slights of the then dominant and 
domineering party. But such was the tact 
and ever ready wit of the champion of free- 
dom, that these attacks were made to recoil 
upon their authors, and place the object of 
them still higher in public estimation. In 
1852 Mr. Hale was selected as the standard- 
bearer of the free- soil party in the Presidential 
contest of that year. The compromise mea- 
sures of 1850 had just been passed, and the 
two great parties of the country had pledged 
their faith that they were a finality” of the 
whole slavery question, and were vying with 
each other in subserviency to them. Many 
opponents of slavery, weary of the agitation, 
and putting faith in the professions of the 
hour, gave in their adhesion to those measures. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hale received the suffrages 
of more than 157,000, who would not bow the 
knee to the Baal of slavery. The close of 
Mr. Hale’s term found the Democratic party 
in power in New Hampshire, and the Hon. 
Charles G. Atherton was elected to the Senate 
by that party, who vauntingly proclaimed that 
„Mr. Hale would know no resurrection from 
the political grave in which they had laid 
him.” But on the death of Mr. Atherton, in 
1855, Mr. Hale was elected to fill the remain- 
der of his term, and at the expiration of that 
term was re-elected for the term of six years, 
ending in 1865. During his senatorial career 
‘the voice and vote of Mr. Hale have ever been 


on the side of human- 
ity and justice, reform 
and progress, The abo- 
lition of flogging and 
of the spirit ration in 
the navy was mainly 
due to his exertions; 
and the down-trodden 
and oppressed have 
ever found a ready and 
able advocate in him. 
Mr. Hale is yet in the 
prime and vigor of life, 
and we may reason- 
ably trust and expect 
that the country may 
have the benefit of his 
matured powers for 
many years to come. 
Mr. Hale in 1834 was 
united in marriage to 
Miss Lucy H. Lambert, 
of Berwick, Me., who 
still gracefully shares 


the honors of her dis- 
tinguished partner, and 
we hope may long con- 
tinue so to do. 


CAPT. JOHN ERICSSON. 


Carr. Joux Ericsson was born in Sweden, 
in 1808, was educated to be an engineer, 
entered the Swedish army, rose to the rank of 
captain, spent several years in England, and 
finally adopted the United States as his home. 
He is the inventor of the caloric engine and 
many other important things, but his latest 
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CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON, 


built of light three-eighth-inch iron. Another, 
or upper hull, rests on this with perpendicular 
sides and sharp ends, five feet high, forty feet 
four inches wide, one hundred and seventy- 
four feet Jong, extending over the sides of the 
lower hull three feet seven inches, and over 
each end twenty-five feet, thus serving us a 
protection to the propeller, rudder, and anchor, 
The sides of the upper hull are composed of 


THE ERICSSON FLOATING BATTERY, MONITOR. 


triumph is in the invention and construction 
of the flonting-battery, the * Monrror,” 
recently the competitor of that mailed monster, 
the “ Merrimac,” in Hampton Roads. We 
present an engraving of the Monitor, with a 
brief description of it. 

Externally she presents to the fire of the 
enemy's guns a hall rising but about eighteen 
inches above the water, and a sort of martello 
tower, twenty feet in diameter, nnd ten feet 
high. Tbe smoke-stack during action is 
lowered into the hold, it being made with 
telescopic slides. The hull is sharp at both 
ends, the bow projecting and coming to a point 
at an angle of eighty degrees to the vertical 
line. It is flat-bottomed, six and a half feet 


in depth, one hundred and twenty-four feet 
long, thirty-four feet wide at the top, and is 


an inner gunrd of iron, a wall of white oak 
thirty inches thick, covered with iron armor 
six inches thick. 

When in readiness for action, the lower 
hull is totally immersed, and the upper one 
is sunk three feet six inches, leaving only 
eighteen inches above water. The interior is 
open to the bottom like a sloop, the deck, 
which is bomb-proof, coming flush with the 
top of the upper hull, No railing or bulwark 
of any kind appears above the deck, and the 
only things exposed are the turret or citadel, 
the wheel-house, and the box crowning the 
amoke-stack. The inclination of the lower 
hull is such that a ball to strike it in any part 
must pass through at least twenty-five feet of 
water, and then strike an inclined iron surface 
nt an angle of about ten degrees. In the event 
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of the enemy boarding the battery they can do 
no harm, as the only entrance is at the top of 
the turret or citadel, which can not easily be 
scaled, and even then only one man at a time 
can descend into the hull. 

This turret is a revolving, bomb-proof fort, 
and mounts two II- inch guns. It is protected 
by eight thicknesses of inch iron, overlapping 
go that at no one spot is there more than one 
inch thickness of joint. A shell-proof flat 
roof, of perforated plate iron, placed on forged 
beams, inserted six inches down the cylinder, 
covers the top. The sliding hatch in this 
cover is perforated to give light, and for mus- 
ketry fire in case the battery is boarded. A 
spar-wheel, 6} inches in diameter, moved by 
a double cylinder engine, turns tbe turret, 
guns and all, a rod connected with the running 
gear of the engine enabling the gunner to con- 
trol the aim. The guns move in forged-iron 
slides across the turret, the carriages being 
made to fit them accurately. 

These guos were furnished with 400 
wrought-iron shot by the Novelty Works, each 
ball weighing 184 pounds and costing $47. 
The balls were made by forging square blocks 
of iron, which were afterward turned in the 
lathe. Cast-iron shot would break against such 
a vessel as the Merrimac, and these shot were 
forged for the especial purpose of smashing 
through her sides. Lieut. Worden iutended, 
in case the Merrimac did not come out, to go 
into Norfolk harbor and Jay his vessel along- 
side of her there. She has saved him that 
trouble. 


— 


PBRBONAL INFLUBNCB.“ 


Let every one of us please his neighbor for his good to 
edification.— Rox. xv. 2 


A MAN who lives to please others without 
regard to the moral character of the pleasure 
conferred, must himself be degraded, and tend 
to degrade others. To please men is often to 
tempt them to wickedness. A violent man is 
pleased with opportunities of cruelty ; an av- 
aricious man is pleased with pecuniary advan- 
tages; a vain man is pleased with flattery ; a 
proud man is pleased with deference ; a sen- 
sual man is pleased with means and induce- 
ments of gluttony ; an ambitious man is pleas- 
ed with the advancement of his fiery aim; a 
bitter man loves cynicism ; a suspicious and 
mean nature loves evil stories and slanderous 
tattle; a gross man loves vileness. What 
must a man be who sets himself to tickle ev- 
ery wicked man’s sensitive faculty? Whata 
life is that which takes the world just as it is, 
and undertakes to please it! And yet that is 
just the description of what are called good 
fellows” — that nameless class of men that are 
found in all parts of society, whom everybody 
speaks of as being good fellowa,’’ but whom 


Extract from a sermon by Henry Ward Beecher, preach 
ed at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday, Jan. 19, 1863. 


nobody knows as being efficient, or useful, or 
very positive in any excellence except that of 
seeming to be perpetually making people happy 
with themselves, and usually on their worst 
side. 

How wise, then, is the discrimination of the 
Apostle: “Let every one of us please his 
neighbor for his good.” We are to please up- 
ward, and not downward ; toward true man- 
hood, and not toward the animal or the fiend 
that lurks in man, Weare to please for men’s 
good; and, still higher and nobler, to please 
them so nobly, heartily, and effectually, tbat 
it shall make them, not happy, but better 
that it shall build them up. Let every one 
of us please his neighbor for his good to edifi- 
ation. And this is the glorious ideal of a 
life that moves among men so true in kindness, 
so full of discreet sense, so earnest and honest 
in benevolence, as to give an upward impulse 
wherever one comes, and to be, in one’s own 
small way, what the royal sun is in his mighty 
circuit, that rouses, stimulates, and inspires 
with growth every living thing it meets or 
touches. This is to be one of the children of 
light indeed. 5 

But this is only one side of duty. Pleasing 
men for their good is the bright side; paining 
men for their good is the dark side. It is in 
many cases even more important to displease 
men than to please them. And when it is 
not your selfishness, but truly a wise percep- 
tion of men’s benefit, that leads you to dis- 
please them, it is even more benevolent, be- 
cause more difficult for you todo than pleasing. 

There ‘are many that desire to fulfill this 
Christian duty, who yet are all their life long 
inflicting pain, not only, but, to a considerable 
extent, pain that works upon the evil that is 
in their fellow-men. Even when we inflict 
pain, there is to be moral care that the penalty 
or pain inflicted shall work upon the better 
nature, and not upon the worse. Much of the 
conduct of men toward their fellow-men is not 
only not pleasing them for their good to edifi- 
cation, but paining tbem for their harm to 
downfalling 

I purpose directing your attention somewhat 
at length this morning to some aspects of un- 
conscious selfishness. I do not attempt to de- 
fine selfishness, nor speak of its lowest and 
coarsest forms, by which men, without hesita- 
tion, prey upon or plunder their fellow-men’s 
interests for their own good. Nor do I speak, 
either, of that occasional selfishness by which 
we are brought, after long perpending, and 
hesitancy, and struggle, to act according to our 
own interest, rather than other people's. I 
pass by declarative selfishness, recognized self- 
ishness—that which is marked down in the 
calendar of faults or sins, and which Christians 
mourn over. Besides thie there is a realm of 
selfishness that persons do not think anything 
about. Thousands never dream that it has an 
existence. The most aotive, and sometimes 
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the most influential part of that evil which 
comes from selfishness, comes from a kind of 
selfishness that is so specious, so subtile, so 
imperceptible to the subjects of it, that they 
are utterly unconscious of it. 

Now, the simple fact that there are two 
kinds of selfishness, one recognized and de- 
clarative and the other nneousoious, is not un- 
important; but I purpose to go beyond that, 
and give some illustrations of it. 

Consider the power of a strong life, moving 
with the rapidity among men with which we 
are wont to move, to act upon men either for 
their good or for their harm. If, with all the 
apparatus that you have in you—your reason, 
your moral sentiments, your executive pow- 
ers, your affections, your passions and appe- 
tites—you go forth into life, even conscious 
and thoughtful, it is no small matter for you 
to carry yourself among men so as not to harm 
them; but if you are unconscious, how terrible 
is the great power that you possess! Consider 
the number of faculties that we have, and 
that are at work, and the number of places 
where men all about us are accessible and 
exquisitely sensitive to each thrust or forth- 
putting of our mind. And consider the force 
and heediessness with which we are driving 
this pain-or-pleasure-producing machinery 
through life. 

We do not let men drive their locomotives 
in that way through our streets, and yet this 
power of the mind is more destructive than 
any locomotive. The locomotive comes in, 
running slowly at the upper part of the city, 
and ringing its bell, mile after mile, as it 
passes on, and giving heed to everything that 
wishes to cross the track. But what if it 
came in at express rate, without giving heed 
to anything, as much as to say, I will take 
care of myself and everything else must take 
care of itself,” striking a wagon at this corner, 
knocking a woman down at that corner, 
plunging into a crowd of children at the next 
corner, and leaving broken fabrics and dis- 
membered human beings all along its path? 
What would you think of letting steam -engines 
drive through our streets so? We do not let 
steam-engines do it; we reserve it for men to 
do. Thousands of men, though they do not 
drive against their fellow-men so as to dis- 
member their bodies, bolt into them with feel- 
ings that pain and injure them. And there is 
no law against this. We do not let locomo- 
tives in our streets run more than four miles 
an hour, but men run forty! We do not let 
locomotives pass crossings without signal-bells 
and flag-men; but men run among each other 
without signals of any kind, and perpetual 
mishaps are the result; partly because they 
are unconscious of what power they carry, 
and partly because they have no idea of what 
their will strikes that way, what their pride 
darts that way, what their vanity flashes in 
that direction, and what their appetites swing 
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in that direction, to do. Men do not know 
how potent their faculties are nor how un- 
guarded about those around them are; and no 
man can tell, after he has been, from sunrise to 
sunset, going about among his fellows, repel- 
ling here and attracting there, inflicting pain 
here and giving pleasure there, what is the 
sum of all the mischief that he has done, or 
all the good that he has wrought, in a single 
day’s carriage of himself. 

Let us look at some instances of needless 
suffering inflicted by unconscious selfishness ; 
not to present the whole subject-—for it is as 
voluminous as human life itself—but to give 
you a key for your own meditations. 

1. Let me speak of the unconscious selfish- 
ness of men in the use of what is called the 
natural language of the faculties. A man’s 
carriage of himeelf is not a matter of chance. 
His position, his gait, the way his head hangs 
or stands, is not an accident. There are -no 
accidents upon men except their clothes. 
Everything that belongs to the man proper is 
the effect of a cause. If one man carries his 
head up there is a reason for it. And he does 
not do it from habit. How could habit cause 
If another man carries his 
head down he does not do it accidentally. 
There is a reason for it, and that reason is in 
the head itself. If a man carries himself with 
a short, quick, decisive step, the reason is not 
in his foot; it is in his disposition. If one 
men has a graceful, noble carriage, and an- 
other an awkward and slouching carriage ; or 
if one man has a hesitating, sly way, and an- 
other an open-fronted, manly way, the reason 
is in the faculties. The whole body is the 
tongue of a man, and it is all the time talking 
(unconsciously, too) of what the man is. It ia 
not the face that talks most; it is the whole 
man; and everything a man does is the legiti- 
mate effect of an actual cause in the man. 

Now, men are not, for the most part, con- 
scious of this fact. They are acquainted with 
it only to a very limited degree. They learn 
to read one another over the counter; but the 
only thing a man sees across the counter is the 
face. We learn to read the expression of the 
face, but we do not seem to think that a man’s 
face is only one part of an exquisite, symmet- 
Man is a unity, al- 
though it is an aggregated unity. 

This natural language of man may be civ- 
ilized and Christianized, or barbaric and self- 
ish. A man may have a blunt, harsh, per- 
emptory, disagreeable way of meeting people, 
and he may not be conscious of it. Many a 
man whe is conscious of having such a way 
excuses himself by saying, Oh, it is my 
way.” Of course it is his way; and it is the 
trip-hammer’s way, when a child’s hand is on 
the anvil, to smash it. It is no excuse, when 
a man carries himself so as to be offensive 


-and painful to those around about him, for 


him to say, It is my way.” An elephant’s 


way is no more agreeable because it is an ele- 
phant's way. Neither is a swine’s way, or a 
vulture’s way, any more agreeable because it 
is his way. There is a great deal of rudeness, 
and severity, and hardness, and coldness, and 
arrogance, and pride, and vanity, in men’s ex- 
terior, that they carry about with them, not 
simply to the affront of the moral sensibility 
and the taste of their fellow-men (though that 
is consideration enough), but to the infliction 
of pain upon sensitive persons, and persons 
that they would not willingly pain. Men 
often offend those with whom they come in 
contact, without meaning to do it, an! without 
knowing how they have done it. A man 
talks with you about a bargain, and seems to 
insult you the whole time, his pride is 80 
domineering, and he assumes such superiority 
over you. But if you question him he will 
say, “I never thought of such a thing.“ Very 
likely he did not, for the language of pride is 
so natural that it is not necessary that a man 
should think of it to use it. It belongs to the 
way he carries his body. Hence it is that 
some men are always provoking everybody 
that they have anything to do with. There is 
provocation in some men’s faces; there is a 
challenge in some men’s attitude. 

This is more apparent among children and 
dogs. They can always tell, afar off, the 
men to run to and the men to be avoided. 
When a person is sick his nerves are more 
sensitive, and he is more susceptible to out- 
ward influences, than when he is well. Now, 
when you are lying sick, let one man come 
into the room, and no sooner does he open the 
door than you feel that the air is close, and 
that every step he takes toward you is like 
screwing a manacle. You may know nothing 
against the man; but you can not bear his 
presence, although you do not know why. 
Let another person come in, and it seems as if 
a pressure was removed. He fills the room 
with a soothing influence. It is the natural 
language of the man. 

It is not my purpose to show in detail what 
this natural language is; my purpose is 
merely to explain that every man carries an 
unconscious language in his face, in his body, 
in his posture, in his gestures, and in his 
whole manner; and that he may become an 
instrument of good to edification, or of provo- 
eation and temptation to evil. To be ortho- 
dox, and to endeavor to be right in thought 
and purpose and voluntary action, is not the 
whole of a Christian man’s duty. There is a 
great deal of unconscious selfishness in the nat- 
ural language of men that they should guard 
against. [To BB oo un.] 
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Tue artificial wants of mankind are a 
thousand times more clamorous for gratifica- 
tion than those which nature establishes in us; 
and habits thus formed, cling to their victims 
with almost unyielding tenacity. If one doubts 


it, let him try to quit the use of tobacco. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MAN. 


BY T. H. UNDERWOOD. 


I mave visited Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church! Thousands have done the same thing, 
and, therefore, such a visit is no marvel. 
The church, externally, is a disappointment 
to a stranger. It is a plain structure, nearly 
square, and built of cheap brick. It has no 
pretension to architectural design, and is 
wholly devoid of ornament. There are three 
entrances on the street and two in the rear. 
The doors to the street entrances are not un- 
like those of a large Pennsylvania barn, being 
level with the surface of the walk, in two 
leaves, and painted a dingy lead color. 

The first impression of the curious observer 
is Engine-house, or Livery-stable,” any 
thing but a church, and especially Beecher’s 
church. I had read with pleasure the Rev. 
gentleman's papers on trees and flowers, and 
expected to find his church covered with floral 
creepers and the ground about it a garden of 
roses and lilies, of blossoming trees and aro- 
matic shrubs. The trees are in his essays, 
and the flowers in his sermons. 

The interior is no less a surprise—a square 
room with rounded corners and white walls. 
The only intimation of stucco is a ebeap cor- 
nice broken around the angles of the room, 
not wide enough for proportion by four times 
its present width. The ceiling has an arch 
sprung from the walls all around, thus round- 
ing the angles, and aiding to produce a fine 
acoustic effect. The wood-work is painted 
dead white, giving the room, when empty, a 
cold, cheerless look. A gallery extends en- 
tirely around the church, oval-shaped in gene- 
ral contour. Every foot of the church is 
occupied with seats, even in the aisles, which 
are arranged with folding-seats—when the 
congregation is seated there is not a vacant 
spot except immediately around the platforin. 
It is the most perfectly ventilated church in 
America. In winter the fires are lighted on 
Saturday morning and kept burning until Sun- 
day morning, when they are extinguished, and 
the currents of eold air pour in through the 
ventilators reducing the temperature below 
the medium of summer heat; but the animal 
heat of three thousand persons soon raises the 
standard of temperature to an uncomfortable 
warmth. The organ is not a very good one, 
and the house in which it is inclosed is singu- 
larly out of keeping with the other interior 
arrangements of the church. The structure 
is suggestive of a modernized Greek-Gothic 
cenotaph. The organist, being in full 
view of the congregation, his efforts in work- 
ing the pedals give him the appearance of 
painful labor while playing. The stops and 
keys of the organ are also in full view of 
everybody in the galleries except when the 


_ choir is standing. The pulpit looks very much 
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like a piano—is easily mistaken for one by a 
stranger sitting in front of it, as far back as 
the gallery. The vocal music is refreshingly 
democratic, the whole congregation joining in 
this part of the service, in the old-fashioned 
way, with a difference, and this difference is a 
decided improvement. The organ and the 
choir have induced a wholesome method into 
the exercises, the result of which is harmony 
and a large class of good singers. Beecher’a 
congregation is seldom less than three thou- 
sand persons—all the seats are taken and paid 
for, frequently two or three families owning 
one pew; yet the courtesy of pew-holders will 
always provide a stranger with a seat if he is 
there in seasonable time, but if half an hour 
late he had better make up his mind to stand. 
I was in church just in time to secure the only 
vacant seat in a remote corner of the gallery. 
Others came in after, bearing each a stool. 
Two of there persons sat in the aisle imme- 
diately in front of me. I could hear the 
speaker, but not see him. After many vain 
efforts to see over, around, and through them, 
I stood up. 

How or when Beecher came in I do not 
know ; he rose to his feet and made a short 
prayer, gave out a hymn, and then resumed 
his seat, Thisseat is a high-back chair, with 
crimson lining; his head reaches about half- 
way up the back of the chair, which has the 
effect to place him in miniature; as he sits it 
is impossible to conceive him to be more than 
a boy of five feet in height, whose weight does 
not exceed one hundred pounds. All this, 
however, vanishes when he is speaking. 

Henry Ward Beecher is one of the few men 
in whom the reality exceeds the expectation. 
He is greater than his reputation; the choice 
few among the truly great are so. His sim- 
plicity, self-possession, and quiet grandeur 
aro so many hands held out to you full of wel- 
come—hands that you grasp readily, shake 
heartily, aud in whose clasp you are warmed 
to a pleasant geniality. His style is Beecher’s ; 
no man without his heart can ever success- 
fully imitate it; it is sublime simplicity, nat- 
ural as Nature, and as grand as her forces. 
In the pathetic he is a child that Nature has 
nursed exelusively—no spoiled underlife of 
mannerism, no daintiness of outer garment, 
no starch, no huckram. His eyes were made 
for weeping, and they weep without dieguise 
or affectation; his lips were made to hang 
kisses on, and the mother of Humanity kisses 
them ; hia feet were shaped for stamping, and 
he sets them down vigorously upon dogmatism 
wherever he finds it; his hands were mado 
for battling with forces which are dangerous 
to weak nerves—they haadle live lightning 
without noise. There is eloquence in his 
white pocket-handkerchief. That handker- 
chief is a telegraph. Whenever he draws it 
softly from between the lids of the Bible, or 
lifts it energetically from the pulpit, it says: 
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“ Look out for a climax.” As it leaves the 
Bible, a cloud sails into the sunshine, grows 
gradually more beautiful, and bursts in a 
shower of roses spangled with tear-drops. 
When he grasps it firmly as ìt Jies on the pul- 
pit, there leap about certain flashes of forked 
lightning, ominous to the gnarled oaks of 
illiberalism. 

His voice is so marveloualy distinct that he 
seems to be within a few feet of you while 
speaking. Shut your eyes, he is at your 
elbow, pouring music in your ear; open them, 
and he seems to flit to his place in the pulpit 
as by magic 

There is no mock solemnity about the church 
or the man, but an air of business—business of 
great importance in which every one present 
is taking a part—business which is evidently 
intended to reach the great world outside of 
Beecher’s church. There is the Nestor of 
divines talking upon the common concerns of 
life ; right below him sits a reporter taking 
down every word he utters—his sermon, his 
prayers, even the common-place notices he 
reads, and his demand for a collection— 
nothing escapes him. In all this there seems 
to be a preparation for somebody’s future 
biography. 
add nothing to his greatness. 


Note ar Ens. Paren. Jounnat.—Soon after 
Mr. Beecher had been settled in Breoklyn, 
fourteen years ago, his phrenologioa} character, 
deduced from a careful examination of his 
head, was published in this Journal. We here 
quote the heads of that description and the 
closing paragraph, with the prediction it con- 
tains: 

“ Henry Ward Beecher, though till recently 
unknown out of his limited Western sphere, is 
deservedly rising into favorable notice more 
rapidly than any other man in this country, 
consequent mainly on the corresponding 
strength of four points of character. 

“The first is the soundness and vigor of his 
PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION. Every organ is strong, 
and exceedingly active. * * * 

“The second cardinal point in his charac- 
ter is the uncommon size of his BenzvoLENcx. 
It towers above every other organ in his head, 
and is the great phrenological center of his 
brain, and constitutes the dominant, ever-ruling 
motive of his life. Every sentence he utters, 
every look of his eye, every gushing of his 
whole soul bespeaks the dominance of this 
faculty. * * * * 

“ His third point of character is ronck. This 
is consequent on his large Combativeness and 
Firmness, and his enthusiastic temperament. 
What he does he does with all his might. * 

“The fourth point in his character is INTEL- 
LECTUALITY.”’ * * * * 

The lengthy delineation of his character 
closes with this remarkable prediction, and we 
leave our readers to judge of its correctness : 


That biography can, however, 


„All things considered, taking his organ- 
ization as the basis of our prophecy, we con- 
fidently predict, that in ten years he will 
stand out as the strong man of the age, and for 
a quarter of a century he will be the master- 
spirit of his day and generation.” 


— 
PHRENOLOGY IN BUROỌPE. 


[The following appeared in the Northsea Daily Bw- 
preee, published at Newcastle- upon-Tyne, England.] 

Tue prezence of two celebrated strangers, 
the heads of the great phrenological houses of 
New York, reminds us that among the recent 
resuscitations Phrenology has also had its 
revival. Mr. Bain, professor of logic and 
morai philosophy in one of the Northern uni- 
versities, whose works on the Emotions and 
the Intellect must be regarded as the most val- 
uable contributions to mental science that the 
present generation has witnessed, recently ex- 
amined the subject with the candor and grasp 
of a mind eminently philosophic in its struc- 
ture; and the respect he has evinced for the sei- 
ence is the more to his own credit that he him- 
self has one of the smallest heads borne by a 
man of letters. That size of head has some- 
thing to do with social position and usefulness, 
none will probably deny. A hat manufactu- 
rer can tell the nature of the locality to which 
he is forwarding goods, by the size of the hats 
that are ordered; and the retail merchant 
finds that, when he removes, for instance, 
from a lower part of the town to a higher, he 
must keep a larger article in stock, and will 
no longer have a demand for the sizes in which 
he has previously traded. It is in correspond- 
ence with this fact, too, and indicates the des- 
tination of the goods to different grades in so- 
eiety, that the inferior size, as a general rule, 
denotes inferior materials, and that the smaller 
hat is likewise usually the coarser. The in- 
stance mentioned of Professor Bain will ap- 
pear an exception to the rule; it only shows 
that the excellence of the brain may be qual- 
itative as well as quantitative ; and this, in- 
deed, must always remain a diffieult problem 
in Phrenology. The fact is, however, admit- 
ted, that some correspondence, some co-relation 
exists between the phenomena of mental man- 
ifestation and the phenomena of cerebral de- 
velopment. From the size of the organ to in- 
fer the strength of the mind whereof that brain 
is the organ, appears to be no less legitimate 
than to infer from the sword of Wallace the 
strength of the arm that wielded it. It does 
not follow that a smailer weapon was that of 
proportionally a weaker man. The truth in 
that case would simply be that we wanted the 
data of judgment; the larger weapon did im- 
ply the possession of enormous strength ; of 
the smaller all we can say is that it leaves the 
question unsettled. Unquestionably, however, 
it would generally be found that the weapons 
in a man’s armory have some relation to his J 
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strength. From an inspection of the sword of 
Wallace, moreover, without any other histor- 
ical light, we should feel ourselves perfectly 
justifiable in drawing an additional inference. 
The New Zealander of Macaulay would him- 
self assuredly draw it. We should infer that 
he had not been a Quaker. We should infer 
that he had taken life. So with the organs of 
the mind, forming the collective encephalon. 
If you found a mason-lad working in one of 
the freestone quarries of Cromarty, with Ide- 
ality strongly developed and the organ known 
as Comparison, it would not surprise you to 
light on Bacon’s Essays in his pocket, or to 
see him studying the fossil fish discovered in 
the old ‘red sandstone. People called that 
young mason Hugh Miller, and he was ulti- 
mately taken to dig in a quarry where those 
other hammers of his—his Comparison and 
his Ideality—made him a more useful man to 
the world than in building fishermen’s cot- 
tages. Well, every workman has his work; 
for this implies not predestination but adapta- 
tion; and no great man was ever at a loss to 
find the province allotted him, whether of 
contemplation or of action. But what is the 
ordinary man to do? He is greater at some 
things than at others, could he only be brought 
to see them, and if society were not constitu- 
ted in a way that often prevents him from 
ever reaching the sphere he is meant for. Na- 
ture sends a boy into the world ticketed, say, 
for mechanics, but his father, unable to read the 
label, re-tickets him perhaps for the plow. If 
there should happen to be a struggle between 
the two, the father is almost sure to carry it, 
for while Nature can only control the brain, he 
can control the belly, and the boy must work for 
his bacon. We then see what society has lost. 
The boy could have made a good plow; he 
makes an indifferent plowman. He goes to 
the field with an infinite number of whirligigs 
going in his head, and these whirligigs get no 
opportunity of ever coming out of his head, 
and whirligigs in a plowman’s head improve 
neither the pace of the horses, nor the regu- 
larity of the furrows, nor the temper—be it 
added—of the farmer. On the other hand, it 
has often been said, that a man will sometimes 
aspire to a pulpit who would have better glo- 
rified his Maker by driving his team a-field. 
The principal object contemplated by this sei- 
ence of Phrenology is to obviate these mjs- 
takes, and, by observing the organs provided 
him, to assign every man hia sphere. The 
word ORGAN means instrument, and the brain 
may be regarded as a case of instruments like 
what we see in the possession of a surgeon; 
and as the surgeon, to make our illustration 
complete, must be held as eonfined to the use 
of the tools in his own possession, it follows 
that the man wlio has not got a saw as well as 
a knife should decline the duty of amputating 
limbs, or of performing the process of trepan- 
ning. In opening this case, it must be added, 
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aman will sometimes discover a cut-throat- 
looking instrument — Seeretiveness, Destruc- 
tiveness, or something—he had never thought 
of possessing. To strange flashes of light of 
that kind is no doubt due the interest that at- 
tends the examinations of Messrs. Fowler and 
Wells. To these gentlemen we leave, of 
course, the abler exposition of their science. 
For ourselves, we have found their little book 
*The Illustrated Self-Instructor’’] as reada- 
ble as Adam Bede.“ 

It has happened with Phrenology as with 
Geology. There was in the infancy of the 
sciences a religious opposition to both. A 
generation has barely elapsed—it was just 
thirty-three years ago—when Sir William 
Hamilton wrote: “ Phrenology is implicit 
atheism.” It was held to materialize philos- 
ophy and identify the mind with its organs. 
All that is over now. The organs are noth- 
ing but organs. The mind is—not to speak it 
too lightly—the blacksmith who sits on the 
Pineal Gland, or wherever is the seat of the 
anima; the bumps are merely his hammers. 


— — 
THE PARSEB, JEW, AND CHRISTIAN 


A Jew entered a Parsee temple, and beheld 
the sacred fire. What!“ said he to the 
priest, do ye worship the fire?” Not the 
fire,” answered the priest; it is to us an em- 
blem of the sun and of his genial heat.“ “ Do 
ye then worship the sun as your god?“ asked 
the Jew. ‘Know ye not this luminary also 
is but the work of that almighty Creator?“ 

„We know eit,“ replied the priest; but 
the uncultivated man requires a sensible sign 
in order to form a conception of the Most High. 
And is not the sun, the incomprehensible 
source of light, an image of that invisible 
Being who blesses and preserves all things?“ 

The Israelite thereupon rejoined: “ Do your 
people, then, distinguish tbe type from the 
original? They cal] the sun their God; and 
descending from this to a baser object, they 
kneel before an earthly flame! Ye amuse the 
outward, bat blind the inward eye, while ye 
withdraw the heavenly light — Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image or any 
likeness.” 

“How, then, do ye designate the Supreme 
Being?“ asked the Parsee. 

“ Wo call him Jehovah Adonai, that is, the 
Lord who is, who was, and who will be,“ an- 
ewered the Jew. 

“Your appellation is grand and sublime, 
said the Parsee; but it is awful, too.” 

A Christian then drew nigh and said, We 
call him Father.” 

The Pagan and the Jew looked at each 
other, and said, Here is at once an image and 
reality. It isa word of the heart,” said they. 

Therefore they raised their eyes to heaven, 
and said, with reverence and love, Our Fa- 
ther!” And they took each other by the 
hand, and all three called one another brother !”’ 

ummacher. 
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A GOOD WAT. 


SEVERAL years ago, when making a visit to 
a friend, her little daughter, a child of about 
eighteen months, came bounding into the room 
with so much haste that she ran against a 
table without seeing it, and was knocked back- 
ward on the floor. I expected to hear the 
child scream for half an hour, and the mother 
coax and pet it in all manner of ways, but, to 
my surprise, she took the child up very calmly 
and said, Ah, poor table, my little darling 
did not mean to hurt you; she won’t run 
against you any more.” The speech seemed 
to divert the young mind from its own suffer- 
ings to the imaginary one of the table, which 
it commeneed caressing and pitying as earnestly 
as if it were really capable of suffering. 

This little turn struck me as a good idea, 
for by it were accomplished two important ob- 
jects, the little girl’s cries were hushed, and 
the useful lesson taught of thinking more of 
other’s sorrows than its own. If this habit of 
mind could be established with children, when 
they grow up to be men and women they 
would spend more time in alleviating the 
troubles of others, and less in mourning over 
their own misfortunes. 

How different was this from the usual habit 
which nurses have of teaching children to 
strike and abuse whatever hurts them, there- 
by instilling into their young hearts the feel- 
ing of revenge! I once saw a father (and 
there are many mothers, I am sorry to say, do 
the same) give his little son a stick, when he 
was crying from a fall on the floor, and say to 
him, Go beat the old floor for hurting your 
aweet little head.” What do such parents ex- 
pect their children to turn out? 
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BETTER LATH THAN NEVER. 
Lr is a race where some succeed 
While others are beginning ; 
"Tis luek in some, in others speed, 
That gives an early winning ; 
Bat if you chance to fall behind, 
Ne'er slacken your endeavor : 
Just keep this wholesome truth in mind 
Tis better late than never. 


And if you keep ahead, us well, 
Bat never trip your neighbor ; 
"Tis noble when you cau excel 
By honeet, patient labor ; 
But if you are outstripped at Inst, 
Press on as bold as ever: 
Remember, though you are surpassed, 
"Tis better late than never. 


Ne'er labor for an Idle boast 
Or victory oer another ; 
Bat while you strive your uttermost, 
Deal fairly with a brother; 
Where’er your siation, do your best, 
Aud hold your purpose ever: 
And if you fail to beat the reat, 
'Tis better late than never. 


Choose well the path in which you ran— 
Succeed by noble daring, 

Then, though the last, when once "tis won, 
Your crown ls worth the wearing. 

Then never fret if left be bind, 
Nor slacken your endeavor, 

Bat ever keep this truth in md 
"Tis betler late than never. 
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TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


Tux intellectual, moral, and physical train- 
ing of the young has in all ages been regarded 
as an obligation of the highest importance. 


Statesmen and philosophers, however disagree- . 


ing in other respects, unite in regarding educa- 
tion as the safeguard of individual as well 
as of national welfare, and as the strongest 
bulwark of civil and religious liberty; and it 
is now universally acknowledged that on the 


simultaneous cultivation of the mental, moral, 


and motive powers, not only is mind expanded, 
principles formed, and the body strengthened, 
but a solid foundation laid for well-balanced 
character, and barriers raised to the inroads of 
disease and premature decay. Man is a com- 
plex being, and every thorough system of 
training must recognize him as possessed of 
intellectual, moral, and physical attributes. 
The task thus devolved upon the teacher is no 
doubt difficult, for as each attribute is seldom 
correspondingly displayed, and as a healthy 
and vigorous whole is dependent upon harmo- 
niously developed parts, each part necessarily 
requires to be subjected to watchful and care- 
ful supervision. To attain this object it is 
evident that the schoolmaster ought to be a 
man possessed of superior talents and attain- 
ments, capable of discerning the physical and 
mental caliber of his pupils, and with science 
and tact sufficient to stimulate, to restrain, or 
to punish as circumstances and cases require. 
It is in the power of the teacher, as a good 
potter, to produce vessels fitted for honor or 
for dishonor. If he be skiliful he may trans- 
form tye irregular mass into forms of grace or 
beauty; if ignorant and incapable he may 
send forth objects that will offend and annoy. 

Such being the object, and such the require- 
ments of the schoolmaster, is it not anomalous 
that no provision is made in the curriculam of 
his studies for his education in that depart- 
ment of science which takes cognizance of the 
co relations existing between the mind and the 
bodily organization? Care is taken that he 
shall not be ignorant of English literatare— 
that he shall not be deficient inthe rule of 
three—that he shall be able to introduce his 
puptls into the dead languages, but that he 
should know the principles by which he is to 
discern human character, and rightly to apply 
the learning he has to bestow, is passed over 
as utterly worthless. He is left to blind 
chance to attain this knowledge and to apply 
its principles. Men are not accustomed to act 
thus in the ordinary affairs of life. The 
blacksmith does not trust to chance in the 
welding of his iron. His fire is arranged, his 
anvil prepared, his hammer sclected, the na- 
ture of the material nicely calculated, so that 
in the end his labor produces the object at 
which he aims. The chemist admits of no 
such thing as chance, for he knows that the 
union of chemical elements takes place accord- 
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ing to fired and unalterable laws. So is it 
with all the sciences, and why should a mat- 
ter of such vital importance as education be 
left to blind and uncertain chance, and the 
danger incurred of launching a race—not of 
men, but of monsters—on the sea of life? 

We regard a knowledge of psychology as 
the channel by which alone the teacher can 
reach that diagnosis of character by which to 
discover how to connect all parts of the noble 
structure which it is his privilege to conduct 
to a compact and harmonious whole. It was 
the profound knowledge of human character 
possessed by that eminent scholar and philoso- 
pher, Thomas Arnold, that imparted such 
power to his instructions, which produced such 
a race of manly scholars, and which at this 
moment casts such a halo around his name. 
He lifted education out of dull matter of fact, 
taught his pupils “ to act and live, not only as 
boys, but as boys that will be men,” and 
showed them how to 


* rise on stepping stones 
Ot their dead selves to higher things.” 


It was his method, in the first instance, to 
know his pupils, and afterward to direct his 
energies ro as simultaneously to develop each 
part ot their threefold natare—strengthening 
where the plant was weak, pruning where 
vegetation was excessive, and forcing only 
where natural obstacles were raised to bealthy 
and vigorous growth. By this means he 
raised the platform of education, and placed 
the scholastic profession in the noble and hon- 
orable position to which it is entitled, when it 
ceases to be a mean and petty art, and takes 
its place as a profound and liberal science. 
When this is generally accomplished, the 
teacher will command his own position and 
his proper remuneration ; he will no longer be 
regarded as the dominie, encouraging con- 
tempt, but the schoolmaster worthy of the 
highest honor and reward. 

The possession of psychological knowledge 
would place a new power in the hands of the 
teacher, impart new interest to bis studies, 
and give an aim, an object, a directness to his 
instructions, which, skillfully used, would, 
like an Enfield rifle, send the bullet to the 
mark. Nor can the teacher afford to overlook 
this powerful aid. The task he undertakes is 
the equipment of a human being for the busi- 
ness of life, than which nothing can be more 
difficult, nothing more arduous, nothing more 
solemn, That lad who stands before him for 
the first time, in order to take his place on 
the form beside his other boys, is a being 
worthy of his deepest contemplation. Weak 
he seeme, timorous he feels, bashful, and it 
may be even stupid he looks; but who at this 
point can tell his destiny? III-treatment now 
may damp his youthful energies, and send him 
forth a waif upon the world, miserable in him- 
self, a burden to his friends, and a scorn and 
reproach to all who know him; or neglect 


may be instrumental in giving bias to certain 
predispositions, and he leaves school only to 
be the inmate of an asylum for the rest of his 
days; or by judicious and careful training, 
founded upon scientific principles, he steps 
into his place a Hampden to lead or guide the 
destinies of men. We do not exaggerate when 
we assert that it rests with the schoolmaster 
more than with any other man to lead the 
young to misery and poverty, or to happiness 
and prosperity. His pupils are placed under 
his care at a period of life the most pliable, 
and when impressions are not only most 
readily made but remembered. A powerful 
character brought into daily contact, armed 
with authority, and hourly bearing upon such, 
could not fail to leave an impress that would 
last as long as life itself. 

If the teacher’s influence is thus so potent, 
how dangerous must it be to intrust the edu- 
cation of the young to men possessed of no 
physiological knowledge, and who, as Words- 
worth has it, with their 


2 - meddlilug intellects 
Miashape the beaa'eous form of things ?” 


Surely there is enough of misery in life with- 
out the school-room, that nursery of virtue, 
being transformed into a hot-bed of intellectual 
or moral suicide. What is it to a mere lad 
that his intellect is good and hia principles 
bad, or that his principles are good, if his body, 
through over-study, is unfit for the position it 
has to fill? Mere cramming is not the work 
of the schoolmaster. It is trifling with his 
pupils and it degrades himself. It is of vastly 
more importance to the boy to have his mind 
equally trained, to be taught habits of applica- 
tion, self-control, and self-dependence, and to 
be initiated into the principles and modes of 
acquiring knowledge than to flood his mind 
with oceans of learning. By the former 
means he will be sent out a man, to act a 
busy and useful part for the world’s good; by 
the latter, a fool, to live, die, and pass away 
without raising a bubble to tell he lived. In 
a word, the school is the sphere, not only to 
impart knowledge, but the place where the in- 
tellect and the conscience are to be cultivated 
simultaneously with a healthy and vigorous 
frame. Here, too, the dull intellect should be 
stimulated, perversion of the moral faculties 
controlled, extremely bad dispositiona rectified, 
indolenee stimulated or punished, and excess- 
ive vanity and self-importance restrained. 
This, and this alone, is the proper work of the 
schoolmaster—such the nobler duties he has 
to fill—but we hold he can only thoroughly 
fulfill this vocation when deeply trained him- 
self into a knowledge of psychological princi- 
ples.— Caledonian (Edinburgh) Mercury. 
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Ir is sometimes more difficult to say little 
enough than it is to make a lengthy commu- 
nication. 


ei 
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HINTS TO MEAN PHOPULH. 


Tuere is hardly a place outside of a mark- 
et-house where a man, if he be a keen ob- 
server, has a tetter chance to study the char- 
acter of people than in achurch, more especially 
if the observer be an usher. If the subject 
were not serious in its character, it certainly 
would be amusing to see how, much of Adam 
and Old Nick” respectably dressed people often 
exhibit in the very house of God. The great 
number of little selfishnesses and unamiable 
meannesses evinced by people where the Chris- 
tian graces of politeness and kindness ought, if 
any where, to reign, is really surprising. Many 
people who, at home among their guests, in 
the social circle, and on the street, are uni- 
formly courteous and polite, are rude, selfish, 
and mean in their behavior in the rail-car and 
in the church. On this subject permit me to 
offer a few kindly intended hints. 

Because a person pays rent for a pew, he 
has no right to expect it will stand empty if 
he does not come to occupy it, and it is his 
duty to indicate his desire to occupy by being 
on hand in season, and not come late and 
“look daggers’? because strangers, who had 
been standing for twenty minutes after the 
commencement of service, have been invited 
by the usher to take the vacant seat. 

It appears selfish to see three persons 80 
spread their robes as to fill a seat that will 
easily contain five, while strangers are wearily 
standing in the doors and passages. 

It appears selfish for a person to come late 
to church and crowd through a party of modest 
people, who stand waitiug to be invited to oc- 
oupy chairs or occasional spare seats, and in- 
sist on being supplied, at once, not only with 
a seat, but a very eligible one. 

It appears selfish for strangers to decline, 
especially when distinctly requested by the 
usher, to pass to the upper end of the pew, 
though it may not be quite so eligible a place 
as the entrance, and thus compel the owner of 
the pew and his family, when they arrive, to 
squeeze by them to get seats. 

It appears mean for persons having come 
very early to demand the most desirable front 
seats, and which, if occupied by them, will 
crowd the regular attendants who own the 
seats back, or compel them to stand. 

It is amusing to see how many are, though 
still young, a little hard of hearing“ while 
endeavoring to secure forward seats; and, 
having become desirably located, to see them 
carrying on an animated conversation with 
their companions by whispering. 

In a church where the seats are always 
filled, and all standing room occupied, it is 
very annoying to have children in droves 
come early without their parents, and occupy 
seats; and then, just as the sermon is fairly 
commenced, to have these children, one by 
one, start up and go out, compelling perhaps 
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fifty persons to rise half-a-dozen times in a 
single sermon to give room for them to leave. 

It is not believed to be polite for strangers 
to appropriate all the hymn-books in a pew, 


thus depriving the proprietor and his family 


of the privilege of joining in the singing, or of 
extending the polite offer of the books to the 
strangers whom the usher has made his 
guests. 

It is believed to be mean for the persons 
belonging in a pew to appropriate each a 
hymn-book, and neglect to offer the fall or 
joint use of one to “the stranger that is 
within their gates.” 

It is not pleasant in “ dog days” to lend an 
only fan to a stranger, and have it retained 
through the service, and perhaps handed to 
another pew to be shared by the alternately 
stranger and his friend, with no consideration 
for the wants of the owner of the fan and its 
original lender. 

When you rise to give a lady the only spare 
seat in your pew, it is provoking to have her 
take it with no grateful recognition, and then 
beckon her beau to occupy your seat, and thus 
turn you out and compel you to stand; nor is 
it deemed polite for a man thus to take the 
seat of one who has offered his only spare seat 
to a lady. : 

Tn short, meanness is meaner, selfishness 
more selfish, and impoliteness more inexcusa- 
ble in a church than anywhere else. So 
thinks An UsueEr, 
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TAKING CHLOROFORM. 
BY r. N. ‘URDERWOOD, 


Berors me lies the strangest, weirdest thing 
That ever humen eyes have looked upon; 
A body, moving slow, as in a swing, 
Potsed in the air, but lightly resting on 
Ab d near by. I move away in vain— 
I can not flee the body of this patn. 


It bath no blood, no flesh that seemeth good, 
No gravity, no eyelids to its eyes, 

No means of motion that are understood, 
No matter that my wits can analyze. 

I move away, but move away iu vain— 

I can not flee the body of thts patn. 


It touches me, ita cheek is laid to mine 
Its hand, descending, rests upon my heart; 
Its icy, pulseless mbe around me twine, 
And to my limbs their agony impart— 
Thrill every nerve and permeate each vein, 
Tit I am it—tncorporated pain. 


Bot now an angel with her fragrant wing 
My temple brushes, and I Hve agalu; 
A sweet aroma, like the breath of spring, 
Steals o'er and separates me from this pain, 
With mystic motion, marvelous to see, 
It slowly, sweetly moves away from me. 


Still outward moving goes the mystery, 

Till dim it grows, a scarce perceptive line, 
Yet never wholly loet it is to me: 

Some subtle teuure holds its life to mine— 
A reminiscence, something dim, yet plain, 
An undefined half memory of pain. 


And thus it alternates, vibrating there, 

Now toward me sailing, poised as on a wing, 
And then receding softly on the air, 

A strange enchantment, and a wondrous thing; 
My second self the out-throb of my vein, 
The apirit-body of material pain. 


INJURY OF BRAIN. 


Doctor E. P. Montacur, of Brooklyn, New 
York, recently called on us and gave a state- 
ment, which is very interesting as a phrenolog- 
ical fact. 

On the 24th of June, 1861, while playing at 
cricket ball, he received a blow from the ball 
on the arch of the eyebrow, directly over the 
organ of Weight. With such force was the 
blow given that the external plate of the 
skull at that region was crushed in, leaving a 
depression about the size of an almond, or, 
perhaps we should say, the half of an almond 
shell. From that time to the present, he 
informs us he has felt a giddiness of the head, 
a tendenoy to walk crookedly; and in walk- 
ing the crowded street, he says his shoulder 
is kept continually sore running against 
people. Besides this tendency to stagger, he 
finda also much difficulty in recalling words 
which were once familiar to him, and his 
conversation is thereby impeded and damaged. 

Our theory of this case is, that the external 
plate of the skull, being thus depressed, is 
brought to bear upon the internal plate so as 
produce a pressure upon the brain. 
organ of Weight is evidently disturbed, which 
accounts for his not being able to walk the 
street, or, rather, for the constant tendency to 
lose his balance in walking; and that giddi- 
ness of the head arises also from the disturb- 
ance of Weight. The organ of Language is 
situated on the upper plate of the orb of the 
eye, directly back of Weight, and, doubtless, 
has sustained some injury; hence the disturb- 
ance of his ability to talk. 

Doctor Montague is an intelligent man, has 
traveled all over the world, understands Phre- 
nology, as well as many other sciences, and 
he volunteered to make thia statement to ue, 
partly to ask our advice, and partly as a 
curious incident in phrenological science; he, 
therefore, understands the subject of his com- 
munication, and his word and judgment may 
be regarded as of much value. 
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NELLIE WILLIAMS AND HER PAPER. 


A Trrrrx girl, named Nellie Williams, yet 
[ess than thirteen years old, is the sole editress 
and compositor, or type setter, of a newspaper, 
called the Penfield Extra, published at Pen- 
field, Niagara Co., N. V., at fifty cents a year. 
We have seen many a pretentious weekly, 
edited and printed by men of large experience, 
which in point of typography are not so good 
looking as little Nellie’s, Niagara County 


can boast of the greatest cataract and the 
youngest editor in the world, and we wager a 
hat that Nellie will make more improvement 
in the next ten years than the cataract has in 
the last hundred, if she does not make quite 
so much noise. 
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LETTER OF A DYING WIFE. 


Tux following most touching fragment of a 
letter from a dying wife to her husband, says 
the Nashville Gazette, was found by him some 
months after her death, between the leaves of 
a religious volume which she was very fond 
of perusing. The letter, which was literally 
dim with her tear marks, was written long be- 
fore her husband was aware that the grasp of 
fatal disease had fastened upon the lovely form 
of his wife, who died at the early age of nine- 
teen. 

“ When this shall reach your eye, dear 
George, some day when you are turning over 
the relics of the past, I shall have passed 
away forever, and the cold white stone will be 
keeping its lonely watch over the lips you 
have so often pressed, and the sod will be 
growing green that shall hide forever from 
your sight the dust of one who has so often 
nestled elose to your warm heart. For many 
long and sleepless nights, when all beside my 
thoughts were at rest, I have wrestied with 
the consciousness of approaching death, until 
at last it has forced itself upon my mind; and 
although to you and to others it may now 
seem but the nervous imagining of a girl, yet, 
dear George, it is sof Many weary nights 
have I passed in the endeavor to reconcile 
myself to leaving you, whom I loved so well, 
and the bright world of snnshine and beauty, 
and hard indeed it is to struggle on silently 
and alone, with the sure conviction that I am 
about to leave all forever and go down into 
the dark valley! ‘But I know in whom I 
have believed,’ and leaning on His arm, ‘I fear 
no evil.“ Do not blame me from keeping even 
all this from you. How could I aubject you, 
of all others, to such sorrow as I feel at part- 
ing, when time will soon make it apparent to 
you! I could have wished to live, if only to be 
at your side when your time shall come, and pil- 
lowing your head on my breast, wipe the death 
damps from your brow, and usher your depart- 
ing spirit into its Maker’s presence, embalmed 
in woman’s holiest prayer. But it is not to be, 
and I submit. Yours is the privilege of watch- 
ing, through long and dreary nights, for the 
spirit’s final flight, and of transferring my 
sinking head from your breast to my Saviour’s 
bosom! And you shall share my last thought, 
and the last faint pressure of the hand, and 
the last feeble kiss shall be yours, and even 
when flesh and heart shall have failed me, my 
eyes shall reat on yours until glazed by death, 
and our spirits shall hold one last communicn 
until gently fading from my view—the last of 
earth—you shall mingle with the first bright 
glimpses of the unfading glories of the better 
world, where partings are unknown. Well do 
I know the spot, my dear George, where you 
will lay me. Often we stood by the place, 
and as we watched the mellow sunset as it 
glanced in quivering flashes through the leaves, 
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and burnished the grassy mounds around us 
with strips of burnished gold, each perhaps has 
thought that some day one of us would come 
alone, and whichever it might be, your name 
would be on the stone. But we loved the 
spot, and I know you will love it none the 
less when you eee the same quiet sunlight 
linger and play among the grass that grows 
over your Mary’s grave. I know you will 
go there, aud my spirit will be with you 
then, and whisper among the waving branch- 
es— I am not lost, but gone before.’ ”” 


— oo 
BESIDE MY FATHER'S MILL. 


BY JAMES M ros. 


Orp memories, bright as Phebus’ beams, 
Gay dancing over hiù and plain, 
And gilding fair the lakes and streams, 
In legions fil my throbbing brain; 
While resting neath this beecben tree, 
Which crowns the well-remembered hill, 
I gaze down on the sunlit vale, 
The river blue—my father’s mill. 


I view the mil gray, massy walls, 
The old roof spread with green moss Oer, 
The grand old elm trees, green and tall, 
Wave o'er it, as they waved of yore; 
And then I see our cottage home, 
The trailing vines climb o'er it still; 
Sweet home! sweet bome! a dearer spot 
E’en than the mili—-my father’s mill. 


But, ah! the truth, with visage wild, 
Breathes forth this tale, with tongue on fire : 

“ Bweet summer's bloom bedecks the graves 
Of brother, alster, mother, aire ; 

And strangé ones, all to them unknown, 
With cruel glee that bright home fill.” 

I go, for never more my home 
Can be beside my father’s mill. 


ae — 
TAPE. WORN. 


[The following interesting letter on the wonderful phe- 
nomenon of tape-worm is written by a man in whose in- 
telligence and veracity we have confidence. The remedy 
proposed ia certainly simple, and doubtiess Innocent to the 
patient, and we can see no harm which could come of it 
though it should not be the means of removing the worm.) 


Mr. FowLeg— Dear Sir: At the time you 
lectured in this place, I went to your rooms 
with a boy named Charles Knox, to have his 
head examined. After you hed finished, I 
told you he had atape-worm. You said you 
had hed one, and called Mrs. Fowler, and 
requested her to advise me what todo. She 
brought out a book and showed me a plate of 
the worm, and advised giving enemas. On 
the Ist of October, Dr. Truman, of Philadelphia, 
was visiting his sister in this place. Charles’ 
mother heard he had been successful in de- 
stroying tape-worms. She requested him to 
prescribe for her boy. When the Doctor came, 
she showed him several recipes that had been 
sent to her, cut from newspapers, recommend- 
ing pumpkin seeds. The Doctor said he had 
confidence that his own medicines would de- 
stroy the worm, but he should like to see them 
tried. So his mother took two ounces of 
pumpkin seeds, after they had been skinned, put 


— 
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them in a mortar, and pounded them until 
they were reduced to a paste, then poured on 
a half pint of boiling water; after it had 
cooled sufficient, strained it through two cloths, 
and obtained a tumbler of liquid. The next 
morning, before Charlea was up, she gave it 
to him, and two hours afier she gave him two 
cathartic pills. He ate no breakfast, spent 
the forenoon reading and lying on the sofa. 
A little after noon the worm came from him, 
alive. His mother put it in a large white 
hash-bowl, filled with water; its neck was 
fifteen inches long, as large as a common 
knitting-needle, and round, his head twice the 
size of his neck, with four eyes, one at each 
corner; the head and neck were as active as a 
young snake. From the neck it widened 
gradually, until it attained the full size for 
the tape-worm. The other end was fall size, 
and had lately thrown off some of its joints; 
it lived four hours. After it was dead, they 
measured it; the length was 23 feet. It is 
preserved in spirits, in a glass jar. The boy 
has improved very much in appearance, and 
has a healthy appetite. Should you ever be 
troubled again with tape-worm, try pumpkin 


seeds. Cuarces T. Freesopy. 
Warm, N. Y. 
—ñ — oe — 
WATER. 


Water is the blood and chyle of this erust- 
ed globe, without water there could be no 
life, as we understand the term—no etir and 
bustle. ‘ Death would reign everywhere, si- 
lence and stillness would have taken the place 
of that universal movement which now char- 
acterizes our earth. The face of nature would 
present a dreary blank, in which the intensest 
glare of sunshine would alternate with the 
intensest blackness of perfect night.” Of all 
the agents concerned in the transformation 
continually going on in our earth, the first 
place must be assigned to water. Magnetism, 
ceutral heat—if there be such a power—the 
earthquake, and the voleano, play their parts; 
but one far inferior to that effected by this 
mighty fluid, without the aid of which the 
earth would be no better fitted for the home of 
animated beings than in the days when, a 
boundless waste of rocks, glowing like a fur- 
nace, it swept through the cold and silont 
fields of ether. 

Of the human frame, water forms so large a 
component part, that the most thoroughly 
amoke-dried old erone that ever ran the risk 
of being burned for a witch, would shrink very 
materially if the water were extracted from 
her withered frame. A gentleman of comfort- 
able dimensions, if subjected to dry distillation, 
would be transformed into a respeotably dress- 
ed mummy ; the famous Daniel Lambert, un- 
der this process, would have dwindled to the 
weight of the small young gentlemen in Knick- 
erbocker breeches. A ton of grass represents 
two hundred weight of hay, and this, when 
deprived of the remaining radioal moisture, 
sinks to a still smaller figure; while some 
plants and fruits, such as the water-melon, 
are almost entirely composed of water. 
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And whether it is launched in the soft mud 
of the volcano, spreading destruction over the 
labors of man, or is boiled in the geyser; 
whether it thunders down the cataract, or 
stagnates in the torrid jungle, it is the same 
invaluable, mysterious agent, wearing down 
the old world, and building up the new; re- 
freshing the worn-out soil with vitalizing mat- 
ter, and changing the sandy waste or barren 
heath into a land smiling witb plenty. The 
great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and the 
vast caverns of the Adelsberg; the labyrinth 
of Crete, and the wonders of the Peak, are 
alike due to the action of water upon lime- 
stone. The vast beds of egg-stones (oolite) 
were formed by some nameless shallow quiet sea 
Tolling a regular coating of lime round myriads 
of small nuclei, some tiny sholl or skeleton; 
the beautiful deposits in the bot springs of Ice- 
land are owing to the silica in the water. Na- 
ture has always plenty of the material on 
band; the sea contains in solution—besides 
as much Epsom ealts as would physio the in- 
habitants of earth—five hundred millions of 
tons of flint. 

So thoroaghly does water enter into all the 
doings of this sublunary sphere, that we find 
it alike in the icy winds that sweep over the 
Arctic regions, and the hot simoon. The east 
wind, which proverbially dries up the skin, 
and makes z horte's coat stare, contains its 
due proportion of moisture, just as air does af- 
ter rain; in fact, almost immediately after 
parting with ita water, the temperature of the 
atmosphere rises, and a part of the water is 
re-absorbed, But the air is not merely modi- 
fied by the water in it; it is greatly influenced 
by tbat beneath it. Thus, while the shores of 
Labrador lie buried iu ice and fog, the coasts 
of England and Ireland, in the same latitude 
under the vitalizing warmth of the Gulf stream, 
smile in perennial verdure.— All the Year 
Round, 


—— eo 


OPINIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Mresas. FowLeR anp WeLLs—I have been 
taking the ParrroLos:oaL and Warm- Cm Jornais 
for a little over eight years, and have been greatly bene- 
fited by eo doing. I have had value received for the 
money I have paid for the Journ. 


T. W. Cuausnus. 

Carrazyvittx, Mp., Jan. 81, 1863. 

I want the Jouawat, for I bave received too 
much benedit from perusing lts pages to discard a friend 
(even in war times) that has been so faithful and wise a 
counselor. Pbrenology and Hydropathy are viewed fer 
more favorably to this section than formerly. I inclose 
ome dollar for the P. oO, JOURRAL, and am try- 
ing to raise a olub. Youre truly, A. M. P. 

Nosts H., N. T. 

Maxssas. FowlxA ann WII. —I take my pen 
te try to express to you my sincere thanks for the blessings 
you have bestowed on me through jour excellent works, 
In 1856, while reeting at noon (I am a farmer), I took up 
the New York Tribune and opened on the adverilsing 
page, and my eye chanced to fall on the advertisement of 
some of your works. I soon persuaded three of my friends 
to ge tn with me and buy your excellent * Hand-Books,” 
end with them you sent an Almanso“ and a copy of the 
PurrroLooioaL Jou: bul, not being able to take it, 
could not then have the pleasure of reading it In 1889 I 
Managed to procure your work entitied “ Marriage,” and 
the phrenolegical “ Self-Inatructor,” also Boardman’s 
Defense of Phrenology.” Being well pleased with these, 
I looked over the advertisements in the back of one of 
your boots, and saw that of “ Ednoation Complete,” 
which I sent for the last of December, 1861. This year I 
commenced taking the PaxawoLocioa, Jo, and 


u, Google 


you also sent me as a present an Almanac,” in which I 
saw an advenisement of Amativeness,” etc., which I 
seni for—all of which cost me about 67, and a bust 61 25— 
and I must now say I never sball he able to express to you 
the gratitade of my heart for these Invaluable works. I 
have received much benefit from them. I am healthier 
and happter by far than before I read them. I do believe 
that they are worth twice the money they coat. I would 
not sell the works and the JovrNaL for wn times what 
they cost me. I wish every family would read the Joun- 
Nal and “ Educatlon Complete,” and all of my age (nearly 
91) “ Amativeness.” If I was able, they should have 
them gratis—all my neighbors, at least. But I am poor, 
and that is bad in these days, when wealth and not health 
ts the one thing searched fur.” I want to keep my books 
as long as I live, and I wish I bad more. Phrenology is a 
pleasurable study. I have but little time to study it, but I 
employ my spare time in studying it and reading the 
Bibte, except which I rank notbing ahead of Phrenology. 
I wish I could attend your lectures; and If ever Iam able, 
or you pass through these parts, I eill 

Excuse me for troubling you thus. I sould not help ex- 
pressing to you my thanks for what you have done for 
me, and which may be done for all that will read, and live 
acoordlng to the instructions of Phrenology and Physiol- 
ogy aad the “ good old Bibie.” 

Ever your brother in the good work, 
Perea J. Maatrx. 
Marrixescra, IND., Feb. 11th, 1862. 


Business Notices. 


Tux Joux AL. is published strictly npon the 
qa SYSTEM ; copies are never mailed to Individual sub- 
scribers antl pald for, and always discontinued when the 
subscription expires. Hence we force the JocgxaL upon 
none, and keep no credit books, experience having demo- 
strated that the casb system is altogether the beat fur both 
subscriber and pubilsber. 

We eend specimens gratuitously with pleasure; 
but our friends must not be disappointed If they do not re- 
celve the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as rpecimens, but intend that any 
month’s issae shall be a (air index of the year, and conee- 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
plas afier supplying sabeoribers. 

Fairenvs—Co- work ers—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, aro invited to engage ln the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A litue well directed effort, Just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we net hear from you? 

Having seen a member of a club at some 
previous time daes not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
seriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: far 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 
oxua), one year, $5; 5 coples, 88; single copy, $1. 

Teacuers, Eprroks, CLrrcymen, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtalu Cor- 
tificates from the Publishora, on presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations. 

Ci. vos may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at diferent post-ofices. It oftes occurs that 
old subscribers aro desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 

Posracr Sramps.—As the old stampe are no 
longer received in payment of postage, our friends will 
oblige us by sending new ones instead, any quantity of 
which will be received tn payment of books or subecrip- 
dons. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, Monthly, One Tear. . . 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, If desired 8 

Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the Britiah 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
809 Broadway, New Tork. 

Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications 

Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


To Correspondents. 


A. T. E—1. Is the practice of Ventriloquism 


{injurious or beneficial ? 


2. Can Ventriloquism be acquired by an reon, 
it confloed to ceru i s orle 


Ans. We have not studied tho subject, and can not de- 
termine whether the practice of Ventritoquism ts detri- 
mental or otherwise to bodily health. We can see no good 
arising from it, end therefore bave doubts as to lu benefit 
to an Individual fo a moral point of view. We have 
koown a few persous who practiced it, and their health, 
so far as we know, appeared to be good. We always had 
the impression that tn some way li would be injurious to 
the lunge and vocal organs, and that it occasioned undue 
excitement of the nervous system. We think Ventrilo- 
quism can not be acquired by every person, probably not 
by so many as could learn music. Those who practice ft 
are generally of a nervous temperament and persons of a 
bigh degree of excitability; but what peculiar conditions 
of the vocal organs are required we are not able to say. 
Certainly we should net encourage any person to make 
the attempt to leara and practice it 


Messrs. Fowter ann WII Tou maintain 
the doctrine that the bran has two hemispheres, each of 
which contains a full set of ine phrenol-gical organs, and 
that one set of orgaus, of one hemisphero of the brain, 
mny be deranged by injury, and the mher remain sound. 
I have met with a singular csee in Western Penns ivania, 
in regard to whicn I wish your opinion, Au infant, tea 
months old, fell odt of the house an’ broke in the skuli at 
tbe region where C-; utiousurss and Conecientlousness are 
located. A part of the e ull and a poruan of the brain 
were removed. The child recovered, aod bas the use of 
all the meatal faculties. The side of tbe bead opposite to 
the wound. however, doves not giow so rapidly as the 
other, and that whole side of the cbild is emall, thin, and 
weak from the head to ibe foot, The arm and leg are 
shorter and much -maller than those on the other side, 
He is now ten years of ae, and learns pretty well. Please 
give your views in tae Jor Nax of ble case. 

Micuazt Bam. 

Ans. In general, the seat of tbe brain or organs of the 
brain which recetve the injury exhibit the deficiency in 
mental msoifestation; bat occasionally, whea a heavy 
blow is given to one side of the head, the injury seems to 
occur to the side opposite to the one receiving the blow, 
especially when the brain itself is not broken by the blow. 
It is a well-known law of natural philosophy that if eev- 
eral ivory or other balls are saspended by stringa, touching 
each other, if one be drawn back like a pendulum and 
allowed to swing agains those which hang, the force of 
the blow will appear to pass througb all (be balis in the 
row without moving them, except the last one in the 
series, which will be thrown from its position a consider- 
able distance; and tbls would be true if a hundred such 
balls were thus placed in a row. Tach would transmit 
the force to the next, and only the one which bad no ope 
posing force against It would exhibit the effect of the blow 
given. We bave heard a case of a hlow on the head 
which serves to illustrate this. A man received a blow 
from tbe kick of a horse in the forehead, which destroyed 
his memory, or suspended it, and for several years he 
could do no business, He fell from a load of hay and 
siruck on the back of his bead. The force of the blow was 
transmitted to the forebrad, though it was given on the 
back of the head, because the brain ts a semi-fiaid mam, 
and when one pordon is hit all portions are acted upon. 
This blow had the effect to restore ibe integrity of ble 
memory and consciousness, and he instantly Gnished the 
remark be was making to the borse some five years be- 
fore. It is supposed tbat the skull of the forehead was 
pressed upon the brain, and the hlow on the back of the 
head bad the effect to restore the skull to its normal con- 
dition. 

The Injury in the brain ef the child moniloned may 
have been transmitted to the opposite side in such a way 
as to paralyze that half of the brain and that entire slde of 
the person, or at least, if not to paralyze it, to lojure tts 
growth and constitutional vigor; and though we may not 
always antiolpate sach resulte from such a blow, we may 
fegitimately infor from the facts produced the canse of the 
difficulty. 


J. F., Nova Seotia.—‘* Roligion— Natural and 
Revealed“ is ont of print We have not a Angie copy on 
hand, and do not expect to have at present, if ever. 


—— 
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Special Notices. 


Improvements made in the machinery for 


manofscturing Gold Pens, and seenred to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, bave enabled him toovercome the many 
imperfec'ions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
wrulng publte should know the following facts: 

Constaut writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than witb Steel; taerefore, it is economy io use 
Gold Pens. 

Tbe Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect untformlty of wring is obtained 
enly hy the use o the Gold Pen, 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen most be often condemned and a new one relect- 
ed ; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is eapab'e of receiving any degrec o” elasticity. so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the band of the 
writer; thercfore, the nerves of the hand antt erm are oot 
ured, as le known to be the esse by the use of Steel 

ens. 

He is naw selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, sce rd to s ze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far omwlest a gross of the beet Steel Pens, 

Bd by all denlera in the hne teronghont the country. 
Whotessle and remit at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where alt orders, inelosing enen or port-stamps, Will re- 
ceive promt attention, and a pen oF pene corresponding 
in valoe, and selected according to description, wilt Im- 
mediately be sent by mall or nber wise, ng asrectedt. 

Address, A. Mogrton, 25 Maiden Lune, New York. 

We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most exieusive manu'acturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pena, 
and can assure our readers of ther excellence.“ N. Y. 
Tribune, bd 

“We have been in the babit of neing these Gold Pens 
for a long time and have always found them the best tu- 
struments of the kind tbat bave jullen in our way.”— 
N. F. Ecening Vort. 


Trkril. upon Allen's system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teerb, gume 
ro. aod rugae of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
dlepiay a perieet prototype of the natural ergans, restoring 
the TRUR EXPRESSION Of the mouth and original contour 
of the tace. 

It is the height of art to conceal art This we do moat 
positivety, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtamned by addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


J. Parrrsn, 323 Canal Street, New York, 


maonfacturer of Sh:rts, Bosoms, Wristbands, and Collars, 
ia now selting at prices to sjit the times: 

Men's and Boys’ White Sbirts, & cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 70 cents, $, 81 45; and superior made, to me. sure, 
out ny a practical sbirt-cutter, aud ft guaranteed, six for 
99, $.0 50, and 8 2. 

EF” Ladice will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Coliars, and Wristbands, fur soirt-making, at 
very low prices, 


Instructions IN Gymnastics, containing 
a full Description of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
and Ilustrated by Five Hundred Engravings, by J. E. 
@Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall aud 
Water otreeta, New York, publiahers. 


Seeps, Prants, Trees, VIX ES. 


An kinds of Field, Garden, and Flower SEEDS pro- 
eared and sent to order. 

PLANTS, either hardy or from .green-houses, furnished 
at as reasonable rates as good ones can be procured for. 
Roses, Verbenas, Fuschias, and other budding plants in 
varieties, 

TREES.—Oor arravgements are euch that we can for- 
nish the most complete variety of fruit and ornamental 
Trees of good growth, and warranted true to name. 

VINES.—Grapevines of hl the varletles—good, poor, 
and indifferent. We furnlsh poor ones when ordered, and 
there are some who will buy no otbers. 


GB” We hace no Catalogues. If you know what you 
want, send your order and we will get it for you. 


Address (with the amount of money you want expended) 
FOWLEE AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. 


A. S. Fortes, HORTICULTURIST, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BPEING CATALOGUE of TREES, PLANTS, and 
SHRUBS, inciading Wholesale and Retail Prices of 
GERAPEVLINES, now ready. Sent free to all applicants. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertton, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are toappear. Announcements for the next number 
sbould be sent in at once. 

Trnua.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


ANOTHER NEW STORY 


In Tas 
New Yorr WEEKLY, 
ENTITLED, 
RachkL DEVEREAUX; 
on, 


THE WOLF OF VIGNOBLE. 
By Mrs. HLX Coawix Fisner, author of “Carrie 
Emeron Wilde,” “ The Curse of Evericigh,” ete , ete. 
Mre. FanII is well known to the readers of the Weekly 
as the writer of the pleasant and entertaining sketches un- 
der the nom de plume of “ Nonesuch ;” and those who 
read ber aerials, 


“CARRIE EMERSON WILDE,” AND “THE CURSE 
OF EVERLEIGH,” 
can not but be pleased with an opportunity to judge of her 
abilities t: & more extended effort. She is a young writer, 
who bas won no small popularity by ber deligbtful 
skeicbes, and bide fair, with care and study, to ultimately 
take rank among the firat lady writers in the land. We 
only ask for her, what we are sure sbe will get, a careful 
perusal of her forthcoming serial by the numerous readers 
ofthe We k'y, It ean not fail to be fresh and entertain- 
ing, as everything le that comes from her pen. 
RACHEL DEVEREAUX; 
oR, 
THE WOLF OF VIGNOBLE, 
WILL BE READY IN 
TIE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF APRIL, 
AND FOR SALE BY EVERY NEWS AGENT 
It THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Gold Pens kepointed—Equal to New, 
On the recetpt of twenty-five cents in money or stamps. 
Orders by mail prompuy stended to. Gold Pen and 
Bil- er Extension Case, 91 5. E 8. JOHNBON, 
19 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GUTTA-PERCHA 
CEMENT EROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Bors Manvracrurnsss, 


73 WILLIAM STREET, 

/ CORNER LIBERTY er., 
NEW TORK. 

try, with fall direc- 


tions for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS costed with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY BOOFS of all kinds 
repaired, anu warranted perfeotly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEYS 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 


TES 
CHEAP: ST and 
moet DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fise and Watse- 
Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kiloda, 
and sent w all 
parts of tbe coun- 


| For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 


China, ete., eto. The only art; cle of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 


WoL ALI Wankgouss: 
73 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 
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BrLacrwoops MAGAZINE 


AND THE 


Bairisn Reviews. 
GEEAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE! 
PREMIUMS AND REDUCTIONS. 
L. Scett & Co, New York, continue to publlab the 
following leadiog Britisb Perlodicats vu. : 
THE LONDON QUARTEBLY (Conservative). 


2, 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 
8. 

THE NORTA BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church). 
4 

TUE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 


5. 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory). 


The present critical state of European affairs will render 
these publications unusually interesting during the forth- 
coming year. They will oecupy a middie ground between 
the bastily-written news tems, crude speculations, and 
flying rumors of the daily Journal and the ponderous tome 
of the future historian, writien after the living interest and 
excitement of the great political e-ents of the time sdail 
have pussed away. It ls to these Periodicats that readers 
must look for the only really intell - gible end retlable bia- 
tory of current events, aod as euch, In addivon to their 
well-established literary, scientific, and heologiea!l enar- 
5910 we urge them upon toe consideration of the reading 

able. 

p The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British pub- 

lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, Inasmuch 

as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
abont as soon us the original editions. 

Tarwe. (Regular Prices.) 

For auy one of the four Reviews... 

For any two of the four Beviews . 


Per ann. 


For any three of the four Review 7 00 
For all four of the Beviews....... 8 00 
For Rlack wood's Magazine ........ 300 
For Blackwood and one Review. . 8 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews ... . T 00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews ... - 9 00 
For Blackwood aud the four Reviews .......... 10 00 


Morey current in the State where issued will de re 
ceived st par, 

The Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but tro-nty / ur cen a yer for “ Blackwood,” and bat 
Fourtoen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

At the above prices the Periodicals will be furnished for 


1863. 

A8 A PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
the No-. of the same Periodicals for 1860 will be furnished 
eomplete, withous udditivn :t charge. 

Unilke the more ephomeral Magazines of the day, these 
Periodicals lose little by age. Hence, a full year of the 
ih for 1860, may be regarded nearly as valuable as for 
1862. 

Subscribers wisbing alen the Nos. for 1861, will be sup- 
Plied at the following EXTAEMELY LOW RATES. 


SPLENDID OFFERS FOR 1660, 1, & 69, TOGETHER. 


For Blactwood's Magazine.......the three years, $5 00 
For any one Review........ . 3 bs 5 60 
For any two Reviews....... š s 85 8 00 
For Black wood and one Review = “ 8 00 
For Black wood and two Review bx - 12 00 
For three Reviews... ....... “ “ 11 00 
For Blackwood aud three R “ u 15 00 
For tne four Reviere M a 18 60 
For Black wood and the four Reviews “ . 17 ov 


Any of the above works will also be furnished to Yew 
Subecrivers for the year 1856-7, R, and 8, 
AT ONE HALF TH K REGULAR BUBSORIPTION 

aB. 

Thus 2 New Sulecriber may obtain the Eeprinis of the 

Pour Reviews and Black wood 
BEVEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS FOR 887!!! 

Which is but nule mere than tne price of the o-tgsnal 
wo: k for one year. 

As we shall never again be likely to offer such induce- 
ments as those here presented, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE !! 

EF” Remittances must, in all cases, be made direct fo 
the Publiska. a, for at tnese prices no commission can be 
allowed to agents. 

LEONARD SCOTT & Co., 
No. 54 Gold Street, New York. 


READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. 


Put upon 


rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


EW- Sampies sent by Express, or a small plece for two stampe by mall. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. . 
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Groree L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portas Heatens, Warne 
axp Stream Heatina Arranates, Kitcnues anp Laux- 
par Ransars, Kegiwress, Vewticatoxs eto, Rerarss 
yon Tur KarrowAm RANG and Fursaces, No. 04 East 
Irn Street, nerwean Broapwar AND Usivysusiry 
1 ace, New Yosx. 121. 


TWELVE CHMISTMASRS IN A YEAR, 
AND EVERY ONE MERRY. 

The mast pirasing and valuable Chraunas promt to a 

Hoy and Oiri la 
MERE Y'S MUSEUM. 

U be the bast Juvenile Magesing pudiisbed, pë t proved 
by ite iw of twenty-one yeare and lis tans of monsun 
of eq hactibers 

The January pamber omiains a splendid stoei engrer- 
ing of AdNet Be, ere of Gre colebrated Puare Depa 
Ment, and à fhoda pies wf musio by Wm. U. fradhary. 
Putts for solution of putes giveo monthly, Literal 
prowiume for obtalming eabeortfhos Turma, $l a poar, iu 
advance ; single copios fen canis 
k Addrem J. X. STEARNS, Pablishor, 

ILI Fulton Strout, New York. 

CB Liberal Inducement given to good Agents 


DENTISTRY. 

DR WAIT & SON, 5 Homi Siroot, pusr Mroaleay, 
perform overy branch af Lennetry in Wo mart scientific 
manner, Tesh erraten under he Wie Chemlonty 
Pur fed (hho 6 arm, u Hho t pate or dinoan Hνν⁰Eꝑ,tiZ⅛G 
te hse from aly jo 42, Gold dinge com +l wo Bh, 
warrenied ; bone awi amal am +0 omnis logi. Children’s 
bih steuern iu aod Peguloted by the mot PP ond 
eo nomiew!) menner. Sensitive beih iwed aud Aed 
wrhout peim Refer w pr-d, O, Pad, W, N. Oilowrm, 
J Woreer, E. S. Webn, aud Rav. Drs Leave Perris, Joul 
Parker, aud S. Burenard h 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
A GOOD ASSONTMENT, 
Por salo hy A. LONGETT, 84 Clif Birout, dor. Fulton. 


ARTIFICIAL 
LEGs. 

(PALMER’S.) È 

The most perfect, most approved, and 

Bectul. Arms of superior excellence. 

Feet for limbs shoruneu by hip disease 

= —anique, useful, and comely. 
DR. E, D. HUDSON, 

‘No. 2 Clinton Hall, New York. 


Peruvian Guano, 
GOVERNMENT BRAND AND WEIGHT. 
BU PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
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For sale by A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff Street, cot. Fulton. 


For urea School, Farms, 
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These Bella are made from an 


STEEL 


COMPOSITION | nish a cery mperior Bell. ‘They 
are not Hable to brenk, and are 
warranted. For particulars roia- 
tive w Size, Keys, Hangings, 
Prices, and Warranty, send for 
Circular to the Manufacturers, 
KROWN & WHITE, 
20 Liberty Street, Now York. 
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ESTABLISHMENT. 
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Broad woy), New York, and 47 North Eigùth Street, Phil- 
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WaLKING CANES. 
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3t No, 25 Maiden Lane, 
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Homes for the Industrious ! 


GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 
In Tracts of Forty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN. PRESENT POPULATION, 
E attention of the enterprising and industrious portionof| The Stato js rapidly Alling up with population ; 868,026 
the community ls directed to the following statemonts/persons having becn added since 1550, making the present 
and liberal joducementy offered tiem by the population 1,73 063, a ratio of 102 per cent, in ten years. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
which, as they will percelyo, will enable them by proper Tuo Agricultoral products of Im are gronter than tho 


N perseveran eomfi of auy other Su.. Tho products sent ont during the past 
— ‘or r ponga adran var exceeded 1,500,010 tons. Tho wheat crop of 1860 ap- 


y 
aking, vory little capital. With, comparatively ii nacha 26,000,000 bushi la, while the corn crop yields not 


3 LANDS OF ors. lure than 140,000,000 bushels, 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 
No ate in the Valley of tho Miasisalppl offers so great an 
Inducement ag the State of Tilinols. There is no portion of| Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immedi- 


tho world where all the ennditions of climate anit an 8, ate resulta for bis labor as upon this prairiegolls, they being 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Cons “Om pore 2 a deep rich loam, the fertility of which, la un- 
and Wimat, as te Prairies of Tliuuls, surpassed pang on tho globe. 

THE SOUTHERN PART . 

Finco 184, the company have sold 1 300, 000 acres. Te 
of the Stato Hos within the gone of the cotton regions, while) vil ¿nly to actuat cultivators, and every contract contains 
the soll is admirably adapted to the growth of tobacco and|in agreement to cultivata: Tho road hag boen constructed 
hemp, and tho whestis worth from tuen to twenty cout mr. these Janda at an expensas of $0,000,000. In 1830 the 
more per bushel than that raised further north. population of the furty-nine chunt throngh which It passes 


ly 335,598 ; since wiih 479,203 have been added, 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. waiting kc wicks bopulats 2815 
The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such z 814,501, e gain of 143 por cent 
wourlerful facility thatthe farmers of the Eastern and Mid- EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY, 
die States are moving to Illinois in great numbers. Thearea| Asan evidence of tho thrift of the people, M * be stated 
of Ulinois ia about eqnal to that of England, and the soil is) that 603,000 tons of freight, inclucing 8,000,000 buabels of 
so rich that it will support twenty millions of people. fain. and 250,000 barrols of our, were forwarded over tho 


à last year. 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. EDUCATION. ò 

These lands are contiguous to a rallroad 700 miles in length Mechanics and will find the fron school syster 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes andjencouraged by tho Stato, and endowed with a large revenue 
rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with the fur the support of schools, Their children can liya in sight 
Eastern and Southern markots. of tho church and schoolhouse and grow w.th the prosperity 

Ø APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. of the leading State in the Great Wostern Empire. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 2 
ine suil ; the great resources of the State in coaland iron arc) Tha prices of thess lands vary from $% to 828 per acre 
aimoet thtouched, The invariublo rulo that the mechanical according to location, quality, ko. First-class farming land 
arts Hourish best whoro food aud Fuel aro cheapest, will (Ol fseil for about $10 s A per acro ; and Lhe relative expense 
low at aa early day iu Tinos, and in the course of the bext/of subduing prairia land aa compared with wood lands is in 
ten years the natural laws and necessities of the case war- the ratio of 1 4 10 in favor of the former, Tho terms of 
rant the — ee I least Ove hundred — ee sale for the bulk of these lands will be 
23 in the State of Ilinois in vurtous manufactur One Year's Interest in 

at x por ct. per annum, and eis interest notes at six at. 
RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. payable reaprctively in one, two, three, four, five and mix 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been dod | years from date of sale; and four uot for principal, payable 
on the railways of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income fin fonr, Ve, and seren years from date of sale; the 
from soveral these works, with a yaluable public fund u contract euputating that one-teuth of the tract purchased 
lands, go to diminish tho State expenaes, the TAXE ARE Uunr, ball bo feuecd and cultivated, cach and every year, for 
and must consequently every day five years (rom date of salo, so that at the end of Ave years, 

THE STATE DEBT. one-half shall be fenced and under cultivation, 


Tho State Debt is only $10,105,298, 14, and within the Twenty Per Cent. will be deducted 
last three years bas been reducer $2,959,746 80, and we may from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at 
reasonably expect that in ten years it will become extinct. |six dollars per acre, when tho cash price will be fve dollars 


* ee deacriptive of the lands, goil, climate, productions, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica- 


Land Commissioner, Illinois Central R. R., Chicago, IIlinois. 


For the names of the bb tring vill and Cities situated upon the Ilin 
Central Railroad seo pages 188, 189, 190, APPLETON’S MAIL WAR GUIDE, ms 
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AGENTS WANTED, TO SELL OUN 
Books ln every County. VYOWLER AND WELLS. 


PURCHASES OF ALL KINDS MADE 
on Commission, by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
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Every Resident in the Country should have a Copy of 


s20MesTic ANIMALS: 


OUR NEW 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL MANUALS, 


COMPRISING = 


The House: 


A Pocker MANUAL or RURAL ARCHITECTURE; or, How To 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, etc. Embracing a Sketch of the History of Architec- 
ture: Essentials of a Dwelling; Building Materials; Choice of a Situation; Styles of 
Architecture; Cottages in the Various Styles; the New England Cottage; Prairie 
Cottages; Southern Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, Gates, Arbors, Trel- 
Uses, etc, Handsomely Illustrated with Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views. 
Price, In paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

Every man who wishes to build a cheap and at the same time a handsome, comfort- 
able, and convenient home for himself and family, should consult this popular and 
practical Manual. It is Intended for all sections, and contains plans adapted to all 
climates—North, South, East, and West. 


The Garden: 


A Pocger Manvavt or Honricurrunk; or, How to CULTI- 
vate Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers; Structure and Growth of Plants; Directions 
for forming a Garden; Description of Implements and Fixtures; Instructions for 
Bowing, Transplanting, Budding, Grafting, and Cultivating Vegetables, Fruits, and 
Flowers; with a chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. Price, in 
paper, 30 cents; in maslin, 50 cents. 

There is here gathered the results of experience, observation, and study in the sclence 
and art of horticulture. The author is familiar with the soll and climate of the whole 

Union, and bis book contains all that Is necessary to Insure success in gardening. 


The Farm: 


A Pocxer MANUAL or PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; oR, How 
to Cultivate all the Field Crops. Embracing an Exposition of the Nature and Action 
of Soils and Manures; the Principles of Rotation In Cropping; Directions for Irriga- 
tion, Draining, Subsoiling, Fencing, and Planting Hedges; Description of Improved, 
Farm Implements; Instractions in the Cultivation of various Field Crops; How to 
Plant and Manage Orchards, etc. With “ Prize Essay on Farm Management.” Illus- 
trated. Paper, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

“It will surely be his own fault if the reader of this work does not make farming 
pay.“ Ignorance of a few simple facts and principles, here made clear to the dullest 
comprehension, lead directly to those expensive blunders which ruin the farmer and 
bring discredit upon the science and art of agriculture.” s 


Domestic ‘Animals: 


A Pocxer MANL or Honsk, CATTLE, AND Smeer Hos- 
bandry ; or, How to Breed, Rear, and Use all the Common Domestic Animals. Em- 
bracing Descriptions of the various Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
etc. ; the “ Points” or Characteristics by which to Judge Animals; Feeding and Gen- 
eral Management of Stock; How to Improve Breeds; How to Cure Sick Animals, eto. 
With a Chapter on Bees. Handsomely Illustrated. Paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 50 cts, 
How many expensive, not to say fatal, errors in the buying, selling, breeding, and 

managemeut of farm-stock might be avoided by means of the practical Information and 

plain common-sense advice condensed {nto this comprehensive little Hand-Book ! 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE FARMERS’ CLU? 0° THE AMERI’/N INSTITUTE. 


The House—The Garden—The Farm—and Domestic Animals, bound in one large handsome gilt volume, 
may be had for 61 50. 


It forma, of itself, a Courtxrx Linrary oy RoraL Arrats, and should havea place on the book-shelf of every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by Fret Man- 


FOWLER AND W ELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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BENJAMIN SHERWOOD HEDRICK. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[Tux following character of Professor Hed- 
rick was dictated from the head to our report- 
er five years ago, while the examiner was a 
stranger tohim. The analysis might be much 
extended, but we give it as reported, feeling 
confident that the friends of the Professor will 
recognize in it the leading features of his 
character, and be led to regard Phreuology as 
a reliable mode of studying the human mind.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have a remarkably dense organization, 
and for a man of your weight, you are stronger 
than most men and capable of much endurance. 
There is a peculiar fineness in conjunction with 
a wiry toughness in your physical structure, 
and your mentality, as well as your phsyical 
vigor, ought, therefore, to be intense. There 


PORTRAIT OF PROF. BENJ. s. HEDRICK. 


is grip to your mind, as well as clearness, 
point, and positiveness. 

You have a marked character, as well as a 
marked intellect, and you rhould be known for 
untiring perseverance, for self-reliance, and for 
ambition, but not fora noisy one. You work 
persistently and quietly, rather than like the 
noisy dog that barks at every step, chases his 
game furiously, and makes as much ado over 
the track of a rabbit as over that of a lion. It 
is hard to shake you off and deter you from 
pursuing a course which you deem right and 
proper. You are persistent, consecutive, thor- 
ough, and unyielding. You have great strength 


of affection ; but it is of that kind that seeks 
but few, and to enjoy a home and quiet, 
rather than seek social pleasure in the great 
congregation of the public thoroughfare. 
Integrity, uprightness, or honesty is an- 
other of your marked traits; and whatever 
pursuit you follow, this faculty gives to your 
character its peculiar shade. If you area 
mathematician, it is not sufficient for you to 
say, “so much plus.” You want to express 
the precise remainder. You do not speak in 
round numbers, nor close a difficult discus- 
sion or explication with the term “et cetera.” 
If you are a surveyor or a chemist, you 
make investigations and records with a 
truthfulness that is mathematically reliable, 
* illustrating the fact that honesty, even in 
science, is a valuable quality. For a man 
having as much pride as you, you pass for 
being very modest. You are not obtrusive ; 
you never make a display of superiority, or 
vaunt yourself even in victory, Your title- 
page is unimposing, your preface modest, 
but your conclusions are potential. 
The middle line of your forehead, from the 
root of the nose upward, is prominent, show- 
ing large Individuality, which gives you a love 
of the physical world in its intrinsic qualities 
and relations; large Eventuality, which gives 
you historical talent and power to obtain and 
hold the knowledge whieh exists on any sub- 
ject to which you may devote yourself. Your 
Comparison is also very prominent, giving you 
sharpness of criticism, power to analyze sub- 
jects or objects in argument or in science, and 
you have also excellent ability for generaliza- 
tion. 
You ought to be a good teacher; not for 
your wordiness, for you never overburden a 
subject with language, and always stop when 
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you get through; but you have such clear 
ideas of truth that you define everything so 
that it can be easily and fully understood. 
Your talent as a scholar and thinker consists 
in the power to sift and the power to organize, 
the power to get knowledge and comprehend 
it, and then to set it forth. 

You need larger Language, more Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness, more display, 
more policy, and more “blarney.” You do 
not live for yourself, you are less selfish than 
most men, and you would find a saving, econo- 
mical wife a valuable “helpmeet” in your 
financial affairs. 

You are not an imitator ; you do not like to 
follow in other people’s tracks, except where 
they leave knowledge in their wake, and then 
it is not the track you are after. You try to 
do nothing Jike other persons, but to absorb the 
thought in question and live it out irrespective 
of other people’s opinions or actions. You are 
a quiet, companionable man; are fond of home, 
and show best where yoy are best known. 
You believe in truth, in demonstration, in 
careful analysis ; but you have little faith and 
accept nothing on trust. You have great cu- 
riosity, and it often becomes to you a source of 
knowledge, an element which leads your mind 
on to investigation. If you had wealth so that 
you were beyond the reach of want and care 
on that subject, you would not make a dollar 
in order to become richer; but would devote 
yourself to the acquisition and uses of knowl- 
edge. 

You have a tendency to metaphysics, so far 
as criticism is concerned; but I think the drift 
of your mind in the main is toward physical 
science, and you would use the mathematical 
as a means of pursuing and expressing your 
ideas, either in ehemistry, natural philosophy, 
or in philology. Your mind concentrates itself 
and makes sharp angles and definite points, 
and is critical and practical in contradistine- 
tion from the speculative, poetical, and dreamy. 
You converge and focalize your ideas to the 
subject or object in question, and have but 
little tendency to become inflated or unbal- 
anced. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Pror. Bensamin S. Heprick was born Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1827, in Davidson County, North 
Carolina. and is the eldest son of Mr. John L. 
Hedrick, who now resides in North Carolina. 
The Hedrick family removed from Pennsyl- 
vania to North Carolina previous to the Revo- 
lutionary War, and is of German origin, as the 
name indicates. The mother of our subject 
was of English descent, and the daughter of 
Benjamin Sherwood, Esq., who resides in 
Marion County, Iowa. 

Prof. Hedrick spent his childhood and youth 
in the backwoods of North Carolina, receiving 
instruction in the common English branches 
from his mother, who at that time seemed to 
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have a premonition that he would be some- 
thing more and better than the most of those 
around her, and she therefore resolved to do 
her utmost to give instruction and development 
to his mind. But he lost her fond care at the 
age of fifteen. At the age of nineteen he re- 
solved, with his father’s consent, to prepare 
himself for college. For this purpose he at- 
tended a boarding-school in a neighboring 
village, under the care of Rev. Jesse Rankin, 
and here, for the first time, his hungry mind 
found sufficient food. 

His progress in education was very rapid, for 
in nineteen months he was admitted to the 
Sophomore class in the University of North 
Carolina. Being modest and quiet in manner, 
though he had entered the second college class 
instead of the first, his teachers did not seem 
to expect much from him, and consequently 
did not require much. He, however, soon at- 
tracted their attention and awakened their 
respect by clearly and satisfactorily explaining 
some mathematical problems which no other 
member of his elass could solve, and from this 
time he rapidly rose in the scale of scholarship 
until he graduated, with the highest honors of 
the University, in 1851. He has been distin- 
guished, not only for great resolution and de- 
termination of character, but for a fearless 
disregard of consequences when a sense of duty 
or questions of personal Jiberty of thought and 
action were involved. An instance occurred 
during his first year in college which strongly 
illustrates this quality of his chareoter. 
Toward the close of the first session, his class 
was required to undergo an examination, 
which, as a body, it refused to do. Every pay- 
ing member of the class, except young Hedrick, 
put his signature to the paper, pledging each 
other not to submit to the faculty, and not 
to stand the examination. He stood alone. 
His friends in that class and in other classes 
advised him to sign his name with those of his 
class, as his refusal to do so would place him 
in a very unpleasant situation with his asso- 
ciates. He adhered to his original resolution 
against the strong current of opinion expressed 
by the students, and stood the examination 
while the others refused. The students who 
declined were, of course, dismissed from 
college, with permission to return at the begin- 
ning of the next session by submitting to the 
examination. They ali went home, but 
were glad to return to their former positions 
by going through the ordeal from which they 
had revolted. At the end of the session Mr. 
Hedrick returned home to his father, who in- 
quired if he was “engaged in the rebellion.” 
When informed by the son that he was not, 
“Tt is well you were no',“ rejoined the father, 
“for if you had been you would never have 
spent another dollar of mine at college.“ In- 
stead of being taunted by the other party, they 
were but too glad never to hear the rebellion 
mentioned. 
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Shortly before he graduated, he received, 
through the kindness of Governor Graham, 
then Secretary of the Navy, and of the Hon. 
D. L. Swain, President of the University, an 
appointment in the Nautical Almanac Office at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, as secretary to 
Commander Davis, the Superintendent of the 
Almanac, He was soon promoted to the po- 
sition of assistant in the office, and commenced 
his labors at computing for the Almanac. He 
alao began to study in the Harvard Scientific 
School, devoting his time mostly to analytical 
chemistry, yet finding time to attend Prof. 
Pierce’s Lectures on Mathematics, and those 
of Prof. Agassiz on Geology and Zoology. 

Having been at Cambridge a year and a 
half, the trustees of Davidson College, North 
Carolina, tendered him the chair of Mathe- 
matics in that institution, which he declined. 
Shortly after, he was invited by the trustees of 
the North Carolina University to take charge 
of one of the new departments which they 
proposed establishing, viz., that of Analytical 
and Agricultural Chemistry. He accepted 
this place, and devoted all his energy and per- 
severance to make it a success, which he 
achieved. He remained, after this appoint- 
ment, a year in Cambridge, computing and 
studying, at the same time planning for his 
future work. His plans and opinions in this 
department have been nearly, if not entirely, 
adopted by the President and Trustees, and it 
now stands on the foundation which he laid for 
it. His professional duties began in January, 
1854, he having risen, by the force of his in- 
tellect, from a plow-boy on his father’s farm 
to the position of a professor and the founder 
of a new department in the foremost college 
in the South. His method, his discipline, and 
his instruction gave satisfaction to the trustees, 
to his colleagues, and to most of the people. 

An instance of the Professor’s firmness and 
frankness of character is furnished by the facts 
which have brought his name conspicuously 
before the people of the whole country. He 
was born and educated in the South, and was 
holding an honorable place in her best seat of 
learning, when the exciting national eleetion 
of 1856, which resulted in the elevation of Mr. 
Buchanan to the Presidency, took place, and 
every man was expected to feel deeply in re- 
gard to the result. 

Professor Hedrick was casually inquired of, 
by an acquaintance, what he thought of the 
idea of Fremont obtaining any votes at the 
South, when he replied that he would vote for 
him if there were an electoral ticket for him 
in North Carolina. This fact got into the pa- 
pera, and raised such an exoitement that it led 
to hia dismissal from his professorship in the 
college. When the subject was being agitated 
—and most men would have consulted what 
seemed to be policy and self-interest—ho bold- 
ly asserted,.in the columns of the North Car- 
olina Standard, the paper through which the 
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excitement had been raised, his opinions and 
the reasons for them respecting the approach- 
ing election. With a young family and a 
promising career before him, few young men 
would have had the hardihood and determina- 
tion to assert unpopular opinions in the face of 
such probable opposition with its certain re- 
sults. Whatever persons may think of the 
policy of Professor Hedrick’s couree, none will 
deny the tenacity of will, independence of 
character, and fidelity to principle which his 
conduct evinced. 

Professor Hedrick left North Carolina in 
April, 1857, and took up his residence in New 
York city, where he went into a laboratory, 
and aleo devoted part of his time to teaching 
Chemistry and Mathematics in several of the 
private sehools, and in the Rutgers Institute. 
When the evening lectures were established at 
the Cooper Institute, he took charge of the 
classes in Mathematics, Last spring he went 
to Washington, expecting soon to return to 
North Carolina, but the madness of secession 
made that inexpedient. He was then appoint- 
ed to a place in the Patent Office, and is now 
the Examiner in the Chemical Department of 
the Patent Office. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDBRED—No. 10. 


ACQUIBITIVENESS. ( Continued.) 

SomeTHING besides Acquisitiveness is ne- 
cessary to the successful prosecution of busi- 
ness and the accumulation of wealth. Those 
who are possessed of skill and talent, with a 
fair degree of mora! feeling, even though their 
Acquisitiveness be as strong and active as 
such an education would render it, will, by 
the over-mastering power of that talent, accu- 
mulate wealth, and do it within the pale of 
civillaw. They plan, devise ways and means, 
see results before they are reached, anticipate 
improvements and depressions in business 
affairs, and know when to let out and when 
te take in; these get rich, and do it honestly, 
lawfully, respectably. But those, on the con- 
trary, who have but little mechanical skill, 
and are wanting in energy and industry; those 
who have not the talent necessary to perfect 
far-seeing plans for acquiring property ; those, 
also, who lack the shrewdness to compete with 
the artful, will find themselves poor, neglect- 
ed, and, in the world’s estimation, diereputa- 
. ble. Thrifty, wide- awake, indurtrious, and 
prosperous people always look down con- 
temptuously upon shiftleas, listless, unskillful, 
and unsuccessful men, however good and vir- 
tuous. Persons finding themselves pinched 
with want, their children suffering privations, 
are driven to desperation. This intense love 
for their families, those holy feelings which, 
under favorable circumstances, minister to vir- 
i tue and happiuess, under the pressure of such 
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poverty and privation, have a directly oppo- 
site tendency. Many a man in such a posi- 
tion has been led to steal and rob, and has 
found himself on the criminal list, not because 
he was by nature vicious, or coveted his 
neighbor’s property, but because he had not 
the shrewdness, talent, and industry to acquire 
the comforts and necessaries of life in a legiti- 
mate manner, and to save his loved ones from 
cold and hunger has violated the criminal law. 


Moreover, such persons may labor, but they 


have too little skill to make that labor highly 
successful ; and being surrounded by sharpers, 
aud those who, by management, contrive to 
absorb the profits of their labor, they remain 
poor from year to year, and the history of such 
people is one of privation, if not of suffering and 
crime. Now, in what consists the remedy for 
gigantic evils such as these? This, snrely, is 
not the natural state of man; a single propen- 
sity, one selfish desire, Acquisitiveness, should 
not rule the human race with such despotic 
away. 

In tropical climes, man, in his savage state, 
has but little of the faculty of Acquisitiveness, 
While his wants are few, this organ is small ; 
and it is an interesting fact, that in the African 
race we seldom find this organ large; and 
although they are accused of stealing, it is the 
result of thriftlessness, and too little Acquisi- 
tiveness to prompt them to provide for pro- 
spective want; and consequently, being desti- 
tute, they steal to supply their presenta wants. 
In their native land, where they ean reach 
forth the hand and pluck the fruits of eternal 
summer, and in a climate where they require 
no houses and clothing to shelter them from 


. wintry blasts, Acquisitiveness ie neither re- 


quired nor developed. 

But as man wauders from the equator into 
colder latitudes, clothing, shelter, and accumu- 
laton of food for winter, are necessary; and 
with such people the organ is more amply de- 
veloped, together with those qualities of in- 
genuity and energy which lie at the foundation 
of skill and industry, than in people living in 
hot climates. It is not necessary to argue the 
importance of this faculty as the provider of 
the absolute necessaries of life, nor to state 
that it lies at the foundation of all those facul- 
ties which enable us to enjoy the comforts of 
a sufficiency, and the means for the gratifica- 
tion of taste; bat there is a proper limit to its 
development and activity, beyond which its 
exercise becomes vicions. A morbid Acquis- 
itiveness, which gives an excessive desire to 
acquire, is akin to that feverish state of Ama- 
tiveness which leads to licentiousness, or to 
that of Alimentiveness, which produces intem- 
perance. 

This faeulty should be trained equally with 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, Cautiousness, 
and Friendship. Every young man should be 
trained to feel that the human race is a great 
brotherhood, that each man has rights as well 
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as himself, that each has no right to the earn- 
ings of others without a fair’ equivalent, and 
that this faculty should be used for the public 
good, as well as for private gain. Some men 
who account themselves honest, do not soruple 
to defraud the government of the city, state, 
or nation, but would feel guilty for perpe- 
trating a like fraud upon a person whom they 
knew. In our country, there is coming to be 
a public sentiment adverse to faithful, persist- 
ent industry. The intellect and the skill of 
the race should, to a great extent, be trained 
to real production, either from manufactures, 
or from the bosom of the soil. The prevalent 
disposition of young men to be merchants and 
manufacturers, which leads them to study how 
many half-fed women can be employed, or how 
many sets of profits can be wrung from a sin- 
gle bushel of wheat, or a pair of boots, before 
it gets from the purchaser to the consumer, is 
a system of prey and plunder, condemned alike 
by common sense and conscience. One half 
of the nominal value of the property of the 
world is added to the real cost of production 
in the shape of profits. Three fourths of all 
the expenses and additions to the cost of goods, 
in the shape of profits, are entirely unneces- 
sary to the trading world. The nearer the 
producer and the consumer can be brought to- 
gether, without the intervention of a platoon 
of men who aspire for the lion’s ahare of the 
profit, the better will it be for all concerned, 
and, of course, the less will be the cost to the 
consumer. There is no point in the education 
of the young where there needs to be more re- 
form than with reference to the exercise of 
Acquisitiveness. The demoralizing effects 
which the gratification of a miserly disposition 
produces on the individual man, the passion, 
the violence, the desolation, and the crime 
which grow out of this absorbing spirit of 
penuriousness, this grasping avarice on the 
part of a portion of the community, ought to 
arouse the moral rense of the world to a right 
training of this faculty; and this training 
should be done in harmony with the higher 
powers of the mind, whose office it is to exert 
a commanding and restraining influence over 
the passions and propensities. 

Acquisitiveness is often stimulated by per- 
verted self-esteem, which gives a love of 
power, and Acquisitiveness is employed to ac- 
quire the means of securing that power. Per- 
verted Apprebativeness, also, stimulates it; 
thie leads one to rejoice in parades and splen- 
dor, and money is useful to carry out those 
feelings. Sometimes morbid Cautiousness cx- 
cites Acquisitiveness to the highest degree to 
provide the means for future safety and gecu- 
rity. The mercenary spirit exerted around us 
tends to awaken Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ners in the direction of money making, and 
when Acquisitiveness is the central desire and 
the ruling agent in this warfare of man upon 
man, the scramble for wealth and pecuniary 
advancement becomes ridiculous, if we could 
forget the criminality and the misery which 
are necesrarily coupled with such perversion. 
In this Age of Gold, Acquisitiveness occupies 
so conspicuous a position, has so much to do 
with stimulating and exciting both normal and 
morbid mental action, that we shall devote 
another article to its consideration. 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 4. 
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Perer Ronisson, as the engravings of his 
bust show, was a very base, coarse, animal 
character. The cast from which these engrav- 
ings of Robinson’s head are copied was taken in 
plaster on the day previous to his execution. It 
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PETER ROBINSON. 


will be seen that his head is enormously large 
in the base; that it is not high and expand- 
ed in the top, or well developed in the 
forehead, in proportion to the width of the 
head, as evinced in both the front and side 


PETER RORINSON—SIDE VIEW. 


views. His Amativeness, Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
Constructiveness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and 
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Mirthfulness were large. He had, also, large 
perceptive organs. His moral qualities had 
comparatively little restraining influence over 
his conduct. 

The history and character of Robinson are 
well known to elderly persons. It is now 
more than twenty years since he was execut- 
ed; but the sight of hia bust, conspicuously 
exposed in our cabinet, as it is, often brings 
him to mind; and his case must continue to be 
interesting, especially to the phrenologist, who 
sees in it but the natural outworking of such 
a combination of faculties. He was born in 
New York city: his parents were poor, and 
his father intemperate. He had no education, 
was exposed to all kinds of temptation, and 
mingled in the lowest company. In 1828 he 
went to New Brunswick, New Jersey, to re- 
side, where he pursued the trade of à carpen- 
ter, and married. Nothing special occurred 
to arrest public attention respecting him until 
December, 1840. Mr. Suydam, president of a 
bank in New Brunswick, had sold land to Rob- 
inson, furnished him money for building a 
house, and held a mortgage on the same. A 
note of seventy-five dollars was due; Robin- 
son, by promises of payment, enticed Mr. 
Suydam to his house, and there, while sitting 
by a table, strack him with a mallet, knocking 
him down and stunning him; and then, by 
means of a spade, he put an end to his life. 
He buried the body under the floor, but was 
soon suspected, and an examination of the prem- 
ises being made, the remains of the deceased 
were discovered. Robinson was tried, con- 
vioted, and executed for murder. While in jail 
and during the trial he conduct- 
ed strangely, appearing indifferent 
tohis fate. He wasat times given 
to sport and mirthfulness. At 
first he denied the murder ; finally 
confessed it, but never manifested 
any sense of repentance or indi- 
cations of guilt or remorse. He 
even joked and sported as he as- 
cended the scaffold. 

Gosse.—The cast of the head 
of Gosse, represented by the en- 
graving, presents a most remark- 
able object of phrenological study. 
A side view would show decided 
prominence of the intellect and Be- 
nevolence ; the head is Jong from 
the ear forward and upward. In 
the front view, the head appears 
very narrow, indicating small Ac- 
quisitiveness, Seoretiveness, Com- 
bativeness, and Destructiveness ; 
and though Mr. Gosse had a good 
intellect, and that well edueated, 
he was too poorly balanced in or- 
ganization to evinee a harmonious 
character. He was too amiable and unselfish ; 
was not fit to protect himself from insult and 
aggression, or to acquire and keep property. 


On the death of his parents he came into the 
possession of considerable property; he con- 
verted it into money, and in a short time gave 
it away; some of it indiscriminately to street 
beggars, and nearly all of it quite injudi- 
ciously. He resorted 
to teaching to gain a 
livelihood, but the 
boys soon took advan- 
tage of his good nature 
and amiableness, and 
turned him out of the 
school. He failed in 
all his endeavors to 
make a livelihood; 
and had he not pos- 
sessed wealthy friends 
to aid him while liv- 
ing,and st death leaye 
him legacies, he would have died a pauper. 
Here we have a mask of the learned Doctor 
Tuomas Cuatmers, a Scottish divine, born 
March 17, 1870, died near Edinburgh, May 
31, 1847. He was eminent as a divine, as an 
orator, as a writer. He was five years Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Saint Andrews, and its literary results were 
his Lectures on Moral Philosophy, and his 
work on Political Economy, in connection with 
The Moral Aspects of Society, subsequently 
published, He was transferred from Saint 
Andrews to the chair of Theology, in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he remained dur- 
ing the next fifteen years, or till 1843. He 
carried his eloquence and enthusiaam into the 
class-room, which was filled, not with students 
alone, but with clergymen of every church, 
and gentlemen of literary and scientific dis- 
tinction, anxious to hear systematic Theology 
propounded by so skillful a teacher. In 1833, 
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REV. DR, THOMAS CHALMERS. 


he published his Bridgewater Treatise on “ Tho 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral / 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man.” It is 
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not necessary for us to speak of the eminent 
labors and triumphs of this great man; if the 
world does not kuow them by heart, it knows, 
at least, that he was one of the ablest of think- 
ers and orators the world ever produced. What 
a magnificent forehead and face our cut repre- 
sents! what strong, well-set features! But a 
front view of the cast itself makes one think 
of lion-like power, and of those high and noble 
qualities of thought and imagination which are 
rarely equaled, and perhaps never surpassed. 
He had very large perceptives, particularly 
large Calculation and Order. His taste for 
numerical arrangement was exhibited in the 
most insignificant actions aud habits of his 
life, and regulated every part of his toilet, 


HON. JONN DAVIS, 


even to the daily strapping of his razor. He 
did almost everything by numbers; used to set 
down his staff at every fourth step, and thus 
he would count constantly for miles. And this 
he did though he had company, and was en- 
gaged in animated conversation. This habit 
of reducing everything to numerical or mathe- 
matical rule was blended with all his philo- 
sophical investigations, and tended to give to 
his works remarkable clearness, compactness, 
and vigor. He had enormous Causality and 
Comparison, very large Mirthfulness and 
Ideality, and he was able to take up the most 
common-place theological theme, and throw 
around it such a freshness of illustration, such 
richness of thought and affluence of lan- 
guage, as to enrapture the most cultivated 
minds, as well as to interest those who could 
do little more than to spell out the text on 
which his discourse was based, 

Jonx Davis, Member of Congress, and 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
and Governor of that State, was born at 
Northborough, January 13th, 1787, and died 
at Worcester, Mass., April 19th, 1854. He 
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graduated at Yale College in 1812; studied 
the law, and settled in Worcester. Iu 1824, 
on no other nomination than the newspaper 
suggestion of an unknown friend, he was 
elected to Congress, and continued to hold 
that office by successive re-elections until 1834, 
when he was elected Governor of the State. 
In 1835 he was elected to 
the United States Senate; in 
1841, 42 and 43 he was 
Governor of Massachusetts ; 
in 1843 he was re-elected to 
the United States Senate, 
and remained in that position 
until 1853, when he declined 
a re-election. He was an able 
debater, a practical thinker, a 
firm and unswerving patriot, 
Before the middle of his pub- 
lic career, the incorruptible 
integrity of Mr. Davis had 
gained for him the popular 
appellation of * Honest John 
Davis,” a title which clung to 
him through life; and his 
phrenological developments 
correspond with this noble 
litle. His father was a far- 
mer, and reared his son ina 
plain, enonomical manner. 
While Honest John was Gov- 
ernor, à friend of ours hap- 
pened to be in his office, when 
one of his sons, a lad some 
twelve or fifteen years of S 
age, happened to come in A 


1 ly K7 
with cowhide boots on. After VIVO 


the boy did his errand and 
retired, a friend of the Gov- 
ernor who happened to be present, inquired if 
that was his son, and why he allowed him to 
wear such coarse boots. “Hush !” said the Gov- 


ernor, ‘‘my boys do not know but what cowhide | 


boots are as good as any, and [ don’t want you 
to tell them“ This is republican simplicity, 
and he maintained it through life, by precept 
and example. The economy which prevented 
his own sons from becoming prematurely proud 
and vain, furnished the means for providing 
many a poor boy in Worcester with a substan- 
tial pair of cowhide boots; for the Governor 
was known for his generosity and sympathy 
for the poor, as much as for his persona! plain- 
ness and downright honesty. 

Dr. Cox. One of the most remarkable 
busts on the shelf is that of Rev. Samuel 
Hanson Cox, D.D. The engraving which we 
present shows that his head is remarkably full 
in the middle and lower parts of the forehead ; 
perhaps no man living has a more fertile lit- 
erary memory than he. It is urged against his 
style of speaking and conversation, that he 
overloads his discourse with quotations, illus- 
trations, and classical words and phrases. His 


head is large, particularly so in the forehead, 
He is firm, ambitious, benevolent, and very 
social. He has a fertile imagination, great 
natural ingenuity, and good argumentative 
powers. His wit is abundant, and he is very 
off-hand and ready in its ose, He was born 
in Philadelphia, in 1793, His father, James 
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SAMUEL HANSON cox, p. p. 


Cox, belongs to the Society of Friends. 
Samuel was not educated classically, but 
commenced the study of the law before he 
was twenty years of age. While reading 
Blackstone, he stumbled upon a Scripture quo- 
tation used by that writer. which led the mind 
of young Cox to the subject of religion, and 
finally to the ministry He is a self-educated 
man, and largely read in the various depart- 
ments of literature and science. Doctor Cox 
is not a tall man, but is plump and stout. His 
hair is thin and silvery, which he wears 
combed back, imparting a very dignified air. 
His voice is strong and impulsive; he warms 
up to a subject with the enthusiasm of youth; 
it is really a treat to listen to his opulent 
speech, la len as it is with various learning 
and apt illustration. 

The Doctor has an excellent constitution, 
and as he resembles his mother, whom we 
happen to know, he is likely to live to a great 
age. We happened to be at his mother’s, in 
Philadelphia, a few years since, when she 
was eighty-cight years of age; and in the 
course of the conversation she was so sprightly 
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in her manner thet we asked her, jocosely, 
ahout how old she considered herself when she 
didn’t stop to consider her real age; and she 
answered, with a ringing laugh, Oh, about 
eighteen!’ Three years after that, when she 
was ninety-one, she rode in the cars to Owego, 
New York, where her son then resided, when 
some of the neighbors inquired how she en- 
dured the journey of two hundred and eighty 
miles; and she replied, with animation, I 
did not endure it at all; T enjoyed it.” As we 
have this faet from Dr. Cox himself, there can 
be no doubt of its truth; and any one who 
knows Elizabeth Cox, as in Quaker phrase she 
is called, wonld expect she would perform such 
a journey and enjoy it; and an acquaintance 
with her goes very far to explain the enthu- 
siasm, memory, and mental brilliancy of the 
gon. 

Side by side on the shelf we have a bust of 
WII LI Bure, and that of WILLIAM Hane, 
his accomplice, who was executed for murder, 
in Edinburgh, in 1829. Being reduced to 
wretchedness and poverty, Burke lodged for a 
few nights in Hare’s house, and during his stay, 
a fellow-lodger died, and his body was sold by 
Hare and Burke for dissection. At thie point 
his career of brutish villainy commenced. The 
price of the body being spent, Burke decoyed a 

‘woman into Hare’s den, murdered her, and 
sold her body. He and Hare repeated similar 
barbarities sixteen times during the year, till 
at last they were detected. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the intense selfishness, the cold-blooded, 
cruel, calculating villainy of these transactions. 
The busts exhibit very broad, low heads, indi- 
cating an immense development of the animal 
and selfish organs, with comperatively small 
moral organs. The conviction and execution 
of no criminals ever excited the publio senti- 
ment more deeply than this of Burke and Hare; 
and though the seene of their wickedness was 
in Edinburgh, their names and deeds sent a 
thrill of horror throughout the civilized world. 
Men had been murdered for their money; bnt 
to murder men and women merely to sell their 
bodies for six or eight dollars for purposes of 
dissection, was an exhibition of heartlessness 
whioh can find a parallel only in the cannibal 
who kills a human being in order to feed upon 
his remains. 
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Ir is common for men to say, that such and 
such things are perfectly right — very desir- 
able; but that, unfortunately, they are not 
practioable. Oh, no, no! Those things which 
are not practicable are not desirable. There 
is nothing in the world really beneficial that 
does not lie within the reach of an informed 
understanding and a well-directed pursuit. 
There is nothing that God has judged good 
for us, that he has not given us the means to 
accomplish, both in the natural and the moral 
world. If we cry like children for the moon, 
like children we must cry on.— Burke. 
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PHYSICALLY, no man is made the most of. 


Look at an acrobat or a boxer: there is what 
your limbs might have been made for strength 


and agility ; that is the potential which is in 
human nature in these respects. I never wit- 
nessed a prize-fight, and assuredly [ never will 
witness one; but I am told, that, when the 
champions appear in the ring, stripped for the 
combat, (however bestial and blackguard- 
looking their countenances may be), the clear- 
ness and beauty of their skin testify that by 
skillful physioal discipline a great deal more 
may be made of that human hide than is 
usually made of it. Then, if you wish to see 
what may be made of the human muscles as 
regards rapid dexterity, look at the Wizard of 
the North or at an Indian juggler. I am very 
far, indeed, for saying or thinking that this pe- 
culiar pre-eminence is worth the pains it must 
cost to acquire it. Not that I have a word to 
say against the man who maintains his chil- 
dren by bringing some one faculty of the body 
to absolute perfection: I am ready even to ad- 
mit that it is a very right and fit thing that 


one man in five or six millions should devote i 


his life to showing the very utmost that can 
be made of the human fingers, or the human 
muscular system as a whole. It is fit that a 
rare man here and there should cultivate some 
accomplishment to a perfection that looks 
magical, just as it is fit that a man here and 
there should live in a house that cost a mill- 
ion of pounds to build, and round which a 
wide tract of ceuntry shows what may be 
made of trees and. fields where unlimited 
wealth and exquisite taste have done their 
best to improve Nature to the fairest forms of 
which it is capable. But even if it were pos- 
sible, it would not be desirable that all human 
beings should live in dwellings like Hamilton 
Palace or Arundel Castle; and it would.serve 


cost, to have all educated men muscular as 
Tom Sayers, or swift of hand as Robert Hou- 
din. Practical efficiency is what is wanted 
for the business of this world, not absolute 
perfection ; life is too short to allow any but 
exceptional individuals, few and far between, 
to acquire the power of playing at rackets as 
well as rackets can possibly be played. We 
are obliged to have a great number of irons in 
the fire; it is needful that we should do de- 
cently well a great number of things; and we 
must not devote ourselves to one thing to the 
exclusion of all the rest. And accordingly, 
though we may desire to be reasonably muscu- 
lar and reasonably active, it will not disturb 
us to think that in both these respects we are 
people of wham more might have been made. 
It may here be said that probably there is 
hardly an ‘influence which tends so powerfully 
to produce extreme self-complacency as the 
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conviction, that, as regards some one physical 
accomplishment, one is a person of whom more 
could not have been made. It is a proud 
thing to think that you stand decidedly ahead 
of all mankind; that Eclipse is first, and the 
rest nowhere; even in the matter of keeping 
up six balls at once, or of noting and remem- 
bering twenty different objects in a shop-win- 
dow as you walk past it at five miles an hour. 
I do not think I ever beheld a human being 
whose aspect was of such unutterable pride as 
a man I lately saw playing the drum as ons 
of a certain splendid military band. He was 
playing in a piece in which the dram musio 
was very conspicuous; and even an unskilled 
observer could remark that his playing was 
absolute perfection. He had the thorough 
mastery of his instrument. He did the most 
difficult things not only with admirable pre- 
cision, but without the least appearance of 
effort. He was a great, tall fellow; and it 
was really a fine sight to see him stand- 
ing very upright, and immovable save as to 
his arms, looking fixedly into distance, and 
his bosom swelling with the lofty belief, that, 
out of four or five thousand persons who were 
present, there was not one who, to save his 
life, could have done what he was doing so 
easily. . 

So much of physical dexterity.” As for 
physical grace, it will be admitted that in that 
respect more might be made of most human 
beings. It is not merely that they are ugly or 
award naturally, but that they are ugly 
and awkward artificially. Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, in his earlier writings, was accustomed 
to maintain, that, just as it is a man's duty 
to cultivate his mental powers, so is it his 
duty to cultivate his bodily appearance. And 
doubtless all the gifts of Nature are talents 
committed to us to be improved; they are 
things intrusted to us to make the best of. It 
may be. difficult to fix the point at which the 
care of personal appearance in man or woman 
becomes excessive. It does so unquestionably 
whe-: it engrosses the mind to the neglect of 
more important things. But I suppose that 
all reasonable people now believe that scrupu- 
loua attention to personal cleanliness, fresh- 
neas, and neatness is a Christian duty. The 
days are past, almost everywhere, in which 
piety was held to be associated with dirt. 
Nobody would mention now, as a proof how 
saintly a human being was, that, for the love 
of God, he had never washed his faoe or 
brushed his hair for thirty years. And even 
scrupulous neatness need bring with it no sus- 
picion of puppyism. The most trim and tidy 
of old men was good John Wesley ; and he con- 
veyed to the minds of all who saw him the 
notion of a man whose treasure was laid up 
beyond this world, quite as much as if he had 
dressed in such a fashion as to make himself 
an object of ridicule, or as if he had foraworn 
the use of soap. Some people fancy that 
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slovenliness of attire indicates a mind above 
petty details. I have seen an eminent preach- 
er ascend the pulpit with his bands hanging 
over his right shoulder, his gown apparently 
pat on by being dropped upon him from the 
vestry ceiling, and his hair apparently un- 
brushed for several weeks. There was no 
suspicion of affectation about that good man; 
yet I regarded his untidiness as a defect, and 
not as an excellence. He gave a most elo- 
quent sermon; yet I thought it would have 
been well, had the lofty mind that treated so 
admirably some of the grandest realities of 
life and of immortality been able to address 
itself a little to the care of lesser things. I 
eonfess, that, when I heard the Bishop of Ox- 
ford preach, I thonght the effect of his sermon 
was increased by the decorous and careful 
fashion in which he was arrayed in his robes. 
And it is to be admitted that the grace of the 
human aspect may be in no small measure 
enhanced by bestowing a little pains upon it. 
You, youthfal matron, when you take your 
little children to have their photographs taken, 
and when their nurse, in contemplation of that 
event, attired them in their most tasteful dress- 
es, and arranged their hair in its prettiest 
curls, you know that the little things looked 
a great deal better than they do on common 
days. It is pure nonsense to say that beauty 
when unadorned is adorned the most. For 
that is as much as to say that a pretty young 
woman, in the matter of physical appearance, 
is a persons of whom no more can be made. 
Now taste and skill can make more of almost 


anything. And you will set down Thomson’s 


lines as flatly opposed to fact, when your 
lively young cousin walks into your room to 
let you see her before she goes out to an even- 
ing party, and when you compare that radiant 
vision, in her robes of misty texture, and with 
hair arranged in folds the most complicated, 
wreathed, ‘and satin-shoed, with the homely 
figure that took a walk with you that after- 
noon, russet-gowned, tartan-plaided, and shod 
with serviceable boots for tramping through 
country mud. One does not think of loveli- 
ness in the case of men, because they have 
not got any; but their aspect, sueh as it is, is 
mainly made by their tailors. And it is a 
lamentable thought, how very ill the clothes 
of most men are made. I think that the art 
ef draping the male human body has been 
brought to much less excellence by the mass 
of those who practice it than any other of the 
usefal and ornamental arts. ‘Tailors, even in 
great cities, are generally extremely bad. Or 
it may be that the providing the human frame 
with decent and well-fitting garments is so 
very difficult a thing that (save by a great ge- 
nius here and there) it can be no more than 
approximated to. As for tailors in little coun- 
try villages, their power of distorting and dis- 
figuring is wonderful. When I used to be a 


country clergymen, I remember how, when I 
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went to the funeral of some simple rustic, I 
was filled with surprise to see the tall, strap- 
ping, fine young country lads, arrayed in their 
black suits. What awkward figures they look- 
ed in those unwonted garments! How differ- 
ent from their easy, natural appearance in 
their every-day fustian! Here you would see 
a young fellow with a coat whose huge collar 
tovered half his head when you looked at him 
from behind; a very common thing was to 
have sleeves which entirely concealed the 
hands ; and the wrinkled and baggy aspect of 
the whole suit could be imagined only by such 
as have seen them. It may be remarked here, 
that those strong country lads were in another 
Tespect people of whom more might have been 
physically made. O for a drill-sergeant to 
teach them to stand upright, and to turn out 
their toes, and to get rid of that slouching, 
hulking gait which gives such a look of clum- 
siness and stupidity. If you could but have 
the well-developed muscles and the fresh com- 
plexion of the country with the smartness of 
the town! You have there the rough mate- 
rial of which a vast deal may be made; you 
have the water-worn pebble which will take 
on a beautiful polish. Take from the moor- 
land cottage the shepherd lad of sixteen; send 
him to a Scotch college for four years; let him 
be tutor in a good family for a year or two ; 
and if he be au observant fellow, you will find 
in him the quiet, self-possessed air and the 
easy address of the gentleman who has seen 
the world. And it is curious to see one brother 
of a family thus educated and polished into 
refinement, while the other three or four, re- 
maining in their father’s simple lot, retain its 
rough manners and its unsophisticated feelings. 
Well, look at the man who has been made a 
gentleman—probably by the hard labor and 
sore self-denial of the others—and see in him 
what each of the others might have been! 
Look with respect on the diamond which need- 
ed only to be polished! Reverence the unde- 
veloped potential which circumstances have 
held down! Look with interest on these pco- 
ple of whom more might have been made! 
Such a sight as this sometimes sets us 
thinking how many germe of excellence are in 
this world turned to no account. You see the 
polished diamond and the rough one side by 
side. It is too late now; but the dull colorless 
pebble might have been the bright glancing 
gem. And you may polish the material dia- 
mond at any time; but if you miss your sea- 
son in the ease of the human one, the loss can 
never be repaired. The bumpkin who is a 
bumpkin at thirty must remain a bampkin to 
threescore and ten. But another thing that 
makes us think how many fair possibilities are 
lost is to remark the fortuitous way in which 
great things have often been done—and done 
by people who never dreamed that they had 
in them the power to do anything particular, 
These cases, one can not but think, are sam- 
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ples of millions more. There have been very 
popular writers who were brought out by mere 
accident. They did not know what precious 
vein of thought they had at command, till 
they stumbled upon it as if by chance, like 
the Indian at the mines of Potosi. It is not 
much that we know of Shakspeare, but it 
seems certain that it was in patching up old 
plays for acting that he discovered within him- 
self a capacity for producing that which men 
will not easily let die. When a young mili- 
tary man, disheartened with the service, sought 
for an appointment as an Irish Commissioner 
of Excise, and was sadly disappointed because 
he did not get it, it is probable that he had as 
little idea as any one else had that he possess- 
ed that aptitude for the conduct of war which 
was to make him the Duke of Wellington. 
And when a young mathematician, entirely 
devoid of ambition, desired to settle quietly 
down and devote all his life to that unexciting 
study, he was not aware that he was a person 
of whom more was to be made, who was to 
grow into the great Emperor Napoleon. I had 
other instances in my mind, but after these 
last it is needless to mention them. But such 
cases suggest to us that there may have been 
many Folletts who never held a brief, many 
Keans who never acted but in barns, many 
Vandyks who never earned more than sixpence 
a day, many Goldsmiths who never were bet- 
ter than penny-a-liners, many Michaels who 
never built their St. Peters—and perhaps a 
Shakspeare who held horses at the theater- 
door for pence, as the Shakspeare we know of 
did, and who stopped there. 

Let it here be suggested, that it is highly 
illogical to conclude that you are yourself a 
person of whom a great deal more might have 
been made, merely because you are a person 
of whom it is the fact that very little has ac- 
tually been made. This suggestion may ap- 
pear a truism; but it is one of those simple 
truths of which we all need to be occasionally 
reminded. After all, the great test of what a 
man can do must be what a man does. But 
there are folk who live on the reputation of be- 
ing pebbles capable of receiving a very high 
polish, though from circumstances they did not 
choose to be polished. There are people who 
stand high in general estimation on the ground 
of what they might have dons, if they had liked. 
You will find students who took no honors at 
the university, but who endeavor to impresa 
their friends with the notion, that, if they had 
chosen, they eould have attained to unexam- 
pled eminence. And sometimes, no doubt, 
there are great powers that run to waste. 
There have been men whose doings, splendid 
as they were, were no more than a hint of how 
much more they could have done. In such a 
case as that of Coleridge, you see how the 
lack of steady industry and of all sense of re- 
sponsibility abated the tangible result of the 
noble intellect God gave him. But as a gen- 
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eral rule, and in the ease of ordinary people, 
you need not give a mau credit for the posses- 
sion of any powers beyond those which he has 
actually exhibited. If a boy is at the bottom 
of his class, it is probably because he could 
not attain its top. My friend Mr. Snarling 
thinks he can write much better articles than 
those which appear in the Atlantic Monthly ; 
but as he has not done so, [ am not inclined to 
give him credit for the achievement. But you 
see that this principle of estimating people's 
abilities, not by what they have done, but by 
what they think they could do, will be much 
approved by persons who are stupid and at 
the same time conceited. It is a pleasing ar- 
rangement, that every man should fix his own 
mental mark, and hold by his estimate of him- 
self. And then, never measuring his strength 
with others, he can suppose that he could have 
beat them, if he had tried. 

Yes, we are all mainly fashioned by circum- 
stances; and had the circumstances been more 
propitious, they might have made a great deal 
more of us. You sometimes think, middle- 
aged man, who have never passed the limits 
of Britain, what an effect might have been 
produced upon your views and character by 
foreign travel. You think what an indefinite 
expansion of mind it might have caused—how 
many narrow prejudices it might have rubbed 
away—how much wiser and better a man it 
might have made you. Or more society and 
wider reading in your early youth might have 
improved you—might have taken away the 
shyness and the intrusive individuality which 
you sometimes feel painfully—might have 
called out one can not say what of greater 
confidence and larger sympathy. How very 
little, you think to yourself, you have seen 
and known! While others skim great libra- 
ries, you read the same few books over and 
over; while others come to know many lands 
and cities, and the faces and ways of many 
men, you look, year after year, on the same 
few square miles of this world, and you have 
to form your notion of human nature from the 
study of but few human beings, and these 
very commonplace. Perhaps it is as well. It 
is not so certain that more would have heen 
made of you, if you had enjoyed what might 
scem greater advantages. Perhaps you learn- 
ed more, by studying the little field before you 
earnestly and long, than you would have learn- 
ed, if you bad bestowed a cursory glance upon 
fields more extensive by far. Perhaps there 
was compensation for the fewness of the cases 
you had to observe in the keenness which you 
were able to observe them. Terhaps the 
Great Disposer saw that in your case the pub- 
lie got nearly all the polishing it would stand 
—the man nearly all the chances he could 
improve. 

If there be soundness and justice in this 
suggestion, it may afford consolation to a con- 
siderable class of men and women; I meau 


those people who, feeling within themselves 
many defects of character, and discerning in 
their outward lot much which they would 
wish other than it is, are ready to think that 
some one thing would have put them right— 
that some one thing would put them right 
even yet—but something which they have 
hopelessly missed, something which can never 
be. There was just one testing event which 
stood between them and their being made a 
vast deal more of. They would have been 
far better and far happier, they think, had 
some single malign influence been kept away 
which has darkened all their life, or had some 
single blessing been given which would have 
made it happy. If you had got such a parish, 
which you did not get—if you had married 
such a woman—if your little child had not 
died—if you had always the society and sym- 
pathy of such an energetic and hopeful friend 
—if the scenery round your dwelling were of 
a different character—if the neighboring town 
were four miles off, instead of fifteen—if any 
one of these circumstances had been altered, 
what a different man you might have been! 
Probably many people, even of middle age, 
conscious that the manifold cares and worries 
of life forbid that it should be evenly joyous, 
do yet cherish at the bottom of their heart 
some vague yet rooted fancy, that, if but one 
thing were given on which they have set their 
hearts, or one care removed forever, they 
would be perfectly happy, even here. Per- 
haps you overrate the effect which would have 
been produced on your character by such a single 
cause. It might not have made you much 
better ; it might not even have made you very 
different. And assuredly you are wrong in fan- 
cying that any such single thing could have 
made you happy—that is, entirely happy. 
Nothing in this world could ever make you 
that, It ia not God’s purpose that we should 
be entirely happy here. This is not our 
rest.“ The day will never come which will 
not bring its worry. And the possibility of 
terrible misfortune and sorrow hangs over all. 
There is but One Place where we shall be 
right; and Mat is far away. 

Ves, more might have been made of all of 
us; probably, in the case of most, not much 
more will be made in this world. We are now, 
if we have reached middle liſe, very much 
What we shall be to the end of the chapter. 
We shall not, in this world, be much better ; 
let us humbly trust that we shall not be 
worse. Yet, if there be an undefinable sad- 
ness in looking at the marred material of 
which so much more might have been made, 
there is a sublime hopefulness in the contem- 
plation of material, bodily and mental, of 
which a great deal more and better will cer- 
tainly yet be made. Not much more may be 
made of any of us in life; but who shall es- 
timate what may be made of us in immortal- 
ity? Think of a “ spiritual body!“ think of 


a perfectly pure and happy soul! I thought 
of this, on a beautiful evening of this sum- 
mer, walking with a much valued friend 
through a certain grand duca) domain. In 
front of a noble sepulcher, where is laid up 
much aristocratic dust, there is sculptured, by 
some great artist, three colossal faces, which 
are meant to represent Life, Death, and Im- 
mortality. It was easy to represent Death: 
the face was one of solemn rest, with closed 
eyes; and the sculptor’s skill was mainly 
shown in distinguishing Life from Immortal- 
ity. And he had done it well. There was 
Life: a careworn, anxious, weary face, that 
seemed to look at you earnestly, and with a 
vague inquiry for eomething—the something 
that is lacking in all things here. And there 
was Immortality: life-like, but, oh, how dif- 
ferent from mortal Life! There was the beau- 
tiful face, calm, satisfied, self-possessed, sub- 
lime, and with eyes looking far away. I see 
it yet, the crimson sunset warming the gray 
stone — and a great hawthorn-tree covered 
with blossoms, standing by. Yes, there was 
Immortality ; and you felt, as you looked at 
it, that it was MORE MADE or LIFE ! 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THB INTEL- 


LECT AND KNOWLEDGE 
SIXTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Oxx of the most important of the results 
arrived at in the course of the preceding article 
is this: That most, perhaps on a sufficiently 
searching analysis all, of our perceptions are 
concretes, each one of them involving in itself 
a number of elements, sometimes many, some- 
times few, and that along with the elements 
that make up the body or aubstance of each 
perception, there are involved, at the same 
time, the likeness and differences which, at a 
later age, bring those same perceptions within 
the field, and subject them te the operation of 
certain reasoning faculties. Stating the truth 
found in the briefest manner, we say that the 
materials for and the possibilities of reason- 
ing about our ideas, or the objects they repre- 
sent, are wrapped up with, and form parts of, 
the very materials of those ideas (or percep- 
tions, or conceptions, as, in a case like the 
present, we may indiscriminately name them). 
Consciously, the reason may never clearly 
seize upon and idealize its part of the percep- 
tions; or, if it does so at all, the necessary in- 
ward direction of the mind in doing this, and 
the power of volition and of sustained attention 
it supposes, postpone such work, as we see is 
true in fact, to more mature years—to the 
periods of youth and manhood. But however 
this may be, the relations final ly to bediscovered 
by reason have not merely in every instance 
a common root with the individual ideas that 
the perceptives furnish us, but more than this / 
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also, they have a simultaneous origin in point 
of time. 

By these principles are explained such facts 
as the following: a naturalist has, we will 
say, already classified, according to their great 
outlines, the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, and he has also performed carefully 
a great number of minor classifications within 
these. But at some time he meets with a new 
labiate plant, or a new member of some class 
of animals, say of the molluscs or the infu- 
soriæ. Now, however he may make efforts to 
generalize, to discriminate, or to hypothetize 
about the new creature, he wholly fails, and 
all his reasoning goes for nothing, until he first 
takes in hand the work of positively, oarefully, 
completely observing the thing; after he has 
done this, after he has stored his mind, or his 
monograph, as the case may be, with the whole 
set of perceptions or objective ideas the thing can 
afford to human senses, then just as true and cer- 
tain is it that, from coutemplating— from seeing 
over and over again, if needs be—these percep- 
tions, the inwrapped identities and distinctions 
will, then or at some after time, and in his own 
or some other mind, arise into clear apprehen- 
aion, and the new being will then be rightly 
classified, its relations and place known. It is 
in just this manner that a sound, inductive 
natural science continually and slowly grows. 


And seeing the subject in this light, we no | 


longer wonder at observing how impotent the 
scientist remains without his facta; nor at see- 
ing how, with endless patience, he must go 
baok again and again, and open his senses 
keenly and fully to the facts, as nature shows 
then, before his reasonings become completely 
just, and his conclusions incontrovertible. 
These repeated seeings—these slowly rectified 
and finished perceptions of his—are the solid 
kernels within which the possible truths of 
reason lie wrapped as delicate aromas, that, 
however fugitive, are real, and are to be had 
only in and through having the kernels them- 
selves. Perhaps I need hardly add here, that, 
while the possibility of reasoning has its root 
thus in the perceptions, we do not necessarily 
look there for the ideas given us during the 
reasoning ; but for these, rather to the relation- 
seeing and evolving faculties which constitute 
reason. 

Each perceptive faculty, then, knows a 
group or congeries of objects, and in so doing 
receives a collection of ideas; all of these lat- 
ter having in them, in case of such faculty, 
the one identity determined by the nature of 
that faculty, the diferences setting them apart 
from ideas got through all other faculties, and 
the differences also setting them apart individ- 
mally, one from another. Then, the mind dif- 
ferences place from place, in the act of per- 
option: this place, that place, many places, 


individually known. These are the sides of 
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the fundamental conception given us by the 
faculty, Locality. They involve the identity 
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‘ideas of perception. 


conditioned in all knowings of that faculty 
and along with this the diferentiæ of the sev- 
eral place-ideas. And the faculties knowing 
Resemblance and Difference receive their quota 
of the place-ideas—the relativity of those ideas 
—in the same mental changes or acts in which 
Locality secures the substance of those ideas. 
When, subsequently, in thought, reasoning, or 
science, we generalize or discriminate things 


or results on the basis of / laces, or. say, colors, 


all we can do is to fall back on the identities 
and differences as given us inthe very acts and 
Certainly, it is a result 
of no alight importance, flowing from this 
discovery, that, by the constitution of brain 
and mind, there is already established, during 
our first or perceptive knowings, an interplay 
between our perceptions and our reasonings; 
as, in regard to Places, Colors, Events, Magni- 
tudes, and so on. The trains of suggestion, 
not merely of the simple, but of the relative or 
ratiocinative order, are laid in the very structure 
of mind, and 40 of thought! And thus it is 
that we can, and do continually, after a certain 
age, reason just as instinctively, almost invol- 
untarily, and for a considerable part as logic- 
ally and pertinently, as, almost involuntarily 
and yet for the most part correctly, we per- 
ceive. But, as a further consequence of this 
very intimacy of union of our perceptions and 
reasonings, it later becomes proportionally dif- 
ficult to unravel the closely in-woven mental 
product, and to say just how much is relation- 
knowing, and how much is but simple or sub- 
stantial objective conception. 

Here, then, is fully cleared up, as I think, 
the first, in point of time, of the difficulties 
which I stated in my last: if the place-per- 
ceptions are really many, their identity and 
differences in them, and themselves individu- 
ally knowable, then another faculty, Event- 
knowing, can have, as far as these perceptions 
are concerned, an action or seeing of its own, 
that shal] be the means of embracing or aggre- 
gating the ideas of those several, individual, 
disjoined places into one new thought or idea— 
that of concrete Space or Room. What reason, 
then, have we for inferring that Eventuality 
actually does perform this office, and give us 
this form of idea { Room } ? Let us remark: 
The faculty Eventuality does know a great 
multitude of individual events, and among 
them is this event of extending, stretching 
forth, away, or around. We see a coiled thread 
stretched out to its full length, an elastic body 
elongated, a sheet of any fabric outepread : 
disregarding here the differences, there is in 
every one of these the one event, extending ; 
we know it, in itself (no matter how much else 
we also know of the same actions), as purely 
and simply that individual event. So, this 
faculty has thie one, among a multitude of 
others, in its repertory of simple ideas. Can 
it then, finally, apply this to or upon such 
material as our place-ideas furnish, and in so 


doing form thenceforth to and for our conscious- 
ness and thinking powers the new conception 
we are considering? I am led to think that 
the analysis of this conception { Space } or 
{ Room }, given in my fourth article, suffices 
to show that Eventuality not only can, but 
actually does, thus, and with the result here 
supposed, transform for us the previous and in- 
dividual conceptions of places. For this 
thought of room to move in, room around ua, 
room for other objects to be in, and beyond, and 
still farther away beyond them, until we push 
it out at least as far as our eye, guided by 
present knowledge, can reach—what is this 
thought but that of place, or places, as we 
choose to say, stretched out, away, and around 
us? lt is nothing else; it is just this thought. 
Then it is purely and precisely the thought of 
place, taken now iu the mind under another 
form, and that form given to it by limiting or 
conditioning it by the thought of stretching- 
forth. Eventuality has known over again the 
substance of thought first given us by Locality, 
and in so doing has made it a new thought; 
has enlarged and elevated our knowledge, and 
so far raised us in the scale of knowing beings. 
This is yet a very slight elevation, however; 
it is doubtful whether the oyster and the polyp 
can rise to it, hut it is certain that the fly, the 
ant, and even the snail can do so, while the 
conceptions of the dog, horse, elephant, parrot, 
orang, and gorilla go quite beyond any such 
hamble limit as this. 

For incidental confirmation of this view, 
recur a moment to the last question that ocours 
in the preceding paragraph. Note that we 
say push out” the room or space, and as far 
as our seeing, informed by our present knowl- 
edge “can reach.” What is this pushing out, 
and this reaching, but the application, pure and 
simple, of the idea of that event we are con- 
sidering, to place? It is nothing else. But is 
this a mere form or accident of language? 
Then try to substitute some other forms of ex- 
pression, and by so doing to get the same total 
thought that is contained by the question re- 
ferred to, precisely expressed to another mind. 
I believe it can not be done. In whatever way 
we vary the tcords of the question, so long as 
we convey the same total thought in it, the 
pure and simple event-idca of stretching-forth 
must and will enter as a component. 

Lastly, then, is-the conception and thought, 
{ Room }, as thus known, proved to be meta- 
phorical or figurative? and have I mistaken 
in explaining that by direct superposition of 
Event on Place, which should be explained by 
interposition of a third and reasoning faculty, 
Comparison, making known to us a less know- 
able thing by simile or figure of speech. At 
first glance this may look plausible; but a 
moment’s examination disposes of it. Leave 
out, for the present, all question as to how far 
Language is compelled here to resort, as it so 
often is, to metaphor or figure, to name and 
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express things very positive, substantial, and 
directly perceptible in themselves. The imbe- 
cilities of speech are not our present question. 
But is the very thought of Room or Space, as 
we conceive it, and as we know, name, and 
reason about it—is this thought got by device 
of a metaphor, or figure, and so the offspring in 
one way of Comparison? If it be, then there 
is some more sensible, perceptible, concrete, or 
obvious thing with which this is compared or 
teen to be analogous, and that is sufficiently 
like this thought to stand for and represent it 
to the mind. But there is not any more senzi- 
ble, perceptible, concrete, or obvious thing 
known to us, and that is so analogous to or like 
this thought of space, that it can stand for or 
represent it to the mind. Does one suggest the 
stretching away of a vast building, of a mount- 
ain, of the earth, the sky, the ocean? But it is 
only, first of all the knowing, seeing, and 
thinking of Space, Room, Extension, in the 


building, mountain, earth, sky, ocean, etc.,- 


that can and does make each one of them to 
be to our perception and conception what it 
is—an extended thing. We have to perceive 
Room, Space, to be what it is, before we could 
perceive any one of those objects to be what we 
do perceive it. Thus, then, there is nothing 
metaphorieal in our idea of Space itself, though 
it may serve as a basis of after metaphors, 
such as many of those in poetry. Space is it- 
self the substance, the perceptible, and I be- 
lieve that no other account of its facultative 
parentage can be given than that of the theory 
I have proposed, of the superposition or cloth- 
ing of one conception upon another, or others, 
giving us a new conception. It might be more 
easy of comprehension if we say that the pro- 
cess is Eventuality’s adding of place to place; 
bat the true form of the thought is, doubtless, 
that of stretching out place, in consequence of 
which, practically, an addition or aggregation 
of many places results. 


But if, in the way supposed, there was, first 
of all, a differencing by Locality of many place- 
ideas, rendering their subsequent collocation, 
or fusion, or aggregation possible, just so, as 
we have had already to imply, there occurs in 
and by virtue of the pure action of Eventual- 
ity, the knowing apart of many individual 
events, their identity and differences also being 
in them. This faculty, Event-knowing, then, 
in and of its own action, in conceptuating or 
seeing into idea-form the phenomena signified 
to the mind through its sensations and changes 
of sensation, must individualize or difference a 
multitude of event-ideas, and this of stretching- 
forth among them. And thus, if our examina- 
tions of the subject have thus far been cor- 
rectly conducted, we are already enabled, and 
in ik2 manner, to clear the first met, though 
second in order of time, of the difficulties indi- 
cated in our fourth article; we are able to see 
and admit that, since Event-knowing knows 
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its several events as individuals, each a dis- 
creted as well as a concreted thing, it can, in 
clothing a form upon the ideas furnished by 
Place-knowing, clothe upon these, not the gen- 
eral idea of Event at large, which would 
leave the conception wholly vague, and would 
therefore determine nothing to the mind nor in 
the form of its knowledge, but—it can clothe 
upon the conception, place, the form due to this 
special and specific event, of stretching-forth ; 
and so it can and docs make of it (as we know 
is true of the idea in itself, however obtained), 
a special perception—another individualized, 
clear, and single idea, although it is complex 
or involved, in respect to the mode of its origin. 

In conclusion of this part of the discussion, 
T wish to say that nothing but the difficulty of 
the distinctions the subject has presented, and 
a statement of which seemed to be required, 
and at the same time the importance of testing 
and determining in the outset whether our 
hypothesis of the superposition of conceptions 
sufficed to explain the facts, whether it is con- 
trary to any of the facts, and whether it appa- 
rently could be set aside by some longer 
recognized or more plausible view, could have 
led me to dwell so long on this inquiry, as I 
have done in the preceding and present article. 
But having, as I hope, now disencnmbered the 
theory of some possible objections, shown its 
close and sharp applicability in one or more 
instances to the observed facts of our knowing, 
and perhaps even proved that it is the method 
by which we come to form and thereafter, 
through life, to re-think two of our ideas 
{ Space $ and { Direction P, I shall probably 
not find it necessary to recur to the special 
forms, if any, in which the difficulties referred 
to might present themselves in other instances; 
but, assuming the principles arrived at to hold 
generally, I shall proceed upon them to the 
attempted analysis of certain other of our con- 
ceptions. 

The simple conceptions thus far considered, 
are those of— 


A.—ErFrorts. 


B.—P aces. 
C.—Tuines. 
D.—Events. 


And the higher, or involved conceptions, 
analyzed are— 
a.—Space (concrete) = { Extended (Place) . 
b.—Direction = { Pointed (Place) }. 

Let us now continue our examination of the 
two classes of conceptions in a convenient 
order. 

e.—Mortiox.—Motion is customarily and 
succinctly defined as change of place.“ This 
definition is convenient, rather than accurate. 
No place can change or be changed. All 
place is immutable, and each point or place 
always remains uuchanged. Nor does the 
body or thing that moves need to change or be 
changed. Setting aside physical refinements 


— 
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that, if admitted, have to be explained by other 
facts than the motion itself, the oannon-ball is 
precisely the same thing in every part of its 
flight. Literally understood, then, the defini- 
tion of motion as “change of place’ does not 
suffice, and is in no way strictly true. Disre- 
garfling force, time, and velocity, for the 
present, there are in a case of motion always 
three things—the body or thing moving; the 
places moved through; and what we com- 
monly call the change of the places, i. e., the 
event in the case. Let us attend a moment to 
the first of these. In getting the idea of Direc- 
tion, it is always the directien of some object, 
body or thing, or of some place in which a resist- 
ing something (body) might be. Without the 
objects we should neither know nor need to 
know the directions ; but still the idea of Direc- 
tion is to be considered and analyzed apart 
from the object or thing that, in reference to us 
or to something else, has direction. So, Space 
is a thing known, observed, and to the mind 
serviceable, in connection with bodies, objects, 
or things; but, as before, our analysis does not 
necessarily take in the objects or things of 
whieh, or of place for which, Space is an attri- 
bnte. This point being understood, that we 
are here aiming also to analyze an attribute, it 
follows that we omit the body or thing that 
moves, and of which only, not in and as part 
or container of whieh, the motion is true. 
Then, in the mere conception of motion, there 
remain two things to be considered—the place 
and the event, 

Now, Motion, though not strictly a change 
of place, is an event in which there is, for 
a certain time and distance, a continuous 
changing as to the object’s place—its contin- 
uously assuming new or different points. posi- 
tions, places in space, and as constantly leav- 
ing those it was in, in the moments before. 
In truth, the essential fact and thought of 
Motion is always the fact and thought ex- 
pressed in our simple verb, co. A thing thet 
is at one instant here, ors continually in suc- 
cessive instanta into there, then into there, and 
so onward. But this does not analyze Motion; 
it is rather a synonymous expression for it, and 
involves the same elements. What are these 
elements? They are: 1, one place, another 
place, a third place, and so on through some 
straight or curved line of places; and 2, each 
of these places in its successive order success- 
ively assumed and quitted, or taken and left. 
The motion being through the whole distance 
in the line, is through strictly consecutive 
points, or those so near together that no other 
point can intervene between any two of them; 
that is, it never leaves gaps or overleaps inter- 
vais, but goes through every consecutive point 
between its outset and its terminus. Every 
moving body may thus receive the same appro- 
bation as did the wit’s laboriously slow-moving 
horse: It travels the whole ground over mest 
faithfully.” Now, if here we find this by rea- 


— 
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soning, yet it is just what the hand or the eye 
tells us also in observation. Motion, as we per- 
ceive it, and afterward conceive it, is precisely 
thisassuming and leaving again of every consecu- 
tive place in a line of places. Here then is the 
substantial or prior idea { Place , now modi- 
fied, controlled, new-formed by the idea of 
enother specific event. Some difficulty still 
occurs, not in seeing now what the specific and 
precise event is, but in finding a term that will 
completely express it, and suitably with refer- 
ence to the connection. Shall we say the 
event is that of going, following up (consecu- 
tion), renewing, repeating, or succeeding (in the 
sense of occupying and quitting successively, 
one after another)? I prefer the latter, as 
moat nearly fitting and naming the actual phe- 
nomenon, and so will propose as the analysis 
and composition of motion, per se, this exprea- 
sion—- { Succession (Place) }. Generally, and 
in reference to the faculties affording it, the 
idea would be written J Event (Place) }; i. e., 
it is the knowing of Locality, conceived into a 
new idea by means of a third specific idea 
of the faculty Eventuality. Though direction 
and distance, as well as veloeity, etc., have 
their relations to the Motion, yet they are not 
elements in the Motion itself, and need not be 
considered here. Thus we obtain, as cur third 
analysis of an involved conception 

e. Motion = { Succession (Place) $. 

E.—Maanirupe.—One who will carefully 
observe the resistances he is daily and hourly 
acting against, and the efforts he is necessi- 
tated to put forth in so doing, will not be long 
in finding that, in these resistances and efforts, 
there is—to say nothing now of more hidden 
qualities or of transfer of these to other ideas 
by metaphor—very much more than the bare 
resistances themselves, and much that is 
direct, obvious, and in fact perceptible. By 
going back we shall see that our account of 
the origin of the conception and faculty, Place, 
amounts to this: that in the substance of the 
same sensations by virtue of which mind first 
evolves a conception and faculty of Effort- 
knowing, there was at the same time wrapped 
up a material of quality, coincidence, and con- 
secution of the same sensations, by virtue of 
which the same mind later evolved Place and 
Place-knowing. Precisely a similar conclu- 
sion we must come to in respect to Things and 
to Events, and the faculties knowing both 
these. In the felt and noted qualities, coinci- 


dences, and sequences of the muscular and 
.tactile sensations, is found the total substance 
out of which one conception after another of 


those that we have thus far traced becomes 
possible, dawns in conscious apprehension, 
and thus once individualized, remains there- 
after through life an intellectual unit, or indi- 
vidual conception and form of thought. How 


much farther we could trace precisely this 
evolution of the intelligential capacity (so to 
speak), that there is, lying concealed, as the 
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tree with its blossoms and fruits in the apple- 
seed, in our fundamental sensations, it would 
not be seasonable here to decide. 

But when we examine our knowing of Mag- 
nitude. at least, the same truth again meets 
us. Lifting or pushing loads of different 
weight, we at once recognize this as yet un- 
considered perception, which, though it must 
have dawned in mind later than that of Resist- 
ance and of Effort, is of course for the first 
time secured in very early infancy. The thing 
we perceive, here, beyond all perceiving that 
there is a Resistance, that there is an Effort, 
that there is a Place that there is a Thing, 
and that there is occurrence of Event, is this: 
There is a greal-neas, or, I may say, a kow- 
great- ness, a more-or-less-neas in and of this 
Resistance I act against, and this Effort I 
make. This new idea is a clear, individual, 
distinctly remembered and re-conceivable idea; 
its nature and force, I believe, are best ex- 
pressed by the word, Magnitude. But not one 
of the four facalties previously considered can 
give this new perception 3, its existence calls 
for, in fact necessitates, a new or (in our order) 
fifth perceptive faculty. This, commonly 
termed Size, is, as I am led to think, both 
more cleerly and more truthfully characterized 
as Macnitupk-xxowinc. Let us apprehend 
the purpose and scope of this new intellecual 
power a little more clearly. Until now, we 
have had no measuring of any perceived enti- 
ties; efforts; places, and events have been 
known, but only in themselves, and with no 
knowledge as to their how-much-ness, their 
mathematical relations, or consequently, their 
comparative detriments or values, in respect 
to human use. But Magnitude-knowing in- 
troduces a measure, as yet an ind finita meas- 
ure—a measuring in the lump, in the gross, or 
taking as a whole; hence, as yet not exact, 
nor capable of leading to exact resalts. I 
think the very essence of this faculty, as to its 
results or application, either in thought or in 
the practical arts, is this: it is the indefinite- 
measure faculty. We may hereafter see how 
great is the mistake of calling Magnitude and 
Number quantity, as is so generally done in the 
books; when both of them are pure measures, 
applicable to a variety of quantities other than 
themselves. 


Of what things can we thus, in the most 
simple and direct sense, know magnitudes, or 
measures? Of these, frsf—all Resistances, 
Ports, Pressures, Weights, Loads, Forces, 
Energies, Powers; in a word, of all the know- 
ings of the Effort faculty proper (Weight), and 
all higher conceptions substantially built upon 
these; many of the ideas here named being 
such as our analysis has not yet reached. 
Now, as thought or spoken in regard to many 
or all these, Magnitude is often expressed by 
the word “ Intensity.“ For, let us not forget, 
that this idea, Magnitude, is as its phreno- 
logical position and psychological origin both 
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show, purely a simple one. It is not yet 
quantity, in that sense in which we speak of 
the quantity of work in drawing such a load, 
so far—this being a praduct, and = a certain 
load or pull X a certain distance. The fore- 
going simplest idea of Magnitude, is always 
the how-great-ness of a force, etc., taken as it 
is at a given instant of time; or of a body, or 
space (say the area of a field or the vol- 
ume of a ball), as it is at an instant of 
time; or of work done, as it is at a point in 
space. The moment we sum up the work be- 
yond a point of space; or the force through 
successive time ; or regard the space, say the 
field or ball, not as a statical, simple so-much, 
but as an area or volume made by multiplying 
dimensions, we have in every euch case passed 
beyond simple magnitude, and the simple con- 
ception of the Magnitude-knowing faculty ; 
and we have then risen to complex conceptions, 
that come much later in thinking, and that, 
though often regarded as magnitudes, are more 
nearly what in one sense we term quantity 
meaning sum, product, aree, or some such 
thought. Then, to return: this simple, pure 
idea of magnitude is often called intensity, e. g., 
the “ intensity” of a blow, at a given point of 
place and time in the sweep of the body giving 
the blow; the intensity“ of an effort, a press- 
ure, a force, eto. We shall presently find that 
Intensity, as a scientific conception applied in 
the measurement of light, heat, electricity, etc., 
is something more than this; that the word 
has thus both a simple sense and application, 
and also a complex. Let us notice, further, 
that the quality, simple Magnitude, or simple 
Intensity, thus far considered, is in tbe efforts, 
etc., in respect to which it is perceived and 
conceived. Secondly, we can discover this 
simple Magnitude in our place-ideas, in length, 
or distance, breadth, and in one way in area, 
as above remarked. But in reference to these, 
we never in ordinary language term the qual- 
ity intensity. 

Equality, Number, Unit, Measure, and Di- 
mension will form the subjects of the next 
article. 


— — 


Tax Amount or TOBACCO on THE GLOBE. 
The present annual production of tobacco 
bas been estimated, by an English writer, at 
4,000,000,000 pounds? This is smoked, 
chewed, and snuffed. Suppose it all made into 
cigars, 100 to the pound, it will prodace 
400,000,000,000. Four hundred billions of 
cigars! Allowing this tobacco, unmanufac- 
tured, to cost on the average 10 cents a pound, 
and we have, $400,000,000 expended every 
year, in producing a noxious deleterious weed. 
At least one and a half times es much more is 
required to manufacture it into a marketable 
form, and to dispose of it to the consumer. 
What an enormous sum to be a thousand times 
worse than wasted! Tobacco is rapidly under- 
mining the constitutions of the young, and our 
race is on the road to bodily ruin. 


<n 
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No fact is more clear to the phrenologist and 
physiologist than this, namely: that the pro- 
ductions of each poet derive their peculiar 
characteristics from the temperament and 
phrenological organization of the respective 
authors. He who is robust and full of blood— 
who has a brawny organization, sympathizes 
deeply with physical life, will evince a hearty 
fellowship with whatever is robust and earnest. 
Such meu describe battles, love seenes, and 
convivial pleasure. He who has a finer or- 
ganization, and less ferocity and ardor in 
his nature, will choose different subjects, and 
treat them with pathos and with tenderness. 
He whose temperament is fine yet strong will 
have a compact, nervous style; he will be clear 
in conception, precise and critical in expression, 
and at the same time intense and earnest in 
his wider ranges and higher flights. Still, 
there will always be an apparent reserve of 
power, as if more could be done than is at- 
tempted, and a perfect self-possession and con- 
trol of the subject treated. 

The subject of this notice seems to be of the 
latter description ; his form is slender yet well 
knit, his hair and eyes black, and his strength 
and endurance remarkable for a person of his 
slight figure and weight. He appears to lack 
vital stamina. The digestive and respiratory 
systems are not sufficient for the adequate sup- 
port of his wiry and enduring framework and 
his ever-active brain. His intelleet evinces 
practical talent, quick perception, and uncom- 
monly large Comparison, which renders his 
mind critical and fertile in illustration, while 
his Order and Ideality eombine to give polish 
aod symmetry to his produetions. His Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem are large, which give un- 
eommon steadfastness and self-reliance, cool- 
ness, self-possession, and. determination; and 
these traits in most of his writings will be seen 
in that spirit of independence, disregard of 
eonventionalism, and in the easy relf-poesession 
and bold treatment of his subjects. He ap- 
parently does not fee] that every subject, or 
mode of treating a subject, must have a pre- 
eedent in some canonized poetical predecessor. 
His style, therefore, is not hackneyed. He 
would not feel under the necessity of using 
“ wildwood” to rhyme with “childhood,” nor 
to trim and prune his style generally according 
to the pattern of any of the old writers. His 
affections are strong, as may be inferred from 
reading several passages in the poem annexed. 
His Veneration and Spirituality are strongly 
indicated, not only in his head, but in various 
passages of hia writings. The peculiarly fine 
quality of his organization, however, is the 
foundation of that genius which his imagina- 
tion evinces in many fine word-pictures scat- 
tered through his writings. 

Fineness of temperament is to mental or- 
ganization what an excellent shell is to a 


violin, and the brain in its relation to the 
body is like the condition and character of the 
strings to the violin; and as the strings deter- 
mine the sound to be uttered, the character of 
the shell determines what the quality of the 
tone shall be. Thus, two men may have an 
equal development of Ideality or any other 
faculty, but the temperament will determine 
the exaltation of the manifestation, the fine- 
ness, the intensity—in short, the quality. 

The poem which follows will give the reader 
an idea of the author’s fine imagination, life- 
like imagery, graeeſul diction, elegant illustra- 
tions, and ;simple yet pathetic versification. 
We make no apology for the amount of our 
room which it occupies, as those who can ap- 
preciate the poem will require nene, and such 
as can not, would mot accept the best one we 
could make, 


HAZEL VALLEY. 
A PASTORAL POEM—IN THREE CANTOS. 


BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


(The poem 1s a description of rural ecenes and incidents 
immediately surrounding the author's home, at Hazel Val - 
ley. The incidents tranepired soon after the settlement of 
the place, but they are still fresh in the memory of some 
of the older inbabitants.} 


OANTO I. 


HAZEL VALLEY. 


Varia Flora! happy valley! 
Biessed vale of flower and vine! 
Light and shadow fondly dally 
In that fragrant lap of thine, 
On a blue, enchanting vista, 
Liest thou, arrayed fn green, 
In a dreamy, soft siesta, 
Like an Oriental queen, 


Bloping mountains rise above thee, 
Peopled o’er with many a fosm— 
Little people, they, who leve thee— 
Children of the sup and storm. 
Harels, romping light and airy, 
Swinging baskets on each arm, 
Filed with nuts, like infants chary, 
Kesting tn their blankets warm. 


Near thee stands a floral maiden, 
Btar-eyed, loviog Ealantine— 
Pinafore and apron laden 
‘With the sweets of many a vine. 
Bhe la resting on thy bosom, 
Leaning graceful o'er thy bed, 
Twining, of the leaf and bicesom, 
Canning chaplete for thy head. 


Butter-cup, with ehining tresses, 
Kneoleth softty at thy feet ; 
Potted by thy fond careasea, 
Nods at all who chanoe to greet. 
On her head are tiny baskets, 
Filted with dust of finest gold; 
In her hands are emerald caskets, 
Precious for the wealth they hold. 


Selfadmiring Asphodeles, 
Heedless of each floral grace, 
Leaves the fairest forme of Tellus, 
Pinlng for his own dear face. 

Seated near thy little river, 
Near thy crystal Shallow Creek, 
Nothing does he but forever 
Count the blushes on his cheek. 
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All around him are the Lilies, 
Carmine, golden, sunny-white, 
Laughing at bis whims and sMies, 

Teasing him with great delight. 
Whiep'ring Oster low ts bending, 

While her long and yellow hair, 
Wich the floral graces biending, 

Drops ambrosial shadows there. 


Eden, In ita sinless glory, 
Had no fairer akies than thine! 
Thoa art like it, save tm story— 
Like in every flower and vine; 
Like the dream of young Creatton, 
When the infant things of earth 
In their eartiest exultation 
Sang the wonders of their birth! 


Like a poem, bora of heaven, 

Or some nearer sutny clime— 
Like an idyl sweelly given, 

Full of pleasant thought and rhyme ; 
Like a ploture, softly golden, 

Bathed ln morn’s dissolving dew, 
Such as, in the;manner olden, 

Rosa's liquid pencil drew. 


Like—O Valley! any vision, 
Where the beautiful and pare 
Come in their divine commission, 
Telling how His loves endure, 
Who bas dropped from out the hollew 
Of his hand, since time began, 
With the seeds for wren and swallow, 
Weride of happiness for man. 


Here Algonquin held her soiree, 
In the olden month of May: 
Muse la she of Indian etory, 
Lyrist of its legerd'ry; 
Goddess fair of lake and mountain, 
Patroness of song and dance, 
On whose music, wood and fountain 
Hung in sweet, ecstatic trance. 


Listen ! songs of praise are swelling, 
Many and many a leafy tomgue 
Btortes of Tirr love is telling, 
Such as poets never sung! 
Iridescent water garnets 
Sparkle in thy waving hatr, 
Brighter then the brightest star-sets 
In the curis of cvening air. 


Realms like this should perish never 
While there stands an earth or sky: 
Bouvenirs, so blest, forever 
On the Mother's breast should lie. 
Tuov, the Ever- Present, seest 
Here all Nature kneel in prayer! 
Here the Atheist turns a Thelat; 
Knowing Taxx through scenes so fair, 
Down among the vines and roses, 
On the bosom of this vale, 
Flora Cottage” soft reposes, 
Like a home in fairy tale. 
In this cottage dwelt a maiden, 
Rarely beautiful was she; 
All her words were musio laden, 
Full of precious melody. 
Many gathered to that dove-cot, 
In ita hours of happiness; 
Woeing came they to that love-col, 
Came for blessings and to bless. 
One, whose hope had almost perished— 
Al. vA modes, aby, and meek— 
Only looked the love he cherlsbed, 
Earnest love he dare not speak. 


Zuni, then, was ever singing. 
Bilthe and happy as a bird; 

Hope along her path was springing, 
Rapture all her feelings stirred, 

Many were the swalns around ber, 
Off’ring honeyed words and gold ; 

Laughing, ever gay, they found her, 
Yet to all thelr wootngs cold. 
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Alvar, though an humble cotter, 
Won at last the glorious prizo + 
None, of all who praised and sought her, 
` Mad such sweet, persuasive o es. 
Ah! thoro dark-blue orbs forever 
Were more eloquent than gold ; 
Words from mortal lips could never 
Tell the anxious care they told. 


Manly was the earnest beaming 
Of thore strongly pleading eyes; 
They invaded all her dreaming, 
And her breast had secret sighs. 
Deep, sad eyes, with foree magnetic— 
Such as pas-ion can impart— 
Impressed like some truth prophetic, 
Sinking deep into her beart, 


In their nest, among the posles, 
Dwelt they tenderly as doves; 
Months went by like breath of roses, 
Months of blissful, holy loves. 
Once, upon a starry even, 
To that quiet paradise, 
Came u messenger—from benven! 
In a pair of azure eyes. 


O, those bright, cerulean glories! 
Deep, mysterious counterparts— 
They are telling wondrous stories 
Of the harmony of hearts; 
Ever hinting to tho mother, 
With the heavenly Joya they prove, 
‘That she must exalt all other 
In this new and bigher love. 


“ Alvar!" under breath sho uttered, 
Gazing down {nto those oyes, 

Like a bird ber young heart flattered, 
Startled by the aweet surprise, 

Bofuy o'er her palo checks glided 
Tears of Joy—the richest tears 

By the gifi of God co d 
Blessings for the after years. 


“Thank the Givza l- wough I languish, 
He ls very kind to me; 
Tenderly He soothed my anguish, 
In my hour of mystery. 
From the depths of pain, this pleasure 
He bas brought me, wondrously ; 
Baby dear, supremest treasure! 
Thou art all the world to me.” 


Mother! thou angelic creature, 
Emblem of eternal loves, 
Through thy grace and goodness, Nature 
God's creative power proves, 
‘That awect bab) le the blossom 
Of thy precious womanhood ; 
Thus transplanted to thy bosom, 
From the garden of our God. 


Down among the vines and roses, 
In the bosom of this vale, 
Flora Cottage” still reposes, 
Like a home in fairy tale. 
Years have sprinkled months around tt— 
Six delightful, happy years; 
Full of hoperand bliss they found it, 
But they leave it bathed in tears, 
At the foot of “ Hazel Mountain” 
Is a narrow, grassy mound ; 
Noar it is a living fountain— 
Flowers are weeping all around. 
Beek it where the spikenard groweth, 
With tts wealth of berries red; 
Bhallow Creek there ever goeth, 
Murmuring o'er a snowy bed. 
Near the Mound, on trees aro clustered 
Bummer birds of every tune; 
Round it. many-petaled mustard, 
Golden in the month of June. 
Zorle, on that mound so narrow, 
Kneeleth, and her eyes are wet: 
Though her bead is bowed In sorrow, 
She le pleading, hoping yet. 
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T is the common lot of mortals, 
Lookingearthward, ever food, 

Calling, even through death portals, 
To the blesséd abades beyend. 

And wo stretch our arms out—yearning 
Toward the noar and fatal shore ; 

To our loves we cling, and, turning, 
Clasp the alr—and nothing more. 


On the River of Tomorrow, 
Floating outward to the malo, 
Freighted with each Joy and sorrow, 
Pleasure and attendant pain, 
While the ship of Life ts railing, 
Look we anxious ta the shore; 
Now and then a vessel hailing, 
Speaking li- but nothing more. 


With the green moss as a pillow, 
Zerie, with disheveled bair, 

Koeels, and o'er her stoops a willow, 
Weeping with the mother there. 

Would you know why Zerle weepeth ? 
Why eo pallid is ber cheek ? 

Who beneath the willow sleepeth ? 
Hear the song of Shallow Croek. 


CANTO It. 
SHALLOW CREEK. 
Lover, as a laughing baby, 
Twining roses round its head, 
Lies this Creek, among the dalsles 
Willows bending o'er its bed. 


Cunning streamie! roguish streamie ! 
How it claspa ita little hands! 

How its Angers, bright and beamy, 
Flash above the snowy sands! 


Far above the laoghing waters, 
Like a band of children seen, 
Are the bazel’s sons and daughters, 
Romping gayly, clad in green, 
Sumacs, with their purple plumings, 
Playing soldier, march away! 
While the birds among the bloomings 
Whistle Yankee Doodle gay. 


On a mossy stone, divining, 
Sits a Nalad frog so wise, 
Robed in green with golden lining, 
Diamonds sparkling in her eyes. 
Pearly gloves are on her Gngers, 
Fairy slippers on her feet ; 
Dreaming, pleasantly she lingers 
O'er some Frog-Utopia, sweet. 


O'er the pebbles, downward trending, 
Goes a iruin of litte shells; 

Slow and solemn snails are wending 
Through the under-water delle; 

Over tiny bills, uprising, 
Underneath the waters clear, 

Or through Juabyrinths surprising, 
Now are lost, and now appear, 


All the snowy bed is sprinkled 
With the dust of insect life; 
Nameless creatares quaintly prinkled, 
Mix in strange, ephemeral strife, 
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On the mossy shelves, unnumbered, 
Like the dust of powdered glass, 

Living creatures crowd, and cumbered 
With thom is the glit’ring graas. 


Nautle spiders, on the bywnys, 
Under water, set thelr snare— 
Lic In ambush, near the highways, 
Like thelr kind la upper alr. 
Wreckers are they, bluody-handed, 
Watching on some drifting leaf, 
Waiting till some shrp is stranded, 
Helpless on thelr hidden reef. 


Busy mites, of silver-gleaming, ! 
Quicker than a shooting star, 

Tike us human miles, are schoming 
Love, or politica, or war. 

Some, as beantcous as a jewel, 
Glitter, strut, and swell below ; 

Others, loatheome, dull, or cruel, 
Moll or murder as they go. 


Here, above the waters peering, 
Manga a cliff a cubit high— 

On its dizzy verge, unfearing, 
Bits the venturous dragon-fly ; 

From bia little rocky mountain, 
Vallanu he looks below, 

As the eagle seeks the fountain, 
From the Alps! eternal snow, 

Lovely, zs a laughing baby, 
Twining roses round ita head, 

Lies this creck, among the daisies, 
On lis pretty snowy bed. 

As it mellow murmur cometh, 
To the listening flow'r and vino, 

Audibly, but low, it hummeth: 
Carrie, darling! Carrie, mine!” 

Tell me, Creek, that wilt not tarry, 
To this lender song of thine, 

Why this pensive dirge lo Carrio? 
* Carrie, darling! Carrie, mine!” 

When, O stream, that sadly weepeat— 
When didat learn so sweet a song? 

Tell me of the namo thou keepest— 
Name oo cherished, sung so long! 


“Once a malden{came to loye mo— 
Came with early morning's gleam— 

Came to dress the vines above me, 
And to kiss ber favorite stream; 

And this cheerful litte Darden 
Tended me so well and long. 

That ber name became the burden 
Of my cenacleas summer seng. 


Fresh as May among the rosea— 
Health and beauty on her check 
Chatting to the Llat'ning posies— 
Carrie romped with Shallow Crock. 
Oh, I worshiped her! and never 
Bhall that worship yield to time; 
For my rippling rhythm forever 
Shall with Carrie's memory chime. 
Carrio, fairest of my daughters, 
With bor auklosowhite as antw 3 
Unerie, stooping o'er tin walters, 
Laughing, slinging, all a-glow! 
Gerriets feet anong the er 
Oarrie’s watar loving foal; 
Carrio’s golden, waring tresses; 
Catriv'’s voice ditinely . 
All acre vrenished, like tire vishon 
Of n aweat, famonted dream! 
Gone, are Carrie aol her mission, 
Like è fading sammoer-beam, 
Now. ab, Got In solomo saduoss, 
eng, like A gloomy bird, 
Chane saullght, silo, and gladnosa, 
lappy song atid pleases word,” 


On a eather morning oarly, 


Fiia! tn le (06 20 true! 
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When Hib Miris wore drinking dow— 
oon ae aroak Ruri! low and cheerly, 


Children, with thelr eyellda’streaming, 
With a garland on each head, 

Came in robes of whitest gleaming, 
Came lò mourn o'er Carrie dead. 


Hero, bealde ber Utile river, 
Stood the mourners 'round her tomb, 
Giving—all they bad to give her— 
Toara and flowers of oarly,bloom. 
O'er the grave, sò short and narrow, 
Loaned her little comrades long, 
Pouring out their sweetest sorrow, 
Tn a wild and plaintive song: 
“ Carrie's dead ! O vino and blossom ! 
Carrie's dead! O bird and bee! 
Carrie's handa sre on ber bosom — 
Carrie's lost, O Creek, to thee! 
Carrie's feet now rest forever! 
Carrie's song js stilled for aye! 
Carrie's laughter cometh never! 
Carrie's dead! O mournful day I” 
Near thy bosom she ls sleeping, 
Where, in life, sho loved to be; 
Thus her grave ia in thy keeping, 
And remembrance is with thee, 
Now, O Creek! that conscth never, 
Singing under leaf and vine, 
Bing that aweet refrain forever — 
„Carrie, darling! Carrie, mine 1” 


CANTO IL 
CARRIE IN HEAVEN. 
Zene kneels beneath that willow, 
Shaded by lis miling batr, 
With the green moss for a pillow, 
And bor soul goca up lu prayer. 
On her breast her hand reposes, 


And her cheeks in lenrs are drowned, 


As the dew from early rosce 
Spilling, molsteus all the ground. 


“ Yesterday thy presence blessed me 
Only yesterday it seems— 

Then thy twining arma caressed me, 
And the hours were happy dreams. 

I had barely time to press thee 
To this heart, my stricken dove; 

Bearcely time to kiss and bloss thee— 
Boarcoly ume to say, I love.“ 


Now my home Ía sad and lonely, 
Bilent are ite rooms and bow'ts; 
Thorns aro there and ¢ypress only— 

Gone are all the cberished fow'rs, 
All the vines unclasp their Ongors 

From the uncongental walls ; 
Each u lust fond moment lingers, 

Moans farowell, and, sighing, falls, 


All her birds, her warbling treasures, 
Freely from her dreary room 

Fly to chant their mournful measures, 
Round my darling’s little tomb, 

Funcral traina, all sadly going, 
Travel through my bleeding beart, 

On my soul their shadow throwing— 
Bhadow that will ne'er depart, 


Willow ! thou wilt never weary 
Bending o'er my darling’s bed; 

Weep with me! my life is dreary! 
Bitter are the tears [ shed. 

Thou hast loved her in her benntly, 
Loved ber fondly, constantly ! 

Weep for ber! this blessed duty 
Yoi remains for thee and me,” 


“ Liston! with my spirit weary— 
Closer bring thine eye and ear! 
Dost thou hear no voices, Zerie? 
Dost thou see no vision here ? 
Hear the angel volees calling, 
Bon as silver hum of borx, 
Or like distant bird-notes falling, 
Mollowed by tho evening breeze t" 


„O, the grave where they have laid her! 
Volceless, cheerless, damp, and cold! 
O, the bed their hands have made her, 
With the Earth-worm and the Mold! 
If she call, I cao not hear her; 
If she weep, I can not see; 
If disturbing things come near her, 
Valuly she appeals to me !* 


Then the alr wan filled with rushing, 
From a thousand riewless wings ; 

Tremulously swelled the gushing 
Of thousand flutv’ring things; 

Fragrant breezes downward tended, 
Bearing many an Angel throng: 

And the many whispers blended 
Into ove wild buret of song! 


“ Pleasant ls the bed we mako her 
In our happy epirittelimes— 

We, who watch ber sleep, and wake ber 
With our richest angel rhymes, 

No distarbing things come near hor— 
All ber visions aro of bliss; 

If she calls, the Seraphs hear her, 
Aad they anawer with a kiss.” 


Long tho eager mother listened— 
All ber soul was in her ear; 

On ber oyelid’s fringe there glistened 
Hope's bicat harbinger—a tear. 

Long she gazed, na though ber spirit 


Through her oyes would climb to heaven; 


And che truly seemed to near it, 
For a highor seuss was given. 


Fast among the willow trosses 
Tinkled little fuiry fect, 

Boftly as when zephyr presses 
Petals of the dalsy aweot. 

Tripping down to mest her spirit, 
Came a sblaing angel form ; 

And ber soul leaned out to near it, 
Leaned to catch its emiles so warm, 


Balanced by its pinions starry, 
Gracefully the Angel stands ; 
And she knows her darling Carrie, 
And abe stretches forth ber hands. 
Al ber side the Angel logera, 
And ahe airivos to clasp its wing, 
Bat tho earth-mold on ber Angers 
May not soil so puro a thing. 


like Israfll's, were 
en fren on high— 
W * of Cherubim adoring. 
n thelr flight "twixt earth and sky. 

Sunlight bore a milder seeming, 

Clearer grew the ambient air, 
For tbe mother's eyes were beaming 

With a new Clairvoyance there, 


Bho was rapt In scenes olysian ; 
Love had found ite highest theme; 
Earth was passing from her vision; 
Life and time were now n dream. 
More impassioned rose the cadence 
Of the Soul-Land’s Uirilling voloe: 
Here is heaven! in the radiance 
Of thy new-born life, rejoice! 


Came a bunter, late at even, 
Slow returning from the chase 
Savage sport had sharply given 
Lines of coarseness lo 3 
And bia low. browed, cruel cunning, 
Marked him“ Sinyer"—scarcely ‘Man! 


One, whose human his were running 
Down to brutish plet and pian, 
Well be noted 


every trifle, 
In the lore of woodland ways; 
Halted he, and cocked his 
Trembling, pallid, all amaze. 
Right before him, near the willow, 
our Zerje—ehe was dead! 
Curries ile tomb the pillow 
hat sustained her dreamless head. 


Well !—the loving, on the morrow, 
Gathered garlands for ber bler— 
Tokens of their love and sorrow, 
And they sadly laid her here. 
Now, O Willow! ever weoping— 
82 over leaf yap 7 
thelr graves are in thy 
And thelr memerice now prom 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


[CONTINUED FROM APRIL BSUMBER ] 


2. Turre is @ great deal of unconscious 
selfishness in the use of the strong faculties. 
Very few men are atrong all through alike. 
For the most part, men are made with some 
two, or three, or more faculties, that do the 
principal part of their work in life. The rest 
of their organization is relatively subordinate, 
And experience shows that the strong faculties 
in men are usually employed despotically. 
In one man it is the reasoning power that is 
strongest. He may be very much exempt 
from the weakness (as he considers it) of af- 
fection; he may be very little given to gusty, 
precipitous feelings; he may not be courage- 
ous nor firm; but he is a great reasoner, 
Another man is not much of a reasoner, but 
he has prodigious perceptive power of mind. 
No fact escapes him. No fact noticed by him 
is ever forgotten. His mind marshals all 
that it ever saw or heard, and remembers it. 
Another man has neither the one nor the other 
of these gifts, but a certain sort of quiet per- 
sistence. Having begun a thing, he is like 
the instrument employed in boring for an 
artesian well, that, driven by steam, goes 
through dirt, and clay, and rock, forever work- 
ing, working, working, till it taps a strata of 
water, and opens an ever-flowing fountain. 
No stroke of genius ever does more than move 
him s quarter of en inch, but in the end it can 
be seen that he has gained. 

There are some men that are very luminous 
in their business talents. They see every- 
thing in a business point of view. Other men 
never can, to save their lives, form a concep- 
tion of shrewd management in business. A 
lack of watchfulness, proneness to negligence, 
social feelings, a thousand things, unfit them 
for being good business men. 

Now, in all these cases, If you look at men, 
you shall find that they are accustomed to 
erect their strong part upon a throne of jus- 
tice, and employ it as a measure by which to 
judge other people’s excellence, and by which 
to administer praise or blame. 

Is a man a reasoner? He is condemned by 
men who are not. Is there a man that never 
makes a mistake in reasoning? Let him find 
a man whose reasoning is full of mistakes, 
and he does not stop to say, Could he reason 
correctly? but simply says, He was a fool.“ 
Did you ever hear business men talk of one 
another? Take a man whose hold, when he 
has once put his hand to a thing, is like an 
iron clamp, and screwed up at that, and see 
how he talks about a man that is loose-hand- 
ed. He makes his predominant faculty an 
arbitrary measure by which to judge the cor- 
responding weakness in his fellow-man. 

The man that is eloquent is apt to speak 


it is no use helping that man. 


— — — 


rude words of men that are of hesitating 
speech. Men that are firm can not endure 
men that are always whiffling. Men that 
are secular and accumulative do not like a 
man that is like an empty bag. They say, 
If you fill 
him, he will stand while he is full, but the 
moment he has used up what you have given 
him he goes to collapse.“ Industrious men 
have no patience with men that are shiftless. 
We have great contempt for; those whose 
weaknesses lie opposite to our strong points. 
If a man has royal benevolence, and the 
means of indulging it, how he despises a close, 
calculating Yankee! How the Southern peo- 
ple despise the Yankees! They have so much 
to give away and throw away, that they have 
bought and do not mean to pay for, that they 
hate Yankees that do not have much. and that 
mean to pay for what they do have. Take, 
on the other hand, a man thet carries his fru- 
gality to parsimony. With what contempt he 
looks on a spendthrift! How little sympathy 
the old have for the enthusiasm and romance 
of the young! and how the young despise the 
unenthusiastic, unromantic temperament of 
old people! So men take thcir strong tendency, 
and make it not only the judge, but the pun- 
isher of other men. We are going about in life 
forming our opinions of men, not by fair judg- 
ments of what they are, but simply by the 
blind impulse of that which is strongest in us. 
If a man is full of imagination, he says, 1 
like those folks that have something to them.“ 
And what sort of folks are they? Well, 
not these dull, stupid men, but men that have 
some imagination.“ That is, you like those 
men that are like yourself. Another man 
likes substantial men, that believe in realities. 
He wants to see things, and touch them, and 
he does not believe in kite-flying men, men 
that are running after moonbeams, as he calls 
them. Here is a man that has reason, and he 
uses that to sift men. He classifies them ac- 
cording to that. And, as a general thing, you 
shall find that men reflect their own selves, to 
a great degree, in the judgmenta which they 
form of others. The tendency to do this is one 
of the most potent principles in life, and it is 
that from which springs the unconscious 
selfishness of which [ have been speaking. 
And how much pain does this unconscious 
selfishness inflict upon men! 


Let us make some applications. Parents 
are perpetually liable to injure their children, 
as well as make them unhappy, on account of 
& Misconception on this subject. If the fa- 
ther is A, and the mother is B, the child is not 
necessarily ab; and yet parents think it must 
be so. There is a whole generation behind 
father and mother, and they are nothing, often, 
but a lene that catches the scattered rays of 
light, and brings them to a focus. There is 
the grandfather, the great-grandfather, and 
the great-great-grandfather, of whose disposi- 
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tions the ehild partakes, and the eonsequenee 
is that it is unlike the parents. And father 
and mother are both perpetually asking, 
“Where did that trait in the child come 
from?“ Of course it did not come from this 
one that is speaking: it came from the other 
side! If a child has a strong tendency away 
from business in a family where the parents 
are both practical, they set to work to weed it 
God has given them a little poet that is 
being fledged to fly and sing and take the air 
for its realm; but the father means that it 
shall be a banker, and father and mother hate 
it, and say, What is this unprofitable ten- 
dency in our child?” All tendencies that 
take people away from earth and toward 
heaven are unprofitable, as the world goes. 
The mother is firm, and the father is stubborn 
as a mule, and they blindly use their strongest 
faculties, or their habits, which are like fac- 
ulties, to oppress and tyrannize over the child; 
and if they do not ruin him, they make his 
life much less happy than it should be. Oh, 
that parents understood this! It seems to me 
that the household is God’s harp on earth, and 
that each child is one more string to give 
wondrous harmony to that of which father and 
mother are but the monotone or theme. But, 
alas, we do not know the power of the string, 
the mode of touching it, nor the seale of sweet 
sounds wbich it is capable of producing; and 
that which God meant should be a little 
instrument of music in the household, creating 
joy therein, becomes an occasion of positive 
unhappiness and displeasure. How much 
happiness that might be experienced in the 
family is destroyed because we judge our 
children, our servants, all that are under our 
roof, by that which is strongest in us. You 
are shrewd, you are orderly, you understand 
the application of means to ends; and if you 
hire, to instruct your children, a slipshod and 
shifttess girl, who never saw any relation of 
cause and effect, except between ribbon and 
admiration; whose work is overdone, or not 
done at all; or, as the familiar expression is, 
all of whose fingers are thumbs, how is she re- 
buked by your order, and despised, and hunted 
down! We are oppressive. We use our 
aptitudes to jndge men, and condemn them. 
You can not but use them to judge them: but 
instead of using them to condemn them, you 
ought to use them to help them. 


The same is true in respect to employer and 
workman. There is very littie discrimination 
with regard to blaming in this world. For the 
most part, men blame according to their own 
temporament, their own sclfish interests, their 
strongest faculties. They almost never blame 
with a wise consideration of the nature of the 
person blamed, of his circumstances, or of the 
influences that are brought to bear upon him. 
The godlike way of judging, by which one 
takes another’s case and judges it by that 
other’s own stand-point, is seldom practiced. 
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The same is true concerning schools. There 
is a great deal of oppression in them. Bright 
boys that deserve the least get the most praise, 
and dull boys that; ought to have the most, 
because they put forth the most exertion, get 
the least; and the consequence is that the dull 
boys become discouraged before they succeed. 
We are prone to judge according to that which 
is strongest in us, and not according to that 
which is just, in the light of circumstances. 

3. I may call to your attention the uncon- 
scious selfishness that there is in the world on 
account of heedleseness, and carelessness, and 
forgetfulness. There are thousands of things 
done that people would not do if they stopped 
to think. The not stopping to think may 
sometimes be selfishness. There are thousands 
of things done that cause injury and pain, for 
which, when they are complained of, the 
excuse is carelessness—that is. I did not take 
care.’ There are still more things done, the 
ready excuse for which is forgetfulness— I 
forgot.“ Now, of course, an intentional wrong 
is worse than one done through heedlessness, 
or carelessness, or forgetfulness; but where 
an uunecessary damage or pain is inflicted, it 
is no excuse to say, I did not think;” 1 
was careless.’ [t is our business to carry 
ourselves so as to please, not ourselves, but 
other men, for their good to edification ;? and 
to say, “{ forgot to do it,“ is to say, ‘I forgot 
the errand that God has laid on me in life.” 
It is your business to think. No excuse is 
more common, and none ought to be allowed 
so little, as that of forgetting. Forgetfulness 
is a vile trait—a wretched, miserable habit, 
A man that has a memary that will not keep 
things, is like a man that has a bag without a 
bottom. A bad memory is a cause, not only 
of annoyance to the person io whom it be- 
longs, but of unnecessary pain, offense, and 
suffering to those around about him. I havea 
right to speak on this point, and I do with 
emphasis. 

4. I mention the unconscious selfishness 
which lies in inconsideration of the difference 
made by position, rank, and circumstances 
among men. We are perpetually judging 
others, and dealing with them without any 
proper, just, and humane consideration of their 
circumstances and position in life. There are 
many wholesome maxims of politeness: and 
although there is on the froth of what is 
called politeness a great deal that is foolish, 
yet politeness, in its true signification, is only 
another name for Christianity socially ap- 
plied. And good sense and etiquette are, in 
point of fact, Christian equity and kindness. 
And in the code of politeness there are many 
things forbidden, and many things enjoined, 
which men who do not consider themselves to 
be disciples of the school of politeness need to 
have told them. We that stand in a prospered 
and favored position of society often judge 
those that have no position as if they could act 
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as we act. We do not consider that their 
circumstances make it hard, if not impossible, 
for them to do things that we can do easily. 
I would as lief go through New York with a 
hole in the elbow of my coat as not. I would 
as lief wear a coat that was frayed out, and 
that had a button off, as not. My position is 
made in society, and I have the means, and 
people generally know it, to get a coat if I 
need one. But if I had no position, or worse, 
if having been well off I was coming to pov- 
erty fast, it would not do for me to go with a 
coat from which a button was gone, or that 
had a hole in the elbow. If a man is rich, 
and weare an old rusty coat, it is a sign of 
wealth, and people say, “He dresses as 
though he was poor, but he is rich as Croesus, 
and does not care how he looks.“ But if a 
man is poor, and wears a rusty coat, they say, 
„Ah! that tells—that shows!“ The position 
a man is in makes a difference in little things; 
and we that are prosperous ought to remember 
that an unprosperous man can not talk as we 
can. A robust man, that is healthy in every 
bone and muscle, must take care as to what he 
requires of those that are sick and weak. If 
a man’s nerves are like whipcords, what a 
contempt he has for a nervous and hysterical 
person! And yel, I take it that persons who 
are hysterical and nervous are not so because 
they like it, but because they can not help it. 
A blind man is not so well off as if he could 
see; but if he is blind, what are you going to 
do about it? Itis a fact that a man that has 
no skin over his nerves, has no skin over his 
nerves, and that he suffers; and you that wear 
rhinoceros hides are not to despise him because 
he can not bear as much as youcan. Through- 
out life we take our situation and our condi- 
tion, and with them measure other people, and 
act uncharitably, and so, by unconscious self- 
ishness, inflict pain. 

5. I may speak of the unconscious selfish- 
ness of persons in the use of language. The 
pain inflicted by the tongue is far greater, I 
think, than the pleasure imparted by it. 
Short answers, hard answers, sharp answers, 
bluff answers, surly questions, radenesses of 
every kind in langnage, are liable to produce 
great and unnecessary pain. All the good 
there is in decisiveness, in directness, and in 
brevity is perfectly compatible with being 
essentially kind. Children understand this. 
I recollect that when I was young, the rude- 
ness of a sailor that never wasted words, and 
that even blurted his good-natured answers 
out, never hurt, but rather attracted me; 
whereas the dry, cold, short answers of a 
cynical man that lived along the street re- 
pelled me. I dreaded him as much as I 
dreaded a wasp. The difference between a 
man and a wasp is, that the man carries his 
sting in his mouth. Now, the habit of using 
language without any thought of what its 
effect is to be on those upon whom it falls, is 


worthy of Christian consideration; for the 
unconscious selfishness of the tongue is mak- 
ing mischief incessantly around about me. 
Persons there are that are doing wrong from 
ignorance and inexperience, who are rudely 
censured—sensitive natures, that accept words 
spoken with a depth and sensibility of which 
we that speak have no conception. Many and 
many a word drops a seed from us, and grows 
up a thorn-bush in the soul on which it falls. 

6. I may speak of the unconscious selfish- 
ness which there is in teasing, in repartee, in 
sarcasm, in the whole brilliant but dangerous 
realm of what is called wit. And let me 
here say that all these things are perfectly 
allowable within certain limitations. Teas- 
ing, badgering, rocket-firing, everything that 
has the effect of exciting people and waking 
them up, if it is essentially kind, is right and 
proper. It is always fair to fight death in 
every shape, and somnolency, its brother. He 
is a benefactor who employs wit and fancy so 
as to keep men awake about him. The act, 
therefore, of teasing may not be harmful, but 
he is a wise man who knows how to use these 
little provocations so as to produce pleasure, 
and not pain. There is only a very slight dif- 
ference between tickling and scratching, but 
there ts a difference. You may take a peach 
and draw the plush across the back of a sensi- 
tive hand, and the feeling is exquisite; but 
you may take a nettle and draw the plush 
across the same hand, and the feeling is not so 
exquisite. There are a thousand little provo- 
catives, some of which are poisonous, and 
some of which are not poisonous. There is 
one way, and only one, of making them bene- 
ficial, if you have behind them common sense. 
If you have not common sense, there is noth- 
ing to you. The Bible takes it for granted 
that men have common sense; and all preaoh- 
ing must presume that they have. Where 
there is common sense, the rule for preventing 
these things from giving pain instead of 
pleasure, is to have a sincere intent of kind- 
ness. Not only should you not want to hurt, 
but you should have a disposition to please. 

One may produce exquisite pleasure by 
methods which create momentary surprise; 88, 
for instance, when a lady stepping into a car 
finds herself embosomed in what she supposes 
to be strange arms. The first feeling is one of 
repulsion; but the second, when she perceives 
that it is her husband, is one of exquisite 
pleasure. The surprise adds to the pleasure. 
And there are thousands of things which, 
when they first come, seem as thongh they 
were bombs of mischief, but which open up 
with flowers of kindness and goodness. And 
the very revulsion from one state to another 
is one of the subtlest ways in which the mind 
can be made to experience pleasure. 

And so of repartee and other kinds of sar- 
casm. There isa humorous sarcasm, but it is 
a dangerous thing for anybody to attempt who 
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has not the Christian motive of pleasing men 
“for their good to edification,” because there 
is such power in it. Where a person has that 
lightning power of blasting by a mere flash, it 
is dangerous. With it, it is easy to punish an 
enemy, and if a man has it he is strongly 
tempted to use it. It is one of the most dan- 
gerous powers that we possess for the produc- 
tion of ill-will. I would rather a man would 
have a quiver of poisoned arrowa and a bow, 
with permission to use them whenever they 
ought to be used, than that he should have this 
power and feel at liberty to use it freely; be- 
cause, knowing that his arrows had rankling 
poison, he would be slow to use them, and 
would only use them now and then to smite an 
oppressor or a wrong-doer ; whereas few per- 
sons that have the arrows of wit, and the 
power to send them from the bow of the 
tongue so that they ehall rankle in the feelings 
of the victim, administer them Christianly. 

And yet, if a man is humorous, sprightly of 
imagination, and witty, how he can make a 
whole household cheerful and happy! One 
singing man in a company is worth a band of 
music. How much power one that is lively, 
and gay, and witty has to redeem men from the 
sordidness of life, and lift them up to a higher 
range of thonght and feeling! And how 
wicked is he who, having this power, perverts 
it, by annoying men, and making them feel in- 
secure and uncomfortable in his presence ! 

There is unconscious selfishness, not only, 
but tyranny and cruelty, in the use of these 
divine gifts. I think, therefore, that a man 
ought to surround them with the highest gen- 
erosity. This is the place for magnanimity. 
A man that can with a word crush another, 
and that does not, and says, “I will not give 
unnecessary pain;“ a man that has a power 
of invective by which he could keep his au- 
tagonist in constant pain, and that will not do 
it, is generous and magnanimous. For you 
can not answer wit any more than lightning. 
You can only pick up the pieces. You never 
can put them together and make them grow 
again. You can not reply to it. 
is capable of being such an unreachable tyrant 
as a wit. Yoa can not dethrone him; and 
therefore there is the more need of his being 
surrounded with the dignities of a magnan- 
imous and generous nature, that he may spare 
men whom he has the power to easily wither 
and scorch. 

7. I may speak of the unconscious selfish- 
ness of mere vensitiveness. I have been speak- 
ing of unconscious selfishness toward sensitive 
persons. But now I shall speak of the uncon- 
scious selfishness of sensitive persons toward 
others. There are many persons who, be- 
cause they are exquisitely sensitive, are paas- 
ing a law of bondage on all their friends 
sround about them. A person may be sensi- 
tive from siekness, a person may be sensitive 
from pride, a person may be sensitive from 
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taste, a person may be sensitive from a variety 
of reasons for which he is not in fault, and we 
are to take heed to his sensitiveness; but 
there is a law for him as well as for us. 
Whenever a person goes into society, and, by 
a manifestation of undue sensitiveness, makes 
every one afraid to speak or move, he is an op- 
pressor. When a man carries himself among 
men with such sensitive pride that all who 
meet him are obliged to say, Now, let me 
think of every word, and watch every thought,“ 
they are not on fair terms with him. A per- 
son may say, I disavow any intention of 
giving offense ;”’ but that is what I object to. 
This necessity for disavowing, or of putting 
one’s self on his guard lest he shall offend, is 
the substance of the wrong. Persons often, on 
account of their sensitiveness, demand of those 
about them obedience to rules, the conditions 
of whioh are far above the possibilities of or- 
dinary life; they exact from them that which 
is like levying tribute, or an unjust tax. They 
cause everybody to feel obliged to put himself 
on his good behavior in their presence. It is 
this that makes society hard and oppressive 
even. 


Here is a company of young folks that have 
met together to enjoy themselves. There is a 
restraint upon them ; but no one knows why. 
Presently one or two get up and leave the 
room, and then everybody begins to buzz, and 
everything seems to breathe again, as if some 
pressure had been removed. Those persons 
had a mysterious influence upon the company. 
They were exacting natures, and they held 
everybody in unconscious fear. They stepped 
out, and then everything went on harmoniously 
and naturally. 

How beautiful it is to see young chickens ! 
There is nothing so cunning, nothing so sweet, 
as their little pranks, their mimic battles, 
their running after worms that they can not 
manage, and their reaching after fiies that they 
can not reach. They run this way and that, 
and come together in groups, and sun them- 
selves, and pluck and plume their unfledged 
bodies. By-and-by they hear a sound, and 
they rush in terror to the hen. There is a 
shadow on the ground. It is that of a hawk 
far up in the air that is wheeling around above 
them. All their joy is gone. These little 
scenes disappear. And the hawk says, What 
is the matter? I did not do anything. It was 
not me! 


Jaat so you will see in life ten thousand 
little cireles where all is gayety and joy. By- 
and-by a silent shadow falls on the circle. 
Everybody is hushed in an instant. They are 
afraid to speak or stir. There is a hawk in 
the sir! 

It is a great misfortune to have a disposition 
that carries cold and dampness wherever you 
go; but unless somebody tells you of it, and 
you are put upon an examination of yourself, 
and led to say, Is my taste so exacting, is my 
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pride so exacting, is anything in me so exact- 
ing, that when I go where people are it is as 
if a frost had fallen on them ?” you will never 
suspect it, nor take steps to remedy it. Much 
of the happiness of life is abstracted by snch 
a disposition; and in such a way that no one 
can tell why it has gone from him—least of 
all the person that has taken it from him. 

8. I may speak of the unconscious selfish- 
ness of those that are absolute in self-esteem. 
The most selfish persons are those that have 
self-esteem to such a degree that they do not 
know that they are selfish. They calmly take 
for granted things without thought or struggle. 
Many persons, on walking into a reom, and 
seeing a favored position, think, “I ought not 
to take it; and yet, if nobody else takes it, I 
should like it, for it is the best seat, and the 
quietest place.“ There is a struggle in their 
mind. They know they onght not to take the 
seat, but they want it, and their conscience is 
soon overborne hy their selfishness, and they 
take it. But others have no such struggle. 
They walk without hesitation to the seat, and 
take it. That is their place. They take it 
for granted that the beat things are for them. 
Whatever belongs to them is best, and what- 
ever is best belongs to them. They take the 
dest things instinotively. They feel called to 
do it. Thoy take the rights of other people 
without even saying, Thank you;“ without 
even saying, By your leave.” They walk 
among men like monarchs among their sub- 
jects, taking tributes on every side—not free- 
will offerings, but exactions. 

It is sad to have such persons in this world ; 
it is sad to have many people in it that are in 
it; it ia sad to be in it ourselves. We are all 
mixed up. You are walking in one way, and 
I am walking in another. You do your mis- 
chief in one direction, and I do mine in an- 
other. Who can cast the firet stone? 

I have been going through these criticisms, 
not to make you uncharitable, but to make us 
all see that we are liable to come short of this 
golden rale, this law of love. Let us, then, 
take heed, each one for himself: ebildren for 


themselves, parents for themselves, and friends 
and neighbors for themselves. Let us remem- 
ber that although there is much to be learned 
by experience, there is also much to be learned 
by positive instruction. The most comprehen- 
sive way of producing pleasure for men’s good 
to ediftoation is to have your own life sur- 
charged with divine benevolence. The heart 
that is in communion with God, and that loves 
both God and men with a love that will never 
cease—that man will make the fewest mis- 
takes. The root of all this wisdom, then, is 
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MaxshaLz, FonM RET HANCHETTVILLE, 
WIS. — The village name of Hanchettville, 
Dane County, having been changed by the 
Board of Supervisors, the Postmaster-General 
has changed the post-office name from Han- 
chettville to Marshall. B. Hancock, P.M. 
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country of insufficient labor, the amount of 
work required could not have been supplied, 
and great numbers must have been deprived 
of the needful supply. 

The value of the sewing done by Mr. 
Howe’s machines at the present time in the 
United States is at least two hundred and 
ninety millions of dollars per annum, and, if the 
original machines were used without the im- 
provements, the value would amount to one 
hundred and seventy millions of dollars per 
annum. In the city of New York, the value 
is seven millions and a half per annum on men 
and boys’ clothing, four hundred and sixty 
thousand on hats and caps, eight hundred and 
fifty thousand on shirt-fronts; and in Massa- 
chusetts the labor saved in boots and shoes 
amounts to seven millions and a half per annum. 

Surely this man is a benefactor not only to 
his own community, but to the other nations 
in which his machines are used. In fourteen 
years the value of this invention rises to 
something like the whole of our national debt, 
and considerably more than the whole sum in- 
vested in our railways in the course of thirty 
years. 

The Commissioners of Patents in the United 
States have given the inventor a seven years’ 
further right. In England, the practice has 
been to grant renewal only in oase of no profit 
having heen made by the invention. If it oan be 
shown that the inventor has received any sum, 
from a thousand pounds or so upward, he has 
very little ohance of renewal. And, moreover, 
the cost of the application amounts to so con- 
siderable a sum, that a poor inventor would 
have little chance of finding it, more especially 
as the cost increases by the opposition, sup- 
ported commonly by the elubbed purses of 
manufacturers—men not usually imaginative, 
and who recognize the work done upon matter, 
but not the work of mind, and still less the 
value of that perception and judgment which 
discerns utility and profit in embryo. The in- 
ventor points out the work that is hidden; he 
is the discoverer of the unknown mine. He is 
first scouted as a schemer, and hes trouble 
to intreduce his idea; and when the thought 
of the mind has grown to be the work of the 
hand, he is commonly denounced as a robber. 

We believe that an application is about to 
be made for a renewal of Mr. Howe’s patent 
in England, and painful and humiliating to us 
as a nation will it be, if it fails. But it will 
probably not fail, for the reason that public 
attention is now called to the morality of the 
question. Our House of Lords is quite as 
moral as any institution of our American 
cousins, and it is probable that for the first 
time the question will be argued on its merits, 
and not upon the technicalities of routine. 
The part that an inventor plays in national 
progress will be taken into the account, and 
his services will not be measured at the rate 
of a foreman or inspector in a national dock- 
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In the year 1847 an article entitled Human 
Progress“ appeared iu the Westminster Re- 
view. A portion of it was a criticism on 
Lord Ashley’s eudeavor to find work for needle- 
women, and it was pointed out that the true 
remedy was to dispense with the needlewomen, 
ag mere stitchers, or altogether by constructing 
machines to do their work, and ultimately to 
dispense with the machines also, by the con- 
struction of other machines to produce seamless 
garments direct from improved looms. The 
writer pointed out that so long as degrading 
work existed, so long would degraded human 
beings be found to perform it, but that the de- 
grading work ceasing the degraded hamanity 
would disappear also. The writer thought the 
stitching-machine a new idea, but while cor- 
recting the press, an American gentleman, 
looking over it, remarked, “ Are you aware 
that astitching-machine hes just been invented 
in the United States?” upon which the writer 
„made a note of it” at the foot of his page. 
It is a question for the mechanician to solve 
how the powers of Nature shall produce human 
garments by machinery wholly and not in 
part? The problem will not be difficult to 
solve; and he who first solves it shall be 
famous among men, as the chemist who shall 
first discover the mystery of the aromas. 
Then may men and women indulge in artisti- 
cal decoration of their persons when it shall 
cease to be a result of painful handieraft.“ * 

Through good and through evil the inventor 
worked on, and slowly his invention got into 
use, and it was patented in England and other 
countries. N 

It has been stated that the inventor, Mr. 
Howe, had realized upward of 8750, 000 by 
patent right on his machines in the United 
States, but, notwithstanding, he applied for an 
extension of the term of his patent, and obtained 
it for another seven years. 

The ground on which the grant was ob- 
tained is as follows: An invention is not to be 
regarded as ordinary labor, nor is its value to 
be measured by arbitrary rules. The utility 
and value to the community are the true test 
by which to judge of the invention, and the 
inventor's reward should be proportional to its 
value. 

Mr. Howe invented a labor-saving machine, 
by which an enormous amount of miserably- 
paid drndgery was removed from all those op- 
erations involving the elothing of the com- 
munity, and every item involving the joining 
of materials by sewing. And, morcover, in a 
— ae ee 

* While writing this we are informed that an American 
has brought over a “atitehing-machine.” This ta the first 


step. The next is to manufacture garments not requiring 
itches. The artist and mechanlelan must combine for 
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yard or arsenal, or any other of the underpaid 
classes of public servants. 

Rightly understood, this question of recom- 
pense to inventors is of the deepest natioual 
importance; and by the term inventors I do 
not mean merely machinists or chemists, but 
the general body of original-minded men who 
really create national progress—who are the 
chiefs and leaders marshaling the works of 
those following. : 

This England of our stands out from amid 
Continental troubles, in virtue of the fact that 
more than in any other country all men are 
equal before the law. Every man, according 
to his faculties, may rise by industry and per- 
severance; and if genius, perseverance, and 
favorable circumstances meet together, a day 
laborer may attain to any position under the 
Crown. In virtue of this conviction, all men 
are contented, because the door is open for 
bettering their position, and lord and lout 
dwell together in harmony, and the lout is 
content, having few aspirations. But among 
the mass of both are to be found inany indi- 
viduals with high instinctive genius and orig- 
inal powers. These men look round the world 
and find that nearly all matter possesses own- 
ers, land and water, and bird and beast, and 
fish, and tree and plant, and minerals. Air and 
ocean alone are free to all. In their teeming 
brains they behold new powers into which 
matter may be shaped, new combinations of 
choice art; but the materials on which they 
must work are not theirs, and if they give 
forth their knowledge, the holders of the ma- 
terials will alone benefit by the wonder- work- 
ing brain. The lord of the soil would be the 
lord of all thinge, and the owner of the orig - 
inating brain would only be aslave. Bethlem 
Gabor imprisoning the alchemist, in the ro- 
mance of St. Leon, was a type of this condi- 
tion. 

Had this condition of things existed in 
England, one of two things must have resulted. 
Either the men of brains would have tried 
conclusions with the lords of the soil, by in- 


cessant revolutions, or England would have 


remained in a condition of non-progress, to be 
appropriated by successive invaders. 

Fortunately English rulers and law- makers 
understood this, and laws were made giving 
men a limited property in their inventions, in 
consideration of their promulgating them. It 
is true that the inventor had to pay black mail 
to the king for the time being, but genius thus 
obtained its fulcrum, and national progress 
followed. The prosperous inventor obtained 
the means of purchasing the land of the 
spendthrift, and founding a name. 

Of late years there has been a disposition in 
England to decry patents, the decriers being in 
almost all cases rich men—capitalists desirous 
of obtaining the use of other men’s brains 
gratuitously. Could they be successful in 
taking away copyright from authors, and 
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property in mind from inventors, it would 
simply be a one-sided socialism. Those who 
found their brains turned into common property 
would be apt to institute an inquiry why land 
and capital of all kinds should not be common 
property also, and if defeated in this, they 
would, as far as practicable, emigrate to other 
lands, where the rights of their brains might 
be respected ; and the glory of England would 
have departed. If a simple, sewing. machine 
produces fifty-eight millions per annum in the 
United States, what must be its value here? 
And what is the annual value of the steam 
engines, steam vessels, iron rails, iron ships, 
power looms, and innumerable other things 
that have been called into existence by the 
stimulus of patents? 

But it may be argued, if this were to go on, 
patentees would absorb all the wealth of the 
country. Suecessful inventors would possess 
the largest resources in the realm. But, also, 
they would be the most enterprising. They 
would expend the wealth acquired by one in- 
vention, by working out new inventions with- 
outend. Progress is kept back chiefly by the 
poverty of inventors, and the losa of time they 
undergo in hunting up unwilling and incred- 
ulous capitalists. 

There are people, and they are numerous, 
who have an idea that inventors are a thought- 
less, wasteful race, who throw away their own 
property and that of their neighbors in absurd 
schemes. No doubt, there are numbers of those 
imaginative schemers, without judgment: but 
what then? In other departments of life we 
have unsuccessful merchants, and quack doc- 
tors, and mock musicians, and mechanical 
poets, and pretenders of all sorts; and why 
should the realm of mechanical invention be 
without them? The fact remains the same, 
that this our England waged a contest of years 
against the whole continent of Europe banded 
under the elder Napoleon, and came of victori- 
ous, the cost being mainly contributed from the 
earnings of the steam-engine, and spinning 
machinery, and power looms, and other appli- 
ances. It was Watt, and Crompton, and Har- 
graves, and such men, the never wearying in- 
ventors, who were at the root of the winning 
of this great fight, in the service of humanity, 
pulling down the false-prophet who broke down 
old despotisms to make a worse despotism of 
his own. i 

Under heavy discouragements have they all 
wronght. Watt, but for the exoeptional re- 
newal of his patent when stricken in years, 
would have died a pauper. But for the wealth 
and recognition of Boulton, the thought of his 
brain would never have grown to be the work 
of the hand, and Watt would have perisbed, 
if not unnoticed and unknown with, at best, 
the reputation of a “schemer,” — the general 
term of reproach for unsuccessful promulga- 
tors of new plans, whatever be the merits of 
af the plans themselves. 
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Time was, that inventors holding patents 
were regarded as public enemies, and every 
judge on the bench thought it a triumph when 
a patent was overthrown. They have lived 
through this, but the community owes them 
yet a larger measure of justice—a law court 
of their own, in which rapid and cheap justice 
may be done, in which patents may be de- 
clared valid, or overthrown, without the law’s 
delay, as now practiced ; in which chicanery 
may be abolished, and in which the poor in- 
ventor may not be overwhelmed by the long 
purses of the unscrupulous. The inventors do 
not ask any favor from the community. They 
pay a tax of some score thousands per annum 
to acquire a right in the property of their own 
brains, and this revenue is poured into the 
public treasury, They ask only that a portion 
of their annual thousands shall be paid as 
salary to competent judges, especially fitted by 
skill and experience to deal with questions of 
invention, and to strip away the fallacies with 
which they are surrounded by interested rhet- 
oricians. A lawyer of unblushing front once 
assigned as a reason why patents should be 
abolished, “ that inventors could no more help 
inventing than hens could help laying eggs, 
and that, therefore, the public would have the 
inventions without paying forthem. Probahly 
this may be true; but there is no security for 
their hatching their inventions, if they may be 
taken from them when they have arrived at 
chickenhood. The public is really interested 
in their arriving at full growth, and should 
therefore leave the charge of them wholly to 
their parents. 

Why should not the inventor have the right 
instead of the favor of renewal, for another 
payment at the end of the fourteen years? 
And if the renewal is to be made a question 
of specific profits as royalty, why shonld it be 
left at an arbitrary amount, depending on the 
opinions of gentlemen perhaps not conversant 
with the subject? Why should there not be 
some mode of calculation analogous to pay- 
ment for vested interests? If it can be de- 
monstrated that the public gain a million a 
year by an invention, why should not the in- 
ventor obtain a small per-centage during & pro- 
longed period in his life-time? If one man 
combines a number of words in the form of a 
book, he obtains a per-centage for its use, fixed 
by himself or his descendants for three genera- 
tions. Why should not an inventor have a 
claim for a longer or shorter period for a com- 
bination of mechanical principles? It may be 
said, that he shuts out the public from their 
free use. Not so: his reward will only serve 
to stimulate others to make new combinations, 
in which case competition brings down the 
per-centage. The world gets a hundred new 
inventions by the process of fairly rewarding 
one, and stimulating the rest. Stop property 
in inventions, and trade societies will immedi- 
ately arise, and manufacturers will pass their 
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time in trying to steal each other’s secrets, as 
the American cotton planters stole the cotton 
gin of Eli Whitney, and thereby defeated his 
patent. 

Even now, the stitching-machine is paling 
its power, and other machines are being 
planned, that shall give us cloaks, and tunics, 
and trowsers free from seams. The tailor 
(taileur), or figure studier, will become the 
manufacturer’s artist to design for him 30 
many sizes and proportions as will take in 
the whole human race; and stitches, as we 
now understand them, will cease to be an 
integral part of men’s garments. Fashion 
changing from month to month may continue 
to prevail with those who have a passion for 
mere change, and money in abundance to pay 
for it; but the great masr of manhood, in- 
cluding the Volunteers, will be as gracefully 
clad as the succinct or drapericd Greeks of old, 
with their clothing prepared for them by ma- 
chines instead of by human slaves. 

What possible harm could result to a nation, 
though the inventor of such machinery should 
obtain a million instead of a thousand pounds 
for his reward? By the sweat of the brow 
shall the sweat of the face be dried up, and 
human drudgery be lessened. There are many 
more thoughts in the human brain than have 
yet come out of it, and the nation that can 
most intelligently recognize the value of orig- 
inality by removing obstacles from the path of 
originators, will—other things being equal— 
wield the greatest amount of power.— Once A 
Week. 
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BY JENNY LEATCH. 


Waen little blue-eyed Jessie Alton became, 
one drear March morning, the wife of Sidney 
Russell, half the girls in Glenville envied her 
the handsome, merry husband she had won. 
Jessie was a sweet, winsome creature, with 
wavy golden hair, blue eyes, and a rosy little 
mouth, gentle and loving in heart and manner. 

Three months after their marriage she bade 
adieu to her old home and many friends, to 
find, in the far West, some spot to be hence- 
forth hallowed by the name of home. 

Jessie soon found her idol’s feet were clay. 
Nothing was in any way right, or at least he 
wasn’t used to such things. If her hair or 
toilet in any way was not as smooth as if just 
taken from a band-box, my lord and master 
was certain to remind her that he hed never 
been used to such things at home. She played 
and sang charmingly in the days of their 
courtship, but now he so longed to hear his 
sisters—they were so superior to her in that re- 
spect. He could get nothing fit to eat—every- 
thing was overdone or underdone, seasoned too 
much or too little—in short, not at all as he 
had been used to having it. 
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A plain colored dress was sure to call out 
the remark that he wasn’t used to seeing the 
Quaker dress; one with bright colors, that he 
did wish her taste was different—she looked 
“ horridly” in such a flaming garb. 


Such books as she read he couldn’t be in- 
duced to touch, according to his story ; but the 


fact is, he generally managed to find out what 


they. contained. As for her writing home so 
often, that was all foolishness—his sisters never 
did so; but was deaf when his wife reminded 
him that they lived scarce five miles from 
their father’s. And then their baby, he was 
positive she didn’t half care for it; he had 
staid at sister Smith’s, and her babies never 
cried. 

He wondered why she wanted to name him 
Frank; it was silly to care if it was her 
brother’s name, especially as he wasn’t used 
to it. 

He tossed the precious letter from her mother 
in her lap,. saying, ‘‘Here’s some more non- 
rense from the old woman ; * and when, as a 
short visit from her father drew to 2 close, the 
tears sprung up into her eyes, he wasn’ t ac- 
customed to seeing tears shed for such old 
daddies. 

At home everything was neat as wax, but 
nothing was ever in order at his own home. 
He did wish Mrs. Russell would remember he 
wasn’t used to such disorderly housekeeping. 

And so the years went by, and our roxy- 
cheeked Jessie grew pale and care- worn, for 
the poor little wife could do nothing right, try 
as she would, and had she said “ she wasn’t 
used to it,” she might have told the truth; but 
Jessie’s spirit was lowly and long suffering, 
and so for six weary years she brightened the 
home of her fault-finding husband, and then 
lay down to her dreamless alumber under the 
greensward. 

A year after, the poor man took to his home 
a gay, dashing, black-eyed widow, and thence- 
forth both he and his two little motherless 
children met with much they wasn’t used to. 

There came a time in after years when he 
looked back with tear-dimmed eyes to the brief 
time spent with his lost Jessie as the brightest 
of his life. But the grave will not give back 
the dear ones to our arms, nor wishing sweep 
away forever our unkind words. 


— — 


THOUGHTS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Tue intellectual, moral, and physical train- 
ing of the young hadi in all ages been regarded 
as an obligation of the highest importance. 
Statesmen and philosophers, however disagree- 
ing in other respects, unite in regarding educa- 
tion as the safeguard of individual as well as 
of national welfare, and as the strongest bul- 
wark of civil and religious liberty; and it is 
now universally acknowledged that on the si- 
multaneous cultivation of the mental, moral, 
and motive powers, not only is mind expanded, 
principles formed, and the body strengthened, 
but a solid foundation laid for well-balanced 
character, and barriers raized to the inroads of 
disease and premature decay. Man is a com- 
plex being; and every thorough system of 
training must recognize him as possessed of 
intellectual, moral, and physical attributes. 
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The task thus devolved upon the teacher is no 
doubt difficult, for as each attribute is seldom 
correspondingly displayed, and as a healthy 
and vigorous whole is dependent upen harmo- 
niously developed parts, each part necessarily 


requires to be subjected to watchful and careful 


supervision, To attain this object, it is evi- 
dent that the schoolmaster ought to be a man 
possessed of superior talents and attainments, 
capable of discerning the physical and mental 
caliber of his pupils, and with science and tact 
sufficient to stimulate, to restrain, or to punish, 
as circumstances and cases require. It isin 
the power of the teacher, as a good potter, to 
produce vessels fitted for honor or for dishonor. 
If ho be skillful, he may transform the irregu- 
lar mass into forts of grace or beauty ; if igno- 
rant and incapable, he may send forth objects 
that will offend and annoy. 

Such being the object, and ruch the require- 
ments of the schoolmaster, is it not anomalous 
that no provision is meade in the eurriculum of 
his studies for his education in that depart- 
ment of science which takes cognizance of the 
co-relation existing between the mind and the 
bodily organization? Care is taken that he 
shall not be ignorant of English literature 
that he shall not be deficient in the rule of 
three—that he shall be able to introduce his 
pupils into the dead languages; bnt that he 
should know the principles by which he is to 
discern human character, and rightly to apply 
the learning he has to bestow, is passed over 
as utterly worthless. He is left to blind 
chance to attain this knowledge and to apply 
its principles. Men are not accustomed to act 
thus in the ordinary affairs of life. The 
blaeksmith does not trust to chance in the 
welding of his iron. His fire is arranged, his 
anvil prepared, his hammer selected, the 
nature of the material nicely calculated, so 
that in the end his labor produces the object 
at which he aims. The chemist admits of no 
such thing as chance, for he knows that the 
union or chemical elements takes place ac- 
cording to fixed and unalterable laws. So is 
it with all the sciences: and why should a 
matter of such vital importance as education 
be left to blind and uncertain chance, and the 
danger incurred of launching a race—not of 
men, but of monsters, on the sea of life? 

We regard a knowledge of psychology as 
the channel by which alone the teacher can 
reach that diagnosis of character by which to 
discover how to connect all parts of the noble 
structure which it is his privilege to conduct 
to a compact and harmonious whole. Tt was 
the profound knowledge of human character 
possessed by that eminent scholar and philoso- 
pher, Thomas Arnold, that imparted such 
power to his instructions, which produced such 
a race of manly scholars, and which at this 
moment casts such a halo around his name. 
He lifted education out of dull matter of fact, 
taught his pupils to act and live, not only as 
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boys, but as boys that will be men, and showed 
them how to 


om rise on stepping- tone: 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


It was his method, in the first instance, to 
know his pupils, and afterward to direct his 
energies so as simultaneously to develop each 
part of their three-fold nature—strengthening 
where the plant was weak, pruning where 
vegetation was excessive, and forcing only 
where natural obstacles were raised to healthy 
and vigorous growth. By this means he raised 
the platform of education, and placed the 
echolastic profession in the noble and honor- 
able position to which it is entitled, when it 
ceases to be a mean and petty art, and takes 
its place as a profound and liberal science. 
When this is generally accomplished, the 
teacher will command his own position and 
his proper remuneration ; he will no longer be 
regarded as the dominie, encouraging contempt, 
but the schoolmaster, worthy of the highest 
honor and reward. 

The possession of psychological knowledge 
would place a new power in the hands of the 
teacher, impart new interest to his studies, 
and give an aim, an object, a directness to his 
instructions, which, skillfully used, would, 
like an Enfield rifle, send the bullet to the 
mark. Nor can the teacher afford to overlook 
this powerful aid. The task he undertakes is 
the equipment of a human being for the busi- 
ness of life, than which nothing can be more 
difficult, nothiug more arduous, nothing more 
solemn. That lad who stands before him for 
the first time, in order to take his place on the 
form beside his other boys, is a being worthy 
of his deepest contemplation. Weak he seema, 
timorour he feels, bashfal, and it may be even 
stupid, he looks; but who at this point ean 
te)! his destiny? Il] treatment now may damp 
his youthfal energies, and send him forth a 
waif upon the world, miserable in himself, a 
burden to his friends, and a scorn and reproach 
to all who know him; or neglect may be in- 
strumental in giving bias to certain predisposi- 
tions; and he leaves school only to be the in- 
mate of an asylum for the rest of his days; or 
by jadicious and careful training, founded upon 
scientific principles, he steps into his place a 
Hampden to lead or guide the destinies of men. 
We do not exaggerate when we assert that it 
resis with the schoolmaster more than with 
any other man to lead the young to misery and 
poverty, or to happiness and proxperity. His 
pupils are placed under his care at a period of 
life the most pliable, and when impressions 
are not only most readily made, but remem- 
bered. A powerful character brought into 
daily contact, armed with authority, and 
hourly bearing upon such, could not fail to 
leave an impress that would last as long as 
life itself. 

If the teacher’s influence is thus so potent, 
how dangerous must it be to intrust the edu- 
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cation of the young to men possessed of no 
psychological knowledge, and who, as Words- 
worth has it, with their 


“meddling intellects, 
Misehape the beanteous form of things!” 


Surely there is enough of misery in life with- 
out the schoolroom, that nursery of virtue, 
being transferred into a hot-bed of intellectual 
or moral suicide. What is it toa mere lad 
that his intellect is good and his principles 
are bad, or that his principles are good if his 
body, through over-study, is unfit for the posi- 
tion it has to fill? Mere cramming is not the 
work of the schoolmaster. it is trifling with 
his pupils, and it degrades himself. It is of 
vastly more importance to the boy to have his 
mind equally trained, to be taught habits of 
application, self-control, and self-dependence, 
and to be initiated into the principles and 
modes of acquiring knowledge, than to fiood 
his mind with oceans of learning. By the 
former means he will be sent out a man, to 
act a busy and useful part for the world’s 
good; by the latter, a fool, to live, die, and 
pass away, without raising a bubble to tell he 
lived. In a word, the school is the sphere, not 
only to impart knowledge, but the place where 
the intellect and the conscience are to be eulti- 


vated simultaneously with a healthy and vigor- 
ous frame. Here, too, the dull intellect should 
be stimulated, perversion of the moral facul- 
ties controlled, extremely bad dispositions rec- 
tified, indolence stimulated or punished, and 
excessive vanity and self-importance restrain- 
ed. This, and this alone, is the proper work 
of the schoolmaster—such the nobler duties he 
has to fill—but we hold he can only fulfill this 
vocation when deeply trained himself into a 
knowledge of psychological principles.— Edin- 
burgh Weekly Herald. 


— — — 
STUPID SMARTN BSS. 


Tux following we clip from the Poughkeep- 
sie Telegraph of April 12th; and though it 
did not occupy a position in the editorial col- 
umn, it is not accredited to any other source, 
thus appearing to be indorsed by the Telegraph: 


„ PHRENOLOGY.—Some time ago we men- 
tioned that we had received a photograph of a 
couple of curious potatoes raised in Oregon. 
They were shaped like a man and a boy. The 
same person, it seems, sent to the Tribune of- 
fice a photograph of a turnip which looked as 
much as possible like an Indian’s head. This 
photograph was taken by some wag in the 
office, unbeknown to the editors, and sent to 
Fowler and Wells, the famous phrenologists in 
Broadway, having first been labeled as fol- 
lows: ‘Photograph of the head of Minnewau- 
go, an Oregon chief, who was killed on the 
Upper Columbia, July 8th, 1859, and his head 
preserved by Dr. W. B. Pettis.’ A few days 
afterwards as Mr. Greeley was going down 
Broadway, he saw the photograph in the phre- 
nologists’ window, with the above label on it, 
and the following added, Phrenological fea- 
turee—Firmness, Secretiveness, Destructiveness 
and Combativeness large—showing the true 


Indian character,’ eto. Horace laughed out 
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loud. He went in. Wells,’ said he, where 
did you get that photograph?’ ‘It was sent 
from your office—I feel much obliged to you 
for it, as it is an excellent aboriginal head.’ 
‘ Original, you mean,’ said Horace. ‘Why, 
that’s a photograph of an Oregon turnip sent 
to me by a friend of mine as a curiosity. I 
left it in my sanctum a few days since, and 
some of our boys have been fooling you, Wells!“ 
It was now Wells’ turn to laugh, but he 
screwed up his mouth in a way that showed 
he did not relish the joke exactly. It is unne- 
cessary to add that the ‘head of Minnewaugo’ 
was taken out of the show window at once.” 


We believe the editor of the Telegraph has 
more brains than to tell such a story on his 
own responsibility, and we are surprised that 
he should waste so much room in giving utter- 
ance to so stupid an effort at wit. A man who 
has any knowledge of photography, knows 
distinctly that it would be impossible to take 
a photograph of anything on earth besides a 
human head and face so that any such at- 
tempt at deception would ‘not be instantly seen 
by the most stupid boor. It is not necessary, 
therefore, for us to say, that the whole story is 
a fabrication. If a turnip-head be possible, 
the originator of that story must have pos- 
sessed one. An admirable illustration and 
counterpart of this story originated forty years 
ago in Scotland, and we copy it from the Ed- 
inburgh Phrenological Journal of 1824, and 
commend it to all editors who have thought to 
do a smart thing by copying the above para- 
graph. 

“In April, 1821, a medical gentleman in 
Edinburgh, aided by a landscape painter, fash- 
ioned a turnip into the nearest resemblance to 
a human skull which their combined skill and 
ingenuity could produce. They had a cast 
made from it, and sent it to Mr. Combe, re- 
questing his observations on the mental talents 
and dispositions which it indicated; adding, 
that it was a cast from the skull of a person 
of an uncommon character. Mr. C. instantly 
detected the trick, and returned the cast, with 
the following parody of The Man of Thessa- 
ly’ pasted on the coronal surface : 


There was a man in Edinburgh, 
And he was wondrous wise; 
He went into a turuip feld, 
And cast about his eyes. 


And when he cast his «yea ahont, 
He saw the turnipa fice; 

‘How many heads are there,’ saya he, 
* That likeness bear to mine?“ 


t So very like they are. indeed, 
No „I'm sure, could koow 

This turnip-head that | have one 
From those that there do grow.’ 


He pulled a turnip from the ground, 
A cast from it was thrown ; 

He sent tt to a Spurzheimite, 
And passed it for his own. 


And 80 indeed, it truly was 
His own in every sense; 

For cast and sora alike were made 
All at his own expense. 

“The medical gentleman called on Mr. 
Combe next day, and assured him that he 
meant no offense, and intended only a joke. 
Mr. C. replied, that he treated the matter en- 
tirely as such; and that if the author of it 
was satisfied with his share of the wit, no 
feeling of uneasiness remained on the other 
side.” 
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To Correspondents. 


Cinques.—A correspondent writes us that he 
thinks us incorrect in stating that Cinques was abont six 
and a balf feet in height, and thinks he was only of about 
medium height The writer of the sketch referred to did 
not see the African chief, but often hoard bim spoken of 
by those well acquainted with him as being a very fine 
specimen of manly strength and splendid Presence, and 
it may be we inferred his helgbt instead of hearing it 
stated as a fact. 

J. G. M.—The case you speak of, in which both 
parents have high foreheads and several of the children 
low foreheads, could deuhtless be explained on philo- 
sopbical principles, if we had al! the facts. You say the 
family is large, and the children as near of an age as na- 
ture wonld allow. This fact may account for the children 
possessing less energy of body and less apparent scope of 
mind than the parents, 


R. J. B.—1. Does the drinking of water weaken 
the digestive power of the stomach ? 

Ans. Yes, if too freely used. Some men drink a quart 
at a meal, and freely between meals. This is an excess, 
and is Injurious to most organizations, Phys clans gever- 
ally think it wise to restrict dyspeptic patients to a single 
glass of water at a meal, or even lesa, and insist that it be 
taken only when the meal is flnlshed. 

2. How should a young man proceed to improve Lan- 
tusge and the memory of names and places ? 

Ans. Read well-written books to correct the style and to 
farnish a good knowledge of words and their proper use, 
and then talk and persevere, trying always to use the beat 
language, and especially that which fully and clearly ex- 
Presses the thougbls and fvelings. To cultivate the mem- 
ory of names, fix the mind on the name to be remembered 
and endeavor to couple it with the person who bears it. 
By associating it with other names which it resembles, or 
by associating the person or the name witb a thing or mb- 
Jeet which it suggests, the memory of names can be 
greatly assisted. In our boy days we remember a Parson 
McElfresh. His name, whon he frst came among us, was 
a stumbitog-block to nearly everybody in the parish, and 
when he met a person who hesitated about recollecting 
and uttering bis name, he would Instantly eay, “Think of 
fresh mackerel and you can Instantly recall my name.” 
To cultivate the memory of places, study maps, and think 
of the relative position of places; and when going about 
town, or from room to room, keep the mind on the route 
traveled and the direction which each part of the route 
beara to all other parts. Going about the house in the 
dark, cultivate Locality. Tne blind are generally adepts 
in finding their way and remembering routes and places. 


8. B.—Is there apy sound asi 
Staring: y 80 aside from the organ 

Ans. To this question, which has eo many times purzled 
the brains of young fledgelings cultivating the divine art 
of eloquence in rural debating eocleties, the mind of al- 
most every one should farnish an immediate answer. 
Bonnd is the result of a concussion in the atmosphere, 
that concussion being produced by force moving at a 
velocity greater than eleven hundred feet per second. 
Whenever this occurs, sound is produced, whether any 
one is present to hear itor not As well say that where 
no organ of smell or of sight existe, the flowers send forth 
no fragrance, and the stara do not shine, nor the evening 
sky glow with the flush of the sun's setting, as that all 
sound mast necessarily cense at the withdrawal of the 
listener. As long as the flower 

“ts born to blush “unseen, 
And wasto its sweetness on the desert alr,” 

or the Aurora, though often unbeheld, diopels the gloom 
of the Aretic night, the waterfall will send up lu muale, 
whether heard or not, and the note of the lone bird startle 
the forest solitudes. When Beetheven sat by bis instru- 
ment, and rendered his boautifal compositions with all 
tho skil} of which he was capable, the sweet sounds filled 
the room, though the musician had become deaf, and was 
unable to hear a single sound that he made. 
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PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the JounzaL will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate tn the benefits of its teachings. 
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Special Hotices. 


Improvements made in the machinery for 
manofscturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, have enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Covatant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel; therefore, it is eoonomy to use 
Gold Pons. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen Is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is ohtained 
only by the use oi the Gold Pen, 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be oflen condemned and a new one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
eaving of time. 

Gold is capable of recetving any degree of elasticity, s0 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand o the 
writer; therofore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
Pens. „as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 

ens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to fl, according to se, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the beat Steel Pens. 

Bold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesaio and retail at the store, No. 25 Malden Laue, 
where all orders, inelosing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive promit attention, aud a pen or pens corresponding 
in valne, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as irected. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We hsppen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufsetnrers of Gold Peus 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his ponas 
and can assure onr readers of their excellence. — V. Y. 
Tribune. 

„We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and bave always fonnd them the best in- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Kooning Post. 

Testu, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street, By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, and rugæ of the month are eo accnrately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural ergans, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION Of the mouth and original contour 
of the face, 

It ta the height of art to conceal art Thie we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may he obtained b addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Ben, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


James Parrisu, Shirt Manufacturer, 
828 CANAL 8T, NEAR BROADWAY, N T. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS 
Made to measure; $13, $21 and $24 per Dozen. 

Family supply store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist- 
bands for Shirt-maktng, at reduced prices. 


Ixstructions 1x Gymvastics, containing 
a full Description of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
and [itustrated nt Five Hundred Engravings, by J. Z. 
d'Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall and 
Water strecta, New York, publishers, 


FOWLER X WELLS'S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


‘After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to farnish what 
we believe tu be 


THE VERY BEST 8TEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Josian Masox, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains bave been spared in 
their construction. The nibs are ground eo smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pene made, named as follows: 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a Very fine, neat hand; 
TUE WRITING PEN, 
For ordinary writing, such as business correspondence, 
bookkeeping, schools. public offices, and the like; 
THE ENGROSSING PEN, 

For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
course line in one an ciwh'h of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, conta ning half 
a gross each. Persons ordering a box can have all of one 
kind, or two dozens of cach kind, in the box, us they 


prefer. PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 
A liberal discount to Agenta aud Stationers, 


FOWLEE AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Tork. 
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Adbertisements. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous te the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
Tunxs.— Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


DIPTHERIA. 


By B. T. TRALL, M.D. 

This Work, which has been for some time delayod by 
the many pressing duties of the Author, IS NOW IN 
PRESS, and will be ready for delivery in a few daye. It 
contains some three hundred pages, and is a complete ex- 
position of the History, Nature, Canses, Prevention, and 
Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread- 
ing malady. It also gives a summary of the discrepancies 
of medical authors of the Drog Schools respecting ite na- 
ture and proper treatment. 


As the disease seems to be on the incresse in our coun- 
try, the timely circulation of this Work would, no doubt, 
be the means of saving thousands of lives; and we are 
confident that, whenever and wherever its sanitary sug- 
gestions are adopted, there will be an end of the pest 
lence. 

Send orders to R. T. TREALL, M. D., 15 Laight Street, 
Now York. Price, $1; postage, 25 cents. 


Ir You Have DYSPEPSIA, 
Send 15 cents for a copy of Dr. Gorton’s Treatise on 
TTS NATURE, CAUSE, AND CURE, 
Upon Hygienic Principles, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


UNITED States Guano Company, 
No. 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per eent, of Puos- 
PHAYE or Lime. 
Aumontarsp do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 


For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 
A. G. BENSON, President. 


VOLUME XVII.—1863. 
ESTABLISHED BY A. J. DOWNING IN 1846. 


Tse HORTICULTURIST, 
AND JOURNAL OF PUKAL ART AND RURAL 


4 tyr. 


PETER B. MEAD AND GEORGE E. WOODWARD, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIBTORS, 
New York. 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Orchard, Vineyard, 
Garden, and Nursery; to Culture under Glass ; Landscape 
Gardening, Rural Architecture, and the improvement and 
embellishment of City, Suburban, and Oonntry Houses. 

Tne New Fruits and Flowers, and all improvements in 
rural art, will be liberally illustrated. 


TERMS. 


Annnal subscription, Two Dollars; Four Coples, Six 
Dollars. Bound volumes for 1860 and 1861, and subscrip- 
tion 1563, Five Dollars, 


Specimen Numbers Gratis. 
EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES, 


Aunnal subscription, Five Dollars; Fonr Copies, Fif- 
teen Dollars, Bound volumes for 386" and 1361, aud aub- 
woription 1862, Ten Dollars. Address 

MEAD & WOODWARD, 
20 Broadway, New York. 


NEW 
Evectro-GaLvanic BATTERIES, 


OBLEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Prrogs, $10, $12, $15, or 820. 

ToWIER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS, INCLUD- 


ing Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, Bartlett, and one bundred 
other varieties, including good, bad, and indifferent, tar 
nished in large or small quantities. BIRD ror a Car- 
Locox. We furolshed the premium plants seut out from 
the office of the American Agriculturtat last year, and 
the editor says: 

“In the warm weather of last August and September, 
we forwarded many thousands of plants in this Way, and, 
after diligent Inquiry. we hear of barely two parcels which 
did pot go safely. The rest alt did Gnely, we beileve.“ 

Address, for Catalogue, 

A. 8. FULLER, Brooklyn, L. I. 


Mrs. Erza De La VERGNE, 


M. D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L L 


A z 
A. S. Fortier, HORTICULTURIST, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

SPRING CATALOGUE of TREES, PLANTS, and 
SHBUBS, including Wholesale and Retsil Prices of 
GRAPEVINES, now ready. Sent free to ail applicants. 


GUTTA-PERCHA 
CEMENT RBOOFIN G. 


JOHNS & OROSLEY, 
Sore MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY er., 


THE 

CHEAPr.S T and 
most DURABLE 
BOOFING in use. 
Fram and WATER- 


and sent to 


parts of the conne NEW YORK. 
try, with full direc- 


tions for use. Zend for a Clrenlar. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repatred, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN OEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, ete., ete. The only article of the kind evar pro- 
duoed which la not affected by water. 
WnoLxs ALX W AREBOUBS : 
18 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBEETY BT. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 
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rolls and ehipped to all parte of the country. 


Samples sent by Express, or a small plece for two stamps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


A REMARKABLE Book. 


Hivts rowanp PrystoaL Prrrecrton; or, The Philoso- 
hy of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
etsin Bodily Symine-ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 

Long Life, and Avoid the Ioflrmittes and Deformities of 
Age. By D H. Jacques. 


This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and important deductions, and pre- 
senting many novel applications of the highest truths of 
Physiolory, Hygtene, Mental Science, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it Is in 
the light of a rational Philosopby, and not in.a spirit 
of charlatanism, that he here shows us bow the phys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought abont—how 
man may become strong, active, efficient—in a word, 
manly ; fow woman may rej ee in the fuilness of health 
and freshness, and adorn nerself with all the charms which 
properly belong to ber sex; and how the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womanhood. Everybody should 
read the book, for everybody is (or shonld be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
ume so chastely and delicately discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself u all, it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whetber maiden, or wife and mother. 


IN ONE LARGE 12MO VOLUME. 

EH Llustrated with twenty full-page pistes and nu- 
merous wood en ravings, beautiful'y printed and 
well bound. Price, p epurd by mati to any ort office, 
only Onn DoLLas. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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editions of the following-named books now ready. No 

Farmer, farmer's wife, farmer's boy, or farmer’s girl should 

be without them. They are every where commended, and 

pronounced just the thing that is wanted : 

THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual of Rural Architee- 
ture. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in euch a work. Particular attention is 
given to houses of low cost. such us the great mass of the 
people moat want, Adap ed to all secUons. Price, 

cenis, 


THE GARDEN : It tells how to cultivate everything 


belonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden uat whet the ladies want. Adapted te all 
sections. rice, 50 cents. 


THE FARM: Giving, in a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agricul- 
tural Science as well as practical directions for cultivate 
ing all the common feld crops. Price, f 0 cents, 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 
book, wbich no one who has the charge of animals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 


eB” The House—The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animala, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for 81 50. 
A HAND-BOOK Oi} FRUIT-CULTURE : With 

Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 

States. Ninety engravings. Price, 50 cents, 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


DENTISTRY. 


DE. WAIT & SON, 5 Bond Street, near Broadway, 
perform every branch of Dentistry in the moet selentifle 
manner. Teeth extracted under the New Chemicaly 
Purified Chloroform, withont pain or dunger. Beautiful 
sets inserted from 610 to $25. Gold fillings from $1 10 $8, 
warranted ; bone and amalvam. EO cents to $1. Children’s 
teeth attended to and regulated in the most careful and 
economical manner. Sensitive teetb treated and filled 
without pain. Refer to Ur. J. O. Poud, W. N. Gilcbris 
J. Worster, Z. S. Webb, and Rev. Dre. Laa Ferris, Joe 
Parker, and 8. Burchard. a 
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A DEMOCRATIC AND CONSRRVATIVE NEWSPA- 
PER IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Tue New York WEEKLY ARGUS. 


TO RESTORE THE UNION AND MAINTAIN THE OONSTITU- 
TION, 


For several years the Democratte and Conservative 
sentiment of the Nation has been keenly alive to the 
necessity of being faithfully and ably represented by a 
first-class Newapapor, published In the cty of New York, 
sustaining the same relation to it as does the Now York 
Tribune to Abolitionism and all kinds of Kadiralism. 

The undersignod, from their connection with the Albany 
ATLAS AND AxrGcs—one of the oldest and best known 
Democratic papers in the Union—bad been constanuy 
urged to respond to this demand by establishing a firat- 
class weekly newspaper la the city of New York, adapted 
to general circulation. Tbey yielded to the wishes of their 
Re itical n and transferred the pnblication of their 

eekly to the city of New York, and issued it under the 
name of the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY ARGUB. 


The experiment has met with complete snccess. We 
are grateful tothe friends of sound political prinelples, 
that they have enabled us in a fow weeks fo establish, on 
a paying basie, a first-class New Youk Weekly Papar, 
We have everywhere met with cordial co-operation, end 
eluhs of subscribers, from all parts ot the country, are 
being rapidly added to our llt. 

The frienda of the New York Werkit Arcus may 
boldly en compariso: of it with any other New 
York Weetly, both as to typographical appearance and 
the contents of its pages. ey already insist, and we 
intend to make good thelr claim, that it is the 


HANDSOMEST AND BEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
IN NEW YORK. 

No labor or expense will be spared to make s paper of 
which Democrats and Conservative mon will be proud. 
The responsible editors are 

CALVERT COMSTOCK, WILLIAM OASSIDY, AND 
ELON COMSTOCK, 

with ample additional special assistance in the several 

departments of tbe paper. 

To sustain such a paper, and enable it to imfluence the 

litical sentiment of the Nation, an ample subscription 

iat is necessary, and we appeal to those whose opinions it 
represents, to give it 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 
during the present year, Thiscan be easily done bya 
general effort—as the paper is afforded to eluba at the low 
rice of Ox Dottar a Yeas. Shall it be done? We 
eave the answer to those who wish the success of such a 
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Single eubsortption per annum . 82 00 
Three copies one year. 5 00 
Eight ‘“* se 10 00 
Additional copies, each.... 1 20 
Twenty cepies, to one address q 20 00 


Witb an extra copy to the person sending the club. 

To any person sending & club of 10 we will send the 
Albany DAILY Arras AND Anus, one year, gratia, 

Payable uo in atecance, 

Letters, whether containing remittances or otherwise, 
shouid be addressed to the undersigned, corner of Broad- 
way and Park P. ace (opposite City Hall Park), New York. 

COMSTOCK & CASSIDY, Proprietors, 


SEEDS, Piants, TREES, VINES. 


—All kiods of Field, Garden, and Flower SEEDS pro» 
cured and sent to order. 

PLANTS, either bardy or from green-houses, furnished 
at as reasonable rates as good ones can be procured for. 
Roses, Verbenas, Fuschias, and other budding plants in 
varieties. 

TREES.—Our arrangements are sneh that we can fur- 
nish the most complete variety of fruit and ornamental 
Trees of good growth, and warranted true to name. 

VINES.—Grapevines of ad the varieties—good, poor, 
and indifferent. We farnish poor ones when ordered, and 
there are some who will buy no others. 

Vo have no Catalogues, If you know what you 
want, send your order and we will get it for you. 

Address (with the amount of money you want expended) 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. 
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OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS’ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


We transact at this office all the neccesary business re- 
quired in obtaining Patents in the United States and in 
all foreign countrice, including the preparation and pros- 
ecution of applications for patents, reissues, and exten- 
sions ; the preparation of caveats, disclaimers, and assign- 
menta ; the prosecution of Important and difficult contested 
cases, ete. To perform this service In a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perecption and understanding of mecbanicul action, 
years of experience and caroful dchberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under lis present mansge- 
ment since 1356, during which time it has tucreased to 
several times us previous magnitude, aad a large portion 
of it lately has consisted of csses involving severe contests, 
and the discuasion and eolution of difficult and untrodden 
Questions of patent law, both in the Patent Office and be- 
fore the Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 


Advice in regard to Novelty 

AND PATENTABILITY or AN INYXNTION is given free of 
charge upon receipt of sufficient description and sketch or 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of previous 
inventions enables us to give satiefactory information to 
inventors without the expense of specia? search. 

PerLimnary Examinations at the Patent Office aro, 
however, made tn cascs which involvo considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co nplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 


ported. 

Applications for Patents 
are prepared dy us with great care, pot only to obtain a 
patent, hat also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been sccured. Particular attention la paid to 


Appeals and Interferences, 


and diffcult and contested cases of every clase. Cases 
which have been rejected, cxamined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful! management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecnted to a succesful issne—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applicatione for extensions and reissues, additional Im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

European Patents. 


Our facilities for obtaining patents in Enrope are un- 
surpassed, and in some respects nnequaled We devote 
particniar attention to tbat branch of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we bave been carefu! to 
employ only those of the first reputation, 

Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Tuomas P. 
How (who hae had an experience of twelve years in the 
business), aided by an able and experienced corps of ase 
sistants, both at home and abroad; and the residence at 
Washington of an eminently careful and efficient examin- 
ing agent, formerly employed in the Untted States Patent 
Office, and familiar with [ts detaifa, enable us to offer to 
inventors unusual facilities for the transaction of their bns- 
mess. When it is considered that a patent of ordinary 
value is worth several thousands of dollars, it is unneces- 
gary to say that the careful management of an application 
therefor ls a matter of great tmportance to the inventor, 
especially when it is known that bundreds of applications 
are rejected merely in consequence of not being Properly 
prepared and presented. 


The Expense 


of preparing drawings and specifications, and making the 
application for Patents (either American or Foreign), de- 
pends on the amount of labor to be performed, and it is 
therefore impossible to fix a definite sum that would be 
just in all casce. Our prices will be found as low as they 
can be afforded, and remacerate us for giving proper at- 
tentlon to the business, 

“HOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, wilb Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P. How, will be 
sent gratis to applicants. Addrees, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


BY ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 


Amone early reminiscences we call to mind 
a certain dame that marked an indelible im- 
press upon our youthful mind. It was not 
with her kindness; she might have possessed 
the virtues of the saints, and we had never 
suspicioned her for the prominence of one dom- 
inant trait—her Propensity to be cross. Her 
words of commanding and reproving, of in- 
structing and encouraging. were waspish and 
grating. Her looks of receiving and dispatch- 
ing, of inquiring and knowing, were sour and 
forbidding. When she dropped her dark, heavy 
eyes upon us, or bawled out in a storm of pet- 
ulance, as she often did, our little soul died 
withinus. The very presence or remembrance 
of that schoolmistress dwelt about us like a 
ghost. When we happened alone in her room, 
that conscious chair and stand, wearing her 
lingering mantle, inspired every inferior seat 
and desk with servile awe, and the moveless 
stillness was stoutly struggling with suppress- 
ed brawls. The loving birds that frequented 
their haunts about the house for merry hearts 
to try their voices upon nature’s sweet lessons 
with those of the prattling urchins, brought me 
only such sympathy as anxious ones whisper 
through prison grates. The calling bell, the 
lowing herds, the rushing winds uttered none 
but notes of melancholy. 

Our prayer has ever been that memory be 
cleared of this deceptive gloom, but it trails on 
after multiplying years. Since then we have 
there attended repeated exhibitions of ecstatic 
little ones amid enthusiastic applauders, and 
there sat with devout worshipers, wrought upon 
by earnest songs and sermons, but always with 
the trembling sensation that has never aban- 
doned our nerves. Though years of changes 
and absence intervene, when we drive pass 
that old seminary, the unchanged walls which 
harbored that cruelty, the very windows out 
which longing looks were sent, the mute belfry, 
the lone beech that looked silently down as a 
child’s scalding tears fell upon its feet, that 
ghostly empress, all rush forward, rob man- 
hood of its nerve, and reseat us as aforetime in 
that dreaded prison. May reason and self-re- 
spect furrow this desert and vegetate this waste 
ere we return again to gather flowers from the 
garden of home. 

All this was not without its moral fruit. 
We imbibed a lasting aversion for scolding and 
scolders. It became a first inquiry of new ac- 
quaintances—Is he harsh, or mild? Mean- 
while this yearning for soft words and tender 
hearts ripened into a during appreciation of 
the kind, and our very soul instinctively flows 
out in love and blessing toward them all. 
Our wonder and regret have been that any 
were otherwise. 

Of these unfortunate subjects there are nu- 
merous eases and classes. Some are so from 
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peculiar mental or physical organization. Ail- 
ed bodies prey souringly upon the sympathies 
of the mind. Such are always fermenting and 
steaming, and so find their only relief in mouth- 
explosions. They vent their caloric upon every- 
body and everything within reach, whom they 
regard as tongue-targets. More are so from 
habit. These allow their cautionless tempers 
to boil over beyond all restraint upon every 
provocation. With them scolding becomes 
second nature, and is the more criminal be- 
cause acquired. Their tempers may have pe- 
riods of repose, but are aroused again upon 
every molestation and rage on terrifically. 
Thus unchecked, the tendency is to sour the 
entire life. Their peevishness, as Hume re- 
marks of an English king, “ vents itself upon 
every one that comes within the verge of its 
fury.“ Their days are a ceaseless squall. 
Their companions are pestilent, the children 
are vexatious, and the servants require endless 
rounds of threats and thumps. The rain or 
the drouth, the heat or the cold, by turns, 
keep them in an endless stew. Everything is 
ill-timed and ill-placed. And there isa cooler 
class of these subjects who imagine there is 
consummate importance and dignity of char- 
acter derived from being cross and snappish. 
They evince their authority by firm words and 
emphatic precepts. Such would be respected 
by children, pupils, and subjeots with the title 
of Rabbi. They would not condescend to a 
familiar word with one such, as they prize 
their influence and authority! Moral auto- 
orats ! 


In all such instances there is an evident 
oversight of the better nature and better laws 
of man’s being, and the consequent alienation 
to the highest privileges of life. Kindness is 
among the noblest principles and laws of intel- 
lectual exiatence and action. There is no 
heathen nor scapegrace that is not susceptible 
of sympathy, and none that does not in his 
own way indicate its possession. It is a power 
by which, in some way, all are wielded from 
the cradle to the grave. When a moral agent 
is the subject of influence, judgment recom- 
mends motives infinitely above automatic ne- 
cessity. The rule that peremptory legalists 
would universally apply is beneath the moral 
dignity of a being of reason. It bridles his 
powers of action by thought, and reflects upon 
his independence of mind. Whatever moral 
procedure is not of motive, is barren alike of 
developing virtue and resultant crowning good. 
Every system and every instructor of whatever 
sphere that does not comprehend the reality of 
the better nature of man, and does not grasp 
its higher laws, is woefully unadapted to lead 
a progressive being. That teacher, parent, or 
minister who does not experience this prerequi- 
site is out of his gradation as a light to others. 
Besides the universal law of kindness, there is 
nothing that leads to the pessession and guides 
to the benign exercise of this priceless treas- 
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ure. It opens the soul to receive and impart 
of the purest stream that flows fresh from the 
Fountain of all goodness to men and angels. 

The law of kindness is one of- peculiar power. 
It is the successful way, of all others, of enter- 
ing the mind through native ignorance and 
prejudice. The affections are the great way 
of admittance to the soul. Rhetoric, donned 
in courtly robes and decked with gaudy jewels, 
with great confidence appears at the sashed door 
of taste for entrance. But, on listening awhile 
to the growling curses his entreaties awaken 
in the neighborhood of a side-door, he turns 
away with a hanging head. Logic, bold and 
defiant, approaches the front and raps at the 
door of reason; but all is silence within. 
Again and again he thumps, and listens; but 
the only response he awakens is the echo that 
repeats itself through the hall and adjoining 
apartments. Kindness ventures to that forsak- 
en and forbidding abode. His gentle step, his 
soothing voice, and unmistakable knock send a 
thrill of joy through all within. The web- 
curtained door is unbarred, the hand extended, 
the comer enters with oft-rejected alms that 
are now taken np with tearful eyes. There is 
no power like this. The Saviour was kind su- 
premely, and it was this in his looks and words 
that throw an all-powerful spell over curious 
multitudes, and that which sends his truth on 
with grateful acceptance from age to age. It 
has been eo, if we mistake not, of all success- 
ful reformers and benefactors. This is the 
secretof the mother’s unmeasured influence and 
the minister’s blessed wooing. It is the gen- 
eral's control and the orator’s broad sweep. 
Kind words, and kind deeds, and kind people 
are not soon forgotten, but they faithfully fol- 
low on through all the way of life like angels 
of mercy ! 

Then be kind. Companions, whose beings 
are leagued to form one harmonious indiscerp- 
tibility, who lean upon each other for mutual 
support, let sympathetic mildness dwell the 
reigning god of your connubial temples. Pa- 
rents, the vine of the tender branches, the 
nourisher and molder of these opening buds of 
immortality, gently cherish your little ones as 
gems to be garlanded for the Master’s crown. 
Teachers, as important shepherds to important 
folds, kindly lead the tender lambs that the 
Good Shepherd took up in his own arms and 
smiled upon with his own gladsome eyes. 
Ministers of truth, above all others, be kind as 
was your illustrious Leader. When your 
charges digress or harden, rather weep than fret 
over the common misfortunes of men. And 
let all men of all classes and habits learn kind- 
ness. Cherish evermore upon the soil of your 
hearts this gracious growth, and its faithful 
boughs will load your lives with its perennial 
fruit, and spread its adumbrating wings over 
all your precincts. Thus, as life’s drudgeries 
wear away and near the vailing sunset, from 
above new stars will peep forth, and from be- 
neath new disclosures spring up, till the toils 


and frets of mortality are covered over with 
the medicinal dews of an upward career! 
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COMMODORE ANDREW H. FOOTE. 
PHRENOLUGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of Commodore Foote indicates- 
vigor of constitution and good general health. 
His Temperament is strong, steady, and endur- 
ing. His excitability is not great; hence he 
always has command of his own powers and 
talents. His head is large, not in the base of 
the brain merely, butin the top-head, He has 
the organs large which give force of charac- 
ter; but they are not so overpowering in their 
influence as to deprive him of self-possession 
and perfect control of his feelings. His Cau- 
tiousness appears to be large, which, joined to 
large Causality and Constructiveness, leads 
him to plan with prudence and skill, so as not 
to make mistakes and be led into difficulty. : 7 
He bas a fair degree of Self-Esteem, which PORTRAIT OF COMMODORE ANDREW H, FOOTE. 
gives him confidence in his ability; still, in 
manner and language, he is modest and ju- | large, He loves justice, seeks todo right, feels 
dicious. His Moral organs, as a class, are | that every right motive and upright action is 
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sauctioned by God and approved by all good 
men. His Firmness is large; hence his feel- 
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ings are steady, determined, and constant, and 
he is qualified to bear hardships, trials, fa- 


tigues, and privations without complaint or dis-. 


couragement. His Veneration is large; hence 
he has strong religious feeling, a sentiment of 
reverence, devotion, and respect. His Benevo- 
lence and Spirituality being large, he has kind- 
ness and sympathy for suffering, and a ten- 
dency to appreciate whatever belongs to the 
domain of the spiritual and religious, which 
gives him reliance on supernatural guidance 
and support. 

He has a first-rate judgment of character, 
understands men at the first glance, and is 
qualified to act upon and through others suc- 
cessfully, because he knows how to touch the 
springs of mental action and emotion in each 
man so that each shall choose to conform to 
his wishes. This is one element of his popu- 
larity with his subordinates, however various 
their traits of eharacter. 

He has very large reasoning organs. His 
Comparison is uneommonly well developed; 
hence he analyzes and discriminates sharply. 
His Causality enables him to reason well from 
firat principles, to understand the why and 
wherefore of everything that falls within the 
sphere of his mental grasp; he is naturally a 
philosopher—jong-headed—a clear and forcible 
thinker, and able to look far ahead and pro- 
vide for contingencies. His Memory is fairly 
developed, but it is more natural for him to 
reason from first principles than it is to gather 
up history or copy others by imitation; he 
falls back upon his own resources, applies his 
thoughts and planning talent to the case in 
point, and reaches conclusions in hisown way, 
independently. His Perceptives are large; he 
gathers knowledge of external nature rapidly 
and correctly. He is a good talker, can tell 
his thoughts and explain his motives readily 
and weil, He enjoys mirth and amusement, 
is quick to appreciate a joke, and responds 
mirtbfully and wittily, as occasion requires. 
The leading qualities of his mind and char- 
acter are originality and sound common sense, 
clearness and force of thought, kindness, sym- 
pathy, respect, determination, integrity, pru- 
dence, energy, and strong affection. There 
seem to be few weaknesses in his nature. 
We rarely find a man zo self-posseased, settled, 
determined, stable, moral, cool, prudent, 
thoughtful, and brave. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The man whose name stands at the head of 
this sketch is a type of the Christian geutle- 
man. At this writing he is the hero of the 
war; his deeds are productive of vast benefit 
to the nation, his achievements have added 
honor to his country’s flag, and in him the 
navy shines resplendent, as in the days of De- 
catur, Perry, and theelder Porter. His fellow- 
citizens may well be proud of him, and it is 
with a desire to acquaint them more thorough- 
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ly with his merit, that we present the follow- 
ing facts. 

Andrew H. Feote is a native of the loyal 
State of Connecticut, and son of the veteran 
Senator, ex-Governor Samuel A. Foote. Forty 
years ago, young Foote, then a lad fifteen 
years of age, entered the navy of the United 
States with the commission of midshipman. 
His parents intended him for the law, his 
mind seemingly being peeuliarly fitted for the 
mastery and successful application of the prin- 
ciples of that science, and it was with regret 
that his teachers relinquished the idea of a 
legal training. From his mother, a woman of 
superior intellect and of the warmest affec- 
tions, he received the first rudiments of his 
education, upon which, at the academy, he 
built a stratum of homely knowledge, which 
would in its turn have served as the founda- 
tion for the elaborate structure which his 
parents were so anxious to see. 

His first and most enduring passion, how- 
ever, was for the sea. From his earliest boy- 
hood he longed to be a sailor, to seek far-off 
countries, and to enjoy the untrammeled free- 
dom which followers of that calling are popu- 
larly supposed to possess. 

His parents, finding the wish unconquerable, 
wirely yielded their preference, and aided him 
in securing hir commission. In those days 
midshipmen were not allowed to idle away 
their time or to pass it pleasantly on shore, 
but were kept at work for a purpose; their 
duties were the mastering of such knowledge, 
general and detail, as in time of need would 
be of service to the government whose liber- 
ality provided the means wherewith this edu- 
cation might be secured. 

So soon, therefore, as the young man had 
mounted his buttons, he was ordered to report 
to Commodore Gregory, a sailor of the olden 
time and type, who was then about to make a 
cruise to and around the East Indies in search 
of some rovers of the sea, who had dared 
to harm a Salem ship. On this first cruise 
the traits of character whicl: have since marked 
him as an unobtrusive gentleman, a soldier of 
dauntless courage, vigor, and perseverance, 
and an officer of skill and sagacity, of quick- 
ness of perception, and of prompt and resolute 
execution of his purposes, were clearly ob- 
servable, and while his boundless good-nature 
and his never-failing fund of anecdote made 
him popular with the youngsters, the enthu- 
siasm with which he applied himself to all 
that was theoretical, scientific, or practical in 
his profession, obtained for him the commenda- 
tion and approval of his immcdiate instructors 
and superior officers. 

The greater portion of his time on this first 
absence from home was spent iu seeking, 
overtaking, and punishing the pirates of whom 
we spoke above. For a period of six months 
he, in common with the rest of the subordi- 
nate officers, went hither and thither in open 
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boats, penetrating recret hiding - places, hunt- 
ing literally their prey, and securing for them- 
selves a vast amount of experimental training, 
such as years of deck-duty or forecastle tuition 
would fail to impart. He was present at the 
notable destruction of the pirate rendezvous 
in the East Indies, and as one of the officers 
of the ship John Adams, took an active and 
honorable part in that fearful fight, the details 
of which have made a generation of school- 
boys shiver or flush, as might be their nature, 
and which will long be considered as one of 
the most laurelistic feats of our always gallant 
navy. . 

Shortly after thie he made a three years’ 
cruise upon the coast of Africa, the duty of his 
ship being to watch for slavers. This is not a 
pleasant duty, nor one which often secures for 
either officers or sailors reputation or prize- 
money. The case of Lieutenant Foote—his 
promotion having been secured with unusual 
celerity—was different. Having an instinct- 
ive loathing of all things whioh tended to 
establish the peculiar institution, and being 
moreover conscientiously opposed to a strength- 
ening of the national bone of contention, he did 
what others go to do, viz., watch for slavers, 
and as a natural consequence overhauled and 
captured three of the most notorious vessels in 
the trade, 

Whether his somewhat unusually vigorous 
course of procedure with this class of people 
was the cause or not, we know not, but for 
some reason he was recalled from that post, 
and was shortly sent to China, where he was 
stationed during the war which was waged 
between that power and the allied forces of 
England and France. It was while lying off 
Canton in the ship Portsmouth, that he was 
enabled to render most signal service to his 
countrymen, and secure high praise for his 
efficient gallantry. 

The American factories were in great dan- 
ger; every hour disclosed new evidences of 
Chinese hostility ; and the residents deeming 
a longer stay unwire, appealed to Lieutenant 
Foote for protection. He at once went on 
shore with a body of marines, and afforded 
such aid as rendered the abandonment of the 
factories by their owners unnecessary, and 
was about half-way back to the ship, having 
with him a missionary, when the Chinese bat- 
terces fired upon him. Somewhat surprised at 
this, but supposing it to be a mistake, he raised 
the stars and stripes, a proceeding which rath- 
er stimulated than detracted from the accuracy 
of the hostile range. 

Lieutenant Foote at once reported the affair 
to Commodore Armstrong, who, in consulta- 
tion, advised negotiation and diplomatic cor- 
respondence. This did not chime with Foote’s 
ideas, and he urged with characteristic vehe- 
mence that he be permitted without delay to 
open upon the batteries, as he was convinced 
that iron and lead were by far the best 
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peacemakers in the world.” Over-persuaded 
by his arguments, the Commodore granted the 
request, and Foote, burning with impatience 
to avenge the insult put upon his flag, returned 
to his ship. He at once had her moved up to 
within 700 yards of the fort, and then poured 
in upon it such a stream of shot and shell that 
in a very short space of time the Mongolian 
banner fell. He at once occupied the fort, and 
having convinced the hasty belligerents that 
so long as he was in command of s ship, 
neither American missionaries nor the United 
States flag could be insulted with impunity, 
he made terms, and returned to bis vessel. 

With the title of commander, he was placed 
in charge of the Brooklyn Navy-yard—a posi- 
tion invariably bestowed upon officers Whose 
services entitle them to marked honor and 
regard. During his residence at the yard he 
made a most favorable impression upon all 
who came in contact with him, professionally 
or socially. As a business man, he was 
prompt, reliable, and efficient ; as an executive 
officer, capable and exact; while as a com- 
panion he was, as always, most instructively 
entertaining. 

The fact that from early life he has been 
not only a professing, but a working Christian, 
is not the least interesting one in the history 
of his career. He was, while a boy, truthful, 
ingenuous, and honorable; as a youtb, he 
maintained ever an upright bearing. an unsul- 
lied reputation, and a clear, unstained record ; 
as a man, he is noted for his unobtrusive piety, 
his unaffected and tempered zeal in holy things, 
and a constant desire to be recognized and 
known as a servant in the cause of the Re- 
deemer. His total-abstinence principles have 
subjected him to some ridicule, but bave been 
the subject of more commendation, and the 
seed from which results most beneficial to 
companions and inferiors have sprung. While 
in command of the Navy-yard he took an 
active part in religious meetings, attended and 
conducted prayer-meetings, and was always a 
welcome speaker at the Union gatherings for 
prayer during 1857-8. Were we at liberty to 
make public the many cases of reform which 
were instigated, encouraged, and developed by 
him during his service in this one sphere of 
duty, we could not only fill columns with in- 
structive matter, but open wide the eyes of 
many of the good sailor's personal friends, 
from whom even those deeds are concealed. 

But although Commander Foote has, in the 
successive grades of midshipman, passed mid- 
shipman, lieutenant, and commander, done 
good service under the flag of our country, it 
was reserved for the great rebellion to be the 
theater upon which his genius, executive 
power, vigor, and indomitable perseverance 
should most fully develop; thereby enabling 
him, while he did a glorious work for his na- 
tive land, to win for himself and his children 
an imperishable fame. 
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Next to General Fremont, to Commander 
Foote belongs the credit of the gunboat scheme, 
the Western flotilla, and the triumphant suc- 
cess which has altended the skillful usage of 
those once-despised meaus of offzuse. 

At the time when secretaries were plotting, 
and generals were caucusing, and Congress- 
men were talking, and politicians lying against 
and about Gen. Fremout and his wasteful con- 
struction of gunboats, Commander Foote was 
in constant and friendly correspondence with 
him concerning the self-same matters, and to- 
gether they achieved the beginning of the end. 
The one planned and directed, the other exe- 
cuted, with what foresight and judgment, and 
with what ability aud success, the country is 
how witnessing, 

His recent victories are fresh in the memory 
of the nation, as also ought to be the fact that 
while colonels are made generale, and briga- 
dier-generals are made major-generals. on the 
slightest possible provocation, this admirable, 
who should be admiral, officer holds but the 
rank and pay with which he accepted the com- 
mand of the Mississippi fleet. And not only 
this, but at the moment when this article is 
being written, its subject is suffering acute 
agonies with along-neglected wound. Injured 
seriously during the bombardment at Donel- 
son. he patriotically pressed forward, regard- 
less of himself, until his strength failed h'm. 
A temporary relief from duty was taken that 
his wound might be dressed, and then on 
crutches he again pressed on. Now we hear 
that the order of his atiending surgeon in- 
duced him to inform the Navy Departinent of 
his suffering and dangerous condition, and to 
ask relief, This has been refused, and it is a 
question of no light importance whether his 
limb alone will be sacrificed, or possibly his 
life and valuable services be taken away at a 
time when they are most needed by his coun- 
try. It is not necessary that the deeds of valor, 
the acts of heroism, the feats of prodigy per- 
formed at Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, or Is- 
land No. 10 should be recounted ; let it suffice 
to recall them, and in that way add fuel to 
the flame which burns incense to him from the 
altar of a grateful country. 

The navy of this country has always done 
nobly ; in former times, Jones, Porter, Deca- 
tur, and Perry, and their gallant brethren, 
gained for themselves names forever to be re- 
membered, while they established as a world- 
admitted fact that the navy of the United 
States must be esteemed, and should be re- 
spected ; and in these later days, when our foes 
are they of our own house, Stringham and Du- 
pont, Porter and Foote, are again showing to 
the same world-audience, that as it was then, 
60 is it now. 

We present Commander Foote as thus far 
being the man of the time, and while we but 
join the universal harmony of praise which is 
given him, we risk nothing in predicting that 
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History, that much-abused but truthful deme, 
will do her part toward proving that though 
republics are ungrateful, the records of great 
events place actors on their proper level; aud, 
full justice being done, we are very much 
mistaken if, in this instance, our Foote does 
not stand at the head.— Independent. 


— 
OLD AGB. 


Tux very old man loves the sunshine and 
the fire, the arm-chair and the shady nook. 
A rude wind would jostle the fall-grown apple 
from ita bough, full-ripe, full-colored, too. 
The internal characteristics correspond. Gene- 
ral activity is less. Salient love of new things 
and of new persons, which lit the young man’a 
heart, fades away. He thinks the old is bet - 
ter. He is not venturesome; he keeps at 
home. Passion once stung him into quickened 
life; now that gadfly is no more buzzing 
in his ears. Madame De Stael finds compen- 
sation in science for the decay of the passion 
that once fired her blood; heathen Socrates, 
seventy years old, thanks the gods that he is 
now free from that “ravenous beast“ which 
had disturbed his philosophic meditations for 
many years. Romance is the child of pasaion 
and imagination; the sudden father that, the 
long protracting mother this. Old age has 
little romance. Ouly some rare man, like 
Wiihelm von Humboldt, keeps it still fresh in 
hi» bosom. 

Iu intellectual matters, the old man loves 
to recall old times, tu revive his favorite old 
meu—uno new oues half so fair. So in Homer, 
Nestor, who is the oldest of the Greeks, 18 
always talking of the old times, before the 
grandfathers of the men then living had come 
into being— not such as live in these degene- 
rate days.“ Verse-loving John Quincy Adams 
turns off from Byron and Shelley and Wie- 
land and Goethe, and returns to Pope. Elder 
Brewster expects to hear St. Martin's and Old 
Hundred chanted in heaven. To him heaven 
comes in the long-used musical tradition. The 
middle-aged man looks around at the present ; 
he has found out that it is a hard world; he 
hopes lens and works more. The old man 
looks back on the field he has trod. This is 
the tree I planted; this is my footstep.“ And 
he loves his home, his old carriage, cat, dog, 
staff, and friend. 

In lands where the vine grows, I have seen 
an old man sit all day long, a sunny autumn 
day, before his cottage door, in a great arm- 
chair, his old dog crouched at his feet, in the 
genial sun. The autumn winds played in the 
old man’s venerable hairs ; above him, on the 
wall, purpling in the sunlight, hung the full 
clusters of grape, ripening and maturing yet 
more. The two were just alike; the wind 
stirred the vine-leaves, and they fell; stirred 
the old man’s hair, and it whitened yet more. 
Both were waiting for the spirit in them to be 
fuily ripe. The young man looks forward ; 
the old man looks back. How long the sha- 
dows lie in the setting sun, the steeple, a mile 
long, reaching across the plain, as the sun 
stretches out the hill in grotesque dimensions ! 
So are the events of life in the old man’s con- 
heodore Parker. 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 5. 


Harrawavuky, the New Zealand chief, of 
whom the annexed engraving is an excellent 
likeness, had a head about twenty-two inches 
in circumference. He was very broad built 
and stocky ; his height was nearly six feet, his | 
His or- | 


weight nearly two hundred pounds. 


PORTRAIT OF HARNAWAURY. 


ganization, though compact afd solid, was 
gross and rough; his motions were slow but 
strong: his walk the most awkward, clumsy, 
and ungainly. Such a temperament could not 
possibly manifest much mind ; all his feelings 
must be gross and coarse, all his perceptions 
obtuse, and his ideas dull, The curved lines 
soen on the face are marks of the tattoo, by 
which, in part, his royalty is designated. 
What a brutal mouth! what an animal nose! 
and though his head rises in the center, at 
Firmness and Veneration, the base of his brain 
is extremely large, and the reflective intellect 
moderate. 

The side view of his head does not indi- 
cate, as does his bust, the full breadth and 
basilar predominance of his brain. He was a 
perfect specimen of sensuality; not only his 
nose and mouth, but his neck and the whole 
contour of his person indicate a preponderance 
of the animal, rarely if ever found among the 
Caucasian race. His hair was very coarse 
and black, and lay in heavy waves, evincing 
great endurance and hardihood. If cannibal- 
ism could be practiced by any tribe, certainly 
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the specimen before us would seem adapted to | reader. No more so than that cannibalism 


so bratal a practice. 

The following incident was related by Cap- 
tain S——, of New Bedford, Mass. (who has 
for a number of years been engaged in the 
whaling business), in regard to the character 
of the New Zealanders: 

“While on the coast of New Zealand, on a 
whaling voyage, not long 
since, during a calm of several 
days, we had occasion to go 
on shore in order to procure 
refreshments ; and being well 
armed, and keeping a good 
look-out, apprehended no dif- 
culty, although aware of their 
barbarous dispositions. It was 
a calm, pleasant morning 
when the sbip was anchored 
off at a little distance from 
the island. The small boat 
being lowered into the water, 
six men proceeded to the 
shore, where they remained 
until the tide had left their 
boat quite high on land. At 
this time there was no one to 
be seen except their own com- 
pany, Consequently they felt 
perfectly safe. Soon, how- 
ever, they observed several 
canoes, full of armed natives, 
rounding a point of land and 
moving directly toward them, 
which not a little alarmed 
them, and all hands joined at 
once and got the boat off into 
the water and pulled toward 
the ship. After waiting a lit- 
tle, our solicitude subsided on 
seeing the canoes making toward the shore at 
the same place where we had just pushed off. 
At a reasonable distance we halted, to watch 
the movements of the savages. As soon as 
they had landed, several men were seen to con- 
duct from one of the canoes a girl about six- 
teen years of age, who was a prisoner, and 
had just been taken from a neighboring tribe. 
Around her they soon formed a ring and com- 
menced a war-dance, which continued about 
twenty minutes, when a war-whoop was given, 
in which all seemed to join, and which sum- 
moned their chief to the spot where they had 
assembled to join in the horrid festival. After 
pausing a moment the chief picked up a stone 
and struck his victim on the head, which in- 
stantly brought her to the ground, He then, 
with his thumbs, gouged out her eyes and ate 
them in the manner of his tribe. This is al- 
ways practiced, it being their uniform custom 
whenever they capture those of other tribes. 
He then gave directions to have the fire made 
and the victim cooked, on which soon after 
they all feasted.” 

Impossible!“ exclaims an incredulous 


which we know they practiced. Such barbar- 
ity makes us shudder, yet is actually practiced ; 
and the form in which this story is told is by 
no means improbable, especially when we be- 
hold a phrenological development exactly 
adapted to commit these barbarous practices. 
The following, clipped from a newspaper, 
purports to be a translation of one of their na- 
tional songs, and is in keeping with their de- 
velopments and character. The first word is 
much like our word halloo, and probably means 
the same—a partial evidence (hat all the na- 
tions of the earth had one common language 
originally, and of course primitive origin. 


A NEW ZEALAND S0NG. 


Walloto! Waliolo! 
Love white man, and eat bim too! 
Stranger white, but mat no matter! 
Brown man fat, but white man fatter! 
Put bim on hot stone and bake him! 
Crisp and crackling soon we'll make him! 
Round and round the dainty goes ; 
Cut his fingers! eat bls toes! 
His body shall our palates tickle! 
Then we'll put hla bead in pickle! 

CHORDS. 

On the while man dine and sup, 
Whot your teeth and eat bim up! 

Mrs. H., a cast of whose head is illustrated 
by the engraving, shows extraordinary Con- 
sciéntiousness and 
very weak Firm- 
ness. So anxious 
was she to do right, 
yet so undecided in 
her character, that 
she was constantly 
\ vacillating between 
a very great anxiety 
to be just and cor- 
rect in all her con- 
duct, and such a degree of irresolution as kept 
her constantly undecided. 

Next we have the bust of MaxwELL, who 
had enormous propensities, and a fair devel- 
opment of the moral organs. Under favorable 
circumstances, such heads evince compara- 
tively good conduct and character, but under 
temptation they easily fall away from the line 
of rectitude, 

In early life Maxwell was bailiff in the 
town of Ayr, Scotland. He afterward be- 
came a soldier, and while under military 
discipline his conduct was correct. After 
leaving the army, and becoming entirely free 
from control, he joined a band of robbers, of 
which he became the chief, and was finally 
arrested and hung. 

There was nothing that seemed to sur- 
prise him so much as the difference between his 
conduct in the former and the latter part of his 
life. ‘Oh, sir,” said he, ‘ how little can we 
know of faturity! When I was in the office 
of the magistrate of Ayr, I no more thought of 
coming to this end than of becoming king of 
England !“ 


MRS. H, 
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On looking at this engraving of the cast 
of the hoad of Ramaonun Roy, we find Ama- 
tiveness, Love of Approbation, and Combat- 
iveness large; a coronal) region of the first 
class, except that Veneration and Hope are not 
so well developed as Benevolence and Consci- 
entiousness ; we find, too, an intellectual re- 
gion of great size, and great Firmness aud 


RAMMOHUN ROY, 


Self-Esteem. Rammohun Roy was a Hindoo 
of noble family. His manners were polite 
and dignified, and toward the fair sex he mani- 
fested unvarying and refined courtesy. Brought 
up in the Hindoo religion, he was early dissat- 
isfied with its doctrines and observances, and 
drew upon himself the enmity of the Brah- 
mins and the opposition of his own family by 
the boldness with which he called in question 
the validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindoos and the burning of widows. Throw- 
ing off the superstitious creed of his fathers, 
he studied the Bible, and became convinced of 
the truth of the Christian religion. That he 
might the more successfully pursue his studies, 
he learned, almost without assistance, the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, pursu- 
ing his investigations from one point to another, 
till he finally settled down into the moral 
teachings of Christianity and the unity of 
God. He tried to convert his countrymen, 
but found them incapable altogether of appre- 
ciating the law of evidence. Did he describe 
to them the miracles of Christ, they told him 
of the still greater miracles their books re- 
corded. Did he tell them of mysteries, their 
sacred books contained still profounder myste- 
ries; but the moral teachings of Christianity 
were incomparably superior to those of the 
Hindoo books, and he determined to draw the 
attention of his countrymen to these, Accord- 
ingly he collated and classified all the sayings 
of Christ, and published them in a book called 
the “ Precepts of Jesus, and an admirable one 
itis. Now all this is in exact accordance with 
his developments. Had his Veneration been 
as large as his other moral sentiments, it is 
probable that he would not have been able to 


\ throw off the superstitions in which he had 
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been educated, When studying the Christian 
religion, he did it with a zeal and research to 
be expected from his large brain aud great in- 
tellect ; then, in exact accordance with his or- 
ganization, he settled down into the moral pre- 
cepts as the sum and substance of Christianity. 
In contrast with Harrawauky, the coarse- 
grained Fejee chief, we have the bust of Rev. 
WILLIAM ELLE- 
ny CHANNING. 
The keen tex- 
ture of this 
great and good 
man betokened 
the highest or- 
der of cerebral 
and nervous 
susceptibility. 
His head was 
very large com- 
pared with his 
body; his men- 
tality greatly 
predomiuated 
over and con- 
sumed his vi- 
tality. He had 
a clear, exalled, 
and active mind 
—the most live- 
ly, emotional, 
and refined seu- 
timents. The 
upper part of 
his brain was 
broad as well as 
high, indicating 
immense Ideal- 
ity, Causality, 
Mirthfulness, 
Constructive- 
ness, and the 
organs which 
give tone to civ- 
ilization. Compare his head in this respect 
with Harrawauky, and how vast the difference! 
Bat the head of the savage was broad at the 
base, while that of Channing was narrow. 
Dr. Channing was born at Newport, R. I., in 
1778. As a boy, he was both handsome in 
person and lovely in spirit. From boyhood he 
seemed imbued with religious reverence, and 
he loved to study theological questions. He 
graduated from Harvard College, in 1798, 
with the highest honors of his class. Having 
taught in Richmond, Va., for two years, he 
was elected, in 1801, regent in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and soon after commenced preaching. 
He was settled over the Federal Street society, 
iu Boston, an office which he filled for thirty- 
nine years—till his death, in Bennington, Vt., 
in 1842, while journeying for his health. 
In stature he was small in health feeble, 
having all his ife eaffered from dyspepsia. 
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In speaking, his voice was low and faint at 
first, and rose as his mind warmed with his 
subject, till it became clear and thrilling. He 
was the personification of justice, benevolence, 
and truth; as a biographer says of him, “ he 
was Jove and reason combined. In purity, 
chastity, and the principal of all the moral 
Virtues he was au exainple to all, and a prac- 


REV. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


tical rebuke to most.“ He belonged to the 
Unitarian denomination, 

The next is the bust of Josern Hume, who, 
for a long time, stood almost alone in the Eu- 
glish Parliament in his schemes of finaucial 
reform. His intellect enabled him to become 
master of the financial details of a great em- 
pire, and to expose abuses with such force and 
clearuess that, though he was defeated, he 
shamed ministers from extravagance and forced 
them to economy and a better financial system. 
He had immense Firmness and Self-Esteem, 
with a very strong development of the percep- 
tive intellet. He was firm as a rock, though 
for years surrounded by a vast majority of op- 


ponents. He had a cool temperament and un- 
common strength of physical constitution, to- 
gether with a head of enormous size. Had he 
been possessed of the fire of Pitt, or the earn- 
est enthosiasm of Burke, he would have 
carried his points triumphantly, 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND KNOWLEDGE. 
SEVENTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


lr the principles by whieh the present at- 
tempt to analyze some of our ideas has been 
conducted, be trie ones, and if the farther 
principles requisite can also be found and 
added, then, with sufficient time and study we 
should finally be enabled to work through the 
analysis of all possible forms of idea and com- 
binations of thought. This is the goal to be 
attained. But the great body of possible forms 
of idea and combinations of thought have 
already their place in language. The mental 
products mre expressed in symbols; and the 
symibols are treasured up, and placed us often 
as we desire before our consciousnens—through 
the eye—in printed volumes, Some of those 
symbolized ideas meet us over and over again. 
in every chapler or page; others are moro 
rarely met, perliaps contined within special 
treatises. If there are new forme of idea and 
new combinations of thought, and there oon 
tinvally are, these also rapidly lake their place 
in printed pages, or else they vanish, and era 


unknown until re-ihought by xoma other mind, | 


Then, aside from our own consciousness, mud 
aided by it in the way of comprehension, $l 
follows that, if we would analyze complex 
ideas and thought, we shall Hod our material 
at hand in—and in practicab|« form, mainly in 
—books, or generally, Written and printed yom 
position, To change wecordingly our abité- 
ment of the end to be sought, thea, I say it is 
to arrive at the ability to analyse ihe ideas and 
thoughts in any or ull writlen or printed com- 
position; and hence, necessarily at lhe lust, in 
every sentence, and in every significant word. 
For, to look at the subject iu another light 
surely every word is but the symbol of an idea 
of some sort, simple or complex, substantive or 
relative, objective or subjective, or of some 
part in a needful circumlocution by which 
several symbols shall be taken together to ex- 
pressone such idea, Hence, generally, we say 
every distinct meaning of every word corre- 
sponds to a given movement or product of a 
given faculty or combination of them. Every 
possible utterance has its psychologic fountain, 
and value. Every Locos is but one phase of 
myriad-sided speech, by which a correspond- 
ing phase of a myriad-sided psycHe, or thought- 
feeling, struggles to utter itself. Then, of 
necessity, a competent analysis will trace 
finally every uttered idea or combination, and 
every part of its total contents, back to that 
faculty or group of faculties which, as im- 
pulse prompted, or as intelligent power formed, 
expressed, and can on occasion re-apprehend 
and variously employ it. So that the time 
will come when we shall see how amusing it 
is, that one should hunt through a book to find 
a few illustrations of the action of the mental 
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faculties; since, rightly comprehended, every 
sentence, and every particle even that has any 
significance, is but the expression of a faculty 
or of faculties. Such expression we may liken 
to wonderful Aladdin’s palaces, of which the 
whole structure and the whole substance are 
but one material—erystallized Mind—ideas, 
caught and fixed in certain of their thousand 
changing or wonted connections, at touch of the 
expressive faculty, just as the wandering invis- 
ible vapors are at some instant canght and 
transfixedjin beautiful forma upon our window- 
panes, at the touch of cold. From such digres- 
sion, however, let us return to our analysis : 
d. — Eaqvatity (approximate). — Recalling 
the conclusion previously reached, that know- 
ings of likeness and of differences of objects 
perceived have a simultaneous origin and 
common root with all the perceptions them- 
selves, we shall, without here further examin- 
ing the ideas of these relations—Likeness, 
Difference—take it for granted that, in case of 
many of the perceptions already considered, 
Liè rana relational conceptions of like- 
tions and difference can already have been dis- 
tineily appreciated in the mind; or that they 
are at least ready la be appreciated, as soon as 
Il hos resehed tho required stage of conscious 
aud sell-directed effort. Further, I assume 
Uist all ovr observation of children, and of un- 
oultivaled er savage races, conspires in estab- 
ing it os alaw of ihe order of their appear- 


| ance, that the Reremblance-knowing faculty 


(Compare) ie active, and furnishes the 
mad with many of ita results, before the 
faculty (commonly in- 
cluded wader Wit) comes efficiently into exer- 
The likenesses and differences of all the 
young mind's perceptions, or simple ideas, are 
in the ideas; but it will first consciously ap- 
prehend the likenesses. As illustrations fa- 
miliar enough, the child at the age when just 
beginning to talk, is well satisfied with calling 
a pictured human figure, “man; a toy, 
“horse; and the stranger, ‘papa; and 
savage tribes name things from their likenesses, 
however crude, the names coming down to us; 
so that a single word, like “ foot, or “ head,” 
cap,“ or cover,“ continues to be applied to 
scores of intrinsically very unlike things. 
Discriminations are required in great mulli- 
tude, it is true; but they grow up later, and 
come to anything like completeness only in 
adult and cultivated communities, and in adult 
and highly active individual minds. Now, 
the important result of this view for us here, 
is, that objects can be known as like, inde- 
pendently of and apart from any knowing of 
them as not different, The one manner of 
knowing does not imply nor necessitate the 
other. The two faculties concerned look in 
different ways; and even if they grasp pre- 
cisely the same substantive conception, they 
do so from opposite sides of it. The one is 
positive and individual, as much as the other. 
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And in fact, to assert of two things that they 
are identical needs not be the same as assort- 
ing that they are nowise different; although I 
grant that identity, being an exact idea, usually 
implies previous co-operation of Discrimination 
with Comparison. 

I am, therefore, unable to agree with Mr, 
Herbert Spencer in his account (see his 
it Essays, etc..”’) of the origin of this idoa, 
equality. He calls attention to the fact that, 
in the earliest experience of savage men, 
there must occur a frequent observation of 
objects which differ so little na to be indis- 
tinguishable,” Thus, the savage killing sev- 
eral creatures and then desiring to identify 
them, would often find himself unable to tell 
one from the other. Hence, Mr. Spencer 
thinks, the origin of the notion of equality! 
In other words, he says, we call things equal 
—whether they be lines, angles, weights, 
temperatures, sounds, or colors — when they 
produce in us sensations not distinguishable 
from each other. He forgets to inquire whether, 
first of all, and with no thought or effort at 
distinguishing them, the sensations can not be 
LIKE or THE SAME AS each other; and whether 
this positive likeness is not just as sure n 
ground of mental reproduction, recognition, 
and judgment, as any indistinguishablencss ; 
which latter, though it exists where perfect 
likeness does, is still not the same form of 
thought. And in fact, elsewhere he relies, and 
largely, on this very original apprehension of 
a likeness between our sensations, as the basis 
of his explanation of perception, memory, 
classification, and even reasoning. But the 
most fatal objection to Spencet's view is in 
this—that if equality is not a substantial and 
positive thing in itself, but only the absence of 
all distinguishableness, then the basis of all 
mathematical reasoning and of the whole 
superstructure of mathematics consists in a 
mere negation—in an inability of the mind to 
discover difference in certain perceptions or 
conceptions! On the contrary, the basis and 
ground of mathematics is in positive and real 
coneeptions, as much so as in case of all other 
real scionces. Among those conceptions, is 
this one that we call sameness, likeness (in high 
degree), or essential, though not always abso- 
lute, identity. This is the real basis, althongh, 
as we shall hereafter see, the knowing and ex- 
clusion of difference must afterward come in, 
to give it exactness, 

This relation, sameness, then, is discoverable 
or knowable in many of our early, as after- 
ward in later, conceptions. We recognize 
sameness or likeness in two offorts, or in any 
forma that the knowings of the Effort faculty 
can take. So far, the relation is extremely 
vague ; and sois the idea. If the mind strives 
to realize to itself what is the likeness it con- 
ceives in this case, I believe it will be found 
to be a likeness of the magnitudes of the two 
efforts. This L take to be the simplest form of 
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the idea, Equality, as applied to knowings of 
efforts, resistances, ete. Equality, properly 
speaking, is not mere likeness of any two 
things, as sounds, colors, ete.; it is just this, 
primarily and properly—I(ckeness of magnitudes. 
Of course, then, we can know it of Space also, 
and of all the various cognitions to which we 
can apply the thought of magnitude. Thus 
are revealed at the same time the elements and 
the origin of this idea. Written as a concep- 
tion it is 4 Resemblance (Magnitude) ; and 
with reference to the faculties successively 
concerned in giving it, it may be written in 
like manner; or, using the common names, 
4 Comparison (Size) 7. Let us remember 
that this is not yet exact, but only rough, 
“lumped,” or approximative equality; and 
that when this, as our.measure, is applied to 
its objects, we shall have such expressions of 
the. complex processes, as, 4 lesemblance 
(Magnitude (Effort) ) p, 4 Resembiance (Mag- 
nitude (Extended (Place) )) }, ete.; the last 
named of these being the expression for equal- 
ity of spaces. 

F. — Numper.— Before 4 equality }, or 
measure, now arrived at, could be employed 
in actual monsurements of any but equal mag- 
nitudes, or those to which the application of 
the measure ence serves to give the result of 
the comparison, men must have obtained 
another form of conception—that of repetition 
of a magnitude or value, and of the results 
thence following. This repetition is the essence 
and basie of counting, and in a word, of 
Number. Under what sort of conditions was 
this conception likely to have its origin? Mr. 
Speneer rightly says that the first clear numer- 
ical conception must have been that of Two— 
of duality. For this simple conception of two, 
as the meaning and force of any 14-1, is not 
merely the first step possible above the- one:“ 
but beyond that, it is the step indispensable to 
a comprehension of all higher numbers, so that 
the mathematician now well knows that in 
this formula, 1+-1=2, we have the germ of all 
possible arithmetical relations and processes ; 
and still further, it is not until this step has 
been taken, that even the one can acquire its 
true character and meaning. But what is 
necessary to the first grasping of this idea, 
two? Mr. Spencer thinks it grew up, and 
necessarily, along with the conceptions of like- 
ness and equality; hence, out of the same 
conditions. He says it is by a modern process 
of abstraction that we “ apply numbers to an- 
equal units, as the furniture at a sale; and 
be adds the somewhat superfiuous remark, 
that “no true results can be brought out by 
calculation with units of this order!“ In 
order that thinge should be capable of enu- 
meration, at the first, as now, he thinks they 
must have been more or less alike; and that 
the ideas of number did probably first arise in 
connection with like or equal magnitudes, seen 

chiefly in organic objects. These statements 
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are still vague, and allow room for opposite 
conclusions ; but their intention is, as the eon- 
text shows, to claim that generalization neces- 
sarily precedes number. If this be so, the 
likeness or equality is an element in the con- 
ception, Number: and this is then not a sim- 
ple conception, nor the knowing of an individ- 
ual, independent faeulty. Phrenologieal ob- 
servations show, however, that so far from the 
power of appreciating numbers and their more 
obvious relations depending on Comparison, 
or other reasoning faculty, it in truth varies 
in strength independently of that of any or all 
of the reasoning faculties ; so far so, that it is 
even remarkable how often arithmetical pro- 
digies, to whom numbers are the most vivid 
and sure of all their conceptions, are quite de- 
ficient in the reasoning powers, and quite in- 
capable of those generalizations in experience, 
or in subjects of natural history, which dis- 
tinguish the man of large Comparison (Re- 
semblance-knowing) in practical life or scien- 
tific pursuits. But I am unable, from grounds 
of direct mental observation, to admit Mr. 
Spencer’s view. I find that others and myself, 
if we have things in the largest sense in mind, 
as the basis of enumeration, as readily and 
as naturally count up the most unlike objects, 
as the most Jike. No effort whatever of at- 
tention, abstraction, or reasoning is required 
for this result. And to take the case of the 
rudest savage, who, hunting with a club, has 
killed one creature of some sort, and who, 
sleeping from fatigue, wakes and would carry 
his property to his hut: if he takes up his 
elub only, recollection will suggest to him that 
there is another thing to be carried; and so, if 
he first takes up his game only. But tbis con- 
ception of another, is already in effect and in 
reality the conception of Two things; and so 
far from its growing up out of explicit obser- 
vation and comparison, the truth is the savage 
performs neither; but simply, his faculty of 
knowing Things having obtained and treasured 
the perceptions of two things, however differ- 
ent, the new conception of this ann that, of 
one anD another, of two, in a word, emerges 
spontaneously in his consciousness; becoming 
thus, since the new conception is really unlike 
to all others, the mark of the birth of a new 
conceptive power, or faculty,—just as we have 
found to be true in case of all the original 
faculties thus far considered. The possibility 
of {two} is in certain sensations, just as 
much so as that of J thing $, or 4 color }, or 
first of all 4 effort $ ; and the emergence of a 
corresponding conceptiveness in the mind de- 
termines the first graap, and thereafter the 
unchangeable form, of the new conception. 
The germ and essence of two, therefore, 
and so of number, being merely this anp that, 
or one anp another, it is, like all the primitive 
conceptions, crude, concrete, and variable, in 
the outset; and it is only after the slow growth 
and exercise of explicit Comparison and Dis- 
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crimination through generations, that these 
new elements fairly take their place, and that 
a more intellectual race of beings begin to say 
to themselves, © These numbers, to have defi- 
nite values, must be concerned about the same 
or dike things—it is uscless to count blankets 
and flints together, or men and papaoses but 
further, at last, these numbers must be rigid- 
ly the same. that is, we must find and exclude 
the differences, and so make our numbers 
rigidly exact.“ This is the work of generali- 
zation and abstraction, the work of reasoning, 
and so, of time. And thus, I am enabled to 
bring this instance as a further proof of Mr. 
Spencer’s general principle, that science, which 
starts in common knowledge and crude con- 
ceptions, only becomes qualitatively and quan- 
titatively definite, and 80 complete, through 
lapse of much time, with its intellèetual labor 
aud growth. [am only surprised that a reason- 
er usually so astute, should so expressly contra- 
dict in an important particular his general and 
fundamental principle. Number, then, isa new 
form of original and independent conception, 
corresponding to the appearance in mind of a 
new faculty. If we say its essence is repeti- 
tion, we do not then understand this word in 
its verbal or event-naming sense, but as im- 
plying only that there is a conception of one 
thing after another, and so, that may be taken 
in thought with it. The two“ being ob- 
tained, a like mental inclusion of one more 
with it, in time gives the “three; and so on. 

e.—Unit.—Upon this conception, the pre- 
vious discussion renders it less necessary now 
to dwell. After the mind has become able to 
count, from the one and two up to tens or 
scores, as the case may be, and has become 
used to enumerating objects, there comes a 
time, as above implied, when the conception 
enters the mind of the necessity of a funda- 
mental or esrential likeness in the things 
counted, in order to give true value to the 
sum. Here, Comparison has stepped in, fur- 
nishing thie conception of likeness, —it seems 
unnecessary to speak now of the part played 
by Dependence-knowing (Causality), though 
this is the power that must cognize or affirm 
the necessity in the case. The result is, thus 
far, not a completely exactified one, but a 
“one,” at first rudely, and in time more and 
more approximately true. 

This “one” is the unit of the enumeration 
in any case: as, the one horse in reference to 
the herd; the one cocoa-nut in reference to the 
prodact of a tree, or to the pile; the one span 
(of the hand), or cubit (length of fore-arm), or 
foot (length of a man’s foot), used in measuring ; 
ing; eto. Obviously, this unit, thus far, is still 
but a natural unit, and ro, variable with the ob- 
ject from or by means of which any such enu- 
meration is carried on. What are the coucep- 
tions conspiring in this result? Omitting the 
cause-idea, which only calis for it, but does not 
enter into it, we find they are, in all cases, mag- 
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nitudes, of some sort and of some thing, and a 
sameness or likeness in the magnitudes, such 
that any one becomes representative of any 
other. Hence, aa to conceptions, we must 
write this idea of Unit, thus: { Resemblance 
(Magnitude) f; and correspondingly, as to 
faculties. But now we find that this is iden- 
tical with our expression for Equality. And 
so it should be; since the Unit in any number 
is but that Equality, or like value, among the 
several values, in virtue of which our riper 
judgment teaches us they can all be counted 
together. There is this difference in the two 
cases: usually, Equality is the likeness of one 
magnitude aa viewed in reference to another; 
and Unity is the likeness of one magnitude as 
viewed in reference to one, two, or more others. 
Thus the difference is merely circumstantial, 
and does not affect the substance or form of the 
idea. Substantially, this is one idea, appear- 
ing under two names in two different con- 
nections of thought. 

J —MEasure (rough, indefinite, or inexact). 
—I have indirectly applied the name measure 
to that like comparison of two magnitudes, 
which is Equality; and it can just as truly be 
applied to that likeness of one among many 
magnitudes which constitutes Unity, since the 
unit in one sense measures the collection of 
like things which it is used in enumerating. 
But I shall prefer here, for the sake of having 
a technical name for an idea and result quite 
specific in themselves, not to use the word 
measure in this large and general sense, but in 
that special sense in which we speak of mea- 
suring any length, surface, solid, or angle, 
when we intend that we shall apply a measur- 
ing unit to it as many limes as will suffice to 
cover and find its entire magnitude; and no 
matter whether in this purpose it is found that 
the measured object contains the measure many 
times, only once, or even bat a fraction of one 
time. With whichever of these results we 
come out, the usual and well-understood idea 
of measuring is, that we are to apply the unit 
as many times as may be needful to go com- 
pletely over the measured magnitude. This is 
the point at which we necd now to arrive: 
measuring, in this usual and specific sense, is 
the finding in any before unknown magnitude 
of so many like or unil-magniludes. Thus, 
Measure is at once analyzed for us. With 
reference to the conceptions making it up, and 
in the order in which they follow one upon an- 
other, we must write it 4 Number (Resem- 
blance (Magnitnde)) ; the same form, or in 
the commoner terms, { Calculation (Compar- 
ison (Size) ) , stating the facultics concerned. 
Still, this is our measure not applied, or here 
expressed in abstract form. Suppose we ap- 
ply it in the estimation of any objects falling 
under the Effort faculty (weight), such as 
masses of the ordinary useful articles which 
the grocer or merchant vends, or in ease of loads, 
draughts, pressures, etc.: we now call our 
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unit a weight“ and our result “ weight ;” 
and the psychological notation of our whole 
conception and result in the case, is 4 Number 
(Resemblance (Magnitude (Effort))) ; i. e., 
in plain language 4 so many (same (sized 
(pulls) )) , or “hefts,” or pressures, as we 
may choose to call them, in the weighed or es- 
timated quantity. If we apply the measure, 
in a general way to Space, the expression be- 
comes { Number (Resemblance (Magnitude 
(Extent (Place))))$. Such, in either of 
these cases, is our measured quantity, or re- 
sult, 

Is all this involved in our ordinary thought 
of a measured pressure or space? I believe it 
is. Either result is quite complex, but there 
is not in either one element that we can throw 
out without destroying the completeness of the 
idea. Then, again, history readily goes back 
to times when the most forward nations had 
just begun to introduce these measures, show- 
ing that then only had this complexity of 
thought been attained to in the human mind ; 
and the traveler to-day as readily finds the 
tribes of men that have not yet risen even to 
this point; that do not yet weigh and measure, 
even by natural units; but that barter the 
most unlike things by roughly compared size, 
gaudiness, rareness, or other merely apparent 
and factitious measurements of value. The 
growth and continual activity of the intel- 
lectual faculties in civilized communities, 
however, makes the complexes above pointed 
out here extremely easy to adult minds; and 
the presentation of them in practice and speech 
is so constant, that our children are likely to 
have arrived at and comprehended so familiar 
thoughts of this degeee of complexity, before 
we are aware of the fact, and it may be with 
no special regard to the manner of the acquisi- 
tion. Yet all this complexity of intellectual 
action and product is really implied and involv- 
ed, along with in some cases the idea of the 
material, not yet considered, in every thought 
or expression of so apparently simple form as 
the following: 4 pounds of sugar,” “an 
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to Phidion, of Argos, 869 years before Christ ; 
so that his mind would in such case have been 
the first to reach or practically express results 
of this kind, though whether with natural or 
arbitrary units] am unable here to state. But, 
possibly, as much had been done by Egyp- 
tians, Hindoos, or Chinese long previously. 
Dimension.—Dimension is, in reality, one 
or the other of two things; though in both its 
senses it is a word of partial application, hav- 
ing reference to amounts of spaces, but seldom 


directly, or without metaphor, to efforts or | 


pressures, or to those agencies we speak of as 
having intensity, and that we measure in 
degrees. We will here regard it in its limited 
application only, as referring to any form of 
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measurement of space. Its two meanings 
then, are these: 1. The dimension er dimen- 
sions, in a given case, is the measurement or 
measure of some form of space, as ascertained 
and expressed in units—the measure merely, 
and not the thing measured. We are in habit 
of calling this abstract measure; and doubt- 
less the expression is in a manner correct. It 
is a conceived measure, but a measure not ap- 
plied; and so, stands abstractly, in thought. 
Its elements and form in thought are identical 
with those given under the previous concep- 
tion, Measure,” as thought about place; and 
it is to be written in the same way. I have 
striven to trace the nature and order of intro- 
duction of these elements; and I may here 
remark that the question as to whether or how 
far the result is obtained by a mental act that 
can be termed abstraction, is a question that 
may, without detriment to our inquiry or pur- 
pose, be deferred until another time. 

2. Dimension, in the second sense, is the 
extent or magnitude upon which the measure is 
applied. This sense is illustrated in such 8 
question and reply as, Which dimension did 
you measure?’—“ The height?’ while the 
meaning previously given appears in this case, 
„What did you find the dimension to be? 
“Twelve feet.’ The second, or sense we are 
now considering, examples of which are height, 
breadth, superficies, solidity, is still not the 
thought of the measured object, or quantity, or 
material; it is thought of the measure still, 
but now, not as existing in ascertained result, 
—not as the measure that we know has been 
got from the object, but as the measure that is 
in the object. The difference in the two cases 
consists in a difference of cvents: in one case 
the mind expects a measure to be found in an 
object; in the other, it considers a measure as 
having been found. This difference does not 
affect the substanee or form of the thought, 
which is therefore identical with that already 
found. What is changed, in the two cases, } 
believe, is the kind of other thought (Eveut) 


not entering into this, but conceived in imme- 
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diate connection with it, as a circumstance.— 


Passing over for the present the subject of 
credit the invention of weights and measures | 


Quantity, let us endeavor briefly to carry the 
conception and practice of Measure to its con- 
summation. 

&.—Measvre (accurate, definite, or exact). 
— The measurement thus far considered has 
been by means of natural units. Such was 


| Originally the cubit (fore-arm), the foot, the 


barley-corn, and hence the inch, eto. ; and such 
are still the svan, the finger’s-length and fin- 
ger s- breadih, the pace, cte. For a certain 
length of time, measures of this sort were the 
only ones in use. But at a certain period in the 
advancement of every people that enter upon a 
career of civilization, the quality or relation of 
discrepancy in the results of all such measures 
forces itself on the more discriminating mind. 
The grand fact is the discovery and foreible 
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conception of this relation in such measures: 
they are variable, uncertain; and this discovery 
is at least made possible through growth of the 
discriminative or difference-knowing Faculty. 
Causality will thereupon affirm as a conse- 
quence: these measures are not to be relied on, 
they are iniquitous; and the same reasoning 
power is essential in the work of providing 
the means of remedy, namely, that an un- 
changing unit must be obtained or fixed upon. 
But this latter, is sequence or succession of 
thoughts: what we have here to do with is 
the conception or idea of exact measure as ex- 
isting in and employed by the mind. Of 
course, no absolutely unchangeable unit can 
be had; since all variations of position, pres- 
sure, heat and cold have their effect on the 
most carefully made standard. But this still 
is the desideratum kept in view. In England, 
the length of three barley-corns was, probably 
about the year 1128, assumed and by law 
made the standard of measurés of length. 
The inch, taken from three average grains, 
was thenceforward to remain fixed without 
recurrence to the natural moasure. Its repe- 
titions gave the foot and yard, eto.; and the 
accuracy of the yard, now our standard, has 
been and is preserved with all the precision 
that a continually increasing nicety of scien- 
tific knowledge can confer upon it. In the 
conception of exact or accurate measure now 
arrived at, what added element enters? Dis- 
crimination is the accurate, the exactifying 
faculty. It discerns the variableness of the 
natural units, aud conceives of an exclusion of 
these differences. The practical processes that 
follow, in order to the attainment of the re- 
sult, are such as this faculty, with Eventuality 
(in experiments), Comparison and Causality 
largely enter into. But the conception all the 
while had in mind—the ideal measure to 
which practice thus ever tends, but can never 
reach,—has, [ believe, only one added ele- 
ment, that of exactness ; that is, no longer an 
apparent sameness of the units, but a discrim- 
inate sameness, a difference-excluding same- 
ness. And as this applies, not to the number 
of units, but to the unit before number is 
superimposed upon it, the psychological ex- 
pression of exact measure becomes. 4 Num- 
ber (Discrimination (Resemblance (Magni- 
tude))) $ ; and according as the measure is 
that of an effort or of a space,—introducing 
abbreviations to shorten the expression,—it is, 
Numb. (Discrim. (Res. (Magn. (Effort)))) $, 
or, 4 Numb. (Diserim. (Res. (Magn. (Ext. 
(Place))))) . To interpret the last of 
1 ; its elements, from the earliest to the 
latest, - from right to teft,—are these: Place 
outstretched—some size of—likeness of the 
sizes—the likeness made exact—then repeated 
so many times, or numbered. And all this, 
and in just this order, as both the history and 
the analysis show, is actually involved in the 
idea of exactly measured weight, or exactly 
Measured space. Not the least interesting 
ciroumatance in this convection, is in the agree- 
ment between the fact of the later introduction 
of exactitude into measures, and the later de- 
velopment of the faculty of Discrimination, 
which is both craniologically and psycholog- 
ically remoter and higher, in the human mind. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 11 


ACQUISITIVENESS AND SECRETIVENESS. 


In our last article we proposed to consider 
further the organ of Acquisitiveness, but 
find it inconvenient to speak of the abuses and 
evil training of that faculty until we have call- 
ed attention to its nearest neighbor and most 
common ally, namely, Secretiveness. The 
very name of Secretiveness indicates the gen- 
eral nature of the faculty, yet we shall speak 
of its true office as well as its perversion. 

The design of this faculty is to produce 
concealment and a restraining influence upon 
the other faculties. It is one of the animal 
propensitics, and in its action has merely self- 
ish gratification in view. In the lower animals 
it acts as a blind instinct, while in man it is 
coupled with reasoning power and moral sen- 
timent, by which it may be guided, modified, 
and restrained, and allowed to act only in har- 
mony with the higher dictates of the mind. 
Nearly all carnivorous animals have Secretive- 
ness in a high degree of power. The cat spe- 
cies, from the lion downward, sccretes itself 
and patiently waits and watches for its prey, 
and when it approaches seizes it at a single 
bound; before the unconscious victim is aware 
of the presence of a concealed enemy, it fires 
from a masked battery. Most of the herbiv- 
orous animals have little Secretivencss, since 
their food does not flee at their approach. 
Their only use for Secretiveness would be to 
conceal themselves from enemies. But many 
of them have fear and flectness, which they 
use as a means of safety. This faculty is so 
strong in many of the human race that their 
whole character is tinged with a fox-like, cat- 
like cunning. All they do and say has an air 
of mystery, concealment, suspicion, and artifice 
about it. They uso ambiguous expressions, 
and never apeak right out boldly, plainly, defi- 
nitely, but qualify their remarks with pru- 
dential terms, and hedge about all they say 
with so many conditions that they sometimes 
seem to be either cowards or to cansider them- 
selves holding communion with rascals. 

There are others who have the organ small. 
These are too abrupt, blunt, and ill-timed in 
their remarks, and “carry their heart on their 
sleeve for daws to peck at.“ We can under- 
stand a bold, outspoken character better than 
a sly and crafty one, but neither is the proper 
standard; the medium between the two ex- 
tremes is best. This requires a full develop- 
ment of Secretiveness in harmony with all the 
other organs. 

It is important to train this faculty when it 
is weak, and to guide and restrain it when it is 
too strong. Often a plain expression of truth 
might wound the feelings of some person pres- 
ent, or might develop to the world that which 
should be kept in a small circle of friends. 
Children should be taught not to expose un- 
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necessarily their weaknesses or their ignorance, 
and also never so far to develop their char- 
acter that dishonest strangers might take 
advantage of it. Deficient Seerctiveness makes 
a man so transparent in his actions and words 
as to be liable every hour to fall a victim to 
the selfishness of those around him; while an 
excess of this faculty leads him to practice du- 
plicity, cunning, artifice, dissimulation, and 
perhaps falsehood. Some persons have this s0 
large, in conjunction with rather low Consci- 
entiousness, that their chief pleasure seems to 
consist in deceiving and misleading, not to 
hide their character and sentiments, really, 
but to put forth language and actions of a de- 
ceptive nature, quite foreign to their general 
character, for the mere pleasure of tho good 
cheer and amusement it may afford. Thus, 
though honest at the core, they appear, for the 
time being, hypocritical and deceitful. 

Writers and speakers who have Secretive- 
ness large, have a tendency to shroud in 
mystery not only what is attempted to be 
expressed, but to make the hearer believe that 
much of importance is yet to come. Novelists, 
who usually have the organ large, develop and 
perfect a plot on one page only to lay another, 
or to raise a mystery to be afterward de- 
veloped. Thus they go on, linking mystery to 
mystery, for the purpose of exciting interest 
and leading the reader on; and sometimes such 
writers close their book in a labyrinth of un- 
developed history, especially if another vol- 
ume is to follow. 

The abuses of this faculty in social life are 
numerous. Many parents deceive their chil- 
dren from the cradle. It is thought by many 
mothers and nurses that a straightforward, 
truthful course with a child is not good policy 
therefore they rule them by deception ; and 
though these children will master one decep- 
tion after another, they still suppose them- 
selves to be surrounded by hardly anything 
but deceit; certainly they do not know what 
to believe and what to doubt. They soon 
begin to deceive their playmates, next their 
parents and teachers, and finally they learn to 
lie outright. It is generally bad policy to trust 
children to the training of servants; for they 
usually lack the patience, the wisdom, and the 
self-restraint to take the true and proper course 
with a child. But there are many mothers of 
education and refinement whose whole mental 
texture is interwoven with secretiveness and 
deception. Such women teach their servants 
practically to utter falsehoods, by requiring 
them to say that the mistress is not at home, 
unless the person calling happens to be one of 
the favored few. It would be indeed strange 
if servants thus treated did not learn to tell 
falsehoods on their own account, and if left in 
the care of children, to teach them to do like- 
wise. Servants, who depend upon obedience 
for their daily bread, are required to practice 
deception as a part of their duty, and it would 
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be a marvel if they did not learn to deecive was known to the consumer, the manufacturer 


and lie to secrete their own faults or minister, 


to their own interests. Children, as well as 
servants, hear mothers lavish the most endear- 
ing expressions of regard and kindness upon 
persons who call, and when they are gone 
learn distinctly, in so many words, that their 
room was better than their company.“ At 
first, the unsophisticated child looks with 
astonishment at such bold hypocrisy; it is 
bewildered at the inconsistency; but it soon 
finds out that it is living in a sphere of dupli- 
city, and learns to practice it accordingly to 
carry out its own purposes. 

But Secretiveness is not perverted only for 
the sake of gaining social advantages; it is 
more often harnessed with Acquisitiveness and 
made to work deception for purposes of gain. 
The merchant, who ought to be a man of ac- 
knowledged truth and integrity, and who 
would consider it a great insult if his char- 
acter were called in question, is led, by the 
intrigues and deceptions of cunning sharpers, 
to bend from his straightforward truthful course 
to conform to an erroneous public sentiment 
created by the tricksters of trade. We believe 
that, even in a “crooked and perverse genera- 
tion,” if a man or a firm would stand up 
squarely upon the line of truth and integrity, 
and let it be widely known, as it soon would 
be, that falsehood, deception, and cheating 
would on no account be practiced, that man or 
firm, as a consequence, would make a fortune. 
But plotting and counter-plotting have become 
so general, that mercantile life is a network of 
deception, and nearly every article of goods on 
the shelves is made to speak falsehood by the 
yard, It is frequently demanded of clerks to 
practice deception and falsify with a brazen 
face, or lose their places. Clerks thus trained 
generally double back upon their masters, and 
cheat on their own account; and then what 
horror and coneternation rages through the 
mercantile community! It is simply this: 
that the merchant trained the young man to be 
dishonest for the interest of the employer, and 
he turned and practiced his dishonesty upon 
his preceptor. If he had cheated somebody 
else, a customer, it would have been considered 
smart and praiseworthy. 

But merchants are not the only ones who 
abuse Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness in 
conjunction. Manufacturers use cotton warp 
in the room of silk or linen; plated ware is 
sold for solid, and nearly, if not more than one 
half, the manufactured goods that are offered 
for sale are embodied falselioods— polished on 
the surface, but shabby within. Take a sim- 
ple but familiar example. A manufacturer of 
flannels substituted cotten warp for woolen, 
stored his goods until he had a large amount 
on hand, and then rushed them into the mar- 
ket. The deception was not apparent. It 
is a part of the office of Secretiveness not 
to have the deed show. Before the cheat 
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had realized half of a splendid fortune by the 
operation. The warp,which inthe manufacture 
of woolen goods is the most costly and difficult 
to make, being substituted by cotton, the fabric 
looked even more beautiful than if it had been 
honestly made, though it cost very much less. 
The consumer soon became aware that it was 
half cotton, but not till it was half worn or he 
had attempted to color the cloth, when the 
cotton, not taking color in a woolen dye, ex- 
posed the cheat. From the time the cotton 
warp was detected, everything in the shape of 
white flannel was carefully criticised. The 
shrewd manufacturer, however, had antici- 
pated all this, and made a large quantity of 
goods, not with cotton warp and woolen filling, 
but by mixing in equal parts the cotton and 
the wool by carding them together, so that 
through the entire fabric, both warp and fill- 
ing, the cotton was covertly intermixed with 
the wool. Thuseach thread, if it were broken 
and held up to the light or seorched, would 
indicate the presence of wool. But suppose 
the cloth were colored red, the cotton fibors, 
not taking color, would give a gray appearance 
to the goods. This cheat was, however, soon 
detected, but not until the other half of the 
splendid fortune had been realized by this new 
deception, and the manufacturer had retired 
from business with his cool hundred thousand 
and lived in splendid style. Now, it is not too 
much to say, that this excess of profit on the 
sale of deceptive goods for the full price was 
sheer robbery, and that those who purchased 
them had been taxed without an equivalent. 
Such men may gather fortunes to endow col- 
leges or build churches, but the All-Knowing 
will hold them to an account. All their wealth 
is an incarnate falsehood; and though their ill- 
gotten gains may bless orphan asylums, we 
would not willingly take their share of the 
profit with its responsibility. Men make them- 
selves merry over wooden nutmegs, horn gun- 
fiints, wooden hams, and white-oak cheese, 
each of which may have been, in single in- 
stances, constructed and sold as a mere playful 
deception, for the sport of the thing; but de- 
ceptions, as gross as wooden nutmegs would 
be, are found in every avenue of trade; and if 
every falschood incorporated into manufac- 
tured goods could step forth from the articles 
in which they are embodied, the contents of 
most stores would be as completely disorgan- 
ized as if the warp were to forsake the filling 
in every yard of cloth. 


This system of duplicity, this perverted 
Secretiveness, exercised for the gratification of 
Acquisitiveness, is not confined to trade and 
manufactures, lo peddlers and mock auctioneers, 
but it extends to farmers, who are supposed to 
be removed trom temptation, and who are, 
perhaps, by circumstances, the most upright 
portion of the community. The craving de- 
sire to gratify the love of money leads the 
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farmer who has Seeretiveness large to call it 
to his aid. to enable him the more suegessfully 
and rapidly to acquire a fortune. Who dare 
buy a horse or any other animal from farmers 
without a sharp investigation? Who does not 
wish to put the trier into a tub of butter to 
see if it is all alike from top to bottom? who 
would not be disappointed to find that turkeys 
and chickens had not been fed to repletion im- 
mediately before being killed, so as to sell corn, 
which is worth a cent a pound, for fourteen 
cents a pound; and though the amount of gain 
is small, in a given case, the principle is in- 
corporated into the transaction. Indeed. Se- 
cretiveness finds opportunities to work decep- 
tion in every department of life ; each profes- 
sion has its sharp practice, its quiet conceal- 
ments, its smooth outside, and its shortcomings 
within; but some lines of business seem to 
furnish more opportunities for deception than 
others, and consequently stronger temptations 
to deceit. 3 pursuit which fosters the uso of 
Secretiveness, and can not well tolerate frank- 
ness, accumulates in its range all the sly, 
sharp, cunning persons, while the frank and 
truthful are generally pushed out of it before 
they have entered upon manhood, and it is said 
of them, * they did not succeed.” This classi- 
fying the tricky into pursuits which furnish 
opportunity for deception, and pushing the 
candid and the honest to adopt trades or pro- 
ſesxions in which they can use candor without 
bankruptcy, can be distinctly seen in its effects 
upon different branches of trade; and we 
think that we could almost classify successful 
business men if they were put into a crowd, 
and place in their respective groups those that 
succeed by policy and those who can succeed 
by straightforward plainness. 

We ought not to close this article withont 
stating that secretive, tricky customers teach 
merchants and clerks deception as a means of 
self-defense ; for Ananias and Sapphira lean- 
ing over a dry-goods counter could not tell 
more positive falsehoods than are uttered by 
the smiling lips of respectable women of our 
day ; and this method of cheapening was prac- 
ticed in Old Testament times, as well as in mod- 
ern days, for we there read. It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer; but when he has gone 
his way, then he boasteth.“ 
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OPINIONS OF TZI PEOPLE. 

Ep. PaaexoLogioas Joverat—ear Sir: Allow me to 
give my testimony wth that of many others to the bene- 
faial results accruing from a knowledge of that most prat- 
tical of all aciences—Phrenology. Dictated by irs teach- 
ings, I bave chosen a profession, as I believe it in an 
eminent degree points out the proper qual fleati · us neces- 
sary for success in the varinus callings iu life. My recom- 
mendatton is that all who wi-b to “know themselves,” 
and bow best to use what they have in them, should be- 
come acquainted with this delightful scence. While I do 
not inore Paley and other authors of the old schol of 
philosophy, I embrace that whicb is offered to us ia Phre- 
nology as someting which is adapted to the wants of a 
comaon humanity, 

Yours traly, BAMUEL A. STAATS. 
No. 5 Barxuan Street, New Yorr. © 
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THE DHBVIL'S UNIVERSITY. 


Tuis is an ancient institution, and has an 
extensive faculty. It has no particular loca- 
tion, but has branches throughout Christen- 
dom. The keepers of drinking saloons and 
gambling houses are among the professors. 
Great facilities are afforded. There is no 
vacation; applicants can enter at any time 
without undergoing examination. The course 
is unlimited, and the classes not very well de- 
fined; but, for the sake of convenience, sup- 
pose them to consist of the four usual classes, 
viz., Freshmen, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior. 

Boys in the Freshmen class usually smoke 
cigars, stand at corners, swear fluently, and 
make remarks about persons that pass, es- 
pecially the ladies. Sophomores are expected 
to be judges of whisky, and know who keeps 
the best in town, keep late hours, frequent 
drinking saloons ornamented with the indis- 
pensables (Turk pipes). Indeed, some are so 
anxious to progress that they take the pipe in 
addition to the Freshmen course. 

At this period of the course some are in- 
duced to abandon it, either by the influence of 
friends or their own convictions of its unprofit- 
ableness; but it is not uncommon for them to 
enter the Junior class with increased enthusi- 
asm, and pursue the course to the end, more 
for its own sake than with a view to the 
honors of their alma mater; and may fre- 
quently be seen with a crimson hue on their 
nasal projections, and sundry marks of merit 
(black eyes, ete.) for their progress in dissi- 
pation: 

There yet remains the Senior courre and 
closing exhibition. The Senior apends his 
time in the lowest places of resort, in beastly 
intoxication, returning to his family but to be 
a terror. See him as he staggers homeward, 
bearing a small bottle! Follow him! -Go 
down that dark alley! Approach that mis- 
erable hut! But hark! What mean those 
screams proceeding from within? Never 
mind; that is only the music to the pre- 
liminary exercises. As you enter, see the 
miserable wife and ehildren, with distress de- 
picted in every feature! And behold in one 
corner the wretched husband writhing in the 
agonies of delirium tremens! The spark of 
life departs. Thus ends the scene. He has 
graduated. A. Seroeant. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BBAST. 
i BY A K. unpazwoen. 


Compiarsamt Hymen, with hts feathered hand, 
Smooths down Cupidity—the burly Beast; 
Cajoles and smiles, is marvelously bland— 
The music brings, and decorates the f-ast; 
Then throws his chain eround the horuéd Jove, 
And leads him, lowing, to the rick of tove. 


He flatters Beauty with the nuptial rings, 
Anoints her lips with honey, and her eyes 
‘With oll-of-lucre, then che roses briogs, 
And crowns the victim for the sacrifice ; 
Then leads the Isis to the bridal fold, 
And, sucering, chains her to the Bull-of-gold. 


Thus have I witnessed Lust and Lucre win 
And wear the Beauly as an ornate ring; 
Too, have I beard the wild hosanaa-din 
Of bruited praise that fools and flunkeys sing, 
Bat honest Love, with closely-preasing palms, 
Shuts both his ears against suck horrid pealms. 
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SHAKSPBARE AND WOMAN. 

Tuere is one element in the genius of 
Shakespeare which we will distinctly notice ; 
it is the feminine element. This is & security, 
perhaps, more enduring tban any other, for 
the immortality of Shakspeare in literature. 
No genius that deals with human life is com- 
plete without inoluding both the masculine 
and feminine elements. One away from the 
other issues into no living product, but is 
doomed to die. Not merely this; one away 
from the other does not unfold its own fullest 
nature; each, by itself, is not only barren, 
but stunted. The genius which includes them 
both, and develops both, is like those plants 
that have the two sexes in the same flower, in 
which the blossom that gives delight by its 
beauty, gives at the same time the promise of 
coming fruit and of deathless seed. It may be 
said that this will hold as well for genius in 
woman as in man; and that if genius in man 
must include the feminine element, genius in 
woman must include the masculine element. 
We grant the position; but we grant it with 
a certain modification, it is this—that as the 
masculine element should predominate in the 
genius of man, the feminine element should 
predominate in the genius of woman; a con- 
trary order is not excellent, but unnatural—is 
not delightful, but disagreeable. Mere emo- 
tion and sympathy in woman, separate from 
sound thinking, leaves her a simpleton or a 
sentimentalist; mere intellect in man, sepa- 
rate from sensibility and intuition, leaves him 
a surly eynic or a reasoning machine; but we 
ean hardly tell which is the more intolerable, 
a lachrymose man or a logical woman. The 
faminine element is not only important in 
literature for the completeness of genius, it is 
also important because it is by that element 
that genius obtains the sympathy of woman; 
and without the sympathy of woman no 
literature that deals with humanity can be 
said to live. The literature that can last 
must have common interest for man and wo- 
man; but if it Jean to either side, it should be 
that of woman; for the life of woman is al- 
ways nearer to nature than that of man; her 
instinets and sentiments are more primitive ; 
her sense of sex is more vigilant and tenacious ; 
her thoughts are more spontaneous, rapid, and 
direct; and the whole constitutes an inward 
character that maintains a wonderful unity 
amid the numberless varieties of her sex, and 
a continued identity, which is neither lost nor 
obscured throughout the manifold changes of 
history or the world. The literature, there- 
fore, which not only has no feminine element, 
but, still worse, which has no feminine in- 
terest, wants the most vital elerent of hu- 
manity. If so it bs with simple exclusion, 
what muat it be with the literature which de- 
preciates woman —scorns her, mocks her, ridi- 
oules her, and satirizes her? The one she 
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will neglect ; the other rhe will detest. What 
woman reads Rabelais? What woman reads 
Montaigne or Bayle? What woman reads 
Alexander Pope or Jonathan Swift? And 
with all the genius of these writers, they can 
hardly be said to have any living interest in 
the world. What woman reads them? but, 
also, it may be inquired, what man? To this 
question we reply, that if women read them, 
men would; and if women had read them, 
they would not so soon have become obsolete. 

The subtilty and the thoroughness with 
which Shakspeare has comprehended the na- 
ture of woman, is one of the profoundest 
secrets of his genius. All the elemental 
germs of her nature seem to have been hidden 
in his own; and when his genius began to 
work, these germs unfolded themselves into all 
the types of womankind. The types so un- 
folded are mental mirrors, in which every 
representative woman may see the reflection of 
her class. It is not that Shakspeare dives 
into the depths of woman’s passions; that he 
goes through dark mazes of her guilt, her cun- 
ning, and her crime; that he detects her con- 
cealed motives and her sinful schemes; it is 
not that he is equally familiar with her inno- 
cence, her guileless love, her girlish joys, her 
vanities, her sports, her tricks, her wayward- 
ness and wiles, the slightest motion that rip- 
ples the surface of her life, and with that 
pathetic and prophetic story of virgin fears and 
of womanly hopes which she only whispers in 
her sleep, Thus is Shakspeare’e genius in- 
terveined through all the inward life of wo- 
manhood, with a penetrating power, a discern- 
ment of spirit, a truthfulness of feeling, and a 
fullness of sympathy which are almost more 
than natural. For this reason, Shakspeare 
has both enchantment and awe for the genuine 
‘woman’s mind—such a mind loves him while 
it fears him; and this is the highest love that 
woman knows. The woman who is of any 
worth does not love the trifler, or the flatterer, 
or the weakling; she loves the man whose 
strength she can admire, whose insight makes 
her tremble, while she feela that it reads her 
secret thoughts; and who is of the serious 
integrity that will not degrade her or him by 
the base bribery of lying words; who is, at 
the same time, of the heroio and affectionate 
nature that moves her enthusiasm and that 
captivates her heart. If such a combination 
would be resistless to woman in the character 
of a man, in another way it must be as much 
so in the character of his genius. On these 
grounds, the genius of Shakspeare must be to 
women of soul a glory and a might such as no 
genius has ever been before to woman—such 
as, perhaps, no genius will ever be again. 
Some poets of modern times have wonderfully 
ingratiated themselves in the admiration of 
women—Byron, by sentiment and passion; 
Schiller, by delicacy, feeling, and enthusiasm ; 
Goethe, by a sort of demoniac magic; Soott, 
by a natural and massive manliness ; Tenny- 
aon, by a certain witchery, half earthly, half 
unearthly, that brings together the sensuous 
and the rpiritual in music and beauty, which 
have always entrancement for womanly sus- 
ceptibility. But though these at first produce 
more excitement, Shakspeare has more last- 
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ing inspiration; he is, in truth, the kingly 
master of them all; he transcends them all, 
as Prospero the slavish sprites of his island, 
or rather as Solomon, in Eastern legends. 
transcends the spirits and genii of air and sca. 
— Henry Giles. 
— 

FOWLER AND WELLS IN LONDON. 


Tue London correspondent of the New York 
Express gives the following notice of the labors 
labors of Fowler and Wells in Great Britain: 


& The Londoners are just now particularly 
reminded that they have heads, with morc or 
less in them, by the recent arrival of Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells, the celebrated American 
phrenologists. These gentlemen. after having 
visited nearly all the towns and cities of the 
United States and British America, left their 
headquarters in New York some eighteen 
months ago, and sinee then they have visited 
nearly one hundred of the largest towns in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, lectured to 
over four hundred thousand persons, and made 
not less than ten thousand private phrenologi- 
cal examinations! They have everywhere 
received the heartiest commendations of the 
press, and no end of votes of thanks,” com- 
plimentary resolutions,” ete., eto. Now they 
are about to open in the heart of the great 
metropolis, with offices in the Strand for ex- 
aminations, and Exeter Hall for a lecture- 
room. These admirable experts never fail to 
get up a phrenological furore whenever they 
“hold forth;“ so we may expcet to witness a 
great crantological sensation before many days. 
Believing that all the natural laws are codified 
and complete in man, and that the human 
brain is the most delicate, curious, and com- 
plex organization ever invented by the Crea- 
tor, the phrenologist regards the study of its 
conditions and manifestations as the highest 
possible subject of investigation. The human 
brain is the flower of animal life—the con- 
summate corolla of animal organization; and 
what the florist is to the vegetable world, the 
phrenologist is to the animal. No wonder 
that he becomes a devout and God-adoring 
enthusiast. He divides the nature of man 
into three parts: Physiological, Phrenologi- 
cal, and Psychological; or, corporeal, mental, 
and spiritual. This leads him into an inves- 
tigation of the laws of hcalth, of development, 
and into an analysis of all the various ele- 
ments which make up the sum ef that subtile 
essence we call Life. Faculties produce forms; 
forms indicate capacities ; and in pointing out 
these, Phrenology shows us not what we have 
done, or what we will do, but rather what 
we can do, and what we like todo. Of course, 
every one likes to do that which he ean do 
best, and dislikes to do that for which he has 
no talent. Half of the social misery of the 
world is caused by stupid parents forcing their 
children to do things for which they are total- 
ly disqualified by nature; and perhaps no 
axiom is wiser in the choice of employment 
than to let a child follow the bent of his in- 
clinations.” If he wants to paint, let him 
paint; if to preach, let him preach; if to 
build houses or ships, let him build them. As 
earnest expounders of these simple, natural 
laws, and of their application to education, 
health, occupation, and happiness, Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells deserve to rank with the 
teachers and benefactors of the human race. 
I predict for them a grand success in London.“ 
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JOHN P. JACESON. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Joux P. Jacgson, the late Vice-President, 
General Superintendent, and Director of the 
New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Com- 
pany, was born at Acquackanonek, N. J., on 
the 8th day of June, 1805. His father was 
the late Peter Jackson, who was long known 
in primitive times both in New York city and 
in the New Jersey country, from the banks of 
the Passaic back to the mountains of Sussex, 
as a successful merchant and trader, whose 
direet commerce, carried on by schooners be- 
tween Acquackanonck, the West Indies, and 
the whole Atlantic sea-board, gave no little 
importance and prosperity to the central mar- 
ket-town before the railways carried superior 
enterprise and facilities farther inland. The 
Jackson family are of Scotch-Irish descent, 
that race which has furnished so many indi- 
viduals distinguished for brave, energetic, and 
orthodox characters in the history of our coun- 
try. The maternal ancestors of the subject of 
this biography were Dutch, and the names of 
Brinkerhoff, Schuyler, and Van Der-Linda, 
borne by the highly respectable and pious 
Hollandera who emigrated hither in the last 
century, are found in his direct lineage within 
the second degree upward. 

Mr. Jackeon’s early boyhood was filled with 
the experience derived from the active and 
hustling energy of the country shipping-port, 
united with the careful and prudent teaching 
of the Dutch dominies of the neighborhood. 
After an excellent preparation in the schvol at 
Bergen Heights, he entered Princeton College, 
where he was graduated with the highest 
honors at the age of eighteen in a class which 
embraced many talented scholars, from whom 
he received several distinguished marks of 
appreciation for literary abilities. Devoting 
himself immediately to the study of the law, 
he early resorted to that celebrated institution 
of the times, the Litchfield Law School, Con- 
necticut, where Judges Reeve and Gould de- 
livered their famous lectures to many who 
have since become the lights and ornaments of 
their profession. He there married a daughter 
of the Hon. Frederick Wolcott, son of the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Returning to New Jersey, he entered the 
office of Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, whom 
ever afterward he delighted to propose as a 
model of pnrity and power; and with his ad- 
mission to the bar of New Jersey, iu May, 
1827, commenced the history of one of the 
most earnest, intense, and useful lives which 
can be found either in public or private annals. 
Lucrative practice rewarded the indefati- 
gable young advocate. His arguments in the 
Supreme Court and Court of Chancery evince 
the strongest native sense, as well as techni- 
cal learning. Early and heartily embracing 
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the views afterward held by the Whig party, 
and always an intimate friend and an admirer 
of Henry Clay, he threw himself into the very 
center of the political arena, and in 1830 was 
elected to the House of Assembly; and in 
1832 being re-elected, was chosen Speaker of 
that body, although its youngest member, and 
filled the position with credit and snecess. In 
1839 he was elected by the Legislature clerk 
of Essex County, and by re-election by the 
people filled that office till 1849. President 
Fillmore appointed him as Examining Visitor 
at West Point during his administration, and 
several eminent places of political power were 
tendered him at various times, but he stead- 
fastly preferred to serve his generation in the 
more useful and independent sphere of private 
life, studying political ethics only for the pur- 
pose of doing his utmost for the welfare of his 
country and State. 

It was in the year 1832, when railways 
chiefly existed in the dreams of their project- 
ors, while Mr. Jackson was Speaker of the 
House, that the New Jersey Railroad Trans- 
portation Company—destined thenceforth to 
be inseparably connected with his name—re- 
ceived its charter of incorporation. The Cam- 
den and Amboy Railway Company had been 
chartered in 1830, with its vast privileges, 
which had been still further increased in 1831 
by its consolidation with the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal Company, under the name of 
the “Joint Companies.” An alarm was nat- 
urally excited in the prosperous towns of 
Newark, Elizabeth, and New Brunswick, 
through which the old stage route between 
New York and Philadelphia then lay, leat 
their importance should be diminished by 
their being thrown off the great line of Atlan- 
tic travel. This prompted a number of enter- 
prising and far-seeing men, chief among whom 
were Mr. Jackson and Gen. John S. Darey, 
the present president, to ward this evil from 
the community in which they lived by provid- 
ing a superior highway through its borders. 
The project was regarded with lively interest 
by the populous district through which the 
road was to pass, and notwithstanding many 
embarrassments, such as exclusive privileges 
of bridge and turnpike corporations, and many 
individual caprices, physical obstacles, such 
as the Bergen Hills, the extended marshes 
and wide rivers—in those early railway times 
much more formidable than now—the road 
was finally constructed, and immediately be- 
came a connecting link in the great chain 
which binds the Atlantic sea-board. Thence- 
forward Mr. Jackson was considered the espe- 
cial exponent and controller of the policy of 
the road, and it may justly be entitled the 
leading enterprise of his life. He was ap- 
pointed its secretary on the 4th of June, 1832, 
elected director in 1836, and chosen vice-pres- 
ident and superintendent in 1849. In the 
latter capacity he familisrised himself with 
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the minutest details in the management of the 
road, instituting the most rigid systems of econ- 
omy and reform, at the same time adopting 
the most modern improvements, practicing 
uniform courtesy in all business connections, 
sympathizing and beloved by his coadjutors, 
and stodying to make his road in all respects 
a model institution. The great enlargement 
of its sphere of usefulness, 11s providential 
exemption from accidents, no passenger oul of 
nearly forty millions having lost either life or 
limb in its cars, its unlimited efficiency and 
splendid prosperity, fully attest the value of 
Mr, Jackson’s services, 

In his religious views, Mr. Jackson was an 
ardent Presbyterian, having been a church- 
member for some thirty years. He co-operated 
with all his energies in the various societies 
for benevolent and Christian purposes, and 
was noted for the regularity and punctuality 
of his attendance even at the minor committee 
meetings, thus verifying the saying, The 
busiest men always have the most time,“ He 
was superintendent of the Sabbath-schvol in 
the South Park Church, Newark, and had pre- 
viously for many years occupied the same 
position in the First Church, and was ap- 
pointed by Governors Newell and Olden trus- 
tee of the State Normal School at Trenton. 
As a public speaker, Mr. Jackson had few 
equals, his style having been modeled after 
the earlier school statesmen and orators with 
whom he was personally acquainted, 

He died at his residence at Newark, Decem- 
ber 10th, 1861. The newspapers and individ- 
uals and parties of all sects were singularly 
unanimous, especially when we consider how 
vigorous and persevering an oppouent he was, 
in ascribing to him, along with the highest 
order of intellect, the most spotless integrity 
and morality, a cheerfulness and affability un- 
known to most men, and the manners of a 
high-toned and warm-hearted Christian gen- 
Ueman. 

The many organizations of public usefulness 
in which he became interested, and into which 
be infused the spirit of his own ceaseless, 
sleepless energy, will be the noblest monuments 
to his memory. He was a man of remarkable 
traits. The accomplishment of great purposes 
was the effort of his life. To plan was to ac- 
complish, if within human power, and he only 
yielded when further persistence was deemed 
fruitless, if not by others, by himself. He 
listened attentively to the counsels of others, 
then resolved for himself, and was unyielding. 
He never trusted to others what he had time 
to perform himself. This was the secret of 
his power, and men associated with him in the 
pursuits of life became accustomed to follow 
where they would otherwise lead. It mat- 
tered not how burdened was his mind nor 
what gigantic obstacles interposed, he grasped 
fearlessly and boldly. From the minutest de- 
tails he passed at once to the most intricate 
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questions. His body, 
like his mind. seemed 
ubiquitous. In the 
morning at the coun- 
cil-board giving direc- 
tions to its affairs—at 
the workshops, per- 
haps in a distant lo- 
eality —serving upon 
some committee at the 
Colonization Society 
—in the Bible cause 
— arguing the most 
difficult questions of 
law, or engaging in 
the discussions of great 
national questions — 
he was always ready, 
always prepared. If 
there be few men of 
such diversified powers 
of mind, so, too, there 
are few great frames 
that can sustain such 

task upon their ener- 
gies. Nature long 
struggled to assert her 
powers, but disease 
had too long worked 
its mysterious way 
and sapped the foun- 
dations upon which 
the structure rested, 
and gradually it gave 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN P. JACKSON, 


LATER VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW JERSEY RAILROAD 
AND TKANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


way until the mortal yielded to the immortal. 
—Railway Guide. 


PHRENOLOGICAL OHARACTER. 

This portrait indicates a man of great 
strength of constitution ; his chest was broad 
and full, the abdomen well indicated, and the 
face strongly built ; the cheek-bones were well 
set, and the chin large, square, and substan- 
tial; the cheek plump, and the mouth ample, 
and strongly indicative of earnestness of na- 
ture. Physiologically considered, he was a 
man of uncommon power and endurance; but 
having also an excitable mind, and a very 
large and active brain, he used up vital forco 
through mental labor too rapidly. 

His phrenology indicates the following 
traits: His forehead was large, both in the 
perceptive and reflective departments, giving 
quick observation, a good memory, and great 
powers of reflection. He was remarkably in- 
dependent in his thoughts and plans, had the 
power of arranging and combining with readi- 
ness and success. His Constructiveness was 
large; notice how the temples are expanded, 
how wide the head is from the eyebrow up- 
ward and downward. The head above the 
ears rises very high, showing uncommonly 
large firmness and determination. When he 
started to accomplish a purpose, he was not 
satisfied unless he could clear the course, and 


drive onward to triumph. He was a man of 
uncommon resolution and courage, was willing 
to take responsibilities, and to do the thinking 
aud the labor of two men, He was a man of 
prudence, of ambition, of self-reliance, and 
never felt better than when he had his hands 
full. He would do a great amount of business 
in a given time, and had a faculty of making 
everybody put forth extra efforts without 
commanding it, Common laborers, without a 
word from him, would mend their speed when 
he came into their presence, Veneration ap- 
pears to have been well developed—hence he 
had rather strong religious feelings; but he 
was pre-eminently a man of force, clear-sight- 
edness, power to govern others, aud to execute 
promptly whatever could be done; and he had 
a disposition to take the charge and supervise 
wherever he had aright or an interest. He 
was full of magnetism, inspired everybody 
with his own spirit, and though enduring and 


powerful, that large brain and excitable or- 
ganization tended to exhaust vitality rapidly, 
and that enthusiasm ond freeness of energy 
for which he was distinguished, tended to 
wear him out before his time. He thought 
he could do everything, and people put re- 
sponsibilities upon him because they had an 
idea he would carry them through success- 
fully, and thus he had the work of ten men 
to do, and was not sufficiently careful of him- 
self to lust to old age, 
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WHAT IS RELIGION? 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


{Extract from a sermon on the text, “May grow up 
into him in all things, which is the bead, even Ohrist.“— 
Ern. iv. 15] 


Tux whole verse reads: 

“ But speaking the truth in love, may grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ.” 

The comprehensiveness of the work of grace 
in the human soul is nowhere else more nobly 
set forth than in this letter of Paul to the 
Church of Ephesus. We are not growing 
vaguely, nor striving to fill up the outlines 
which natural law has drawn. There is a 
definite aim toward which the Holy Ghost is 
guiding every Christian soul—namely, a char- 
acter that shall represent the fullness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Here, as often as else- 
where, the Apostle would inspire in the disci- 
ples a strife for symmetry and perfectness of 
character, in distinction from fragmentary and 
desultory Christian efforts. 

Men are not to attempt to be Christian men 
in certain things, at certain times, upon occa- 
sion, and for a purpose. They are, rather, to 
understand that they are called to the Chris- 
tian life for the sake of establishing a perma- 
nent, broad, noble character. The Christian 
idea of life and character is comprehensive of 
the whole man, and of the whole of duration ; 
Christ came, not to work a few results, giving 
men a little more light and a little more plea- 
sure than they would have had through the 
instrumentality of nature. He aims, rather, 
to reproduce, not the grandeur and the large- 
ness, but the moral quality, of his own char- 
acter, in his children, according to their dimen- 
sions and capacities. It is a great thing, 
doubtless, to be negatively free from sin ; it is 
a great thing to die triumphantly; it is a thing 
greater than we can conceive to gain entrance 
to a heavenly state, and to inherit immortality 
of bliss; but these are rather, all of them, the 
concomitants, than the real final end which 
God seeks. Perfectness of being is God's idea. 
All these other things spring from that. The 
development of perfectness of being is the 
thing that God thinks of and aims toward. 
He seeks to rear and train men into such full- 
ness and harmony and power that they shall 
represent, each severally in his own sphere, 
Divinity. 

The words ef our context are very em- 
phatie: 

Till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and ok the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” 

This Divine work, then, according to this 
conception of it, will include five elements. 

1. Pervasiveness. The Divine influence is 
to penetrate every part of the soul, to the very 
root. It is not a mere gilding of surface of 
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any or every part. It is not light and warmth 
superficially exerted. It is an energetic, pen- 
etrating power, that goes down to the very 
marrow, piercing to the secret and source of 
life. 

2. It is to be comprehensive. The work of 
God requires the whole soul and body. One 
part of the mind is not to be priest for the 
other parts. The highest, the lowest, every 
faculty, is to be pervasively Christianized ; 
and every element, every activity, every throb 
of these, is to be characteristically ,Chris- 
tian. 

3. Nor is this to be the isolated perfection of 
separate parts. But while each faculty is to 
be developed, controlled, and made active by 
the influence of God, they are all to be co- 
operative, and perfectly harmonious each with 
the other. For no one faculty ever can be 
perfect in its own self-hood. We are so made 
that cach part needs each, and we come to our 
fullness altogether, or not at all. 

4. This Christian development is also to 
have in it an element of power. There is to 
be great fullness, energy, and fruitfulness in 
cach part, and in the whole. A man’s Chris- 
tian attainments are not to exhaust him so 
that he shall have spent all his strength and 
energy in gaining a gracious symmetry, leav- 
ing nothing but quietism—a certain calm, 
half-glimmering brightness, that has in it no 
radiation, striking its beams out afar; no pow- 
er of working effects. The Christian is to be 
developed as a noble vine is, fitly laid in, and 
perfectly trained, and with wood well ripened, 
that then, from the root to the very topmost 
branch, it may give forth, in great abundance 
and full ripeness, the sweetest fruit. Christ 
said, Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bring forth much fruit.“ 

5, and lastly. This Christian estate is not, 
like some rare and excessive exertion, to be 
transient. It is a permanent state. When 
once we touch it, we are never to depart from 
it. The mind is to rise into this high Divine 
character as into its own true nature The 
Divine idea of the human character is not 
that of fugitive glory, not some exhibition 
reared up for a purpose, glowing and eoruscat- 
ing for a time, and then sinking into darkness 
and being put out of the way. 

God is universal Father. Heaven is uni- 
versal Home. Men are the great realm of 
God's children. Time and the world are the 
nursery and school-house. God prepares to 
rear, develop, educate, and establish in all 
nobility of goodness, in all sweetness of puri- 
ty, in all beauty of justice, in all grandeur of 
power, those children that are to be his house- 
hold companiona for evermore. He in us is 
preparing company for himself. Where he is, 
there also are we to be. And the work to be 
done for himself in us is, therefore, no frag- 
mentary, superficial work, but perfect, endur- 
ing, glorious. 
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I remark, in view of this explanation of the 
text: 

I. The work of Christ in the soul is tọ in- 
clude every element of the soul, and every 
element, likewise, of human life. We can not 
be “workers together with God“ unleas we 
accept his comprehensive design, and strive 
for the same ends that he does. We are to 
bring every thought into subjection to Christ. 
And our religion is not simply to pervade our 
life; but, rather, our life itself, and the whole 
and every part of it, is to be our religion. 
Religion is the way a man carries himself to- 
ward God and toward men. In part it is his 
reason ; in part his moral sentiment ; in part 
his social affection; in part his body. It is 
what he does, what he thinks, what he feels, 
what he is. A man’s religion is himself. No 
man has any religion sepzrated from the total- 
ity of his life. Has a man a character and 
manners besides ? or is not the term manners a 
designation of the way the whole man carries 
himself? Is a man one thing, and his power 
something else? or is not power the word that 
signifies the co-operative exertion of the whole 
man? And religion is not a certain something 
separate from man, as a dew-drop on the clover- 
head ir separate from the flower. It is the 
man. It is the term that signifies the moral 
direction of the whole of human tife. 

This is in marked contrast to the popular 
ideas of religion. Some men think of religion 
as if it were, on the whole, simply a title to 
heaven. They love the hymn, “ When I can 
read my title clear.’ They understand deeds, 
and titles, and conveyances. Their heavenly 
title seems to them, in the earlier part of their 
religious experience, to be disputed. It is as 
if the devil were some sneaking man seeking 
to invalidate their title to their property. 
They go into court, invalidate the claim of 
their adversary, and establish their own. 
That is to say, they are awakened, convicted, 
and converted. And now they say, I have 
a title to heaven.” It is as if a man had a 
large estate which he was carrying on in a 
certain way, and for which there had risen up 
a claimant, and he went before the tribunais, 
and there contested his right, and got a verdiet 
in his favor, and then returned home, and 
lived on the estate as before, without repairing 
the fences, without better tilling it, without 
building new mansions upon it, but allowing it 
to remain the same old thistle-grown estate 
that it was before; the only change being that 


his title to it is confirmed, so that he can say, 


“Town it.“ There are a great many men to 
whom religion seems to be simply the authen- 
tication of their title to heaven. When they 
think they have obtained it, they say to them- 
selves, “ Now, whatever may befall the world, 
while they have a heritage, perhaps, of brim- 
stone and fire, I am called, elected, sealed, and 


adopted. I am going to heaven!” But their 
life remains the same as before. They are 
COG 
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no better. no more honorable, no more truth- 
fui, no more spiritual, no more devout, no 
more holy. 

Others vary the idea slightly. They are 
pretty well off; but they would like to make 
some provision for the future. Just as a man 
says, I have money and property enough 
now, to be sure, but who knows what the 
future may bring forth? I will invest five 
thousand dollars in Western land. By-and-by 
I may retire, or 1 may meet reverses, and then 
I will fall back on that. I like to have a cer- 
tain amount out of the way, not included in 
my active, floating business capital, to rely 
upon in case of emergency.” Some men have 
about the same idea respecting religion. They 
like to have a litile estate of piety one side of 
them, so that when they are ready to retire 
from the scenes of secular life, or when trou- 
bles overtake them, they can go into that and 
have a good time. 

Some men’s idea of religion is that it bears 
the same relation to life and character that a 
farmer's garden does to his farm. On the 
farm great root crops, and grain crops, and 
crops of grass are raised ; but on the quarter- 
acre just before the house, are raised the finer 
esculent vegetables, and the finer fruits 
strawberries, currants, cherrics, plums, and 
what not. And there, if anywhere, flowers 
are cultivated. Nowhere else are fruits and 
flowers grown except in the garden, and the 
orchard near by the garden. Everywhere else 
but in the orchard, in the garden, and in the 
little door-yard, marketable commodities are 
found. The great body of the farm is without 
fruits and flowers, and is given up to coarser 
things. Now in the natural world you can 
raise flowers in the garden sufficient for the 
house, but not in piety. If a man has piety, 
it sheds its influence throughout his life, as 
the sun pours its light over the earth. The 
sun can not rise on half a continent. Its 
beams reach across a hemisphere; and daily 
it rolls around the globe. And a man can not 
say, Here I will have my worldly affairs, 
and here I will have my piety.” There is no 
such thing as parccling out a man’s life in 
this way. We are to grow up into Christ in 
all things, or we shall not grow at all in ac- 
cordance with the Divine idea of Christian 
character. How utterly unworthy is any such 
conception of piety! und, on the other hand, 
how glorious and noble is the conception of a 
perfected manhood ! 

II. According to the Divine iden of charac- 
ter, there is to be a Christianization, not only 
of the soul in general, but of each of its sepa- 
rate faculties in particular. Not only are we 
converted in general, but every faculty is to 
be especially converted according to its nature. 
I would not decry those experiences which 
ordinarily precede the active development of 
religious life, but l would not have any man 
suppose that a mere change of the sovereign 
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purpose and direction of his life is all the con- 


version he needs. For every single faculty of 
our nature is to be subdued to the Divine law 
of love. By nature we are selfish; by grace 
we are to become benevolent. Every faculty 
is to go through its separate conflict, struggle, 
and subjugation. Every one is to be pene- 
trated by the peculiar spirit of Christ. 

There must, therefore, be a work of Chris- 
tianization in each one of us upon the intel- 
lect. A man must be a Christian as well as 
a secular man, and must use his intellect ac- 
cording to the Christian spirit and the Chris- 
tian law. There are many Christian men, so- 
called, who are in some sense touched with 
the Christian spirit, but who do not hold their 
intellect subject to the law of Christ, nor use 
it in a peculiarly Christian way. There are 
multitudes of other so-called Christian men 
who hold and use their intellect with arrogance 
and pride, and with an intolerance that is 
co demnatory not only of all wickedness, but 
all that are wicked round about them. But 
the intellect is to be characterized by humility 
and purity, conjoined to a sensibility to the 
truth, whatever it may be, and whatever it 
may require. There is to be a Christianiza- 
tion of the intellect not often found. 

The imagination, also, ia to be Christian- 
ized. It is not enough that a man has had a 
strife generally with his evil nature, convie- 
tion of sin, and conversion into Jesus Christ. 
This is well enough for a beginning; but in 
process of development there ought to be a 
distinct cultivation of the imagination, ac- 
cording to the law of Christ. The work of 
imagination is to be strictly Christian. Faith 
is only another word for imagination. That is 
to say, our ideality exercised upon things in- 
visible and spiritual, is faith in the largest 
sense of that term. In the sphere of faith 
there is more experience of a consecrated ideal- 
ity than in any other. Butin all the exeur- 
sions of fancy, in all the workings of daily life 
for making the household light and labor 
pleasant, in all that tends toward refinement, 
in the whole realm of taste and beauty, there 
is to be a Christianization of the imagination. 

So the conscience is to be Christianized. 
It is not enough to have a conscience, A man 
may be under the dominion of conscience, and 
it may be a heathen conscience. It may be 
hard, exacting, and condemnatory ; whereas, a 
Christian conscience is a conscience educated 
in the school of love, tempered, sweetened, 
softened—in short, Christianized. ` 

The faculty of worship is to be Christian- 
ized. Some men worship largely upon the 
influence of veneration. Other men worship 
only upon the impulse of education. As there 
are natural arithmeticians, and those who to 
become arithmeticians have to learn by hard 
study the simplest rules of arithmetic; 80 
some men are natural worshipers, and some 
become worshipers only by sedulous educa- 
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tion. But those in whom the sentiment of 
veneration ia large, are apt to be blind wor- 
shipers. The faculty of veneration is itself to 
be educated into Christ, and every one of its 
offices is to be made Christian. For, accord- 
ing to the law of Nature, fear and dread are 
the handmaids of worship. Worship should 
be festive; but ever since the ascetic element 
entered it, it has been the darkest and most 
dreaded thing possible. Men have symbolized 
it in their churches. Stone above, stone below, 
and stone on either hand! Darkness in the 
roof, and darkness in the window! Churches 
have been crypts. It would seem as though 
men had drawn their conceptions of the sanctu- 
ary from the places of worship of the earlier 
Christians, who were forced to worship under 
ground. Cathedrals and churches have been 
dimly lighted; and the little light that has 
come into them has come through paint and 
ground glass, in a way that has misinterpreted 
God’s sunlight. And men have entered them 
shuddering, and on tiptoe, as if the presence 
of God was to be dreaded ; have bowed down 
as if to worship him was the most terrible 
thing in the world; have risen up scarcely 
daring to whisper; and have burried out as 
if they had been disembodied spirits, rather 
than warm-hearted men of flesh and blood. 
The conception of worship has been somber 
and dark. It has been heathen; for the con- 
ception of worship in Christ's time was as 
light as the canopy of heaven. A most noble 
doctrine of Christian life was that which the 
Saviour taught when he declared that what- 
ever proceeded from any heart Godward was 
true worship; and that not in Jerusalem, nor 
in the mountains of Samaria, nor in any one 
place, but wherever a heart went out to God, 
was acceptable worship. In that great teach- 
ing Christ showed us that worship is to be 
Christianized. We are in the bondage of old 
superstition, and the worship of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine churches in a thousand is yet 
tinged with the somberness illustrative of the 
heathen element of fear. The lightness, the 
gayety, the cheer of true worship, is but little 
known among men. What the hilarity of 
children is, breaking away from mastors and 
schools, and romping home to overpower the 
household with joy, such is to be tbe worship 
of God’s children. The name of Father ought 
not to make any man tremble that is a child. 

So, also, the affections, in all their domestic 
relationships, are to have that imposed upon 
them by which they shall cease to be natural 
affections, and become Christianized. They 
are to move according to the higher concep- 
tions of Christian truth. They are to disso- 
ciate themselves from selfish instincts, and 
unite themselves to higher and nobler feelings, 
so that they shall glow as do drops of rain 
when the sun shines through them. 

In like manner, upon our passions, and all 
those faculties which relate to our physical 
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life, there is to be the same change wrought. 
They are to be Christianized. The work is 
therefore but begun when we are converted. 
Is a man beginning to be a Christian? Is he 
entering upon his work? His conversion does 
not end it. {t but commences it. The whole 
of a man’s life is scarcely sufficient to perfect 
his Christian work. It does not do it. There 
is to be an Indian summer—an after summer. 
We shall be perfect oniy when God shines 
with the beams of his own presence upon us. 

III. While this goes on within, the whole 
complex apparatus of outward life, its modes, 
processes, habits, must conform to the same 
Divine law, and the outward and inward lifo 
must be in perfect harmony. There is no part 
of our life that is not to have some reference 
to a Christian life. Our very dress, the method 
of our household, the conduct of our business, 
the modulation of our voice, the attitudes of 
our person, our pleasures, our relaxations, our 
most weighty affairs, our most trivial affairs, 
are all to have some subtile relationship to the 
great end of our life, which is the reproduction 
in us of the life of Christ Jesus. There is no 
part of your life that you can throw away as 
valueless, and of which you can say, This is 
no part of my religion.“ Whatever touches 
you, whatever is in you, whatover procceds 
from you, is necessarily a part of your re- 
ligion. 

— ., — — 


THE FIVH GATEWAYS OF KNOWL 
BDGE_—No. 8. 


BY GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


THE HAND. 


Tue last of the bodily senses is Touch. It 
has the widest gateway and largest apparatus 
of them all; fer though we are in the habit of 
speaking of it as localized in the fingers, it 
reigns throughout the body, and is the token of 
‘life in every part. The nearest approach to 
‘death which can occur in a living body is the 
-condition of paralysis or palsy, a death in life, 
marked in one of its forms by the loss of that 
sense of touch which is so marked an endow- 
ment of every active, healthy creature. 

Anto the-censideration, however, of touch, as 
exercised by the entire surface of the body, I 
do not intend to enter, further than to state 
that the tactile susceptibilities of the skin de- 
pend, as do the peculiar endowments of the 
other organs of the senses, on its plentiful sup- 
ply with those wondrous living chords, or 
nerves, which place in vital communication 
with each other all the organs of the body on 
the ono hand, and that mysterious living cen- 
ter, the brain (and ite adjuncts), on the other. 

Our simplest conception of an organ of sense 
is supplied by the finger, which, whether it 
touches or is touched, equally realizes that 
contact has been made with it, and enables 


the mind to draw conclusions regarding the 
qualities of the bodies which impress it. Now, 
after all, every one of the organs of the senses 
is but a clothed living nerve, conscious of 
touch, and they differ from each other only in 
reference to the kind of touch which they can 
exercise or feel. Keeping in view that to touch 
and to be touched is in reality the same thing, 
so far as the impression of a foreign body is 
concerned, we can justly affirm that the tongue 


is but a kind of finger, which touches and is 
touched by savors: that the nostril is touched 


by odors, the ear by sounds. and the eye by 
light. 

The Hand, with its fingers, is pre-eminently 
the organ of touch, and to it alone I shall now 
confine myself. 

The analogy of a Gateway applies less 
strictly to the case of the hand than to that of 
the organs of the other senses. We must add 
to the conception of a gate that of a bridge—a 
drawbridge, or better, a flying bridge, or bridge 
of boata, which can be contracted, expanded, 
stretched toward any point of the compass, or 
withdrawn altogether. This Hand-Bridge, as 
{ may call it, we must also think of as em- 
ployed as frequently to establish a communi- 
cation between the outer world and the four 
smaller gateways of the senses, as between it 
and the great Gateway of Touch. I will not, 
however, pursue the analogy further, or do 
more than glance at the esthetical and vicari- 
ous activity of the fingers. 

The Hand is emphatically the organ of touch, 
not merely because the tips of the fingers, be- 
sides being richly endowed with those nerves 
which confer sensitiveness upon the skin of the 
whole body, possess in addition an unusual 
supply of certain minute auxiliary bodies, 
called “tactile corpuscles,” but because the 
arrangement of the thumb and fingers, and 
the motions of the wrist, elbow, and arm give 
the hand a power of accommodating itself 
spontaneously to surfaces, which no other part 
of the body possesses. Moreover, when we 
speak of the hand as the organ of touch, we 
do not refer merely to sensitiveness of the skin 
of the fingers, but also to that consciousness of 
pressure upon them in different directions, by 
means of which we largely judge of form. 
When a blind man, for example, plays a mu- 
sical instrument, he is guided in placing his 
fingers, not merely by the impression made 
upon the skin of them, but also by impressions 
conveyed through the skin to those little bun- 
dles of flesh, called muscles, which move the 
fingers. Were it possible to deprive the hands 
of their skin without inflicting pain, we should 
retain the muscular touch, and with it the 
power of playing. 

In many respects the organ of touch, as em- 
bodied in the hand, is the most wonderful of 
the senses. The organs of the other senses are 
passive; the organ of touch alone is active. 
The eye, the ear, and the nostril stand simply 
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open; light, sound, and fragrance enter, and 
we are compelled to see, to hear, and to smell; 
but the hand selects what it shall touch, and 
touches what it pleases. It puts away from it 
the things which it hates, and beckons toward 
it the things which it desires; unlike the eye, 
which must often gaze transfixed at horrible 
sights from which it can not turn; and the ear, 
which can not escape from the torture of dis- 
cordant sounds; and the nostril, which can not 
protect itself from hateful odors. 

Moreover, the land cares not only for its 
own wants, but, when the other organs of the 
senses are rendered useless, takes their duties 
upon it. The hand of the blind man goes 
with him as an eye through the streets, and 
safely threads for him all the devious way ; it 
looks for him at the faces of his friends, and 
tells him whose kindly features are gazing on 
him; it peruses books for him, and quickens 
the long hours by its silent readings. 

It ministers as willingly to the deaf; and 
when the tongue is dumb and the ear stopped, 
its fingers speak eloquently to the eye, and 
enable it to discharge the unwonted office of a 
listener. 

The organs of all the other senses, also, 
even in their greatest perfection are beholden 
to the hand for the enchantment and the exalt- 
ation of their powers. It constructs for the 
eye a copy of itself, and thus gives it a tele- 
scope with which to range among the stars; 
and by another copy on a slightly different 
plan, furnishes it with a microscope, and intro- 
duces it into a new world of wonders. It con- 
atructs for the ear the instruments by which it 
is educated, and sounds them in its hearing 
till its powers are trained to the full. It plucks 
for the nostril the flower which it longs to 
smell, and distills for it the fragrance which it 
covets. As for the tongue, if it had not the 
hand to serve it, it might abdicate its throne 
as the Lord of Taste. In short, the organ of 
touch is the minister of its sister senses, and, 
without any play of words, is the handr aid of 
them all. 

And if the hand thus munificently serves 
the body, not less amply does it give expres- 
sion to the genius and the wit, the courage and 
the affection, the will and the power of man. 
Put a sword into it, and it will fight for him; 
put a plow into it, and it will till for him; 
put a harp into it, and it will play for him; 
put a pencil into it, and it will paint for him; 
put a pen into it, and it will speak for him, 
plead for him, pray for him. What will it not 
do? What has it not done? A steam-engine 
is but a larger hand, made to extend its powers 
by the little hand of man! An electric tele- 
graph is but a long pen for that little hand to 
write with! All our huge cannons and other 
weapons of war, with which we so effectually 
slay our brethren, are only Cain’s hand made 
bigger, and stronger, and bloodier! What, 
moreover, is a ship, a railway, a lighthouse, 
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or a palace—what, indeed, is a whole city, a 
whole continent of cities, all the cities of the 
globe, nay, the very globe itself, in so far as 
man has changed it, but the work of that giant 
hand with which the human race, acting as 
one mighty man, has executed its will? 

When I think of all that man and woman’s 
hand has wrought, from the day when Eve put 
forth her erring hand to pluck the fruit of the for- 
bidden tree, to that dark hour when the pierced 
hands of the Saviour of the world were nailed 
to the predicted tree of shame, and of all that 
human hands have done of good and evil since, 
I lift up my hand and gaze upon it with won- 
der and awe. Whatan instrument for good it 
is! What an instrument for evil! and all the 
day long it never is idle. There is no imple- 
ment which it can not wield, and it should 
never in working hours be without one. We 
unwisely restrict the term handicraftsman, or 
hand-worker, to the more laborious callings ; 
but it belongs to all honest, earnest men and 
women, and is a title which each should covet. 
For the queen’s hand there is the ecepter, and 
for the soldier’s hand the sword; for the car- 
penter’s hand the saw, and for the smith’s 
hand the hammer; for the farmer’s hand the 
plow; for the miner's hand the spade ; for the 
sailor’s hand the oar; for the painter’s hand 
the brush ; for the seulptor’s hand the chisel ; 
for the poet’s hand the pen; and for the wom- 
an’s hand the needle. If none of these or the 
like will fit us, the felon’s chain should be 
round our wrist, and our hand on the prisoner's 
crank. But for each willing man and woman 
there is a tool they may learn to handle; for 


all there is the command, Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.“ 

Such are the five entrance-ways of knowl- 
edge, which old John Bunyan quaintly styles 
Eye-gate, Ear-gate, Nose-gate, Mouth-gate, 
and Feel-gate. Their empire is boundless to 
the amplest extent that a domain not absolutely 
infinite can be; and though no future awaited 
us beyond the grave, and death insured us a 
painless passage into annihilation, we should 
shudder at the approach of him who came to 
bar forever the gates of knowledge, and doom 
us to eternal darkness and eternal silence. 


— — .. — 


GIVING AWAY A CHILD. 


PARENTAL LOVE 08, REASON. 


On board one of the lake steamers, bound 
for the far West, was an Irish family—hus- 
band, wife, and three children. They were 
evidently in very destitute circumstances ; 
but the exceeding beauty of the children, two 
girls and a boy, was the admiration of their 
fellow-passengers. A lady, who had no chil- 
dren of her own, was desirous of adopting one 
of the little travelers, and made application 
to the father, through a friend, who gives the 
following touching, and, as we suppose, truth- 
ful account of the negotiations : 

J proceeded, he says, immediately upon my 
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delicate diplomacy. Finding my friend on 
deck. I thus opened the affair : 

“You are very poor.“ 

His answer was very characteristic. 

“ Poor, sir!“ said he, ay, if there's a poorer 
man than me troublin’ the world, God pity 
both of uz, for we'd be about aquail.” 

Then, how do you manage to support your 
children?“ 

“Is it supporting them, sir? Why, I don’t 
support them any way; they get supported 
some way or other. It'll be time enough for 
me to complain when they do.“ 


“ Would it be a relief to you to part with 


one of them?“ 

It was too sudden ; he turned sharply round. 

“A what, sir?” he cried; “a relief to part 
from my child? Would it be a relief to have 
the hands chopped from the body, or the heart 
torn out of my breast? A relief, indeed! 
God be good to us, what do you mane ?” 

“You don’t understand me,” I replied. If. 
now, it were in one’s power to provide com- 
fortably for one of your children, would you 
stand in the way of its interests?“ 

“ No, sir,” said he; the heavens knows that 
I would willingly cut the sunshine away from 
myself, that they might get all the warm of it; 
but tell us what you're drawing at.“ 

I then told him that a lady had taken a 
fancy to one of his children, and if he would 
consent to it, it should be educated, and finally 
settled comfortably in life. 

This threw him into a fit of gratulation. 
He scratched his head, and looked the very 
picture of bewilderment. The struggle be- 
tween a father’s love and a child’s interest 
Was evident and touching. At length he 
said : 

“Oh, murther, wouldn’t it be a great thing 
for the baby? But I must go and talk with 
Mary—that’s the mother of them; an’ it 
wouldn’t be right to be givin’ away her chil- 
dren afore her face, and she to know nothing 
at all about it.“ 

„Away with you, then,” said J, “and bring 
me an answer back as soon as possible.“ 

In about half an hour he returned, leading 
two of his children. His eyes were red and 
swollen, and his face pale with excitement 
and agitation. 

“ Well,” I inquired, ‘ what success?“ 

“ Bedad, it was a hard struggle, sir, said he. 
“ But I’ve been talking to Mary, and she says, 
as it's for the child’s good, maybe the heavens 
above will give us strength to bear it.“ 

“Very well; and which of them is it to 
be ?”? 

t Faix, and I don’t know, sir ;” and he ran 
his hands dubiously over both. 

“ Here's little Norah—she’s the oldest, aud 
won't need her mother so much; but then 
oh, tear an' aigers, it's myself that can't tell 
which I'd rather part with least; so take the 
first one that comes, wid a blessing. There, 
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sir,” and he handed over little Norah; turning 
back, he snatched her up in his arms and gave 
her one long, hearty father’s kiss, saying 
through his tears: 

„May God be good to him that's good to 
you, and them that offers you hurt or harm, 
may their souls never see St. Peter.“ 

Then taking his other child by the hand he 
walked away, leaving Norah with me. 

I took her down to the cabin, and we thought 
the matter settled. It must be confessed, to 
my indignation, however, in about an hour’s 
time I saw my friend Pat at the window. As 
soon as he caught my eye he began making 
signs for me to come out. I did so, and found 
that he had the other child in his arms. 

t: What’s the matter now?“ I asked. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, I ask your pardon for 
troubling you about so foolish a thing as a 
child or two, but were thinkin’t that maybe 
itd make no differ—you see, sir, I’ve been 
talkin’ to Mary, an’ she says she can’t part 
with Norah, because the crature has a look ov 
me; but here's little Biddy, she’s purtyer far, 
an’ av you please, sir, will you swap?“ 

“ Certainly; whenever you like,” said I. 

So he snatched up little Norah, as though 
it was some recovered treasure, and darted 
away with her, leaving Biddy, who remained 
all night; but lo! the moment we entered the 
cabin in the morning, there was Pat making 
his mysterious signs again at the window, and 
this time he had the youngest, a baby, in his 
arms. 

„What's wrong, now?“ I inquired. 

t Be the hokey fly, sur, an’ it’s meself that’s 
almost ashamed to tell ye. Ye see, I’ve been 
talkin’ to Mary, and she didn’t like to part with 
Norah, because she has a look of me, an’ be me 
soul, I can’t part with Biddy, because she’s the 
model of her mother; but there's little Pau- 
deen, sir. There's à lump of Christian for 
you, two years old, and not a day more; he’ll 
never be any trouble to any one; for av he 
takes after his mother he’ll have the brightest 
eye, an av he takes after his father he’ll have 
a fine broad pair of shoulders to push his way 
1 the world. Will you swap again, 
sir 

“ With all my heart,” said l; “it is all the 
same to me ;” and so little Pandeen was left 
with me. 

“ Ha, ha,” said I to myself, as I looked into 
his big laughing eyes, “ so the affair is settled 
at last. 

But it wasn't; for ten minutes had scarcely 
elapsed, when Pat rushed into the cabin, with- 
out sign or ceremony, snatched up the baby 
and said: 

„It's no use; I’ve been talking to Mary, en’ 
we can’t do it. Look at him, sir; he the 
youngest an’ the best of the batch. You 
wouldn’t keep him from us. You see, sir, 
Norah has a look of me, an’ Biddy has a look 
of Mary; but, be me soul, little Paudeen has 
the mother’s eye, an’ my nose, an’ a little of 
both of uz all over. No, sir; we can bear 
hard fortune, starvation, and mieery, but we 
can't bear to part with our children, unless it 
be the will of Heaven to take them from us.“ 
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FEMALE HEROISM. 


Mrs. Bresa, editor of the Western Olive 
Branch, an excellent temperance paper pub- 
lished at Indianapolis, Ind., writing to her 
paper from North Vernon. sketches the heroic 
conduct of a widowed mother, as set forth in 
the following interesting narrative: 


t We spent part of the day with Mrs. 
S—, who has demonstrated woman's ability 
to conquer a success by fair means. She is a 
widow with six children, the youngest an in- 
fant at the time of her husband’s death. He 
was a physician. He left a few bills to be 
collected, a fine library and stock of medicines, 
a horse and saddle. a wateh, and a few other 
items that could be turned into money or 
traded off. With heroie devotion Mrs. S. de- 
termined to obtain a good home and keep her 
her children together; about the first move 
was to obtain a second cow and move to u 
cheaper rent. She supplied her neighbors 
with milk, sold a little butter, made something 
from chickens and eggs, took in a little work. 
Her oldest boy was put to a trade, the younger 
ones could each do a little or earn a little to 
help their mother. 

“ Everything available that could be turned 
on a trade or sold for cash was carefully 
hoarded to pay for an acre of land and build- 
ing materials. We think it isa lutle over 
two years. Now she bas a houre, a well- 
finished, handsome, two-story house, built aud 
paid for, also a wood.shed and barn. Much 
of the work has been done by her own hands, 
with her children to help; she wheeled stone 
and laid up the foundation of the outbuildings ; 
they shoveled off the top soil of the yard, 
which was a hard clay, and wheeled on rich 
mud from an old barn-yard, They laid a 
ditch over thirty feet long, und filled up over 
and back of it from two to three feet deep 
with dirt aud rocks for a side-wailk in front of 
the house. The little boys brought from the 
Woods shade-trees and berry bushes for the 
street and garden. They have built lattice- 
work for grapevines and trellises for berries, 
laid brick walks and shaped flower-beds: in a 
word, this mother and her six children, with 
their united industry and their self-denying 
economies, have accomplished more in two 
years than the most of men, with all their 
vaunted superiority, could have done in ten 
years. 

Everything is neat, tasteful, finished, 
She said: ‘There are so many children ruined 
on account of untidy, slovenly homes. God 
helping me, my children shall never be 
ashamed of their home. It shall be attract- 
ive and pleasant, They all have a personal 
interest in it, because it is theirs. They are 
proud of it. Together we will beautify it, 
then in the years that are to come there will 
be one place on earth that they will remem- 
ber with more pleasure than all others put to- 
gether. No grog-shop or saloon shall afford 
pleasanter company for my boys than their 
home. 

& Reader, the secret of all this is, that 
mother loves her big boys, and manifests it 
ton, just as tenderly as she loves her baby. 
There is no fretting, nor pouting. nor scold- 
ing, nor fault-finding; no gossiping nor tale- 
bearing; no smoking, snuffing, nor chewing ; 
no false pride; no intemperance in eating or 
drinking; but hope, courage, mutual depend- 
ence, love, industry, aud perseverance,” 
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CHAMPION WASHING MACHINE. 


Tu above-named machine, cuts of which 
are given herewith. is the invention of Charles 
E. Toop, of New York city. It was patented 
about a year ago through this office. It con- 
sists of a box, or oblong tub, with sloping 
sides, furnished with a partition (16) to sepa- 
rate the machinery from the tub proper. At 
the left of this partition is a rack, corrugated, 
as seen in the cut, and sliding on ways which 


raise it a short distance from the bottom of | 
the tub. The clothes are placed upon this | 
rack, and a very rapid reciprocating motion | 


A PHILOSOPHIC “CONTRABAND.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
writing from the Cumberland River, gives the 
following humorons account of a colloquy with 
a philosophie darkey : 

I noticed upon the hurricane deck to-day an 
elderly darkey with a very philosophical and 
retrospective cast of countenance, squatted 
upon his bundle, apparently plunged into a 
state of profound meditation. Finding upon 


imparted to it by means of the cranks on the 
shaft (6), This motion throws the clothes 
against an inclined corrugated wash-board 
placed at the left end of the machine, and ex- 
tending some distance over the rack, When 
the mass of clothes is thrown against this 
wash-board, they are gradually turned over, 
thus bringing all parts successively under the 
influence of the board, and insuring a perfect 
cleansing of the clothes. 

Further information in regard to the ma- 
chine. and the sale of rights under the patent, 
may be obtained by addressing Mr. E. J. 
McGean, No. 19 William Street, New York. 
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inquiry that he belonged to the Ninth Illinois, 
one of the most gallantly behaved and heavy 
losing regiments at the Fort Donelson battle, 
and part of which was aboard, I began to in- 
terrogate him upon the subject. His philoso- 
phy was so much in the Falstaffinn vein, that 
[ will give his views in his own words as near 
as my memory serves me. 

Were you in the fight?” 

„Had a little taste of it, sa.“ 

Stood your ground, did vou?“ 
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“ No, sa, I runs,” 

„Run at the first fire, did you?” 

“Yes, sa, and would hab run soona, had 1 
known it war coming.” 

“ Why, that wasn’t very creditable to your 
courage.” 

& Dat isn’t in my line, sa—cookin’s my per- 
feshun.“ 

“Well, but have you no regard for your 
reputation?“ 

t Reputation’s nuffin to me by the side ob 
life.“ 

“ Do you consider your life worth more than 
other people's? 

“ It’s worth more to me, sa. 

Then you must value it very highly?“ 

t Ver, sa, I does—more dan all dis world 
more dan a million ob dollars, sa; for what 
would dat be wuth to a man wid the bref out 
ob him? Self preserbashun am de fust law 
wid me.“ 

“Bat why sbould you act upon a different 
rule from other men?” 

t Because different men set different values 
upon dar lives—mine is not in de market.” 

“But, if you loose it, you would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you died for your 
country. 

“What satisfaction would that be to me 
when the power ob feelin’ was gone? 

„Then patriotism and honor are nothing to 
you?” 

“Nuffin whatever, sa—I regard dem as 
among de vanities,” 

“Tf our soldiers were like you, traitors 
might have broken up the Government without 
resistance. 

Ves, sa, dar wou’d hab been no help for it. 
I wouldn’t put my life in the scale ’ginst any 
Gobernment dat eber existed, for no Gobern- 
ment could replace de loss to me.” 

“Do you think any of your company would 
have missed you if you had been killed!“ 

(% May be not, sa—a dead white man ain't 
much to dese sogers, let alone a dead nigger— 
but I'd missed myself, and dat was de pint wid 
me.“ 

It is safe to say that the dusky corpse of that 
African will never darken the field of car- 
nage. 

— am ; 

How a PUBLISHER was NoT TAKEN Ix.— Mr. 
Fielde, the Boston publisher, has à wonderful 
memory; and his knowledge of English liter- 
ature is so valuable, that when a friend 
wishes to know where a particular passage 
may be found, he steers at once for the corner, 
and consults the man who ia likely to give him 
the desired information. A pompous would-be 
wit, not long ago, thinking to puzzle him and 
make sport for a company at dinner, informed 
them, prior to Mr. F.’s arrival, that he had 
himself that morning written some poetry, and 
he intended to submit it to Mr. F. as Southey’s, 
and inquire in which of his poems the lines 
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occurred. At the proper moment, therefore, 
after the guests were seated, he began: 
“ Friend Fields, I have been much exercised of 
late, trying to find out in Southey's poems his 
well-known lines, running thas’’—(repeating 
the lines he had composed) can you tell us 
about what time he wrote them?“ ‘I do not 
remember to have met with them before,” 
replied Mr. F., and there were only twa 
periods in Southey’s life when such lines could 
possibly have been written by him.” „When 
were these?“ gleefally asked the witty ques- 
tioner. Somewhere, said Mr. F., “ about 
that early period of his existence when he was 
having the measles and cutting his first teetb; 
or near the elose of his liſe, when his brain 
had softened and he had fallen into idiocy. 
The versification belongs to the measles period, 
but the expression clearly betrays the idiotic 
one.” The funny questioner smiled faintly, 
but the company roared. 
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CURE FOR STAMMERINGd. 


Some years ago a famous professor came to 
a town where I was then residing, and an- 
nounced that he could ‘cure the worse cases 
of stuttering in ten minutes, without a surgi- 
cal operation.“ A friend of mine, who was an 
inveterate case, I advised to call upon the 
wonderful magician. He called, was con- 
vineed by the testimonials exhibited, struck up 
a bargain, and paid the fifty dollars, and soon 
called at my office, talking as straight as a 
railroad track. . 

I was greatly astonished, and asked my 
friend by what miracle he had been so strangely 
and suddenly relieved of his life-long trouble. 
He most provokingly informed me that he had 
made a solemn pledge not to reveal the process 
of cure. 

I knew two other bad cases—ladies—and 
calling upon them reported what had come to 
pass. 

They were soon at the professor’s rooms, 
came away greatly elated, raised the hundred 
dollars, went the next day, paid the cash, and 
in half an hour were ready, had the question 
been popped, to aay “ Les!“ without a single 
jerk. 

I was soon made acquainted with several 
other cures quite as remarkable, and resolved 
to put on my sharpest wits and wait upon the 
magician himself. 

He seemed an honest, earnest man, and in 
two days I had made up my mind to pay a 
large fee and learn the strange art, with the 
privilege of using.it to cure whomsoever I 
would. 

Those who had been eured by the professor 
were solemnly bound not to reveal the secret 
to any one; but my contract gave me the privi- 
lege of using the knowledge as I pleased. 

And I now propose to give the readers of 
my Journal a simple art which has enabled 


me to make very happy many unhappy stam- 
merers. In my own hands it has often failed 
to effect the desired result, but in three fourths 
of the cases which I have treated, the oure has 
been complete. 

The secret is simply this: The stammerer 
is made to mark the time in his speech, just 
as it is ordinarily done in singing. He is at 
first to beat on every syllable. It is best at 
the first lesson to read some simple composi- 
tion, like one of David's Psalms, striking the 
finger on the knee at every word, and then 
read in a newspaper, beating each syllable. 
Soon you need beat only on every word. 

You can beat time by striking the finger on 
the knee, by simply hitting the thumb against 
the fore-finger, or moving the large toe in the 
boot. 

I doubt if the worse case of stuttering could 
continue long, provided the sufferer would read 
an hour or two every day, with thorough prac- 
tice of this simple art, observing the same in 
his conversation. 

As thousands have paid fifty and a hundred 
dollars for this secret, I take great pleasure in 
imparting it to the generous patrons of my 
Journal, 

The above is written in response to a request 
by a “Sister of Charity” of this city —Lewis’ 
Journal of Physical Culture. 


— — — 


HOW PUSS DARWIN SAVED HER 
FATHER 


Wuen Puss Darwin was three years old, 
she had a very happy home. Her name 
wasn't Puss, but her father and mother called 
her so because she was a pet. She lived in a 
beautiful country house. A room was given 
her to sleep in, and another to play in. I 
wish you could have seen her play-room. It 
had a baby mansion and half a dozen dolls, 
that were supposed to keep house in it. The 
dolls had no right to complain of want of com- 
forts ; for the bed-rooms were furnished with 
eouches, bureaus, looking-glasses, drawers, 
and everything to make them convenient. 
The parlor was perfectly elegant. It had lace 
curtains, satin-covered furniture, books, and 
all kinds of pretty ornaments, and the kitchen 
was well supplied with cooking utensils, 
crockery, eto. If the dolls were not satisfied, 
T can only say they ought to have been, and 
that they were very unreasonable, 

Besides all this, Puss had a pony, a garden, 
and almost everything that a little girl could 
wish for. This was when she was three years 
old. When she was six years old a great 
change had come. The beautiful country 
house had been sold, and she lived with her 
parents in two small, scantily-furnished rooms 
in New York city. Her mother was broken- 
hearted, and-her father’s face, which three 
years before was very handsome, had beoome 
covered with red blotches, The pony had 
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been sold, the dolls had given up housekeep- 
ing, and none of the family knew what had 
become of their house. 

Little Puss wore ragged clothes, and had no 
shoes. Sometimes she had not nearly enough 
to eat. She used to help her mother as she 


could, and she used to do something for her 


father. I’m almost ashamed to say what it 
was—try and think Pm whispering. She used 
to take a rum-bottle to get it filled at the 
tavern for him. Her father had become a 
rum-drinker, and that was the reason why the 
house and the pony had been sold. Rum had 
made the garden to disappear, forced the dolls 
to give up housekeeping, and painted the red 
spots on her father’s face. 


Puss often cried about it, and every night | 


and morning she told the Lord Jesus all her 
troubles, and asked him to take them away. 
One cold winter’s morning her father said to 
her: “Puss, take this bottle and this fifty 
cents and go to the tavern; tell them to fill it 
with the best whisky.“ 

She took the bottle and money, and stood 
looking up into his face for a moment, then 
burst into tears. 

“What is the matter with my little girl?“ 
asked he. 

“ Dear father, I don’t know but it’s naughty 
for me to ask you, but I have no shoes, my 
little feet are so cold, will you go without the 
whisky and let your Pussy buy some shoes?“ 

He trembled very much; he looked at her 
a moment, then snatched her up, pressed her 
to his heart, covered her with tears, and said: 
“ My darling child, you shall have the money. 
I will never send you to the tavern again. I 
will never drink whisky any more.” Love for 
his child had overcome him. 

Mr. Darwin kept his word. In two years 
Puss lived again in a beautiful house. She 
had another pony and a garden, the dolls had 
recommenced housekeeping, the red spots had 
disappeared from her father’s face, her mother 
was no longer broken-hearted, but they were 
all happy together. FAaLenen. 
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Un DER FIRE. — A French soldier, who smelt 
gunpowder first at Solferino, thus describes 
his sensations: 

% How each shot electrifies you! It is like 
a whip on a racer’s Jegs. The balls whistle 
past you, turn up the earth around, kill one, 
wound another, and you hardly notice them. 
You grow intoxicated, the smell of gunpowder 
mounts to your brain. The eye becomes blood- 
shot, and the look is fixed upon the enemy. 
There is something of all the passions in that 
terrible passion excited in a soldier by the sight 
of blood and the tumult of battle. 

“Everybody who has tried it, testifies to 
the peculiar intoxication that is produced by 
being in a battle, There is an infatuating 
influence about the smell of gunpowder, the 
shrill whistle of a bullet, and the sight of 
human blood, that instantly transforms men 
from cowards to heroes—from women some- 
times to monsters. Noone can tell of the na- 
ture or mystery of that influence but those 
who have been in the fray themselves.“ 
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TWENTY YEARS OLD! 
BY NOWARD GLYNDON. 


On, it is not often I dare to think 

Of the one bright spot in my buried Past; 
My coward spirtt will shiver and shrink 

From the terrible shadows by memory cast. 
Twenty years old to-day! Ah, well! 

Seven have wrapped me lo silence about, 
Since this fatal canker upon me fell, . 

And the music of my life went oat! 


Beven long years! and never a sound 
To startle the stillness out of my life! 
Velvetly muffled its wheels go round, 
Noiseless forever, in joy or strife. 
Once I fancied my mother’s voice 
Fioated across the death-still blank, 
Aud my heart was astir, but it died away, 
Poor heart! how it fluttered aug wounded sank! 
„„ „„ „„ „ „„ . 
Sometimes my little sister comes, “fied Bod 
With a pltying loox ta her soft, blue eyes, 
Murmuriog words that J can not hear— 
How it stira the olden memortes! 
She wonders to see the tears that fall, 
Like summer showera, upon her brow ; 
Tla so hard to think of what has been, 
When life is so different with me now! 


God of the smitten! I struggle in vain— 
The path is too strait for my feet to tread : 
It huris like death to ay. Never again!“ 
‘When the buman is stuhbora of spirit and head. 
Dear Christ! let the blessing of patience come down, 
To minister unto this passionate pain ; 
Let It shine on my brow like a martyr’s crown— 
Oh! give me the sunshine after the rain! 


— — 


LITTLE SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


Lrrrix Shoes and Stockings! 
‘What a tale ye speak, 
Of the swollen eyelid 
And the tear-wel cheek ! 
Of the nightly vigil 
And the daily prayer, 
Of tho buried darling, 
Present every where. 


Brightly-plaided Stockings 
Of the finest wool; 
Rounded feet and dainty, 
Each a stocking full: 
Tiny shoes of crimson, 
Shoes, that nevermore 
‘Will awaken echoes 
From the toy-strewn floor. 


Not the wealth of Indies 
Could your worth eclipse, 
Priceless litle treasures, 
Prest to whitened lipe ; 
As the mother muses, 
From the world apart, 
Leaning on the arrow 
That has pierced her heart. 


Head of flaxen ringlets, 
Eyes of heaven's blue, 
Parted mouth rosebud— 
Pearls just peeping through ; 
Soft arms fondly twintng 
Round her neck at ere 
Little Shoes and Stockings, 
These the dreams ye weave. 


‘Weave her yet another 
Of the world of bliss, 
Let the stricken mother 
Turn away from this; 
Bid her dream, belteving 
Little feet await, 
‘Watching for her passing 
Through the pearly gate. 
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INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Is the July number of the PERENOLOOI- 
cau JournaL we shall commence the pub- 
lication of the “ Harmony of Phrenology 
and the Bible.” The plan of treating this 
subject is to give the name and definition of 
each organ; to state its normal ‘action, and 
also the results of its excess and deficiency. 
In addition to this, we give quotations from 
the Bible, with chapter and verse, showing 


that each faculty and passion is recognized, 


its proper use sanctioned, and its excess or 
perversion forbidden. It is interesting, in- 
deed alinost wonderful, to see how perti- 
nently aud fully the Scriptures describe 
every mental emotion; and the trouble we 
had in the preparation of it was, that the 
passages appropriate to each organ were so 
numerous that we hardly knew which to 
use and which to decline; and we were 
forcibly impressed with the fact that human 
nature and Divine revelation had the same 
Author, and that Phrenology being only a 
just reflection of the natural powers of the 
human mind and disposition, it must neces- 
sarily harmonize with the Bible, which 
portrays human talent and weakness, good- 
ness and depravity, to the very life. The 
numbers which shall contain the “ Har- 
mony of Phrenology and the Bible, will 
be worth to any student of man and the 
Bible more than the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. We hope, therefore, to have, on 
account of this new feature, many new sub- 
scribers beginning with the July number. 
Every clergyman and every teacher in the 
land should subscribe for the new volume 
beginning in July. 


Go Correspondents. 


8. H.--1. Is there any difference between the 
soul and the mind? 

Ans. The mind, strictly epeaking, is intellect. alone. 
The soul is intellect combined with the feelings and sen- 
timents. Reason is mind but notemotion. It Ia however, 
a faculty of the soul. Conscience le not mind, but emo- 
tion, and is also a faculty of the soul 

@ Does instantaneous conversion, as taught by certaln 
retigious denominstions, harmonize with the nature of man 
as tanght by Phrenology ? 

Ans. Accepting conversion as a fact, we answer yes and 
no. Both answers are, in part, correct, but neither covers 
the whole ground. What is conversion? Is it becoming 
lastanuy a saint? We think no man teaches that it is. Is 
it, then, a change of purpose—a desire and determination 
hereafter to live a different life, joined to a yielding of the 
will to be guided by a new rule of action? If this ls con- 
version, why may it not be sudden? We fall in love 
suddenly, we suddenly become awakened to new hopes 
and feare, Why not, then, in respect to the action of oar 
religious faculties? Some natures are very emotional and 
{ntuitional, and the resolves, reformations, as well as 
yieldings to temptation, aro overt, impulsive, hearty, and 
zealous. So much for the yes side of the question—now 
for the other side, Another class of persons are prudent: 
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Piterary Hotices. 


Ovr Frac. A Poem in Four Cantos. By T. H. 
Underwood. New York: Carleton, Publisher. 


quiet, Jogical, and deliberative. They never rash into 
eitzer good or evil. Such persons, undor religious infia- 
. ences, and under all other, evinee moderation, are gradual 
in all their mental changes, and hardly know when they 
leavo one state of mind or emotion and enter upon 
another. Such men are not conscious of sudden conver- 
sion, and of course will not be likely to believe it possible, 
Some denominations maintain the doctrine of a gradas. 
change in purpose and character, aud this is eminently 
a trae doctrine for one class of minds. Other people 
teach and believe in sudden conversion, and to minds of a 
positive and emotional disposition, this is also true. But 
it takes, in both cases, no little amount of time to establish 
and consolidate a consistent, self-polsed, substantial, and 
permanent religious character, though the original drift 
and purpose may never, from the very first, waver at all. 


8. Why does a piece of fat pork surpended so as to hang 
a little below the top of a sap-ketile keep the sap from 
boiling over? 


Ans. When the bolling sap rises so as to touch the pork, 
a portion of the fatty matter is disengaged and instantly 
spreads over the snrface of the boiling liquid. As oil and 
water will net mix, the instant a particle of oil comes in 


Mr. Underwood bas succeeded in forcibly depicting in 
strong colors the operations of the great American crime ; 
this poem will be widely read, and the influcnce enn not 
fail to be beneficial. Hoghly-wrought as sre the delinea- 
tions of atrocities, we havo but too much evidence thet 


they are only common occurrences in that l-ud of the 
A poem of the Time. It is called into existence by an whip and choin, whero power, long masked, bas at last 


earnest, patriotic Indignation at the enormitles which are dressed itself to the effort of zundering the Nauon. 
attendant and indispensable to a socicty controlled and — 


molded by slavery. Tbe scene is laid in Richmond, “ the MA DAM Demonest, of our city, has sent us 

noraing-mother of Tyranny and Treason”—in “a grave- | her “Quarterly Mirror of Fashion” for the sammer of 1862. 

yard old and grim,” where It is very handsomely and extensively tiustreted, and ap- 

Close on the margin of an open grave pears to be just what tho ladies require to dress themselves 

A gaunt and ghosuy apparition siood.” and children accordiog to the approved modes, The 

He bears the image of madness, and talks wildly there number before us also contains patterns of various articles, 

above the dead. His paroxysm over, he filis upon the | Which must make the work Just the thing. Price 25 cts. 
ground insensible and apparently lifeless. The sexton | number. or 81 a year. 


bears the body to the nearest mansion, where it Is laid 7 A 
Business Hotices. 


upon a bed preparatory to the last offices. The old man, 
TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS, 


“ garralously wise in all the lore of graveyards, every 
mood and aspect of tho dead,” makes a brief comment 
upon the singular appearance of the corpse, and proceeds 
to relate a story of an attempt to bury a person alive, a 


contact with a bubble it bursts, and lets the steam which It 
contalns escape, and thus the contents of the boiling kettle 


are kept below the rim. 


beautiful, lovely woman. As he tells how she was saved 
by bim from her terrible fate, the sopposed dead man 
awakes to consclousness, sits upright in bed, bis reason 


In Joy and In Jaxvazr we begin new Volumes of 
thie Jovenat. Those whose subseriptions close with this 
number, can now forward, with their request fer re- 


The same rule applies to the foaming contents of an 
engine for grinding rags for paper. The dashing and 
plunging of tbe stock carries alr under the water; this 
rises to the surface in foam, when a litte oll is poared 
into the vat, and instantly the bubbles hurst, the alr 
escapes, and the rags sink below the snrface of the water 
in the vat and more on. - 

J. S. —Wbat work oan be had, and at what 


restored, and after a littie while proceeds to relate kis | newal, the names of iheir neighbors as new subscribers, 

story. May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
He had lived in St. Lonis, and was the son of Colonel | begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 

Varney, by an octoroon mother. His face the “bated | elevating trutbe, and wast to our co-working friends tn 

secret told.” One day, “eventful, dreadfai dey,” brings | every neighborhood to fiad the readers. Now is the time 

rejoicing and a roll of drums; a day of wbich Varney is | to begin the good work. 

the hero. Our poet does not tell us why. His wife arrays — — 


price, wbich teaches the art of stuffing and preserving the 
ekina of birds and other animals? and what is the price of 
the work, by H. C. Wright, entitled “ Marriage and 


Parentage ?” 


An-. “The Taxidermist’s Menual,” price 81 50; it ie very 
scarce: the price of “ Marriage and Parentage” is $1 25, 


poet pald. — 


U. M. M. — Which is the superior sewing-ma- 


chine of the kinds advertised by you, and the price ? 


Ans, Wheeler aud Wilson's, and Grover and Baker's 
etand as high as any; both are excellent machines, and 
the prices of each vary from 640 to $1: 0, according to 
style. If you desire one, and vll name the price you wish 
te pay, and tend the amonat to us, we will select one for 
you and forward it on as good terms as you could secure 


if you were here in person. 


J. v. Miller, Lima, B. America.—1. Do you de- 
scriba character from the photograph, and If eo, what Is 


the charge? 


Ane. Tes, we do describe character by photograph. We 
sond you s circular entitled “ Mirror of the Mind,” 
which will inform yon in what style to bave likenesses 
taken, together with other matters belonging to the sub- 
ject. In that circular you will also find the price for writ- 


ten descriptions by photograph. 


1 Conid you name any work on Physiognomy as good 


as, or better, tban Lavaier’s? 


Ans. We know of no work on Physlognomy better than 
that of Lavater. Tbe price of his Physlognomy is four 
dollars wilbout the postage postage in the United States, 


other than on the Pacific coast, fifty cents. 


R. H.—Can you send me a copy of a small 
dook entitled “The Watch, its Constitution, ita Merits and 


Defects,” by H. F. Pyaget, and what is the pries? 


Ans, Yeu; for fifty cents, The other work yon mention 
is oat of print, and will not probably soon, if ever, be ro- 


produced. 


— Peo 


Tae Warren-Curr Jovrnar for June (now 
ready), contains—Sick-Headache ; Railroad Musings—No. 
10; Salt and ite Offices ; Rambling Reminiscences—No. 10; 
Hygienic Medication; How Chronic Diseases are Pro- 
The Praying-Cure; Principles of Hygiento 
Medication; Publishers’ Column; Literary Notices; Na- 
tonal Health Convention; Diptberia; Condiments for 
Domestic Animals; Tobacco Raleir g; Pure and Whole- 
some Bread; Digestion and Fermentation; Our Sick and 
Wounded Soldiers; Popalar Lectures; To Correspond- 
ents; End of another Volume; Common Sense ; The Turk- 
ish Bath; Physicians and Quacks; Matiny in the Army; 
Qualifications of a Nurse; Evil Speaking; Intemperance 
and Insanity ; Interesting Announcement; Scarlet Fever; 
What the Star-Spangted Banner Signfles ; Special Notices. 


duced ; 
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the servants and ranges them with flags to welcome thelr 
master. As he comes with a long procession, and de- 
scends from hia vehicle at his own door, the people 
applaud him, and he 
“Then faced the crowd, and in z swelling speech 
Reco: secrated al) bis after lite 
To Liberty. his coun'ry, and bis God 
A iuousand lips the mockery appland. 

Entering tbe house, the lordly negr owner resumes bis 
“ plantation manners,” ordering one hither and another 
thither; uud then enraged at bie wife's coolness reso ves 
to move her. Dropp ng a bunch of keys into his boot, he 
demande presently of Lucy, the octoroon mistress, 10 find 
them ; and on her failure drags ber to the stable, airips 
and binds her, and whips ber to death. Horriſted by her 
screams, the wife of the miscreant rune out to the bioody 
scene, aud swooning, faila to the ground, when her head 
striking the stone sill, she la fatally injured. 

The fair-baired son of the murdered octoroon is sold 
South, to a master of the Legree order. “Then came 
the crushing days of crime and cruelty.” 


“Tbe end was madness and a double crime.” 


His master one day remonstratca with him for “ preach- 
ing abelition heresies and stuff.“ We quote two stanzas: 
“ Accursed be Canaan! on him resta the rod I 
His sons and daughters to tde latest breath, 
Tbis condemnation, thus annoanced by God, 
le bondage unconditional as desth. 
Crist ratifed it and with hip and pea 
The Chrisuan Cburebes have replied, Amen P 


“I boldly answered: is a sbamoless fraud 
Upon the commun sense of all the world! 
A bdlesphemy—a orime against our God, 
Which Chrie tian nations of the earth bave hurled 
Back io your teeth—the argument of knaves, 
Who havo their interest in holding slavea.’” 

The master promises freedom for himself and wife. After 
a day of felicity at the thought, he repairs to bla cottage 
to fnd morderous hands lashing her to death with steel- 
thonged whips. Late at night ho digs her grave, and 
lays her there; then returning to bis bat, seizing a knife, 
boertes off to slay first the overseer, and then bis treach- 
erous master. The woman of whom the sexton had 
spoken, bad been by them then consigned alive to the 
tomb. 

And new the dream of his madness came to de realized. 
A mob, elamorous for blood bave tracked him ont, and 
entering the house drag bim forth, bind bim to a liberty 
pole on which “onr flag” floats proudly to the breeze. The 
preparations are soon completed, torches are applied, and 
the victim is soon destroyed. The flames a-cend the pole 
and selze upon the national ensign, which grows red, tuen 
Diack, emblematic of a nation’s thrail, and “ falls io asbee 
on the mob below.” The frontiaplece ts a picture of this 
murderous affair, 


PosTaGE on THE JouRNALs,—On the Punx No- 
LoeicaL or Warer-Cone Joven IS, any distance in the 
United States, California, Oregon, and Washington Terri- 
tory Incladed, the postage le atx cents a year, if paid in 
advance for the year, at the office where received, not in 
Now York, or one cont a number, which ie twelve cents s 
year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Canada and 
otber British North American provinces, the postege is 
the same—six cenia a year, payable in New York instead 
of at the office where received, Subseribers in the Prov- 
duces will therefore scnd elx cema in aduition to tbeir 
eubscription, to pay postage to the lines. 


Be Can zrur. - If those ordering the Jounwan 
would write alt names of persons, post-officcs, ete., core 
rectly and plainly, wu should receive less scolding about 
other people's errors. We are not infalitole, but moat of 
the errors about which agents complain are not attribut- 
able to any one in toe Journal office. People who forget 
to date thelr letters at any place, or to sign their names, or 
to give the name or address for coptes ordered, will please 
take things calmiy and not charge us with their sins of 
omission, etc. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure 
but onr friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- 
eelve the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve ns as specimens. but intend that any 
month's issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- 
quenuy nee for distribution those of whieb we bave a sur- 
plus after supplying subscribers. 


Votuntrary Acents.—Any and every sub- 
ecriber or reader is requested to act in behalf of the Jour- 
Rat, by forming clubs or otherwise, Noe te the timo for 
lu ſrlends to manifest their interesi in the Jocanat and the 
cause it advocates, eicher by obtaining new subscribers, or 
indncing others to act la its bebalf If any lose or wear 
out numbers in showing the JovzmaL—that’s the best way 
to get aubscribers—we will dnplicate them in order to make 
thelr Ales complete for binding 


CiussinG wiru THE Macazines, rc.— We 
will send the Jovrwat for 1862 and a yearly copy of eltber 
The Atlantic, Harper's, Godey's, or any other $3 maga- 
zine, for 88 50. The Joumnat and either TA 7 rticwtu- 
rist, Hovey’s Mugasine, Arthur's Magusine, or any other 
$2 magazine, for $2 50. Canada snbseribers must add 
the American postage. 


Ee Oun terms are, Payment IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid fer. 


Wr will clab with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 
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Special Hottees. 


Isprovements made in the machinery for 


mannfscturing Gold Pens, and secared to the enbecriber | 


by Leiters Patent. nave enabled him toarercome the many 
imperfee ions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the coet within the reach of all. The 
wrelng punlie snoul] know the following tacts: 

Constant writing for six months ta dene cheaper with 
Qold Pens than with Steel; toeretore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continned 
use, while tne Stee! Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; thercfore, 1 ay of wring is obtained 
only by the use o the Gold Pen, 

The Oed Pen is always ready and rellable, while the 
Ste- Pen must be often condemned and anew one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saviog of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, s0 
tbat the Gold Pen Is exactly adapted to the hand o the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the nend and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case hy the use of Stecl 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to -1, acc -rding te a ze, the average wear of every 
oO of wnich witl [ar ouilasi a gress of the beat Swel Pens. 

S. da ny all dealers in the line turonghout the country. 
Whoilessle and recall at the etore, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
whee al orders, incloung cash or poetetamps. welt re- 
ceive prom t attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im 
mediately be sent by mail or her wise, as abeected, 

Adres, A. Mostox, 25 Matden Lune, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to ba not only one 
of the hest and moat exiensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of ther excellence.”— N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“We have been In the habit of naing tbese Gold Pens 
for a long time and have always found them tne beet ia- 
struments of the kind toat have tallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Tertun. upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gume 
ront, and rug of the mouth aro eo accurately formed as to 
dieptay a prriect prototy pe of the natural runs, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION Of the moutu and oritzlual contour 
of the ‘ace. 

It ia the height of art ts conceal urt Thin we do most 
positivery, as OUT nuwerous pulrons van atleast. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Son, 23 Boud Street, Now York. 


Mur. Demorgst’s Mirror of Fashions 
10 unquestionably and emphatically the largest and best 
Fashon Magazian in the werid. Published quarterly at 
No 4173 Broidwav, and sold everywhere at 2) conte, 
Ma- lea free on receipt of tne price. Yea ly, #1, with the 
privilege of selecting bo cents worth of p uiu Patierus, ex- 
tra, asa premium. Sumwer number nw ready. 


FOWLER & WELLS’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


After e little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
wo believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 


These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Josian Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and ho pains have been epared ia 
tneir construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, white by a patent atiachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows: 
$ THE REPORTING PEN, 

Sultable for Phonographic Reporters Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand; 
THE WKITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, such as business correspondence 
bookkeeping, echouls, public offices, and the like; 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marke may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line io one an eighth of au inch wide, without 
ebanging the adjustment 

These Pens are pul up ia patent boxes, containing half 
a groes each. Persons ordering a box ean have alt of one 
kind, or two dozens of cach kind, in the box, as they 


prefer. 
PRICE, 78 CENTS A BOX. 
A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationera. 


FOWLEE AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York 


Tue Racks or MEN, WITH PoR- 


TRAITS.—Origin of Races New Theory of Popniation, 
given in THE ILLUSTRATED H ¥ DEOPATHILU ENCY- 
CLOPEDIa. Sent by Mail for 68 00. 
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Adbertisements. 


. U ee ̃ —...—— 
Apvertinements intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent fn at once. 
Txnxa.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Just PUBLISHED— A NEW Na- 
TIONAL POEM, in Four Cantos, ended “OUR 
FLAG,” by T. H. Underwood. This Poem is an an- 
ewer to the arguments of the South im favor ef Slavery. 
It is a remarkable production, emanating from a man 
born on the “sacred soll,” who is familiar with the prac- 
tical workings of Slavery in all the phases of plantation 
life. The simplicity of language and elegant finish show 
the touch of a master poet. It sbould be read by all 
true patriota aud lovers of humanity. Published by 
CARLETON, No. 418 Broadway. For sale by FOWLER 
and WELLS, No. 808 Broadway. Sent, postage paid, for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


DIPTHERIA. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

This Work, which has been for some time delayed by 
the. many pressing datiles of the Author, IS NOW READY. 
It contalus abont three hundred pages, and is a complete 
exposttion of the History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread- 
ing malady. It also gives a summary of tbe discrepancies 


of medical antbors of the Drug Bchools respecting ita na- 
tnre and proper treatment. 

As the disease seems to be on the Increase ln our coun- 
try, the timely cireulaton of this Work woald, no doubt, 
be the means of saving thousands of lives; and we are 
confident that, whenever and wherever it sanitary eug- 
gertions are adopted, there will be an end of the pest- 
flence. We append the contents: 

Nosology and Teebnology of D:ptheria—Description of 
Diptheria—Pathology of Diptheria—The False Membrane 
—History of Diptheria—Iofectiousness—Causes of Dip- 
theria— Mortality of Diptherlsa—Complications - Bequeles 
of Diptheria—Morbid Anatomy of Diptheria—Drug Treat- 
ment of Diptherla—Hygtentc Treatment of Diptheria— 
Tracheotomy—Stimulation vs. Antiphloglstieatlon. 

Price, $1; postage, 25 cents. Liberal discounts to 


agents, Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. TRALL'S ADDRESS IN Wasa- 


ING TON. 

The address delivered dy R. T. Trall, M. D., in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington Cıty, February 18, 
1962, on 

THE TRUE HEALING ART, OR HYGIENIO VS 

DRUG MEDICATION, 

Is the best exporition of the fallacies (and murderous 
effects of drug-wedication, and the best explanation of 
the merts ot the Hygienic System extant. It contains 
also a statement of the opposition Dr. Tral! met with in 
the “old fogytam,” “tbo powers that be” at Washington, 
and of the manner in whico be flually triumphed over all 

obstacles. Price 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
808 Broadway, New York. 


How to GET a PATENT. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 


tains the 
New Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
FowLER AND WELL, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


BUTLERS’ 


ILLUSTEATED 


SratisticaL Pockrt MANUALS, 


ARMY, NAVY, 


AND CENSUS, 


For sale wholesale and retall, by 


FOWLER 


AND WELLS, 


808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CONTENTS VOL. L 


Pay of Commissioned Army 
Officers. 

Pay of Non-commisstoned 
Oficera, Privates, eto. 

Bans, and Command of Of- 
ficera according to Rank. 

Galates—Funeral Escorts. 

Badges of Rank. 

Allowance of Rooms, Fuel, 
and Camp and Garrison 
Equipage. 

Transportation--the Ration. 

Allowance of Clothing. 

Fota, Castles, Batteries, ete. 

Military Posta. 

Military Terma. and Num- 
ber cf the Army. 

Army Teiegrapb Lines. 

Exper.ment« with Armor. 

Army Approprauioua 

Ordunnece. 

Ir. n- cid Steamers for Riv- 
er, Harbor, and Coast De- 
fevee—FortiBeslon Ap- 
propriations, 

Defenses of Bo- tou Harbor. 

Pay of the Nave. 

U 8. Navy, including Ve, 
ele purcha-ed aud bulit. 


The stove Fleet 


Iron-p-nied Vessels. 
Population of Cities, Towns, 
ond Villages in U. States. 
Population by States. 
Slave Population. 
Population «of Arican De- 
event on the Continent, 
Routes and Distances by 
Bailroed and Water. 


Governors of States and 
Territories, for 1862. 

Englieh Navy. 

Fr- neh Navy. 

French Army and Navy. 

Spanish Navy. 

Russian Navy. 

All other Foreign Navies. 

Rebel Forces in the Field. 

Strength of Canada and the 
Stats on the Border. 

Summery of the Military 
and Naval Forces of the 
“Great Powers” 

Offici.l S-atement of the 
British Navy for 862. 

Brun Fleet in American 
Waters. 

Wht Evg'and has expend- 
ed iu Armaments since 
the commen-ement of the 
Rrnelnon in the U. Statea. 

P. pals of tne be. 

Col nal Populai· on iu 1716. 

The Gov. ra meni ot the 
Worid 162. 

Dunensions ot Bg Ships. 

Lengto ot Sieemsoip Koues 

Quick Pasenges of Ocean 
St-an-ahips. 

Rates of U. S. Postage. 

Bates of Letter Postage to 
Forrign Countries. 

Paniic Librarses In the U. 8. 

C. uon raised in tne United 
Stairs, and Amount rur- 
echasrd by Grea: Britain 
from 820 to 1848. 

Opinions of the Preas. 


CONTENTS VOL. II. 


Generals and their Staffs. 
Regular Serven. 
Vunterr Service. 

Burnside Ex eden. 


New Plau for Iron · elad 
Ships. 

Tron-clad Frigate. 

0 -laen Gaus. 


Snerman's Port Royal Ex- Subunrine Artillery Batte- 


pevition, 

Ma,, uſae ure of Ordnance, 

Wosters River Flotitla. 

Grea: Mortar Flotila, 

800-Pounuer Gun of Eng- 
land. 

Relst:ve Value of Prisoners 
of War. 

Brativttes of che Army. 

Rebel Generals of the Bonth. 

Expiaoationa of Miliary 

rms. 

Signals und Telegraph 

Troo-piated Swan Batteries, 

Bteel-cled Ships, 

Harbor | efenses. 

Deaceiption of the Monitor. 

Engraviog of the Monitor. 

The Cumberland — State- 
Ment of the Pilot 

The Monitor afler the Ac- 
tion. 

Capt Erlesson's Descrip- 
uon oi the Monitor, 

Sketches of Capt. Ericsson, 
Lieut. Wurden, and Chief 
Engineer St:mera. 

Description of the Merri- 
mac, 

Skeich of (be Commander 
of the Merrimac. 

Monitors to be bulit. 

Engraving of the Merrimac. 

Oar new [run-clad Navy. 


r. er. 

Bull Run Batle— Official 
Rebel Statement 

Vico ter- Ravel end Union 

Militer; Edu ation. 

Steveny Battery. 

Tax Bnl. 

Tax on heal Estate. 

Reducion of Salaries. 

Stabiiity and Resources of 
the United States, 

Banks. 

New Congressional Appor- 
tionment. 

Population and Assessed 
Vaine of Real and Per- 
sonal Property tn tae sef- 
eral Stalrs. 

Rail sys of the World. 

National Telegraph round 
the World. 

Pacific Telegraph and Table 
of Diatanees, 

Weight of Cannon Balls. 

Total of the Armies and 
Navies of the Great Pow- 


ers. 

Population of Great Britain 
from the Census «-f 1861. 

Population of the Principal 


uropean Cities. 
Populstion and are 
Miles of the Principal 


Powers. 


Price of each vol. in cloth, 25 centa; both bound to- 
gether contalus the Frags of all te Commercial Nations, 
printed in colore—price 50 cents. 

A Liberal discount by the hundred. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, N. T. 


Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procura any book 
advertised in our JuckNaLA, by remoting us the amount 
of the price of the bouk In money or po-tae stamps, will 
have li promptly forwarved by mail, free of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

$08 Broadway, New York. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG, i 


Eequires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolis and shipped to alt parts of the country. 


Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mall. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
28 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


A REMARKABLE Book. 


Hints toward PaysioaL PERFECTION: or, The Phitoso- 
bhv of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
eiain Bodily Symine ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 

Long Life, and Avoid the Iuflrmittes and Deſormlues 

Age. By D. H. Jacques. ` 

This is an arina and deeply interesting work, replete 
with vo., derſui facts and important deductions and pre- 
senting many novel applicadons of the highest trutns of 

Phystulo+s, Hygiene. Mental Sc ene, and Esthetics to 

Baman Physical Improvement. Our author ia no quack, 

but an earnesi and sincere ajsciple of Science. and it ts in 

the light of a yattonal Phitoeophy, and bot in a spirit 
of conrlatanism, that he here shows us how the phys 
ical rexeneraiion of the race may be brought about DO. 
man way become atong, active, efficient—in a word, 
maniy; how women may rej ice in the tulluess of health 
and freshness, snd avorn nersel! with all the charms » heb 
property „el. ng to her sex; end bow the child, well-born 
ane well-matured. may grew up info the rivened neauty 
of perfect manhood or womsunnod Ever. body shontd 
read the book, tor overs body i8 (or should be) deevly in- 
terested n the momentous tevics co boldly and at the sane 

Ume eo chastely and delicately niscus-ed iu it; but, while 

it commends ite t» all. 1t bas especial claims upon the 

attention of euman, whetber walden, or whe and motner. 


IN ONE LARGE 12M0 VOLUME. $ 
EB” Mustr..ted with t rent full-page pl tes and nu- 
merous woud on ruvinys, all bea tirul y printe! and 


well bound, Price, p epi d by mi to an. ot ofice, 
only Onm Dorlas Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Bruad way, New York, 


Ir You Have Dysrrpsta, 


Send 15 cents for a copy of Dr. Gorton’s Treatise on 
ITS NATURE, CaUSE, AND CURE, 
Upon Hyg'euie Principles, to 

ý FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Bruadway, New York. 


Unitep States Guano Company, 
N». 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Puos- 
Pate or Lins. 

Axumoniatev do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Aumonia than the Peruvian. 

For Sule at 
THIRTY DOLL : ES PER TON. 


4 tyr. A. G. BENSON, President, 


Books FOR THE SEASON. NE 


editions of the followinu-name| books now ready. No 

Farmer, farmer's wife, farmers boy, or farmer's girl epould 

de without them. They are every where commenued, and 

pronounoed just the thing thut 1s wauted ; 

THE HOUSE: A P. cke Mauual of Rural Archltee- 
ture. Id contains every intug that auy one will expect or 
desire to find lu rach a wok. Particular steuton ts 
given to houses of low cust su. bes the great macs ot the 

plo most want Adaped to all sections, Price, 
' Con. 

THE GARDEN : It tella bow to cnitivate everything 
belonging t tne garden. The cuapter on the Flueer- 
Garden Es what the lauies want. Adapted te all 
ecctions. Price, do cenu. 

PHE FAHM: Giving, in a concise, but olear and 
simple manner, the tuudamental p-inciples of Agricul- 
tural Science as weil as practical directiune for cultivate 
ing all the common deld crops. Price, u vents. 

DUALESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 
bonk, whico no one who bas the charge of auimals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 


The House-The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animals, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 
A HAND-BOOK O. FRUIT-CULTURE ı With 


Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 
Staten. Niuery eugravings, Price, 0 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 


itizea by (SO gle 


GUTTA-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sour MINXVTIOTVII IS, 


78 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY BT., 


THE 
CHEAP-8T and 
moe DURABLE 
ROOFING en use. 
Free and Warer- 
Proor. Applied 
tı New and Old 
Roofs of all xl. da 
aud sent tw all 


parta of the coun- NEW YORK. 
try, with full direc- 


tona for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repairet, anu warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 


For Cementing Wood, Leather, Ginae, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, ete., ets. The oniy art ci» of the kind ever pro- 
dneed which is not affected by water, 


WROLSAII W asggouss: 
18 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 
NEW 
Exectro-Gatvanio BATTERIES, 
OBLEBEATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DIGEASFA, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION, 
Pxroxs. $10, $12, $15, or $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 88 Broadway, New Tork. 


Mrs. ELIZ A De La VERGNE, 
M. D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


Dinsmore's RA ILROAD GUIDE 


The original Time-Table Gude with new features, such 
as Mars Roana and Bourre, , % tnwns— with refer- 
ence where w find them—s Sprenpip Laras RAILROAD 
Mar. Sent free, by mail, on receipt oi prico—25 cenis. 

Address DINSMORE & CO., 

U. No. v Spruce Street, New Tork. 


Wyatr & NPENCER, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
ei Wiliem Strert. New York. 


Special at ention paid ta the pr-wecution and collection 
of Soldier im. Refer lo Fowler aud Welis. 


Dentistry. 


DR WAIT & SON, 5 Bond Street, near Broadway, 
pe: form every branch of Dentistry in the moet scientific 
manner. Tresh extracted under the V Chem leni y 
Pur fled Cho o orm, diho t pai: or donge- Keaunfal 
sets inserted from 21 to 23. Gold Ghings trom 61 10 $8, 
Warranted : boue and amal.am !Ocentsto fl. Children’s 
teeth attended io aud regulated in ine most caretul and 
economical manner, Sruitive eth treated and filled 
without pain. Refer to or, J. O. Pond, W. N. 1 
J Worster, Z. 8. Webn, and Rev. Dre. lsano Ferris, Joe 
Parker, and 8. Burebard. a 


THe PIRENOLOOICAL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact lucstiun of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one ta study the science without an 
instructor, Jt may be paced and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mall) 
to auy part ot the world. Price, including 
box fur packing, unly 41 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 8 8 Broadway, New York. 


Tunis ia one of the most ingenious tnventions of tha age, 
A cast made of plaster f Paris, the size of the humun head. 
oa which the exact locaton of each of the Phren logical 
Orgena ls represented, fu'ly developed, with atl the divisions 
and classific.done. Th. s who can not obtain the services 
Of a professor may learn. In a very sport time, from this 
model head, the whole scence of Pnrepology, so far as the 
ovations of ine Organs are concerned. ”—N. T. Ludly Sun 
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OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS’ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


We transact at this office all the necessary hue!pess re- 
quired tn obtaining Patents in the United States and in 
all foreign countries, ſueluding the preparation and pros- 
ecution of applications for patents, rele- ues, and exleu- 
sions; the preparation of caveats, disclaimers, and assign- 
mevta ; the prosecution of important and difficult contested 
eases, etc. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, reqalres a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experince and careful del:berative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under ita present mansge- 
ment stoce 1946, duriog which ume it has increased to 
several times its previous magnitude, and a large portion 
of li lately has consisted of cases Involving severe contests, 
and the discussion and solution of difficult and antrodden 
quest ons of patent law, both in the Patent Office and bo- 
fore the Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 


Advice in regard to Novelty 

AND Patentasittry or aN IxventioN is gtven free of 
charge upon receipt of sufficient desen ption and eketch or 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of pre vlons 
inventions euables us to give satisfactory information to 
invertors without the expense of apectal search. 

Paxtimtnaty Examinations at the Patent Office are, 
however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doub; for the usual fee of Ave dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual complication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. mee 

Applications for Patents 

are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtaln a 
patent, bnt also to protect the inventors when the patent 
sbalil bave been secared. Particular attention is paid to 


Appeals and Interferences, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which bare been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused eliber from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful lssue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefally at- 
tended to. 

European Patents. 

Our facilities for obtaining patents in Eprope are un- 
surpassed, and lu come respects unequaled We devote 
particular attention to that branch of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we bave been careful to 
employ only those of the firsi r- putatlou. 

Our patent business ts conducted by Mr. Tuomas P. 
How Who has bad an experience of twelve years in the 
business), alded by an able and experienced corpa of as- 
sistants, boib at home and abrosd; and the residence at 
Wasbington of an eminently eareful and efficient examin- 
ing agent, former!y employed in the United States Patent 
Office, and farntliar with tts details, enable us to offer to 
inventors unusual facilities for the transaction of their bus- 
iness, When it is considered that a putent of ordinary 
vaino is worth 8. veral ‘thousands of dollars, it is unneces- 
sary to say that the careful management of an application 
therefor js a matter of great importauce to the inventor, 
espectally when it is known that hundreds of applications 
are rejrcted merely in consequenee of not being properly 
prepared and presented. 


The Expense 

of preparing drawings and specifications, and making the 
application for Patents (ettber American or Foreign), de- 
pende on the amount of l bor to be performed, aud it is 
therefore impossible to fix a deflaite sum that would be 
Just in all ones. Our prices will be found as tow as they 
enn be afforded, and remucerate us for giving proper at- 
tention to the business. 

“HOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, with Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P. How, will be 
sent gratis to applicants. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Broadway, New York. 
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With the Jory Numsen, 1862, will be commenced the 
Tur Sixta Vol vnn of the Amzstoan PHREROLOGIOAL 
Jovana. It contains 

TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES MONTHLY. 

The Tmarr-SIxrR Votums of the Amsstoan Parm- 
NWoLoaicaL JobnnAL will open with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminenuy popular and useful. 


PHEENOLOGY 
will zun, very property, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Porenologiste 
of America, who will expla'n and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of th: Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
Motto, ©“ A sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly lu view. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
Doth of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in ju relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
wili receive the attention its importance demands. 


MECHANICS, 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Construct veness, the 
various mecbanicz} arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and itlustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 

will oocnpy much attention, especially Nome Education 
and Self. Culture, and Just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent net ds in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tux Youna, also, will find the 
Jovenar a friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virine, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness aud success in life. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews. Poetry, Varieties, ete., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Beat Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, vie we, machinery, cte., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the now vulume to all readers of good taste. 
ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JousNaL, onght to insure us at least, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 
enbecribers for the forthcom{ny volume. Shall we not bave 
them? A litue effort by each reader will procare them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WO8KERS— 


all persons interested in Haman Progrese—ere invited to 
aid in the circulation of the PHEBNOLOGIOAL JouBKal. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single C py. Montbiy, One Year......... 
4 Copies be parate addresses, 11 desired. 


8 Cop es 2 ~4 
10 Copies and one to the getter-up of the Club, if 


Add six cents a ye ar for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New Tork. 


Agonta wanted everywhere to sell our publiestlons. 
Bend for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


AMERIOAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sent pre-paid by the Arat mat’, to any Post-Office tn the 


altea Stutes or Canada. 


WORKS ON PHEEBNOLOGY. 
Cause Lecrorra on Poerrovoory. Illustrated. $1 95 
Constitution or Man. By George Combe . 8T 
Drraxon or Puresorocy. By Boardm an 87 
Epucariox Comeieta, Self- Culture, Memory, eto. 
Enuoa rio x, founded on the Nature of Man 87 
Lessors ON PurexoLogy AND PATS10L 7 ͥ 
MazAeR, its History and Philosophy.. 
Muxonr AND BELF-IMPROVEMENT....... 


SELP-CULTURE AND PERFECTION oF CHABACTER.... 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
Twerrtt-Four Quarto Paors, Mort r. 


For reasons more fully set forth in our editorial columns, 
tbo Warsze-Cune JocexaL will hereafter be known ss 


THE HYGIENIC TEACHER 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 

Under which name it will continue to advocate the same 
principles that it has heretofore done. 

The Hrotenic Teacuez should be read in every family, 
because 

It will advocate the only possible basis for the enduring 
proapertty and impr vement of the Human Race. 

IK will teach the Sick how to recover Health. 

It wiil teach those in Health now to avoid Disease. 

It w. Ii untold the true sclence of Human Life. 

It will explain the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It will enable yoa to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 
ae will enable you in most cases to be your own Poy- 

an. 

Ito doctrines will promote Temperance in all things. 

It will tend to the correction of all Injurious Habite 

Iu influence to society will be in all respects Keforma- 


tory. 
Its teachings will benefit everybody and injure no one. 
The best advice that can be given to persons fa any con- 
didon of Life can be summed up in three words: 


[29° Preserve Your HEALTH. 


To Get Rich........ 
To Eojoy Animal 

o Do 
To Accnire Knowledg: 
To Atain Eminence... 

Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so mouch valuable in- 
formation retative to tbe Laws of Life and Health, as 

THE HYGIENIC TEACHER. 

In it the true nature of disease will be fully and rationally 
explained, and oao of its principal objects will be to teach 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 

But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health. one department of the 
Tracuen will be devoted to articles relaulve to the treat- 
ment 0: diseases, where you may learn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tun liraiznio Tracuer will clearly present all the 
subjects connrcled with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanti- 
ness, Veutilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropatby will be fully explalned, and its application to 
all known diseases pointed out 
If yon are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would know the true sclence of Human Life, 
Read the Hygtente Teacher. 

If you would learn the !njarious effects of Drage, 
Read the Hyglente Teacher. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

Bat while the Iiyarsx1io Tsacumm is intended to 
treat princtpally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, tt columne will be interspersed witb such misoel- 
laneous matter as will make it 

Valuable and Acceptable to All. 

Its enlarged form will enable us to farnish much valuable 

reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
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GEN. O. M. MITCHELL. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPRY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Gex. O. M. Mitcuect, so well and widely 
known as a Professor of Astronomy, and for 
having recently made himself eminently con- 
spicuous in his dashing military movements in 
Northern Alabama, furnishes an interesting 
subject for phrenological inquiry. | 

In the first place he has a peculiar temper- 
ament. He is one of those dark, wiry, sinewy, 
tough, and active men who are always em- 
phatic, positive, and efficient in all they at- 
tempt to do. That temperament does not 
necessarily give wisdom or intellectual capac- 
ity, but what there is of a man having that 
temperament will be decided, angular, dis- | 
tinct, and impressive. 

Gen. Mitchell is a person of medium size ; PORTRAIT OF GEN. ORMSBY McoKNIGHT MITCHELL. 
has an amply developed chest, and a large 
head, and every black, stiff, standing hair on | is full of whalebone throughout, and that his | that can be found. Men of that temperament 
that head is characteristic, and shows that he | brain is one of the most intense and enduring | sometimes lack vital power, and their machin- 
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ery stops because they can not feed it with 
vital ateam with sufficient rapidity; but as 
this man has rather large lungs, and the signs 
of pretty good digestion, he will be likely to 
hold out and accomplish much. Thus much 
for his physiological quality. 

His phrenology, acted upon through such a 
temperament, indicates the following charac- 
teristics: The reader will observe the external 
angle of the eyebrow is very square and prom- 
inent, which is the location of the organ of 
Order, indicating that method, system, and 
rule pervade all that he does. The whole 
brow is comparatively prominent, showing 
practical talent, quick perceptions, and readi- 
ness of resources. The organ of Calculation 
is large, as seen in the outward extension 
of the brow from the external corner of the 
eye. This lays the foundation for arithmeti- 
cal and mathematical talent. The upper part 
of the forehead is prominent, broad, and square, 
showing a first-class head for reasoning power, 
philosophical investigation, and ability to lay 


plans, to see ahead, and to devise ways aud 


means for future results. The middle part of 
the forehead from side to side, horizontally, is 
also prominent, showing a great command of 
facts, geographical talent, excellent memory 
of time, and a tendency to punctuality. 

His Language being large renders him flaent 
and copious in his power of expression. His 
knowledge of character ia excellent, and his 
ability to be agreeable and persuasive in man- 
ner, quite strongly marked. The upper and 
outer corners of the forehead appear to be 
square and prominent, showing large Mirth- 
fulness, quick perception of the ridiculous, aud 
the power to discover whatever is mirthful or 
ridiculous in any statement or action. If the 
reports respecting his telegraphing from Hunts- 
ville, in reply to an intercepted message of 
Beauregard, that it wonld be perfectly safe 
to send Union prisoners from Corinth to Rich- 
mond,” be true, it is in perfect keeping with 
his large Mirthfulness. The organs which 
give imagination, sense of the sublime and 
beautiful, grand and imposing, are strong in 
him; hence his fondness for the sublime 
science of astronomy, and his eloquence as a 
speaker, The moral organs, as a class, ap- 
pear to be well-developed, indicating reverence 
for the works of God, the love of duty, and 
sense of moral obligation, sympathy for suffer- 
ing, and a ready appreciation of things spirit- 
ual. He appears to have a good development 
of Self-Esteem, which gives him self-reliance, 
confidence in his own judgment, willingness to 
stake his cause upon his own judgment. He 
bas very large Firmness, which gives determ- 
ination, strength of will, perseverance, and 
power of standing erect under burdens and 
difficulties. He has rather large Cautious- 
ness, indicating prudence, regard for conse- 
quences, and a tendency to secure safety. His 
Combativeness is large; hence he is coura- 
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geous in spirit, abrupt and earnest in action. | rebels come to their senses, we will receive 


His social feelings are uncommonly well- 
developed ; hence he is a man of cordial and 
affectionate sympathies ; he readily wins the 
confidence and kind feelings of strangers. 

Qn the whole, he is a clear-headed, self- 
reliant, energetic, practical, persevering, warm- 
hearted man. He believes in God, in bimself, 
in his cause, in his ability to do his duty, and 
is willing to try. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gen. Ormsby McKnight Mitchell ie a native 
of Kentucky, but was appointed to West Point 
from Ohio, in 1825. He is about fifty-seven 
years of age. In 1829 he graduated in the 
same class as the rebel Generals Joe Johnston 
and Lee. He served three years as Professor 
of Mathematics at West Point, and was a 
short time in the army. But in 1832, be- 
coming weary of inaction, he resigned his 
commission, studied law, and opened an office 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. From 1834 to 1844 he 
filled the chair of Professor of Mathematics in 
the Cincinnati College, and in 1845 founded 
the Cincinnati Observatory. His love for 
astronomy induced him to devote most of hie 
time to the study of this science. He pub- 
lished several works on the subject which 
attained considerable popularity; and in 
1858, when the troubles in the Dudley Obser- 
vatory left it without a manager, he was called 
to the vacant post. Astronomy, however, did 
not engross his time. Like McClellan, Burn- 
side, Curtis, and others, he was a railroad 
man, and for many years filled the office of 
Engineer of the Ohio and Mississippi line. He 
was alto at one time Adjutant-General of 
Ohio. In every position he was remarkable 
for energy, boldness, and thoroughness. 

When the war broke out, he was among the 
first to inculcate the necessity of defending the 
unity of the country at all hazards. He was 
one of the speakers at the great meeting on 
Union Square, and his speech was probably 
the most thrilling that was delivered that day. 
He said: 

“I owe allegiance to no particular State, 
and never did, and, God helping me, I never 
will; Lowe allegiance to the Government of 
the United States. A poor boy, working my 
way with my own hands, at the age of twelve 
turned out to take care of myself as best 
I could, and beginning by earning but four 
dollars per month, I worked my way onward, 
until this glorious Government of the United 
States gave me a chance at the Military 
Academy at West Point. There I landed 
with my knapsack on my back, and, I tell 
you God's truth, just a quarter of a dollar in 
my pocket. There I swore allegiance to the 
Government of the United States. [ did not 
abjure the love of my own State, nor of my 
adopted State, but high above that was proud- 
ly triumphant and predominant my love for 
our common country.” His speech was con- 
tinued with a fervor that held his hearers en- 
thralled, and amidst his remarks, the follow- 
ing words also fell from his lips: “ When the 


them with open arms; but until that time, 
while they are trailing our glorious banner in 
the dust, when they scorn it, condemn it, 
curse it, and trample it under foot, I must 
smite, and in God's name I will smite. and as 
long as I have strength I will do it. 
I am ready, God help me, to do my duty. I 
am ready 10 fight in the ranks or out of the 
ranks. Having been educated in the Acad- 
emy, having been in the army several years, 
having served as a commander of a volunteer 
company for ten years, and having served as 
an Adjutant-General, I feel [ am ready for 
something. I only ask to be permitted to 
act; and in God's name, give me something 
to do! 

He was appointed Brigadier-General from 
New York, and sent to Kentucky. There he 
obtained command of a division of Buell’s 
army, which was the first of our troops in 
Bowling Green. From Nashville, he was sent 
due south through Murfreesboro’ and Colum- 
bia. Near the latter place he left the bulk of 
his division under one of the brigadiers, and 
with a brigade of infantry, a squadron of cav- 
alry, and two batteries, he made an extraor- 
dinary forced marched on Huntsville, which 
place he occupied before the rebels suspected 
hie proximity. He seized the telegraph office, 
and, it is believed, obtained some useful in- 
formation in the shape of dispatches from and 
to Beauregard. Since then he has been dash- 
ing hither and thither on the Memphis and 
Charleston Road, until now he holds two 
hundred miles of the line, from Stevenson, 
Alabama, to Tuscumbia, He is one of our 
most dashing and splendid generals. 

General Mitchell, like many of our more 
prominent generals, is also an author. He 
has sent forth to the world several of the 
finest astronomical works, some of which have 
been reprinted in a popular form in England and 
on the European continent. His“ Planetary 
and Stellar Worlds“ and his Popular As- 
tronomy“ have become text-books, and his 
Astronomy of the Bible” is now in the press. 
He has also written three other works, which 
we believe have not yet been published. 
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A SixouTLAR Beino.—The Lewiston Journal 
mentions the case of a remarkable young fel- 
low residing in the town of Solon, Me.: 

He has one of the most curiously formed 
heads ever known, being apparently destitute 
of the reasoning and moral faculties. His 
countenance is utterly expressionless, and yet 
he has a most astonishing memory. He can 
relate, with marvelous aceuraey, all sorts of 
incidents of his experience, never forgets any- 
thing, and can repeat whole pages after one or 
two hearings. Still he is as simple as an 
utter fool in nearly every respect. In one, 
however, he exhibits better sense than many 
heads, and that is in regard to intoxicating 
liquors. He declares that he knows too much 
to get drunk, and will not touch them. He 
used to smoke and chew tobacco, but has given 
up those habits. He takes especial delight in 
an old watch, with wheels all out of adjust- 
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ment, and deceives himself with the idea that 
it keeps as good time as the sun. He has 
traveled over half the world on his cheek,” 
as he terms it, and has just returned from a 
trip to Europe. His style is to conceal himself 
on board a ship or car, and afterward tell a 
piteous story to the captain or conductor, by 
which means he never fails to get put through 
as a dead head.” He seems to take as much 
interest in the simplest of sports as a child. 
He is one of the-anomalies of nature, and casts 
of his head have been obtained by phrenologists 
and others interested in craniology. 

The writer of the above seems to wonder 
how the singular being can possess an as- 
tonishing memory, when apparently destitute 
of the reasoning and moral faculties.” Toa 
phrenologist it is known that the organs of 
perception and memory are often large and 
active, while the organs of the reasoning and 
moral faculties are wanting, and it is no mar- 
vel to him to see one set of faculties strong 
and active in a person who is weak in some or 
even in every other quality. 


ao 


TALK WITH READERS. 


Epitors PERENOLOGICAL JournaL—You 
maintain the doctrine, that the size of the head, 
other things being equal, is the measure of the 
power of mind. Having recently visited Le- 
high and Berks, and part of Lebanon, counties, 
Pennsylvania, I have found larger heads than 
in any other place I ever traveled in before— 
seventeen States of the Union and part of Cana- 
da. The physiology of these people is also 
good, their organization somewhat resembling 
that of the late Stephen A. Douglas, but their 
intelligenee ranks lower than the people of 
. any place I have ever before visited, notwith- 
standing their intellectual organs are large 
enough to produce giaut minds. They do not 
read or know anything about scientific sub- 
jects. Their farming and their stock is good, 
but no better than in Ohio and the New Eng- 
land States. Since large heads and giant in- 
tellects always go together, according to your 
doctrine—[No. Not necessari!y.—Ens. Joux. ] 
—the people of this part of the Union 
should make the greatest progress in civiliza- 
tion; but instead of that, they oppose rail- 
roads, bridges, lightning-roda, improvements in 
machinery, free schools, and everything else 
that has a tendency to civilize. In this most 
ignorant part of the United States they have 
large heads, and ought to be men of talent. 
According to your doctrine, that large heads 
give mental power, these counties should be 
the center of intelligence; but unfortunately 
they are not, while, on the contrary, Ohio and 
the New England States have people with 
smaller heads and weaker physiologies, and 
these are the places in which are made, and 
the people who make, the greatest progress in 
civilization, and all that goes to make a great 
people. J.B. 


— 
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Ans. The people of the counties you mention 
in Pennsylvania are Dutch. and they have lived 
by themselves, speaking the language of their 
mother country, and from generation to gene- 
ration have thus kept themselves, by language 
and sympathy, away from contact with Eng- 
lish settlers. The same general characteris- 
tics of national aversion to improvement can 
be found in different counties in the State of 
New York. The Hollanders have a thousand 
years of usage crystallized in their fixed cus- 
toma, and they are proverbially strong, steady, 
uniform, and persistent. They have large 
bodies, strong physiologies, and they may have 
large heads, but we doubt whether the intel- 
lectual or anterior lobe of their brain is as 
large, relatively, as you represent it. We have 
seen these people and traveled among them, but 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, according to 
our experience, the size of their large heads is 
made up in the middle and back portions, not 
in the forehead. You say “they are averse 
to public schools, and to improvements of all 
kinds.” It is ignorance, and the prolongation 
of their previous customs, which fetter their 
minds; but the railroads now running into 
these sections carry the light of a different 
civilization among them, and they are fast 
changing in thought, habit, and Mis position. 
The Rev. John Chambers, of Philadelphia, 
who is a native Pennsylvanian, said, in a 
speech some few years ago, that the people 
of old Berks .still vote for General Jackson.“ 
He being a Pennsylvanian, thinke he has a 
right to utter such a joke, as illustrative of 
the moderation, stolidity, unnecessary igno- 
rance, and conservatism, as well as want of 
enterprise, among that farming population. 
The brain of this class of people is not active 
in proportion to the size. Their temperaments 
are anima] and dull, but so far as they have 
activity of mind, their brain expands in the 
most active organs. They have large Acquisi- 
tiveness, and nobody clings closer to money ; 
they have large Destructiveness, and no one 
has hotter or higher tempers when aroused ; 
they have Jarge Firmness, and are set and will- 
ful; they have large social organs, and they 
are very social, companionable, and loving 
among themselves. 

In New England, and in Ohio, which was 
settled from New England to a great extent, 
you say, their heads are smaller than the 
Dutch, and their physiology not so good, but 
still they are the people who carry on the 
mighty revolutions of the age. We venture 
that you might take a hundred men from Berke 
Co., Pa., and a hundred from any one of the 
eight northern counties of Ohio, or of any of 
the counties in New England, and the fore- 
heads of the Ohio and New England men will 
measure more from ear to ear around the brow, 
than the large, dull-headed men you speak of 
in these counties in Pennsylvania. But 
whether they do or not, the temperaments of 
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these men are much more active than those of 
the descendants of the Dutch in Pennsylvania, 
and evince more intellectual capability as well 
as size. 

You remark in your statement that we hold 
that “large heads and giant intellecta always 
go together,” but we never have said that a 
large head always evinced a giant intellect, 
because the quality may be coarse and the 
mind dull. 

Secondly. “If all the organs act independ- 
ently of each other, what time does the organ 
of Eventuality get to sleep, if the person 
dreams throughout his sleeping hours? Since 
Eventuality is the organ that retains occur- 
rences, it would be necessary for that organ of 
memory to be awake, in order to remember a 
dream—must the organ, therefore, go without 
sleep, or must it rleep during the day, when 
the rest are awake ?” 

Ans. When a person dreams, it is not Event- 
uality merely that is partially awake, but the 
organs which have relation to the dream must 
also be, for the time being, more or lesu aetive. 
If a man dreams of battles, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Cautiousness would be 
active. If he dreams of fun and amusement, or 
of social pleasure, or of religious subjects, or 
of objects of danger, of praise, or disgrace; if 
he dreams of seeing objects of beauty, of ele- 
gance, or machinery, it is evident that the fac- 
ulties through which these emotions occur 
must be partially awake, and it may not be 
improper to suppose that we have many dreams 
which we never remember, because the organs 
of memory are Fo completely at rest that we 
obtain no recollection of them. We frequently 
awake from fright or excitement, having been 
dreaming, doubtless, most intensely, but we 
have no memory of it, as we have said, be- 
cause the organs of memory were not at the 
time awake. Many times we dream and re- 
member indistinctly; again we may dream 
and have a perfect consciousness and memory 


of the whole transaction. But undisturbed 
sleep is the only kind that is healthful and re- 
freshing, and a man should not dream at all. 
It is well known to every one who dreama, that 
the brain feels feverish the next day, as if 
something had gone wrong. Sometimes. if a 
person eats a hearty supper, he will dream all 
night, and transact worlds of business, but feels 
feverish and unfit for business the next day, 
almost as much so as if he had not slept at all, 
besides feeling tired. 

The girl who ate half a mince-pie on going 
to bed, and dreamed of her deceased grand- 
mother, was told by her physician, who in- 
quired what she ate before retiring, that if she 
had eaten the whole of the pie she would 
have dreamed of her grandmother and grand- 
father both. 

Sound sleep has no dreams. Some dreams 
are remembered because at the time the mem- 
ory is partially awake. Some dreams are ut- 
terly unknown to the dreamer when he awakes, 
because his organs of memory were asleep 
while some of his emotional organs were rev- 
eling in dream-land. 
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In every age of the world mankind have demanded that every new scien- 
tific discovery should be judged by the Sacred Scriptures, and condemned 
if it did not seem to harmonize with them. Three hundred years ago, 
the teachers of Astronomy were hunted as the enemies of religion; and 
less than fifty years ago, the Geologist was called an infidel. The reo- 
ognition of two facts has changed the public sentimeut of the religious 
world. One of these is, that the Bible was given as a guide in morals 
and religion, and not as a manual of physical science; the other fact is, 
that on investigation of the spirit of Scripture and the facta of science, 
it is found that they do not disagree, and that the latter, in many re- 
spects, tends to corroborate the truth and enforce the claims of the former. 
This is eminently true of Phrenology, because revelation is a moral, social, 
spiritual, and passional guide to man, and therefore covers the same 
ground that is cultivated by that science which has to do solely with 
man’s mental and passional nature. It would therefore be expected that 
the Bible, in treating of the duties and destiny of the race, would rec- 
ognize each mental power and passion, each aspiration and emotion; not 
only to permit and guide the action of each passion and faculty, but to 
warn and threaten aguinst thcir abuse. 

That this is done in express and vivid terms will be observed by perus- 
ing the quotations we have made ; and any person familiar with the Scrip- 
tures, will readily perceive that passages appropriate to each mental organ 
might have been multiplied toa much greater extent. 

That the Bible recognizes every passion and faculty which is claimed by 
Phrenology to be a part of man’s complicated mental being, the perusal 
of the following pages will abunduntly attest. In thcir preparation the 
temptation hag been to extend the quotations. The Bible is full, every- 
where, of passages pertinent and beautiful, illustrating the fact that the 
Divine Anthor of our being was also the author of that book, which is 
unsurpassed in ita life-like pictures of human nature in all its phases. 
We believe that the Christian religion has nothing to fear from science; 
and as true religion is central truth, all knowledge should be gathered 
around it.“ 


DEFINITION OF THE ORGANS AND THEIR SCRIPTURAL RECOGNITION. 
DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


ma 

Tre organs of these propen- 
sities occupy the back and lower 
portions of the head, causing it 
co project behind the ears. They 
lay the foundation of all the 
social and family affections. 
Persons largely endowed with 
: y these, love family, home, coun- 9 
QUEEN VICTORIA. try, and fireside relations devo- . gouxson. 
tedly, and regard the family as the center of life's pleasures, and strive to 
make the home pleasant and the family happy. 

1. Amattveness.— Reciprocal lovo and attachment of the sexes ; adapted 
to the continuance of the race. Ktecess: When existing in excess it tends to grossness, 
vulgarity, and lcentiousness. Deficiency : Indifferent toward and want of affection for 
the other sex. 

e e en Be ens" ee ee ad 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue t— Gen, l. 
27,29. Thou shalt not commit adultory.— Ex. xx. 14; see Prov. vi, 24-83; Prov. vil. 1-37, 

1. Conjagality—Usion ron Lıre.— Desire to pair; to unite for life; to 
love one of the opposite sex, and remain constantly with and faithful to the loved one. 
Eecess: Morbid fervor of attachment, extreme reluctance to temporary absence, and 
inconsolable grief at the loss of a matrimonial companion. Deficiency: Averslon to 
permanent union; vacillatlon in matrimontal affections. 

Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and sball cleave unto his 


; ey shall be one.— Gen. ii. 24, Let every man have his own wife, and let 
Th ara ve her own husband.—1 Cor. vii. 2; see Matt. xix. 8-9. 
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2. Phlloprogenltyeness.— Parental love; fondness for pets, and the 
young and helpless generally, adapted to the Infantile condition, and to care for the 
helpless aged in second childhood. Excess: Idolizing and spoiling children by 


caresses, ang improper indulgences. Deficiency: Neglect of the young, and the en- 
feebled aged. 


Can a woman forget her sucking child 2—/aa. xlix. 15. And he shall turn the heart 
of the fathers to the children.— id. iv. 6 And lsrael said, It is enough; Joseph, my 
son, is yet alive; I will go and see him before I die.—Gen. xlr. 28. But when he was 
a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck 
and kissed him.—Luke xv. 20. Rachel weeping for her children, refused to be com- 
forted for her children, because they were not.—/Jer. XXXI. 15. The ostrich leaveth her 
eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in dust, and forgettcth that the foot may crosh 
them, or that the wild beasts may break them. She is hardened agalost ber young 
ones, as though they were not hers. -b xxxix. 14, 15, 16. Buffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. Att. xix. 14; tee Deut. XI. 31; 
Deut. xxxi. 18; Luke xlii. 84: Matt. xviti. 2. 


8. Friends AbhrsVXx RSS. Love of friends; disposition to associ- 
ate. Adapted to man’s requisition for society and concert of action. Kxcess: Undue 


fondness for friends and company. Deficiency: Neglect of friends and society ; the 
hermit dlsposition. 


Then Joseph could not refrain himself—and he wept aloud, and said unto bis breth- 
ren, I am Joseph; doth my father yet iive? And he eaid unto his brethren, Come near 
to me; I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. And he fell upon his 
brother Benjamin's neck, and wept, and Benjamin wept upon his neck. Moreover, he 
kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them; and afer that his brethren talked with 
him.— Gen. xlv. 1, 2, 8, 4, 14,15. Eutreat me not to lea vo thee, for whither thou t 
I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shal! be my people, and thy 
God my God. Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried ; the Lord do so to 
me and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.—futh i. 16,11. The soul of 
Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.— 
1 Sum. xviii. 1. This ia my commandment, That ye love one another, as I have loved 
pr, Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 

e are my friends. Henceforth, I call you not servants; but 1 have called you friends; 
for all things that I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto vou. ou xv. 
12-15. A man that hath friends must show himself friendly. — Pror, xvill. 24. Two are 
better than one; for if they fall, the one will lin up his fellow ; if one prevali againet him, 
two shall withstand him; and a threefuld cord is not uickly broken.— Acc. iv. 9-12. 


Bobold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity !—Pea. 
exxxIll. 1. 


4. Inhabitlveness. Love of home; patriotism ; desire to live perma- 
nently in one place; adapted to the necessity of a home. Exceas : Unfounded prejndice 
against other countries and neighborhoods, Deficiency: A roving, unsettled disposi- 
uon; Habllity to treason against one's fiag and conntry, 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we vot when we remembered 
Zion. How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land? If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning.— Par, exxxvil. 1, 4,6. And Naboth said 
to Ahab, The Lord forbid it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee.—1 Kings xxi. 8, If a man soll a dwelling-house in a walled city, he may redeem 
it within a year after it is sold. The houses of the cities of the Levites are their 
sion.— Lev. xxv. 29,33. In my Father's house are many mansions. I go to prepare a 
place for you.— hn xiv. 2. Here will 1 dwell, for I have desired it—Paa. exxxil. 14. 


5. Continuity.—Ability to apply the thoughts and feelings patiently 


and continuously to one subject or thing until it ts completed. Aces: Tedious pro- 


lixity; absence of mind. Deficiency: Excessive fondness for variety ; restless impa- 
tlenoe for change and variety. „ 


Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 1 Cor. vil. 20. A 
double-minded man is unstable in all his waya —Jas. i. B, 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


Tursn provide for man’s animal 
wants; create those desires and in- 
stincts, and supply those wants which 
rolate more especially to his bodily 
wants and physical necessities. Most 
of these begin and end with self; 
some of them relate also to n limited 
extent to others. When these organs 
Tax EE ativan. are large, the side-head is full and 
rounded, and the head is especially wide through the region of the ears. 
When small, the sides of the head are flattened and the whole head narrow. 


E. Vitativeness.—Love of life; desire to exist; tendency to resist dis- 
ease and death and to maintain youthful vigor to old age. Hoces: Extreme cilnging 


to life; dread of death. Deficiency: Reckleasness and unnecessary exposure of health 
and indifferonce to life. 


All that a man hath will he give for his life.—./od Ii. 4. What man ts he that destreth 
life, and loveth many days ?— Pea. xxxiv. 12. For this eorrupuble must put on inoor- 
ruption, and this mortal inust put on immortallty; then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written. Death is swallowed up in victory.—1 Cor. xv. 54. Jonah 
wished in himself to die, and sald, It is better for me to die than to live. Jonah iv. 8. 


6. Combativeness,—Self-dcfense ; resistance; the courageous, energetic, 


go-ahead disposition. Huceaa: A quick, flery, excitable, fault-flnding, contentions dis- 
position. Deficiency: Ineffloiency, cowardice, tameness. 

‘Whateoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might— Xe. ix. 10. Be not ye afraid 
of them : remember the Lord, who is great and terrible, and fight for your bretbren, your 
sons and your daughters, your wives and yonr houses.—NeA. iv. 14. Fight the good 
fight of faith.—1 Tim. vi. 12. Ye endured a great fight of afflictions.—Jfeb. x. 92. Wax- 

valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.— Heb. xl. 34 Quit yonr- 
selves like men, and figbt—1! Sam. iv. 9. As coals are to burning coals, and wood to 
fire; so Is a contentions man to kindle strife.— Prov. xxvl. 21. Now, therefore, there is 
rae a fauie among you, because ye go to law one with another.—1 Cor. T; we 
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7. Destractiveness.—Exccutiveness, propelling power; the exterminat- 
ing feeling; ability to endore or witness suffering, and to inflict necessary paln, Er- 
cess: The malicions, retaliating, revengeful, eruel, and murderous disposition. Defi- 
ciency > Tamoness, tenderness, IneMlciency. 


Arise, Peter; slay and eat.—Acta xi. 7. Bo ye angry, and sin not; lot not the sun go 
down on your wrath. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and elatunr, and evil- 
speaking, be pal away from you, with all matice.—Apr, lv. 26,31. Fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath.—ApA. vi, 4. But they cried ont the more, saying, Let him be 
erveified.—Mud. XXVII. 28. Thou shalt not kill, - Zr. XX. 18. 


8. Anmentlreness.—Appotite: enjoyment of food and drink. Tendency 
to feed and nourleh the body. Aieceas; Glattony; gormandizing; intemperance. De- 
ficiency: Want of appetite; Indifference to food; Inability lo judge of or enjoy favors. 


Of every tree of the garden thon mayest freely eat,—en. ii. 10. And God anid, Be- 
hold, I have given you every herb bearing seed. and every tree in the which is the fruit 
of a tree ylelding seed ; to you it shall be fur weat.— Gan, I. 20. For one belleveth that 
be may cut all tings; another, who is weak, enteth herbs. Let not him that entath de- 
spise him that eateth not; and let not him that eateth not despise him that eoteth.— 

‘com. xiv. 2, B. Be not among wine-bibbers; among riotous caters of Mosh; for the 
druukard and the glutton shall come to poverty. Look not on the wine when it is red. 
Al the last it biteth like u serpent, and stingeth like un adder.—Prer, xxiii, 20, 21. 81, 
32. When thou sittest ta eat with a ruler, be not desirous of bis dalotles; for they are 
decvitfal meat.—Pror, xxiii. 1, 3. Give me food convenient for me.— Hod. xxx. 8. 


9. Acquisitiveness,—Sense of property ; economy ; disposition to acquire ; 
to provide for the future, and accumulate things of value. Arent, Extreme groed of 
gain; selflahness; miserly avarice; theft. Deficiency: Prodigullty; inability to ap- 
preciate the value of property; wastefulness 


If any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own houschold, he hath 
denied the faith, and la worse than an infdel—1I Zim. v. 8. Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men.—Aom. XII. IT. He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand ; 
but the band of the diligent maketh rich,—Prov. x. 4. Give me neither poverty nor 
fiches, lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest [ be poor, and 
steal. —Prov, xxx. 8. 9. Thoro is that withholdeth more than In meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty. —Proe, xl. 24. He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread; bat he that 
followeth afer yain persons shall have poverty enough.—/’rer. xxvill. 19. Mortify 
covelousness, which is Idelatry.— C. ü. l. Thou shalt not steal.— Er. xx. 15. 


10, Seeretiveness,—Concealment ; restraint of feeling ; reserve ; policy; 
Management; discrectoess. rezan: Double-dealing; hypocrisy; lying; deception; 
false pretenses; cunning. Deficiency: Outapoken bluntness, want of reserve, tact, and 
policy. 

A D man concealeth knowledge.—Pror. xii. 28. Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lipa from speakin; r xxxiv. 18. A fool uttereth all his mind; but a 
wise man keepeth it in aflerward. Soest thou a man that is hasty in his words? 
there is more hope of a fool than of him.—Pron. XXIX. II, 20, He that keepeth his 
mouth, kee is life; but he that openeth wide bie lips shall have destruction.— 
Pro, xili. He that hateth, dissombieth with bis lips, and layeth up deceit within 
him; when he speaketh falr, believe him not; for there nre seven abominations iu his 
heart; whose hatred Is covered by decelt,—Pror, xxvi. 24,25. The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in hia heart; hia words were soner than oll; 
yet were they drawn swords,— Pea. IV. 21. Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with hie nelghbor.—ApA. iv. 35. Deceit la in the wart of them that imagine 
evil.—Proe. xil. 20. And she put skins of kids on bis hands, and Jacob anid to his 
father, I am Esau thy Hrst-born.— Gen. xxvii. 16,19. Thy brother came with subtlety, 
and hath taken sun thy blessing.— Gen, xxvii. 385. And the lorda of the Philistines 
said unto her [Delilah], Entice him [Samson], and soo wherein bis great strength lieth, 
Aude xvi. 5. Then Jael wok a nal) aod a hammer, and went omi unto bim, and 
smote the nail Into his temples ; for he waa fast asleep and weary. So he died,—Judyea 
iv. 21. Thou shalt not bear false witness inst thy nelgbbor.— Ee. xx. 16. Behold 1 
send — forth ns sheep in the midst of wolves; be yo therefore wise as serpeuls and 

jess as doves,— Mutt. x. 16. A whisper separaleth ehief friends—/S'roe. xvi. 48. 
Whomaoever I shall kiss, that same Ja he; bold bim fast. And forthwith he came to 
Jesus, und sald, Hail, master, and kissed him. —AHutt. xxvi. 44, 49. 


11. Cautiousness.—Pradence ; watchfulness; carefulness; sense of dun- 
ger. Excess: Timidity ; cowardice; procrastination ; fear. Deficiency: Carelessocss; 
heedlessness; rockless imprudence, 


A prudent man foresecth the evil, and hideth himself,— Pron. xxii, 3. When he rals- 
eth up himself, the mighty are afraid,—Job xii. . Serve the Lord with fear, and re- 
Joleo with trembling.— Paa, Il. 11. Which of you intending to build a tower, sitteth not 
down first, and coanteth the coat.—ZLuke xiv. 25. Be watchful, and strengthen the things 
that remain. If thou shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thicf, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I wili come upon thee.—Rer. lil, 2, . Watch ye, and rag, leat ye 
enter Into temptation.—Murk aly, 33. What Isay unto you, I say unto all, Wateh.— 
Mark x\\\, T. If thou do that which is evil, be Atruld.— Nu. xii, 4. Terrors shall 
make him afrald on every aide,—Job xviil, 11. Fearcame upon me, and trembling, 
which made all my bones to shake.—Job lv. 14. 


ASPIRING AND GOVERNING ORGANS, 


Tuese give the desire for a good 
name, elevated position, respectabil- 
ity ; sense of honor, love of power, 
self-respect, dignity, readiness to 
take responsibility, self-trust, love 
of liberty, determination, persever- 
ance, positiveness, personal conse- 
quence, und the disposition to exert 
influence, superintend, and govern. These organs are located in the crown 
of the head, and give length from the opening of the ear to the crown. 
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SUBMISSION. 
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12, Approbatlveness,—Regard for reputation; love of praise ; desire 
for distinction, honor, and good name; ambition; senaltivences ly reproach. - Aen. 
Vanity, self-pralse, and extreme senslilvences lo approval or reproach, Deficlency ; 
Disregard of public opinion, personal appearance, praise or blame. 


A good name is better than precious ointment — Ze viL 1. Do 1 
shalt have praise, — e, xiii, 8. Pind men Will praise thee when II 
d. xlix. 18. Praise is comely for the uprigut..— . xXNII. 1. I will get them praise 
and fame In every lanl, — Zeph. iii. 19. “They loved the pralae of men more Man the 
praise of (lad. xii, 4% Let another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth.—/’roe, XXVII. 2. Let us not be desirous of vain glory, provoking one another, 
envying one another, — Gat, v, 20. And a damsel came unto him [Peter „ saying, Thou 
also wast with Josus, But he denied befure them all, And when he was gono ont inw 
the porch, another said unto them that were there, This fellow Was alao with Jesus of 
Nazareth, Again he dented with an oath, I do noi know the man. — Mut xxvi. 6D, 70, 
ui; 72. The 2 e pray standing in the corners of the streets, that thuy may be seen 

mon. — Mitt. vi. 


13, Self-Exteem.—Dignity ; self-respect; manliness; love of liberty ; 
pride; nobleness; an aspiring and commanding disposition. Alecess : Arrogance; im- 
periousnees; Over-catimate of self Deficiency: mulf-diatrast; tendency to avoid ro- 
sponsibility and keep lu the back-groand, 


And God sald, Let us make man Iu onr image, after our Ukenees, and lel them have 
dominion over every living thing that moveth upon the earth—Ven. I. 28 Into 
thelr assembly, mine honor, te not thou anitel.—Ger. xlix, G. O Lord my God, Ir 
there be iniquity in my hands; if I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with 
tne, let the enemy tread down my fife upon the earth, nod lay mine bo vor in the dust,— 
Pat. vii A, 6. Now they that are younger than L have me In derision, whose tuthers I 
would have disdained to have set with the dogs of my flock.—/ob xxx. I. What ye 
know, the same do I know also; I am not Inferior unto you.—Joh XII & When t 
Philistine looked about and saw David, he disdained him, for be was bata youth, and 
he said to David, Am {a dog that thou comest to me with staves ?— Sum. xvil. 42. 49. 
And Haran sald, Is thy servant a dog that he should do this ?—2 Kings vill 1, God, 
1 thank thee that 1 am not wi other men, - xvill. il, Be then Strong aod show 
thyself a man.—1 Auga . 2. For Isay to every man that is among you, not to think 
more highly of himself than be ought te think.—Row. XII. l. And the publican stund- 
ing afar off, would not liit up so muvh ns his eyes to heaven, but smote upon bis breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a uu, Luke xviii, 18. 

Mi, Firmness.—Decision ; fortitudė ; stability ; steadfastness ; determi- 
nation; perseverance ; unwillingness lo yell, Aircest : Btubbornness ; obstinacy ; will- 
fulness, Legletency : Instability; Vaciilation ; ficklencas. 

Be ye stenelſust, unmovable; always abounding in the work of the Lord.—1 Cor. xv. 

‘ake unto you the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand In the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand. —ApA, vi. 18, Be strong and quit yourselves like 
men.—1 Sin, lv. 9. My hourt ie Axed, O Gad, my heart is Oxed.—ra. fell. 7. I have 
stuck unto thy testimonies.—/ea. exix. Gl. I have sworn, and L will perform it, that T 
will keep thy righteous Judgments.—J'wi, exix. 106, Though he alay me, yet will I trust 
in him; but 1 will maintain mine own ways before him.—/o xi. 15. And still be 
holdeth fast his integrity, although thon movedst me against blm to destroy Him. 
ii, & And the Lord ‘ald unto Moses, This le a stiff-nocked pep. Er. xxxii. 9. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

Lares Binal. 

Tie adapt man to the moral 
nature of things ; humanize, adorn, 
and elevate his nature ; render him 
n moral, accountable, and religious 
boing ; elevate and ennoble his na- 
ture ; heget aspirations after good- 
nws, virtue, justice, purity, correct 
principle, and a higher and holicr 
site, both in this life and that 
which is to come. When this class of orgins is large, the top of the 
head is high, long, and broad, like that of Bishop White; when small, 
the head is short, narrow, and low at the top, as seen in the head of the 
Malefactor. 


15. Conselentlousness,— Moral principle; love of justice; integrity; 
sense of duty, and obligation. rasse Great scrupuloasness ; self-condemnation ; un- 
Just consure, Deficiency > Moral obtusoness ; indifference to right or wrong. 


If Balak would give me hia house fll of silver and gold, T can not go beyond the word 
of the Lord, ta do leas of more,—Num, xxii. 18. TH Idie I will not remove mine 
Integrity from me. My righteousness I hold frat, and will not let it go.— Job xxvii. 5, K. 
Let me he weighed In an even balance, tat God may know mine integrity.—/oh xxxi, 
6. ‘The way of the just is nprightoess; Liou, most upright, dost weigh the path of the 
Just. — ed. xxvi, T7. Let us walk 28 XII. 18. Render therefore to all 
their dues; tribute to whom tribute la que; honor to Whom honor.—Aom, xili. 7. 
If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; if he repent, forgive him. — ute 
xvil, 3. When the Gentiles, whieh have pot the aw, do by nature the things contained 
In the law, these, having not the low, are a law unto themselves; which show the work 
of the law in their hearts, their consclence ve bearing witness.— Rom. I. 14,15. What- 
wovor ye would that men should do to you, do ye oven so to them — Mutt, vil 14. Here- 
In do E exercise myself, to have always n onnselence void of ofenso toward God and 
* 2 . ri Having 7 conscience seared with a bot Hrn. — 1 Tin, 
v usily.— Mie, vi. e Shall Dot respect persons in Judgment, bat ye shall 
hear the small as well as the greal— Heut. ihe * ae f 
[to ax ooxtiworD.] 
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No sentiment is more incomprehensible ta those in whom the organ is 
small than Conscientiousness. They are able to understand conduct pro- 
ceeding from ambition self-interest, revenge, or any olber inferior motive i 
bnt that determination of soul which suffers obloquy, and even death it- 
self, for the pure love of truth, is to them utterly unintelligible, 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND KNOWLEDGE. 
EIGHTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Tne beginning of a new volume suggests to 
us the fitness of a few words in the way of 
retrospection and remark, By way of preface 
to what it appears desirable at this point to 
say, it will be necessary to recall the last of 
the results reached in the June article ; and 
I do this more willingly, because those re- 
sults were certainly quite as striking as any 
yet reached in these investigations, and such 
as I think will be very evidently corroborated 
by the reflections of otber minds, as being 
true to their own observation and experience. 
Indeed, they are such as seem to carry the 
proof of tbeir truth in the bare statement of 
tbem. 

We are all familiar enough with tbis 
thougbt or conception—eract measure. What 
we found in regard to this conception is that, 
in our knowing and thinking, it is a product 
only reached by ruccessive action of four 
intellectual Faculties, these being always the 
same, and necessarily acting in one fixed order 
of succession or time—namely, Ist, a knowing 
of Size; 2dly, of Comparison; 3dly, of Wit 
(Distinction) ; 4thly, of Calculation ; or, as I 
was led to express these, in the same order, 
knowings of Magnitude; Resemblance ; Dif- 
ference; Number. We found, that taking 
them from the first onward, these knowings 
were successively clothed upon the single and 
then the complex ideas preceding them in the 
order of time: savages and children come 
first to know and think the magnitudes ; 
at some later period they can clothe on any 
such idea that of resemblance, getting the 
thought of (roughly) equal magnitudes ; later, 
upon this, the idea of variableness (difference) 
to be excluded, so attaining to discriminatcly 
equal magnitudes; and upon this again the 
knowing of number, finally reaching the idea 
of numbered discriminately equal magnitudes, 
that is, ‘exact measure.” Whenever and 
however we may have or use the thought of 
exact measure, all this and no more, and in 
just the order found, is ia that thought, idea, 
or conception. 

Still, in the analysis made, and now, the 
course taken has been in part with a view to 
favor comprehension of the results, so far as 
this could be done without injustice to the 
facts. The thought just reached being that of 
measure as apart from any measured thing, or 


. as we say, abstract, the real growth of com- 


plexity of idea along this line began at an 
earlier point—with the kind of quantity meas- 
ured,—and so the results when reached were 
correspondingly more complicated: Simple ex- 
amples of them are given in the two applica- 
tions of this { exact measure } in the June 
article. Writing the previous analysis from 
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right to left, in the order of succession of the 
ideas, and using abbreviations, we had : 

Numb. (Discrim. (Resemb. (Magn.) ) ) } 
= Exact Measure. But admitting that, be- 
fore this was abstractly viewed, it was first 
concrete,—as the measure of an effort, weight, 
etc., of some kind, it follows that the full or- 
der and complexity in the outset would be: 

Numb. (Discrim. (Resemb. (Magn. (Ef- 
fort))))} = Exactly Measured Effort; or, 
starting with space, itself already a duplex 
idea, it would be: 

3 Numb. (Diserim. (Resemb. (Magn. (Ex- 
tent IPlace))))) } Exactly Measured 
Space. These last two results show, I believe, 
the order in which the two ideas they analyze 
actually grew up, by means of the mechanism 
of Faculty in the mind, and in the history 
and necessary action of that play of Faculty 
which we call Thought. Into the former of 
them we sco entering five successive facultiza- 
tions, or distinct-faculty knowings, giving four 
consecutive complications ; into the latter, siz 
successive knowings, giving five consecutive 
complications. 


Now, a consummation, so clearly revealing 
the Faculties in the ideas, of itself strongly 
attests the competency and truthfulness, thus 
far at least, of the principles on which thie 
analysis has been conducted. Jt can not be 
improper to say, that these principles, as ap- 
plied to the analysie of Thought, and through 
that if possible to confirm and extend the anal- 
ysis of Mind, are new; that the method of 
proceeding based on them is new; and that 
they seem to offer us new prospect and guid- 
ance toward a final determination of the ele- 
ments of subjective being and action, whether 
viewed under the aspect of Mind, of Thought, 
of Reasoning, or of Expression; that is, 
whether we seek those elements under the 
psychological, no8tic, logical, or verbal form. 

Results like the above sbow at the same 
time, and in a remarkable manner, the capaci- 
ties that yet lie, in a degree undeveloped, in 
the idea and system of Phrenology. In other 
directions, as giving us a clearer insight, gen- 
eral and special, into the powers and motives 
of the human mind; as enabling us, to a 
marked degree, to read character and eapabil- 
ities, both as depending on single prominent 
powers and the combinations into whieh facul- 
ties can enter; and as furnishing a nomencla- 
ture of mental science at once more truthful 
and more convenient than any before in use— 
these capacities were before understood, and 
coming to be more generally admitted. Now, 
in the way of analysis of our forms of thought, 
we find the strict phrenological idea and doe- 
trines extending themselves to a new field. 
We find them in this proving as pointedly tri- 
umphant, as upon more trodden and familiar 
ground they had before done—so triumphant as 
truly found and established natural law must 


always prove, when first carried into domains 
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the very character of which is such as to show 
that such law must pervade and have control 
in them. We see that the possibilities that 
lay wrapped up in Gall’s fertile thought, of a 
system of Faculties, ascertainable through in- 
ductive research, and then available practical- 
ly as keys to life and knowledge, are still not 
exhausted. And among the ultimate triumphs 
of Phrenology, though others may be more 
striking, what one could be at the last more sger- 
viceable tbau this—if it be practicable—of 
unveiling before our eyes the very mechanism 
of thought, in itself among the subtlest and 
most fugacious of the objects of our study, 
and of showing us, as it were ju a visible 
scheme, the very movement and interplay of 
the intellectual faculties, engaged in their acts 
of knowing, and in their march from premises 
to conclusions? If such an analysis can be 
carried forward truly, and to any considerable 
extent, education, ethics, and political econo- 
my, all the arts and sciences, indeed, must 
from it draw large benefits. If it can be com- 
pleted, then all these at the last may find 
it offering to them the foundation and 
some materials for those complete and sure 
superstructures which the late illustrious 
thinker, Comte, has clearly shown to us they 
yet lack, Thus we are led to anticipate that 
Phrenology, already proved to involve within 
itself the Psychology of the future, will at no 
distant day be found to contain also the future 
Metaphysies, Logic, and Science of Speech; 
that, in one word, as if it be a true philosophy 
it must, it will furnish us the primitive ground 
and Fundamental Science, out of which man- 
kind shall yet see that, as duly sueceesive and 
codrdinated branches, all arts and sciences 
have their springs, and in which they all have 
their explanation! I can not help thinking, 
moreover, that if, as an incidental and present 
result, any application of the true principles 
which Phrenology affords us, could suffice to 
stay the tide of soul-and-thought-emasculating 
Nominalism, now so popularized and pushed 
on through the writings of Spencer, Bain, 
Lewes, and others, among whom I could 
almost count also Laycock and Morell, or ra- 
ther could replace such nominalism with a 
positive psychological science, giving the due 
individuality, force, limits, and warrant of all 
our Faculties and Ideas, such a work would 
help many minds to find solider ground be- 
neath the now shaking social, political, ethic- 
al, and religious formularies of the civilized 
world, and so confer on man and society a 
valuable boon. 

Before taking up again the line of analysis, 
I must introduce a qualification and a correc- 
tion that have been suggested in the course of 
preparing my later article. The qualification 
is this: it has been convenient to say, that the 
Event-Faculty sees the Place-idea, after the 
latter has been obtained, into such new forms 
as we have in the ideas Extension, Direction, 
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and Motion. It has been convenient to say, 
that Eventuality has known over again the 
substance of the thought given us by Locality, 
and has made it a new thought. At one time, 
also, 1 was led to lean more toward this view, 
whieh makes suecessive Perceptive Faculties 
alone competent to do the work of giving us 
some of this sort of complex ideas. But 
there are two suppositions possible: either, 1, 
the faculties successively complicate their 
own knowings, at least in some sorts of cases ; 
or, 2, faculties can never severally complicate 
their own knowings, and this work must be 
done by a Faculty—we will for the present 
call it Imagination— which has for its office ex- 
pressly this business of combining the kuowings 
or conceptions furnished by certain pairs or 
groups of faculties, guided it may be by one 
or more others in given cases. Now, for all 
purposes of our past or immediately future 
discussions, this is really an outside question. 
The question I have dealt with, and for the 
present am to deal with, is, What are the ele- 
ments, and in what order of succession, of our 
compler or involved conceptions? and not, 
What is the origin or source, in ils final form, 
of those conceptions? If we find at some fu- 
ture time that the combining knowing of Im- 
agination must come in, in every case, and 
use the materials given by the other facultics 
to make up our complex ideas, we can then in- 
quire whether or not this fact requires that in 
every one of the expressions of complex ideas we 
incorporate this as the final element, Imagina- 
tion. If this be found the true view, when 
we come to investigate the possible Faculty, 
Imagination, then that elevation of the hu- 
man mind above the mind of brutes at which 
I only hinted in the Sixth Article, as being 
shown by our having successively higher or 
more complex ideas, would be phrenologic- 
ally explained, as showing it to depend large- 
ly on the presence in man only, or in himin 
much greater force, of this faculty which can 
complicate the simple ideas. I may even say, 
without here attempting to decide it, that I 
now look upon this as the more probable 
view; but the question, really an independ- 
ent one, and to be decided by observations 
and examination starting from a different 
point, may be postponed without detriment to 
the present inquiries. 

The positive correction I am led to make is 
this: I have spoken of three Faculties (see 
Second Article) knowing three different rela- 
tions things can have one to another, and re- 
lations of the higher, non-sensible, or rational 
kind, and have named thom Resemblance, De- 
pendence, and Difference ; the Faculties know- 
ing these severally being those commonly 
named Comparison, Causality, and Wit. 


Now, in the progress of these inquiries, I am 
continually more satiefied that the true ele- 
mentary thought or knowing of Causality in 
all its connections of action, is precisely ex- 


pressed by the word I was led to choose for it, 
namely, Depend nce; and that the elementary 
knowing of the faculty that has been named 
Wit is, as firet suggested many years ago in 
the Edinburgh Phrenol. Journal, precisely ex- 
pressed by the word Difference; but | have 
been led to doubt whether the term Nesem- 
blance, also chosen by me, really names the 
element in tho instances to which it has been 
applied. The question is only one of naming 
—not of the substantial thing or idca named. 
About the latter, we shall readily see, there 
can be no question. 

When the child-mind ascends from seeing in- 
dividual apples or dogs to the conception of the 
KIND, apple, or dog, or the student of natural 
history rises to the clear conception of the GE- 
nus Pyrus, or Canis, in either case the substan- 
tial fact and gain in the mind is, the coming 
to find and recognize an IDENTITY in the na- 
tures and characters of certain individual 
things, in virtue of which the mind acccpts 
and rests in the thought that all these, in each 
case, are of and go to make ONK KIND of 
things. The child has generalized crudely ; 
the student, scientifically; but the essential 
faeulty and act is the same in both—it is a 
knowing of a relation of the things, and by the 
faculty for which Gall indicated, and Spurz- 
heim adopted, the name of Comparison. So, 
when the child-mind delights itself with such 
an analogy as is conveyed in calling the 
stars lamps, or the poet’s mind in calling eter- 
nity a shoreless ocean, the same faculty and 
act simply stand forth : it is a knowing of one 
form of IDENTITY in the things, and by the 
faculty called Comparison. The identity in 
most cases is overlaid with more or less of 
differences, so that we just as readily distin- 
guish the objects as generalize or assimilate 
them, if we desire; but yet, it is true in all 
the cases that the identity is in the objects, 
and so far as it goes, is complete and porfect ; 
or otherwise, the generalizing or assimilating 
would be impossible. 

This point I had reached before choosing the 
name Resemblance; but I hesitated to choose 
Identity because, though a perfect identity, to 
an extent greater or less, is always in the 
groups of things we are now considering, yet 
the word Identity is a little too strong for the 
facts of nature: it is too much used in the 
meaning of exact or complete Ideality, not 
to adegree, but throughout the entire nature 
of the things. I therefore chose Resem- 
blance ; but further reflection has proved to me 
that Resemblance means too little. The 
things taken as wholes can with perfect truth 
be said to resemble each other, while their 
Differences, as well as their Identity, are all 
the while wrapped up in them. In other 
words, Resemblance does not separate and name 
just the relation intended ; so far from this, 
that it is rather always a product of the com- 
bined presence of Identity and Differences in 


the things that are said to resemble each 
other. What term, then, shall we find? Ono 
less objectionable, I think, though almost by 
the happy accident that it has been less pa- 
raded in science, aud so has a somewhat less 
positive signification attached to it, —the term, 
Sumeness. Now, Sameness is Identity, nothing 
less, and nothing more, I admit; but neither 
comnmon nor scientific speech has been led to 
attach to it quite so sweeping a force as to 
Identity. The relation we seek to name in 
certain groups of objects is an absolute Iden- 
tity or Sameness of nature, sn far as it gocs ; 
but it very commonly coéxists with so much 
Difference, that it takes long and patient or 
profound thought to find the Sameness, as we 
find happily illustrated in Oken’s seeing that 
cranial bones are vertebra (expanded), and 
Goethe’s, that stamens are petals (undevel- 
oped). We may, then, choose the term that 
usage has made the less forcible, toname a real 
Identity that must so often be found hidden 
under a rubbish of Differences. In passing, 
let me say, the words in parenthesis in the 
sentence just above, hint the differences that 
had so long hidden from common eyes the rer- 
lebræ that entered into the make-up of the 
cranium, and the petal that entered into the 
make-up of, not stamens only, but other parts 
of the flower. I shall, in accordance with the 
above thoughts, change henceforth the name 
given to the Faculty knowing the rclation of 
Identity in things, and call it Sameness-Know- 
ing (abbreviated, Same.) —The course of anal- 
ysis will now be resumed, taking up some ideas 
that, in aiming to reach and explain { Meas- 
ure } were for the time passed by. 

k. Diverse Directions (not determined). 

How do we know, and for practical purpo- 
ses fix, diverse directions? This involves two 
problems, the first of which is the simpler: 
How do we know directions as diverse? How 
do we fix and determine the amount of their 
diversity, so as to know and use them accu- 
rately? Direction, without any regard to 
diversities or speciality of its whitherward, 
was early determined. Any direction, merely 
as such, is { pointed (place) , or 4 Direct 
(Place) }. For our first of the just proposed 
questions: how do we know a direction from 
adirection? All the directions that you take 
in space—that is, notas known with reference 
to the spot you stand on, and the sides of your 
own body—you assume and know only as you 
ean refer them to one of two lines fixed in na- 
ture: 1, the verlical at your place, i. e., the line 
pointing to the gravitative center of the globe ; 
2, the course of the earth's aris. If you take 
directions with reference to some other line 
than one of these, you only know the course of 
such other line by seeing howit runs relative- 
ly to one or both of these lines. But how 
ean you, or I, or any person. know, fix, or con- 
ceive one or both these lines— the vertical, 
and the earth’s axis? Only, at the last, by 
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knowing, fixing, conceiving how these lines run 
with reference to the place and sides of—as the 
case may be—your, my, or his own body. We 
may mark a point anywhere, or conceive such 
a one; and we may think or show all manner 
of directions as linea radiating out from such 
point. But at the last, none of these directions 
have any value or true directiveness in them, 
save as we know how they lie in respect to the 
spot (place) we stand on, and then, from which 
side (aspect) of us they would point. Dis- 
tance (magnitude) from us, often comes in to 
enable us to locate the line of a direction; as, 
say, the line of the earth’s axis runs some 
thousands of miles beneath our feet: but the 
course (direction) of the axis is conceived 
wholly apart from all this, and by means of a 
fancied line parallel with the axis running 
from our person, it may be through the pluce of 
the feet, or of the right hand. Than such as 
the above, no other ultimate standard of di- 
rections is possible to us. This simplifies the 
case extremely: we necd uot wauder among 
all the directions the astronomer and the ge- 
ometer project through infinite or finite 
space; we will take them where the as- 
tronomer or the geometer must find the value 
of all their directions at last, about my (his) 
person. ~ 

Very early in life, every active mind be- 
comes familiar with this crude understanding 
of diverse directions, as pointing away on all 
sides about me. The very thought involves a 
tacit conception of a circuit or circle of my 
person—a going completely round me—and of 
all possible deviations or divergencies from 
any fixed first direction, as being included in 
the making of this circuit. The youth 
or adult needs not realize this in form; 
but it is in his thought. Thus we point 
out with the hand one direction, then another. 
How can we in a rough way even make 
known how diverse—how far apart or unlike 
—the two run? Only by considering or say- 
ing that, one direction being here—say, 
rtraight before us—the next is so far round us 
to some other side—say, pointing from the left 
side; then a third may point half way be- 
tween these, and soon. Then, the added con- 
ception—the new element in the thought— 
here is, the idea of the going round, or turning 
round the point we are on, of a straight 
line, so as to make it deviate or diverge contin- 
ually more or less from a given first position 
and direction. Every student of Trigonome- 
try will be familiar with tbis sweeping of a 
radius successively through all the deviations 
possible in a circle. The radius or the direc- 
tion is made to go in a peculiar way; and we 
can conceive the result only under this form, 
of a direction made to go all ways about a 
point. Clearly this is an Rvent—a conception 
of the faculty Eventuality; and it is imposed 
on the already complex thought of direction. 
I will name this new event, Diverging, or Di- 


vergence (abbrev., Diverg.). Then, the 
thought of directions as merely different, and 
without regard to the namber of them, is to 
be written, { Diverg. (Direct (Place)) }. 
This is direction apart from or unlike (other) 
direction. But if we think of 2, 3, or more 
such diverse directions, then the expression be- 
comes, ] Numb. (Diverg. (Direct (Place) )) . 
In either case, ideas of two specific events first 
become combined successively with, or imposed 
upon, the idea of place. 

i. Diverse Directions (determined roughly). 

How, in the next step, do we know or think 
by how much the unlike directions are apart? 
The very question reveals a new element that 
then enters the thought. ‘By how much” im- 
plies more or less,“ and is the idea { magni- 
tude}. Then the expression for the composi- 
tion or analysis of the thought of directions as 
deviating from each other (roughly) so much, 
is, J Magn. (Diverg. (Direct (Place))}}. If 
we understand, or would be understood, sev- 
eral equally diverging directions, and then 
distinctly attend also to the number of them, 
the conceptions { Same. , and] Numb. } are 
successively to be combined with the previous 
idea. 

J. Diverse Directions 
mined and known). 

But to make the conceptions of all diverse 
directions exact—and they can only be so rel- 
atively to each other, or to some one—Num- 
ber and Discrimination always and indispensa- 
bly enter. In truth, I am here anticipating 
the thought of Degrees of a variable quanti- 
ty, which are not yet treated of; but I shall 
do this in respect to the substance only, leav- 
ing the form of the thought { Degree } for fu- 
ture stady. We can only accurately fix, 
know, or make known the different directions 
about or through any place, by means of a fi- 
nal reference to the total circuit round our own 
person ; but asour person becomes in such case 
a point, the center of a circle, it will conduce 
to clearness to take as our means the total cir- 
cuit of possible deviations, about any point as 
a center. 

So far, the thought is not yet definite. 
Now, our advance from this point to exactness 
of the idea, is in this way: already we had 
the complex idea of { many directions } = 
Numb. (Diverg. (Direct (Place)))$; and 
we must next in order conceive of magnitudes 
of the divergences; then, of like magnitudes ; 
then of discriminately or exactly like magni- 
tudes. But the whole circuit or circle is 
itself a magnitude, and known by obser- 
vation and inconception. Let it now be decid- 
ed that the number of some-same-sized diver- 
gences that we will take in order to go com- 
pletely round the circuit, shall no longer be left 
indefinite, but shall be a known number. 
For this known number 360 was originally 
chosen, and is still in use. The result, in a 
limited maguitude, of fixing the number of 
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parts, is incidentally to fix the real amount of 
magnitude each shall have; but that is anim- 
portant in reference to the elements and form 
of the thought, since, as will appear under a fu- 
ture heading, no true unit of magnitude is itself 
capable of being measured, or known to us by 
measure. No matter how fixed upon at the 
first, the unit is still arbitrary, and must be 30 
in thought. The result first of all is, that the 
choosing of a special number makes the sever- 
al successive amounts or degrees of deviation ex- 
actly known and expressible, But conceptions of 
magnitude, sameness, and exact-sameness, are 
all now in the total thought. In what order 
or places do they stand in it? The thought 
of magnitude is applied directly to the diver- 
gences ; the other two successively upon this 
complex; and the number of such divergences 
being now the number of units by which the 
divergence is calculated, enters ina new mean- 
ing and place, as the last element in the con- 
ception. Thus, the expression found for 
diverse directions exactly known is, { Numb. 
(Diserim. (Same. (Magn. (Diverg. (Direct 
(Place) ))}))) J. If the element, J Numb. $, 
in the case be conceived as 1, the deviation of 
directions is very slight, but accurately known ; 
if it be conceived as 90, the deviation is 
through a quadrant, or the amount of devia- 
tion between a line straight before me, and a 
line at right angles to this, hence, to the right 
or left; and soon. The Faculties that come 
in and in order of time, as written, from right 
to left, to give us the elements of this highly 
complex idea, are, employing the usual names, 
Numb. ( Wil ( Compar. (Size (Event. (Event. 
(Locality) )) ))) >. 

If, now, instead of merely expressing a diree- 
tion deviating from another direction by, say 159, 
or Z of a right angle, we wish to express four 
or any number of directions all successively 
deviating from a fixed direction and from each 
other by the given number of degrees, the idea 
of Number comes in a second connection in 
the thought; and in the actual order of super- 
position I think it must reappear in its pre- 
vious meaning and position before the ele- 
ment, Divergence. The directions thus far 
considered as being determined, are all in one 
plane; but to fix any directions not lying in 
the obvious or original plane, it is only neces- 
sary to conceive the angle made by any such 
new directions with a corresponding line in 
the original plane, as may be conveniently 
done by imagining a second plane so cutting 
the former as to include the line to be deter- 
mined ; and then, the relation of this new di- 
rection to some one in tbe original plane is 
determined in the same way, and by the same 
form of thought as before. In a word, all 
possible directions become by the means, and 
under the form of conception, now considered, 
relatively but exactly knowable and expressi- 
ble. 

The subjects of Form, Thing, Body, Solid, 
Surface, Line, and Point, will appropriately 
come next in order. 
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HATRED: ITS LAWS AND USES. 
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BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


[Extract from a sermon on the text, Ye that love the 
Lord, bate evil.”—Pa. xe vil. 10 


Tue duty of hating is much insisted on in 
the sacred Scripture. It is expressly declared 
that “the fear of the Lord is to hate evil ;” 
and, on the other hand, in an attempt to show 
the prominent traits of an entirely wicked man, 
the Psalmist makes the climax this: “ He ab- 
horreth not evil.” The prophet says, Hate 
the evil, and love the good.” And the Apostle 
Paul repeats this very sentence, with the slight- 
est changes of phraseology, in his Epistle to 
the Romans, where he says, “ Abhor that 
which is evil, and cleave to that which is 
good.“ f 

These commands are indicative of God's 
will. God has revealed himself as One that 
hates iniquity, and that can not look upon it 
with tolerance. He has organized the human 
mind to express his will on this subject. There 
is a tremendous battery of hating powers be- 
longing to men’s faculties; and this hattery 
was made for something. It may be employed 
merely as a passion, without aim or govern- 
ment; and then, like cruelty in the animal 
kingdom, or despotism in a tyrant, it is a terri- 
ble scourge and evil. It may be directed by 
selfishness ; it may be employed to accomplish 
the purposes of pride, of vanity, of ambition ; 
it may, in other words, be used so as to do mis- 
chief, as may any faculty, or any combination 
of faculties. The reason is employed for mis- 
chief. The affections are continually pervert- 
ed to do mischief. The very moral sentiments 
are often made todo mischief. There is not a 
part of the human mind that is not, at times, 
rendered instrumental of evil. And so, this 
explicit and unquestionable preparation of the 
mind to hate has had a terrible history, and is 
now working endless mischief; but that is no 
presumption against its right use. There is a 
reason for making the mind as it is made. 
There is something for it to do with these hat- 
ing faculties. There is a sphere in which they 
are to act. It is a part of man’s nature to 
hate. It is as much a part of God's design that 
we should hate as that we should see, or hear, 
or speak, or love. The power of hating is or- 
ganic, elementary, fundamental. Suppressed, 
and the character will be deficient. Like every 
one of the basilar passions, its character de- 
pends upon the faculties which control it; but 
it must be used in some way. How, is a ques- 
tion of education and of ethics; but whether 
at all, is not a question. These faculties 
which are employed in hating, have no moral 
character. They are a helpless instrument of 
power. Who manages it, will determine its 
character. If traitorain the mind, then it will 
be for evil: if patriots, then it will be for 
good. In artillery, it depends upon who stands 
behind the gun what the gun is. It is the 


hand that makes the sword vile or noble. 
When Washington put his hand on the hilt, it 
rose to the dignity of a moral force, and sym- 
bolized justice, purity, and patriotism. When 
Arnold put his hand on the hilt, it lost its tem- 
per, and signified meanness, dishonor, and 
treachery. And so with these terrible passions 
what faculty puts its hand on the hilt, deter- 
mines what the passion is. 

Such an energy should be wisely directed, 
and carefully restrained and limited. But it 
can not be suppressed without the gravest moral 
mischiefs. 

This power of hating in complex. The ele- 
ments are twofold. First, there is the power 
of each fecling in the whole mind, and of every 
knowing and thiuking faculty, to revolt at the 
things which are contrary to their nature. 
Distortion is revolting to the faculty of form 
and that faculty, as it were, hates it and repels 
it. The sense of color resists inharmonious 
color. There is something in the nature of.the 
faculty of color which riscs against tho want 
of harmony in color. The faculty of music 
reacts against discords of sound. The faculty 
of taste resents all eggressions upon its laws. 
We are offended when our taste is violated ; 
and there is something in that feeling which 
rises to abhor the cause of the offense. Benev- 
olence rises to throw out every tendency that 
is contrary to the flow of its feeling, and the 
law which is involved in it. Veneration is 
shocked at irreverence, and opposes itself to it. 
This element of hating is the first element of 
disposition that is enjoined in Scripture. And 
in our intellectual faculties, moral sentiments, 
and affections, there inheres a tendency of re- 
sistance to everything that is contrary to the 
laws by which they are governed, 

If a particle of dust gets into the eye, there 
is insurrection in that organ. The dust has no 
business there, and tears fiow to wash it away. 
There is a redoubled activity in order to throw 
it out. The lid trembles and quivers, and 
many things take place that the offender may 
be extruded. There is a passage-way for food, 
and a passage-way for air. If food undertakes 
to go down the wrong road, there is an organ- 
ized power there that seizes the intruder, holds 
him, and bolts him out, without regard to cere- 
mony; and thus the life is preserved, and the 
lungs are kept intact. And so in every func- 
tion, though there is no mechanical spasmodic 
action of muscle, there is a tendency to attack 
and expel thiugs that are contrary to its sense 
of feeling. 

But there will not be such force in these re- 
sentments as often as is necessary. The senti- 
ments and the faculties mast therefore call to 
their aid stronger forces. 

The human mind may be compared to a 
king’s castle. The counselors of the king, 
and his ministers of state, may be represented 
by the intellectual faculties. His judges and 
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sentiments. Then he has his private family 
his wiſe, and children, and personal friends. 
These may be represented by the domestic af- 
fections. But down below are his body- guard. 
These are his soldiers. They are to defend 
his person, and household, and castle, to exe- 
cute his decrees. and to enforce obedience and 
good conduct. Does any one misbehave in the 
castle? The king does not undertake to chas- 
tise the culprit. A file of soldiers is ordered 
up to seize him. Do conspirators sneak into 
the royal dwelling? At once the guard are 
aroused, and they seize the wretchee. Does 
tumult in the street prelude causeless insur- 
rection? These soldiers are the king’s hands 
that he reaches out to seize and restrain or 
punish. 

And so, God has put a garrison into every 
man’s head. He has his counselors and min- 
isters of state—the intellectual faculties; his 
jndges and chaplains—the moral sentiments ; 
and his private family—the affections. But 
he has his soldiers too, down in the bottom of 
the castle—in the basilar region of the brain. 
Strong passions are the man’s soldiers. They 
are kept in waiting. They are to give their 
power to any faculty of the mind that sum- 
mons them. They give amazing breadth and 
energy to any faculty with which they work. 
The two principal ones are combativeness and 
destructiveness. 

When Phrenology first began to give some 
sort of practical aspect to the ever before con- 
fused and vague conceptions of the human 
mind, many ignorant and trembling persons 
wero shocked at the idea of faculties of com- 
bativeness and destructiveness, as if it were 
sacrilegious to suppose that God would create 
such faculties. Men that had lived in a world 
where destruction was organized, and where, 
from the merest mite up to human beings, ani- 
mals are created to eat each other up, stood 
aghast with holy horror at the thought that 
God would create a faculty, the tendency of 
which was to break down and destroy. But 
God put it into the mind, and the mind has put 
it into the world. It is in nature and society, 
and there is a reason and preparation for it in 
man. 

These faculties—combativeness and destruc- 
tiveness—give activity, breadth, energy, not 
simply when used in their own power, but still 
more when adjoined to other faculties, so as to 
lend their power to the moral or affectional 
quality of those other faculties. And this is 
their highest use, and their legitimate func- 
tion. 

A mere thought in the mind is almost help- 
less, unless there is some force to drive it to 
execution. A man with a large under-head, 
will, with less thought, do ten times as much 
in life as a man with a large upper-head— 
with a head high, thin, and narrow—without 
driving force. For a thought is like an arrow. 
It has great capacity of being sent, hut no ca- 
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pacity of sending itself. It has no wings to 
fly with; but take combativeness or destruc- 
tiveness as a bow, and lay a thought upon it, 
and with what force does it sweep through the 
air and strike the thing at which it is shot ! 

You shall find, in almost every neighbor- 
hood, men that have the admiration of all that 
know them, on account of their supposed ca- 
pacity. It is said, Why, here are men who 
know so much that if they had a mind to, they 
could turn the world over! Their reasoning 
power, their genius, their ability is wonder- 
ful !? They live ten years, and it never drops 
out, and nobody sees it. They live ten years 
more, and yet it does not manifest itself. It 
is as if one should walk in a navy-yard, and, 
seeing long rows of cannon, should say, Oh! 
what power there is inthesecannon!” There 
would be great power in them if they were 
only fired ; but a cannon can not be fired with- 
out powder, and somebody must put the pow- 
der in and touch it off. These men who are 
thought to have such capacity, but who never 
display it, are generally like artillery without 
powder. They have not enough animal power 
to propel the organization of the intellectual 
and moral sentiments; and the consequence is 
that they are always making an impression of 
capacity, but never of efficiency. 

The functions of the lower and force-giving 
elements in the mind are but little understood, 
and but little explored. They are designed, 
first, for bodily defense. In the early days of 
society, before laws are made by which men 
are relieved of the trouble of protecting them- 
selves, and the state takes that upon itself, 
men are obliged to have their own self-defend- 
ing faculties upon the alert. These are the 
implements by which they have to take care 
of themselves. And frequently, when men 
are thrown out of societies, by voyages and 
disturbances, they come back to this original 
necessity of self-defense. 

There are exigencies in many persons’ lives 
for ita exercise, even in the best stato of so- 
ciety, and the Government makes provision for 
it, and justifies a man in defending himself in 
circumstances which make it impossible for 
him to fall back upon that protection which is 
furnished by laws. The invasion of your house 
by night justifies you in slaying the intruder. 
You ought to slay him. If you knew that a 
thief was in your house stealing your goods, 
and you did not stir for fear that some harm 
might come to you, you would not be fit to 
have a house, nor any goods. Your cowardice 
would be most demoralizing ; for I hold that a 
coward is the epitome of demoralization. 
Every man that marries and keeps house ought 
to understand that he swears to every fellow. 
creature that he will defend that house, and be 
aman init. And if any man comes to invade 
your dwelling, you have God's original organic 
ordination to slay him, if he does not, like 
wealth, take wings and fly away. And society 
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provides that where, in the nature of things, 
a man can not avail himself of the protection 
of the law, he shall fall back on his original 
instinct of self-defense or aggression. 

In dealing with the natural world, in over- 
coming its wildness, in breaking up the rock, 
in subduing the soil, in destroying beasts of 
prey, in all those violent processes that are but 
throes by which nature is born into a better 
and more profitable state, combativeness and 
destructiveness are the faculties with which 
we work, 

But it is within the mind that these basilar 
faculties have their chief funetion. After 
Christianity and civilization have relieved men 
mostly from the necessity of employing them 
in their exterior function, they are designed to 
impart courage, thoroughness, and efficiency 
to all the faculties with which they are called 
into partnership. It is this combination that 
is meant when we speak of moral indignation. 
Anger and hatred, in the Bible, have reference 
to the higher feelings intoned by the co-opcra- 
tion of these lower faculties. Then it gives 
intensity to likes and dislikes. It gives to be- 
nevolence, for instance, the most energetic and 
outreaching kindness. And when this feeling 
is violated by wanton cruelty, its conjunction 
with combativeness and destructiveness makes 
its protest terrible in the mind as a king’s voice. 
It is this combination that gives to the con- 
seience its intensity, both direet and reverse, 
in its approval and disapprobation. 

This will suffice for an illustration of the 
philosophic nature of the thing intended. 
There are two elements to be borne in mind: 
first, the na‘ural reaction of any faculty. from 
the violation of the truth involved in it; and, 
secondly, the cooperation of the lower feelings 
with the higher to give intensity to their pro- 
test. 

This power of the mind to revolt from and 
to resist evil, is indispensable to the condition 
of men in an imperfect state, and in a world 
full of evils and temptat ons. The exercise of 
it requires discretion. What faculty does not? 
It requires careful instruction. Where do we 
not need instruction? It is liable to great mis- 
chief. All things have a power of mischief 
in the proportion in which they have a power 
of benefit. It is, in point of fact, much more 
often employed wrongly than rightly. There 
is all the more need, therefore, of teaching 
men how to employ it rightly. Persons say, 
“There is no occasion to preach about moral 
indignation: men are easy enough to get an- 
gry.“ Yes, but they are not easy enough to 
get angry right. It is getting angry right that 
requires to be preached about. Everybody 
can fire, but it is not everybody that can aim. 
It is respect to when, how, and with what lim- 
itations and discriminations, that preaching is 
required. It is not enough to stand and say, 
t You must abhor evil.“ What is evil? What 
are the rules by which we are to measure ab- 
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horrence of it? It is not enough, on the other 
hand, to say, Anger is apt to be oruel and 
painful, and wicked, and the spirit of the Gos- 
pel is a spirit of peace.” It is a lie. No big- 
ger lie ever was formed, or ever crawled out 
of infernal spawn, than that the Gospel is 
peace. It is to be peace when the devil is 
chained, and the wieked world is regenerated, 
dut not until then. Christ says perpetually, 
“I came not to send peace, but the sword,“ 
and when men say, There is no need of 
preaching about indignation,” I reply that 
there is great need of it. Men are indignant 
toward things that they ought to approve, and 
they admire things that they ought to hate. 
Therefore there is need of preaching about 
hating, and right hating. 

Because men are not instructed, they ran 
into excess in hating. They employ hatred as 
the chief implement of their life. They be- 
come quick to see evil. They become severe 
in blaming evil. They grow bitter and censo- 
rious. They have read that itis aduty to hate 
evil. and that is their capital. The duty of 
having sympathy and pity for men, even while 
sinning, they ignore and forget. They forget 
the man in blaming his acts. They regard the 
man’s actions and himself as one and the same 
thing, and hate both. Men that use indigna- 
tion in indiscriminate and excessive ways, and 
plead the Scripture for it, show that there is 
need of some instruction on this subject. 

On the other extreme, owing to a lack of in- 
struction, are men of unregulated benevolence. 
They seem to believe that, according to the di- 
vine idea, benevolence means making people 
feel good, that that which makes people feek 
good must he good, and that that which makes 
them fecl bad must be a violation of benevo- 
lence. The disposition to produce pleasura- 
ble sensations is supposed to be an indication 
of benevolence. If that is so, then God is ma- 
lign ; for God does not give us enjoyment, ex- 
cept as the final result of discipline. It is by 
chastisements that he shows us how much he 
loves us. It is by pain and penalty that na- 
ture teaches us; and the final result is joy. 
Joy is that to which we come through a disei- 
plinary process of suffering. 

Those persons who are weak by reason of 
excessive benevolence, teach that love is the 
only, because it is the chief, instrument of pro- 
cedure in human life; and that hating, in every 
combination, and under all circumstances, is 
evil, aud tends toward evil. 

Every sound and Christian man should be 
trained to draw a positive line of demarkation 
between right and wrong, good and evil; and 
to have no terms with evil. On the one side, 
he should have strong and constant enmity to 
evil; and on the other, he should teach him- 
self to have a sympathy with the good which 
shall unmistakably draw him toward it. 

This is necessary to the health of a man’s 
own mind. It is to moral sense what accuracy 
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is to the cye, the car, or the hand. We learn 
to distinguish between good and bad for the 
body. No reasoning procesa is required to lead 
aman to avoid stepping on fire, in the mud, 
into the water. or off from a precipice. Great 
elements stand connected with a man's pros- 
perity of body. Almost without any effort of 
mind. the body, by automatic power, rescues 
us from evil, and draws us toward the good. 
It is not a reasoning process that, in a hot day, 
inclines a man to seek the shady side of the 
street. It is not an argument that makes a 
thirsty man tend toward the sound of falling 
water. It is in obedience to a sort of instinct 
that the body tends to avoid evil and go toward 
the good. And there ought to be the same 
thing in the mind, to lead a man to go toward 
the right and avoid the wrong, almost without 
thought. 

The habit of putting in contrast right and 
wrong, and setting between them the utmost 
mutual repugnance. is always for the benefit 
of good morala. The great power of wicked- 
ness is in these subtle invisible approaches 
which it is able to make toward the truth. At 
Yorktown our cannon did not do as much mis- 
chief as Berdan’s sharpshooters, that crept 
along, and hid themselves within reach of the 
enemy's artillery, and picked off the men as 
fast as they came in sight to work the guns. 
The power of vice is in oreeping toward the 
intrenchments of virtue, and lying low, and 
taking its victims unawares. There ought to 
be a distinct line between good and evil, and 
men ought to stand between them, and refuse 
to allow them to come together and intermin- 
gle so that the approaches on one side shall be 
lost with undistinguishable blendings in the 
other. There ought to be between them such 
a line as that which separates New Brunswick 
and the United States. On the other side is 
monarchy, and on this side, not a thousandth 
part of an inch from the other, is republican- 
ism. The ideas of the people on the two sides 
are as diverse as they can possibly be. They 
never mingle. The partition between them is 
abrupt and perpendicular, they are immiscible. 
On the one side of that invisible line is crown, 
and on the other are a free people. And there 
ought to be just such a line between truth and 
lie, virtue and vice, good and bad. On one 
side ought to be bad, and on the other good; 
and the mind should hate and avoid the bad, 
and love, and yearn for, and embrace the good. 

The disposition to hate evil is one of the 
benefits of the old positive catechetical instruc- 
tions. A man that follows his impulses gains 
in some respects; but if those impulses are 
not directed and regulated by definite doctrinal 
and ethical views, and by definite conventional 
usages, then spontaneity tends to vagueness, 
and to a condition in which all qualities min- 
gle and form a mixture the individual ele- 
ments of which are all lost. 

Any doctrine of gentleness, of love, or of 
benevolence ; or, in other words, any view of 
the genius of Christianity that takes from it 
the power of loathing, of hating, of resisting, 
of fighting evil, destroys Christianity, and will 
produce effeminate Christians, and breed spir- 
itual vices, which always swarm with weak- 
ness. There is a tone, an energy, a breadth, 
a power, that comes in the mind from the ex- 
eroise, under moral control, and toward moral 
ends, of our lower feelings, that is wholesome. 
Strength tends to be wholesome in all moods 
and tenses. Strength is a presumption of 

\ wholesomeness, and weakness is a presump- 


tion of unhealth. Everything that gives the 
mind power to think, and to think with power; 
to feel, and to feel with power; to like and to 
hate, and to have no ambiguity between liking 
and hating; everything that gives the mind 
power to lift itself up with strong emotions, 
one way or the other, must, in the great circle, 
be wholesome and beneficial. And, on the 
other hand, everything that tends to tranquil- 
ize the mind and soften it down, and make it 
like the ambient clouds of summer, may, as a 
contrast to men’s ravings, appear very lovely ; 
but the tendency of the working of the prin- 
ciple of quietism, or unhatingism, is toward 
demoralization of manhood. If there were to 
be a hundred years in which the absolute 
peace doctrine should prevail, or in which the 
absolute war doctrine should prevail through- 
out the world, both of them being extremes, 
and full of mischief, L think the race would be 
in a better condition for civilization under the 
indiscriminate use of the war doctrine, than 
under the indiscriminate use of the peace 
doctrine. I do not believe in the peace doc- 
trine. From the bottom of the brain to the 
top, God protests against it. From the begin- 
ning of the world to this day, God protests 
against it. From the beginning of the Bible 
to the end, God, saying, 1 am tho Lord God 
of battles,“ protests against it. The symbol- 
isms of nature, and the indications of Provi- 
dence, are all against it. 
(vo Bs conrurcnD.) 
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Dr. CrarLes CALDWELL was remarkably 
well developed physiologically, being unusually 
large, strong, and healthy. All the tempera- 
ments were amply developed and all the vital 
forces in a good condition, indicating great 
strength of feeling and uncommon activity 
and intensity of thought. 

His brain was heavy at the base, which in- 
dicates that all the animal forces were uncom- 
monly strong and active. He was well quali- 
fied to enjoy life, protect himself, and main- 
tain his position. He had aleo an unusual 
amount of energy and force, which enabled 
him to aot with great spirit, and to throw 
more life and animation into all that he said 
and did, than one in thousands. His head 
was particalarly large in the frontal lobe, in- 
dieating an unusual amount of talent and 
general range of intellectual action. 

But the higher intellectual faculties pre- 
dominated, giving him the great power to 
think, reason, investigate, analyze, and philo- 
sophize. The perceptives, however, were not 
particularly defective, especially those which 
led to the examination of objects and the ac- 
quiring of general knowledge from observation. 

Comparison was largely developed, and gare 
him grcat power of criticism and analysis, 
and enabled him to make very nice distinctions 
in the presentation of a subject. 

He had a fair share of respect and regard 
for whatever he ealled superior, great, or 
sacred, but his feeling of worship was modified 
by his superior development of the intellect. 
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Oue of the most remarkable developments 
ef his mind was Firmness. His head towered 
up in the region of that faculty, and he had 
an unusual strength of will, power of determ- 
ination, and stability of purpose. The crown 
of his head was also very largely developed, 
which indicated very great ambition, inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, pride of character, 
and a desire to be favorably known to others. 

Mirthfulness was rather prominent, which, 
combined with Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, and also with his uncommon vim 
and energy of mind, led him to be quite sarcas- 
tie as a writer, and cutting in his jokes. 

His very great strength of body, unusual 
independence, and most powerful will, joined 
with prominent Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, in the absence of Cautiousness, gave 
him a peculiar tone of mind, and he had no 
fear or regard for consequences, but spoke 
and acted with perfect freedom; and, conse- 
quently, when excited, expressed himself posi- 
tively and without any qualification. 

Our portrait of Dr. Caldwell was drawn 
from a bust of him taken many years ago, 
and though phrenologically correct, is not a 
very creditablo specimen of the arts of draw- 
ing and engraving. 

Professor Caldwell died at Louisville, Ky., 
on the evening of July 9th, 1853, at the age 
of nearly ninety years. 

As a physician, as a teacher, as a man of 
science, and as a writer, Dr. Caldwell was 
alike distinguished. He was a noble specimen 
of the American scholar and gentleman, and 
an honor to his country and his age. In him 
the medical profession lost one of its most 
learned, liberal, and distinguished members, 
general science a devoted disciple, and Phren- 
ology a firm, zealous, and consistent advocate 
and defender. He was a native of Carbarrus, 
County North Carolina, of humble parentage, 
and had to rely mainly on his own application 
and exertions for advancement in life. 

After having studied with one of the most 
eminent practitioners in his own section of the 
country he repaired to Philadelphia, where he 
became the private pupil of Dr. Rush, and 
after graduating in the medical department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he repaired to 
Edinburgh, where he distinguished himself for 
his successful application to study. After 
traveling on the Continent, and visiting the 
most eminent schools of learning, he returned 
to the United States and settled in Philadel- 
phia. He was cotemporary with the late 
Dr. Chapman, between whom and himself the 
most intimate friendship existed. He devoted 
himself to practice and to medical litera- 
ture, and soon became widely known as a 
rising man in his profession. 

Among the writers and investigators of that 
period, Dr. Caldwell was the greatest. He 
towered above his cotemporaries, as a tall 
monument springs from the plain. 


PROF. CALDWELL. 
In addition to Dr. Caldwell’s luminous and 


voluminous labors upon all the important 
questions of medical science, all subjects of 
public interest felt the benefit of his intellect. 
His papers on Quarantines, Malaria, and 
Temperaments are among the best in the 
English language on those topics. His treatise 
on Physical Education, on the Unity of the 
Human Race, and on Phrenology have rarely 
been equaled. Everything he touched he 
adorned. 

The life of Caldwell was mainly devoted 
to medical science ; yet his writings, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to at least ten or twelve 
thousand pages, are upon a great variety of 
themes. Medicine, Jurisprudence, Phrenolo- 
gy, History, Biography, Education, Hygiene, 
Mesmorism, Poetry, Fiction, Languages, Mor- 
als, Philosophy, the Physical Sciences, and 
Ancient Classics have all attracted his pen. 
About forty of bis volumes are from one to 
three or four hundred pages in size, and a 
hundred and fifty or seventy are essays of a 
less voluminous character. 


The enterprises to which Dr. Caldwell de- 
voted the prime of his life, after his departure 
from Philadelphia, the theater of his first liter- 
ary labors, were the establishment and main- 
tenance of a medical school in Lexington, Ky., 
and its transfer and re-establishment at Louis- 
ville. Although not the founder of the Tran- 
sylvania Medical School at Lexington, he was 
its most eloquent and efficient supporter in its 
first successful organization, and largely con- 
tributed to making it the leading school of the 
West—the only one at that time ever able to 
compete, in point of numbers, with the insti- 
tutions of Philadelphia. 

Prof. Caldwell’s controversial writings in 
behalf of Phrenology, which were so import- 
ant in its early history, were characterized 
not only by learning and logic, but by the 
boldness and vigor with which they upheld 
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he system and castigated its opponents. As 
a cultivator and propagator of Phrenology, his 
name justly stands near to those of the ori- 
ginal founders. Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
and Caldwell, are names which will long be 
remembered in conjuuction. 


This cut rep- 
resents a cast 
of the head of 
Oscroxa, for a 
long time very 
distinguished as 
a chief of the 
œ Seminole Indi- 
ans. His tem- 
perament was a 
combination of 
te motive, men- 
X tal, and vital, 
and his consti- 
tution was de- 
cidedly favora- 
ble to physical exercise as well as men- 
tal manifestation. His brain was above the 
average size and of excellent quality; it was 
very strongly developed in the domestic, moral, 
and intellectual faculties—which had a lead- 
ing influence in the formation of his charac- 
ter. His phrenologieal organization was most 
desirable, and one that the phrenologist can 
but speak of in the most favorable terms. 

He had naturally the love, affection, and 
tenderness of feeling of a woman; as a parent, 
he was most devotedly fond of his children, 
in fact, this must have constituted one of the 
most marked features of his character, because 
of the enormous size of Philoprogenitiveness, 
as may be seen by reference to the cut. He 
was also very affectionate and domestic, was 
a sincere, devoted friend, and extravagantly 
fond of his family and country, because of his 
very large Inhabitiveness and Adhesiveness ; 
would sooner sacrifice his life than his friends 
and family. Combativeness being large and 
Destructiveness only average, he was bold and 
courageous, but not crnel and revengeful; 
neither would he take life unless in self-de- 
fense or in defending his family and country ; 
he was selfish only in the matter of liberty 
and the expression of his opinion; was natur- 
ally candid, generous, and open-hearted, and 
considered others the same; was prompt in 
action and always resolute; very independent, 
would not stoop to compromise; was well 
adapted to take the lead, and exert a com- 
manding influence over others; was more 
proud than vain; would prefer to enjoy liber- 
ty around his fireside rather than the honors 
of the battle-field. 

His moral organs were strongly developed, 
except Conscientiousness, which was only 
moderate; he was humane, benevolent, ele- 
vated in his feelings, and religiously in- 
clined; would never take advantage of the 
weak and dependent, nor injure even his ene- 
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mies. His intellectual faculties were well 
developed, having, for an ludian, much more 
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than a common share of abilities. His talents 
were both practical and theoretical ; his pow- 
ers of discrimination, comparison, and associa- 
tion were of a high order, as well as his 
practical judgment and business talents. He 
was a great observer, had a strong memory, 
and must have been a first-rate marksman. 
He differed from most Indians in having more 
intellect, moral feeling, elevation of mind, do- 
mestie affection, love of children, and less of 
the selfish and animal propensities. 

The bust of Wint1am LEOSETT represents 
a most remarkable man. Twenty or more 
years ago he was the editor of the New York 
Evening Post. He was remarkable for his 
positiveness of character, for the strength and 
boldness of his writings, for the shrewdness 
and earnestness of his criticism, for his prac- 
tical talent, for his tendency to defend and 
maintain his position, for pride, perseverance, 
and unquailing moral and physical courage. 
His mind was too active for the strength of 
his body and he died early; but he struck 
heavy blows and aimed them directly at the 
object which he sought to affect. Honest in 
his purposes, bold in the assertion of his opin- 
ions, not very prudent in action or statement, 
not very respectful toward superiors, inclined 
to be imperious and dogmatical, he had many 
enemies, but his friends were strong. We 
have had in this country few writers who 
possessed the vigor along with the open- 
hearted directness, singleness of purpose, and 
persistency of effort like William Leggett. 

The bust of WILLIAM Cunten Bryant, the 
author of Thanatopsia and editor of the New 
York Evening Post, has occupied a place on 
the shelves of our cabinet for more than twen- 
ty years. The engraving which we present 
was made about the time the bust was taken. 
At the present time he wears a full beard, the 
top of his venerable head is bald, and his hair 
is whitened by the frost that never melts. i 
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The head of Mr. Bryant is rather large and 
peculiarly shaped, being high, long, and nar- 
row, indicating that he has strong, social, 
moral, and intellectual faculties, with but 
average selfish propensities. His mental 
temperament is highly developed, with a full 
degree of the motive and an average amount 
of the vital. Consequently he has a very 
active, intense, susceptible mind—a strong, 
enduring, healthy constitution, and just vital 
power enough to carry his plans into execution. 

His Amativeness, Adhesiveness, and Inhabi- 
tiveness are large, and I'hiloprogenitiveness 
very large. All are active, and have their 
individual and combined influence in perfect- 
ing his social enjoyments. Their influence is 
frequently seen in his poetry. He has energy 
without cruelty, prudence without cunning or 
avarice, independence and ambition without 
arrogance or vanity, and a very high degree of 
will, perseverance, and determination. 

His moral organs, as a class, are large, as 
seen by the elevation of the head in the cut. 
They give elevation to his feelings, and refiue- 
ment to his thoughts. 

His head is not broad in the region of 
Ideality, Sublimity, Imitation, and Mirthful- 
ness, but unusually high, and the fibers are 
very long, rather than short and broad, as in 
the case of Byron, Burns, Moore, Shelley, and 
Chaucer, and the imagery of his poetry is very 
different from that of either. As a poet, he 
may be less ingenious in the construction of 
sentences and in rhythm—less extravagant 
and profuse in expression—but more exalted 
and full of meaning. His Ideality is mani- 
fested more naturally with the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties than with Mirthfulness, 
Constructiveness, and Destructiveness. 

Sublimity is large. He is very fond of con- 
templating the grand, sublime, extended, eter- 
nal, and magnificent, particularly in nature, 
and in wild and romantic scenery, and is very 
fond of traveling. 
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His intellectual faculties are very 
marked in development; and some 
of them are among the most promi- 
nent traits of his character. Even- 
tuality is full. Individuality, Cal- 
culation, Causality, and Locality 
are large; while Form, Size, Order, 
Comparison, and Jutuitiveness, or 
Human Nature, are very large. 
Memory of events, particularly in 
his department of business, is good. 
He naturally excels in figures and 
mathematics; has a good knowledge 
of places and the geograpliy of the 
country, and describes accurately 
the various places which he bas 
visited. He is quick to see the cause 
aud orizin of things, and readily 
comprehends their principles; yet 
his most prominent - intellectual 
qualities are of a literary character, 
He has an intuitive and correct perception 
of form, outline, proportion, arrangement, 
and combination, and ability in the use of 
language, both as to copiousness and choice 
of words. These faculties, joined with his 
very large Comparison, give him superior 
descriptive talents, ability to classify, com- 
pare, and criticise. He is also very quick 
and correct in his perception of the motives 
of persons, the condition of things, and the 
results of action. His perceptive faculties, 
joined with Comparison and Haman Nature, 
give him the rare quality of common sense. 
He learns much from experience and observa- 
tion, which enables him to keep pace with the 
spirit of the times, and aid in promoting the 
real wants of the community. Form, Size, 
Comparison, and Language combined, would 
make him correct in orthography, and in learn- 
ing, understanding, and applying language. 
He is not given to theorizing, or speculo- 
tions on visionary subjects, but prefers the 
real and available. He is more given to per- 
fecting than originating; is less showy and 
plausible in theory, but more correct in his 
inferences and conclusions. He is less ori- 
ginal, sparkling, and showing in wit and con- 
versation, but more truthful, condensed, and 
correct, both as to manner, matter, and lan- 
guage, than most men, 

On the whole we think this a remarkable 
head, His peculiar poetry, character, talents, 
and disposition all coincide with the shape 
and developments of his brain, which indicate 
a predominance of affection, sentiment, refine- 
ment, and intelligence. He is true to nature, 
and one of her most sincere devotees. 

Mr. Bryant has for many years occupied a 
prominent place as principal editor of a lead- 
ing daily paper which is specially distinguish- 
ed for its literary ability and influence. Au- 
thors and publishers seem to think if they can 
secure for a book the favorable criticism of 


the Evening Post, its introduction to the pub- 
lic is good and its sale promoted. 
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LH GRAND B. CUSHMAN. 
PHRENOLUGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Yov have a very sensitive and susceptible 
organization. Your nervous system is greatly 
predominant ; you have hardly enough vitality 
to give it proper support. Hence, you live on 
your nerves, on excitement, and are liable to 
wear yourself out too rapidly. You have a 
good pair of lungs; this is a valuable fact in 
your case, for it gives you the power to recu- 
perate. Your brain is rather too large for your 
body, especially when the exceeding activity 
of your temperament is taken into account. 

Your head is too narrow for the height. 
You have too little selfishnesss, too much phil- 
anthropy, for n well-balanced nature. Your 
benevolence is uncommonly large. You 
should look more sharply after your own in- 
terests. You have also strong friendship. 
Hence, your sympathy becomes interested in 
others, and then your affections twine around 
them, and you feel ihat it is your duty and 
privilege to carry other people, to bear up 
their sorrows, to assuage their grief, to pay 
their bills, and to do for them what they can 
not do for themselves. It is your natura, 
therefore, to make yourself a servant of the 
helpless. 

You have uncommonly strong Firmness; 
we seldom find a man with so much sympathy 
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who has Firmness strong. It is natural for 
you to govern others, to do and manage for 
the benefit of others. You love justice, have 
a strong desire to do right as well as to do 
good. 

You are very persevering in anything which 
interests you, and you find it difficult to yield 
or to retreat from a position you desire to hold. 

You are quite energetic and thorough. You 
have enough Combativeness to mect and mas- 
ter difficulty, and Destructiveness enough to 
impart the element of ecxecutiveness; and 
these, with Firmness, give you great perse- 
verance. You need more Acquisitiveness to 
get hold of moncy, and more Sceretiveness to 
hold on to it, and to keep yourself in reserve 
and not to throw yourself open for the service 
ef everybody or for the inspection of all. 

You have ardent attachment; wherever 
you become interested, you throw your whole 
soul into everything that pertains to the af- 
fections. 

You cling to life most tenaciously ; the idea 
of anuihilation would be to you very appalling, 
and you regard death not as an everlasting 
sleep, but as a means of increased activity aud 
knowledge. 

There are very few persons whose Lan- 
guage is so ample as yours; you would make 
an excellent linguist and a first-rate teacher 
of languages. Your ability is literary, de- 
cidedly. You are very fond of art, music, and 
literature. You have an exeellent memory of 
words, of facts, of things, and of emotions. 
You can reproduce an emotion that is ten 
years old, and, likewiso, it becomes the more 
intense rather than weaker, by the long keep- 
ing. You have a fertile imagination, and, not 
content with the matcrial and plodding iuter- 
ests of secular life, you desire to take wing 
and live in a more sublimated sphere. You 
appreciate everything that pertains to the spir- 
itual, the ethereal, the super-sensuous. You 
enjoy poetry and the drama. You are able to 
throw more of your own life into your words, 
more of your emotions into your expressions, 
more of action into your utteranees than nine- 
ty-nine in a hundred, whose lives are devoted to 
the stage. You have a profound veneration 
for everything that is pure and good and great. 
Your admire greatness per se, but the more if 
it be good and pure. You are naturally a 
hero worshiper, but your heroes must have 
something besides mere brute force. Hence, 
you worship a God of wisdom and goodness 
rather than a God of strength. You should 
try to live as near the earth as you can; your 
imagination and your sensitive sympathies tend 
to lift you up above the world, so far as your- 
self is concerned, and the strongest anchorage 
to earth you have, is God's poor who are scat- 
tered through it. If there was nobody in the 
world to suffer, you would be like a balloon 
with the lashings cut, floating in mid-heaven. 
In other words, you would live in the sphere 
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of the sentiments and the imagination rather 
than in the sphere of the sensuous gratifica- 
tions. You are cautious; still you hardly 
ever spare yourself; you are watching after 
other people's interests, shielding them from 
harm, and liable constantly to overwork when 
you have anything in hand to accomplish, 
whether you expect to get pay for it or not. 
You work from the spirit of energy, enterprise, 
and enthusiasm which is within you, not for 
the pay; on the same principle that a spirited 
horse 
„Shares with bis lord the pleasure aud the pride,” 


without regard to compensation. You 
should live as free from external excite- 
ment as possible, and guard against coming in 
contact with irritable, selfish, groveling peo- 
ple, and refrain from all stimulants, even cof- 
fee. What you need is nourishment, not 
stimulation. You should sleep, when you 
can, ten hours in the twenty-four ; you incline 
to sleep too little, and no man needs more 
sleep than you. Yours is a singular organi- 
zation; we rarely meet with one such as 
yours; and when we do, we think the world 
is more benefited by such a life than the indi- 
vidual himself, for it is your ‘‘ meat and drink” 
to spend and be spent“ for other people, and, 
indeed, you scem to serve yourself best when 
you are serving others. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
a BY B. M. LAWRENOB. 

Mr. Cushman’s versatile vocal powere, com- 
bined with efforts to elevate his profession, 
have placed him almost beyond competition as 
a truth-telling humorist, vocalist, personator, 
lecturer, and mirth-making mimic. Space will 
not permit the writer to record many of the 
real fucts, which are stranger than fiction, in 
the eventful life of the diminutive-bodied, 
long-bearded, Protean-tongued, serio-comical- 
faced Cushmen, whose inherent inclination 
and wonderful ability to represent character 
and appear in disguise are at times quite per- 
plexing, if not even provoking, to his friends. 
A distinguished portrait-painter of St. Louis, 
after more than a dozen different sittings, ac- 
knowledges his inability to produce a picture, 
declaring “he appeared like a different man 
every day he came.“ 

At one time he applied to his own grand- 
mother as a common beggar, and his sad story 
and apparently destitute condition induced the 
good old lady to give him a suit of clothes and 
five dollars in money. While in the same dis- 
guise, he was epurned from the door of a very 
wealthy and aristocratic aunt, whose real 
Christianity he had often felt inclined to 
question. 

The annexed wood-cut gives quite a correct 
idea of his features in repose, though it would 
be difficult to conceive a greater change in the 
human face than when its subject is excited by 
one of his eccentric delineations or animated 
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conversation, particularly if connected with his 
favorite thieines—it then becomes exceedingly 
carnest and animated. 

Mr. Cushman possesses a most remarkable 
organization, both mentally and physically, 
not one person in ten thousand having such 
peculiar developments. The nervous system is 
excessively predominant, giving the most in- 
tense sensibility, and he has fair vitality, which 
imparts great warmth and animation. He is, 
therefore, as restless and uneasy as the wind, 
and must be continually employed in order to 
be happy. The dignity of Mental and Manual 
Labor is one of his favorite subjects, and is 
proclaimed with thrilling power and eloquence, 
Being raised in the lap of wealth and luxury, 
his early youth was passed without proper 
physical training. His excess of mentality 
soon overcame his physical nature, leaving 
him for some years a victim of nervous disease. 
On partially recovering, he found it impossible 
to cut his beard without causing his eyes to 
become inflamed and his nerves to tremble. 
By the advice of physicians and physiologists, 
he has allowed his beatd to remain without 
cutting. It is now about eight years old, and 
nearly three fect in length: of a dark mahog- 
any color, of fine, glossy, silken appearance. 

Possessing a fine and highly cultivated 
voice, and a peculiar hereditary passion for 
public life, his professional success has by far 
surpassed even his own anticipations. 

Aside from his voeal ability, perhaps Mr. 
Cushinan’s greatest peculiarity is his excessive 
generosity. He gives nearly the entire pro- 
ceeds of his entertainments to those on whom 
fortune has frowned. When quite a small 
boy, lie ran off from home (Troy, New York} 
to the city of Albany, and for a number of 
days sold books and papers, till he realized 
the sum of ten dollars, which amount his fa- 
ther had refused to furnish him to relieve the 
wants of a poor widow. The writer’s first 
acquaintance with him was in the fall of 54; 
he was then lecturing through the State of 
Indiana on the Dignity of Labor, and aleo 
amusing the people with his humorous con- 
certs, by which means alone he accumulated 
several hundred dollars for the benefit of Mr. 
A. W. and his family, who had met with a 
reverse of fortune. 

The following note, from the Hon. S. C. 
Pomeroy, indicates one of the many benevo- 
lent enterprises which Mr. Cushman has aided 
with his vocal powers: 


FFIOR oy Kansas RTX Y Oommirren, 
s Arontsox, K. T., J. nuary 15, 1862. 
B. M. LAwRxxOx, Esd.— Dear Sir: The noblo disinter- 
eatedness of Mr. Cushman in appropriating the entire pro- 
oveds of his Concert Boirees for six months for the relief of 
the destitute in Kansas, is worthy of all praise. Hundreds 
of families, utterly unable to provide for themeelves—in 
an ineredible state of destitution—bave been made com- 
Sortable, happy, and thankful through the contributions 
whioh he has already forwarded, 
Yours, sincerely and cordially, 
8. C. POMEROY, Chairman and Cor. Secretary. 


His social habits are most agreeable. No 
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one can remain in his society without feeling 
his warm impulsiveness. It is often remarked 
by those who have witnessed the wonderful 
powers of Charlotte Cushman, while represent - 
ing “ Romeo, what a mistake of Nature that 
she was not a man; while, on the other hand, 
those who see Mr. Cushman as Flora MeFlim- 
sey, the Jealous Wife, or Widow Bedott, are 
often unable to decide of which he has the 
best conception, male or female character. 
His imitation is wonderful, and hence he is 
enabled almost to convulee his audience with 
laughter by personating, in voice and manner, 
both old and young men and women, fops and 
flirts, Yaukee and French, [rish or Dutch. 

One great peculiarity of Mr. Cushman js 
the extraordinary strength of his memory, 
especially for the more classic productions of 
poets. The character of the Prince of Como 
he was enabled to personate without ever hav- 
ing studied the play, or seeing it performed 
but a few times. 

The first liistrionie representation his relig- 
ious mother ever witnessed was the “ Lady of 
Lyons,“ and it is presumed by persons who 
are proficient in the natural laws of parentage, 
that this fact fully accounts for that uncon- 
trollable inclination to personate the leading 
character of the play, Claude Melnotte, 
which induced him, at the age of about six- 
teen years, to appear as a novice on the stage 
of a Boston theater, and render this exceed- 
ingly diffieult character in such a masterly 
manner, that on the following day the man- 
ager, in order to satify an incredulous public, 
came with a magistrate and took his testimony 
that he never before appeared as an actor. 
One night behind the scenes broke all the 
charms of the stage, and perfectly cooled his 
passion for public life in that capacity. 

During the unfortunate difficulties in Kan- 
sas, some years since, the writer, in company 
with Mr. Cushman, visited that scction and 
gave the first concert ever given in nearly 
every town in that territory. At St. Louis he 
procured a most remarkably wide-rimmed hat, 
and large turn-over collars, then with hair d 
la Absalom, and beard like Aeron of old, hang- 
ing down to the skirts of his garments, the 
excitement he created among the natives 
exceeds all power of description. While trav- 
eling among the Indians, their peculiar man- 
ifestations were sufficiently amusing to repay 
all the ridicule a legion of fashion’s worship- 
ers could ever bestow. Among the squat- 
ters the effect was a little lees striking. Some- 
times he assumed the character of a Friend 
Quaker ; at times he was regarded as a drunk- 
ard preacher, while many at first sight sup- 
posed him to be a Southern planter or a 
Texas ranger. Fun being the only weapon 
he ever used, soon caused him to become a 
favorite with the boys in camp, on both sides 
of the question—taking no active part with 
either party. His songs and stories made him 
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hosts of friends, both Northern and Southern. 
Indeed, his patriotic, social, and home songs 
are enough to bind all hearts together with a 
tie no earthly power can sunder, 

Cushman’s mirthfulness, which is utterly 
irresistible to everybody except himself, and 
sometimes even runs away with him, is made 
up chiefly of mimicry, of which he is a perfect 
master. With rare power of imitation, he is 
able to set forth a scene or carry on a “ mon- 
opolylogue,” piling up the fun to as great a 
height as nerve and muscle can endure, Speak- 
ing with a great variety of different voices, 
each feature of his countenance and each limb 
and muscle of his body conform to the part 
he is enacting, so that you could not but laugh, 
even if it were yourself he was holding up to 
ridicule, for— 

“Tis bis skill 
To strike the vice and spare the person still.” 

We have seen some laughing in our time; 
but decidedly the most extravagant, sponta- 
neous and ecstatical bursts that we have ever 
witnessed have been at some of Cushman’s 
Soirees,“ while hearing the “ Comic IIIinois 
Debate,” ‘ Coming Out Song, “ The Fop,” 
“Old Maid,” “ Widow Bedott,” “ Pm so Hap- 
py,” ete. We hold that a good, comfortable, 
heart-burst of cheerfulness is wholesome for 
soul and body. “A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine,” saith Solomon. And Dry- 
den remarks, ‘‘ After all, it is a good thing to 
laugh at any rate, and if a straw can tickle a 
man, it is an instrument of happiness. 

But the mirthfulness of Mr. Cushman is by 
no means his only commendation ; for, although 
pleased with his success in affording amuse- 
ment and entertaining his hearers, yet he is 
ever mindful of his motto, “Truth with 
Mirth,” and is always carefnl to make his 
fun subservient to his purpose, and never in- 
troduces his drolleries“ without their hav- 
ing a tendency to some practioal result. 

Mr. Cushman also sustains a most enviable 
reputation as a lecturer on Education, The 
Formation of Character, Mental and Moral 
Culture, Duties and Destinies of Youth, True 
and False Nobility, Temperance, The Dignity 
of Mental and Physical Labor, Morality of 
Proper Amusements, etc., etc. The many tes- 
timonials he has secured from eminent minis- 
ters and others, pertaining to these lectures, 
is to him a source of great pleasure. 

During the brief period of his public career, 
the press has giveu him its most cordial appro- 
bation. The clergy and all professions uuite 
in their hearty approval, while critics award 
to him a high order and great versatility of 
talenta. The following, from Rev. John P. 
Donelan, speaks for itself: 


Rocxronp, Itz, Dec. 15, 1860. 
Le Guan B. Cypsuxax, Esq.—Dear Sir: Allow me 
to express thus fully my high appreciation of tbe style, 
character, and influence of your tmitsble solrees. I bave 
heard you often, and each time with increased interest, 
Kind Providence has blessed you with pecullar—even 


wonderful—vereatility of talont, and Iam happy to believe 
you are putting to good use the precious 
to you. With you, I too say, 
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»A Kittle nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men. 
And I may add— 


“Mirth with truth. when well combined, 
Improves and elevates the mind.” 


In your case It is so. I have watched carefully, and 
rhaps a little too closely, to detect the slightest censura- 
le feature in your evening entertainment, but in vain ! 
Thank God, there is a higher, holier, and more ennobling 
entertainment in our midst, where youth and ago, profess- 
ore of religion and lovers of morulity, serious and „ 
may all gaiber to learn, to laugh, or weep, as each feels 
inclined, and all may feel that if tis good to bavo a 


“ Hearty laugh to shake tho cobwebs from your brain,” 


‘tla also good to listen to the voice of sympathy snd of 
sentiment. 

I most strongly recommend you and yoor entertainment 
to all who can appreciate mirth and truth, talent and a 
noblo soul. In your success I shall always take a moet 
lively Interest, aud I beg you consider me always, 

Yours most truly, 
Jour P. Doxxrlax, St. James’ Church. 


—ñ—— — 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Loxpon, May, 1862. 
We shall ever remember the Ist of May, 


1862, as the day of the grand opening of the 
International Exhibition. It was a most mag- 
nificent array of dignitaries with their insignia 
of office, and of representatives from every 
clime. The sun did not forget to shine, and 
everybody scemed to be in their best humor, 
as well as in their best dress. Wigs of divers 
colors, robes and bonnets of every hue, coats 
in every style of cutting, and physiognomies 
of every type, made the moving mass a very 
grotesque, interesting, and remarkable pageant- 
ry. Professors from the universities, attired 
ex-officio; Lord Mayors; the Lord Chancellor, 
with a long train borne by another lord in 
waiting; the Doctor of Music in a flowing white 
silk robe; Royal Commissioners. The Crown 
Prince of Prussia and Prinee Oscar of Sweden 
gave us a sprinkling of royalty. We were 
fortunate to obtain seats n-ar the throne, which 
was canopied with rich Utreebt velvet, and 
beneath which the Earl of Granville read his 
opening address, to which the Duke of Cam- 
bridge returned a suitable reply. Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Derby forgot thoir political 
differences, and were side by side on the 
throne. The church high and low, the Bishop 
of London and the strictest dissenter, were be- 
neath one great domc. Never was the noble 
Prinee Consort missed more than on this ocea- 
sion. I could almost faney his marble bust, 
with its speaking countenance, instinct with 
life. Surely when the grand orchestra of 2,000 
voices sang the national anthem, ‘God Save 
our Queen,“ every heart beat responsively 
to the sentiment, and could say Amen to the 
touching words of Tennyson: 


“ O allent father of our kings to do, 
Mourned in this golden bour ol jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee.” 


The musio of Meyerbeer and others was of 
the highest order. 

After the Duke of Cambridge -announced 
that the exhibition was opened, and the Bishop 
of London offered up a prayer, the procession 
mingled with the people to obtain a passing 
glance at the vast building and its contents. 
Though there seemed to be as much stowed 
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away in the unpacked boxes, as was exhibited 
yet every nation was represented. The only 
wonder is how one small globe like our earth 
can produce such a variety of everything that 
is useful and ornamental as can be seen in one 
building. If you wander into the Roman 
court, you are unconsciously traveling through 
sunny Italy. There in a beautiful model of the 
cathedral of Milan, and so natural is it, that 
you almost feel inclined to push open the door 
to gain entrance. The tinted statuary is 
what you have seen in the studio of Gibson at 
Rome, and the mosaics and pearls remind you 
of Florence. 

The Kohinoor diamond, the largest in the 
world, has been set, and sparkles unconscious 
of its beauty. 

France demonstrates anew that in the ornate 
and graceful she can surpass all nations. Her 
Gobelins and china, her jewels and draperies, 
are very beautiful. 

England brings all her provinces and colo- 
nies together by their productions. The huge 
Armstrong gum is exhibited, and the piece of 
iron similar to that which encases the sides of 
the Warrior, through which the ball easily 
pierced. Canada exhibits a great varicty of 
wood, and useful manufactures. 

Our own dear America is not very well 
represented. There are a few minerals —1 
have seen a larger collection in many private 
museums — a few machines, etc., etc. The 
well-known Oswego mazina and corn-starch 
made me feel that I was home again. But 
we hope when the war is over, our country 
will have leisure to do justice to herself in the 
next International Exhibition. 

The Picture Gallery of itself is worthy of a 
visit at any time. The choicest gems of some 
of the best masters are here, and remind me of 
the Louvre, the Luxembourg, and the Vatican. 
I can not specify in this general article, but 
will say that Storer’s marble Sybil is admired 
by all, and when I remind you that he is an 
American, you will not be surprised that we 
are a little pleased to hear the comments from 
French and English. In a month the exhibi- 
tion will be fairly opened. 

The building is a type of the English peo- 
ple. It is built of dark brick, and externally 
is not inviting, but when you have crossed the 
portals you forget the exterior; so with the 
English, when you once become acquainted 
with their genuine, real character, you forget 
their coldness and apparent indifference, and 
are charmed by their kindness and hospitality. 

Au revoir. L. F. F. 


— — 


Forty Years once seemed a long and weary 
pilgrimage to tread. It now seems but a step. 
And yet along the way are broken shrines 
where a thousand hopes have wasted into 
ashes; foot-prints sacred under the drifting 
dust; green mounds whose grass is fresh with 


the watering of tears; shadows, even, which 
we would not forget. We will garner the sun- 
shines of those years, and with chastened step 
and reasonable hopes, push on toward the eve- 
ning whose signal lights will soon be seen 
swinging where the waters are still and storms 


never beat. 
—ů —— — 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 12 


MECHANICAL TALENT AND SKILL. 

ConsTRucTIVENEss lays the foundation for 
mechanical taste and skill, and from its exer- 
cise nearly everything which adorns and 
blesses life procceds. If we look abroad we 
see hardly anything that the hand of artistical 
and mechanical skill has not produced. Man 
may be called a tool-using animal. 

Physically considered, independeutly of in- 
telligence or tools, man is far inferior to some 
of the lower animals. Let man stand up in 
the forest naked, and if compared with a bear, 
to all outward seeming, the bear has almost 
every advantage. He tas a coat which keeps 
him warm in winter, never becomes unfash- 
ionable, wears out, or requires repairing. His 
teeth are strong for defense and for providing 
himself with game as food. His claws are 
long, strong, and sharp, with which he may 
dig roots, or climb trees, or hold his prey. 
Man has neither claws nor strong teeth, nor 
has he a garment of fur to protect him from 
storms and the cold of winter, but in process 
of time his intellect and constructive talent 
have projected those defenseless fingers of his 
into a thousand productions. He contrives 
weapons of defense and offense which makes 
the bear his prey, and converts his warm robe 
into a coat for the captor; to protect himself 
from the storms of winter he builds houses; 
he works metals into all sorts of tools, and 
uses those tools for every imaginable purpose, 
and in process of time, thoygh the bear has 
remained stationary, man has made great 
progress, and populous cities, commerce, art, 
have sprung from his plastic hand, and all the 
appliances of civilization occupy the place 
where the bear once roamed the master, and 
he retreats to the forests and fastnesses of the 
mountains, and timidly flees at the approach 
of man, who, at the beginning, seemed so in- 
ferior. 

Without Constructiveness, no man could 
live where winter reigns three or more months 
in the year; and we find in the hot climates, 
where houses and clothing are comparatively 
unnecessary, the faculty of Constructiveness is 
not much developed. Without the use of 
tools man would indeed be helpless. He 
might, like the squirrel, lay up nuts for the 
winter, but how could he construct a shelter 
or clothing with his naked hands? The 
squirre] has the means with which to dig and 
burrow or gnaw his passage into a hollow 


tree, but without the agency of tools man 
could accomplish neither of these results. 

One of the most intelligent animals, the 
horse, has been known to starve in mideum- 
mer, being tied to a tree with a common rope. 
He had gnawing ability, for he gnawed the 
bark from the tree to which he was tied, from 
the roots as high as he could reach. He 
might have obtained his freedom in five min- 
utes had he possessed the intelligence to gnaw 
off his rope. The wisest of the lower animals 
use no tools except in one or two instances, 
of apes, which merely use a club to defend 
themselves ; some of them let fall a stone upon 
nuts to crack them wheu too hard for their 
jaws. Thus we see that with these excep- 
tions, animals are not tool-using in their na- 
ture. The bee, the beaver, and bird build in 
a specific way in obedience to fixed instinct, 
but they use no tools, and the order of their 
mechanism is generally low and simple. 
And although the bird builds a nest, the bee 
its cells, and beaver its dam, and thus evince 
the building instinct, man is the only being 
that possesses the manufacturing talent be- 
yond these mere instinctive efforts. He com- 
bines intellect with Constructiveness, and 
thus by invention carries out new plans for 
the production of whatever he desires. The 
printing-press and the art it subserves, the 
power-loom which seems almost possessed of 
intelligence, the steam-engine and the ship, 
and the machinery it impels, and all the arti- 
cles of convenience, utility, and ornament 
which fill the civilized world, grow out of 
this great but often much neglected element of 
our nature. i 

Though, as we have said, in physical struc- 
ture man being created without any natural 
weapons of defense, and thus standing up 
among inferior animals is weaker for self- 
protection than many which are much smaller 
than himself, yet by the force of his intellect 
and the power of his constructive talent he 
designs and executes implements with which 
he rules all animals. He curbs the fiery force 
of the horse, entraps and subjugates the half- 
reasoning elephant, conquers the leviathan of 
the deep, brings the proud eagle from his 
soaring height. He subdues the roaring lion, 
he braves the very ocean and rides its waves 
in safety. He calls the lightning from the 
heavens and it ia obedient to his will. He 
devises means to make a pathway for the iron 
horse, and fills the world with machinery by 
which the most delicate fabrics are elaborated 
with as much skill as if moved by the power 
of reason, evincing, indeed, that he who can 
make and operate them is.in skill and wisdom 
created in the image of God. 

If we were to go out of the path of con- 
struclive and mechanical skill we must go 
into the wilderness where nature, rude and 
luxuriant, untrimmed and untrained, acknowl- 
edges not the hand of culture; but where 
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civilization reigns, we can hardly see an object 
which mechanical skill has not wholly or in 
part developed. Mechanism now does nearly 
all of the work of agriculture as well as of 
manufactures and art. 

So useful a faculty as this, so indispensable 
to the welfare, happiness, and development of 
the human race, should be carefully and per- 
severingly cultivated. We trust the time will 
come when all persons who are not devoted to 
agriculture or manufactures shall have so 
much training in some mechanical pursuit as 
will enable them to earn a good support. At- 
tached to every college, instead of the gymna- 
sium, or in addition to it, there might be shops 
in which useful industry could be employed, 
and while the student be taking exercise with 
the saw, the plane, and the hammer for the 
benefit of his health, he might learn to make 
wagons, build chairs, cabinet furniture, and a 
hundred other useful things; then, if in a 
profession, he were to lose his voice, he would 
not necessarily be a pauper. We have not 
the slightest doubt that any well-developed 
boy might obtain as good a book education as 
is commonly done and, with proper oppor- 
tunities, some useful trade at the same time. 
We would not make old men of children, nor 
eart-horses of colts; but does not the boy, 
when making his kite or water-wheel, or the 
mud-dam to propel it, feel all the buoyancy 
of childhood as much as when he is idly chas- 
ing his hoop? We have no doubt that the 
boy kept turning the grindstone by the hour 
would become moody, discontented, and un- 
happy; but let him be constructing something 
as a source of pleasure and profit to himself, 
will he not work with a will, and does he not 
hate to break off from it even to get his din- 
ner? Instead of abating his love for book- 
learning we think such exercise would give 
him a taste for study, besides filling up his 
odd hours and serving all the necessities of an 
excellent system of physical education. Be- 
sider, it is mechanical work, and while it calls 
in requisition his muscles quite as much as 
useless play, it awakens his ingenuity at the 
same time, and his mechanical talent is there- 
by stimulated and instructed. Let mechanical 
operations be made delightful to a boy, and his 
mental elasticity will be in no sense abated 
while he gets the vigor incident to labor which 
the growing organism so much needs. He 
acquires handiness also in the use of tools, 
and a planning and executive talent that are 
of essential importance to him through every 
avenue of future life. 

We think, also, that the little girl enjoys 
life as well when using her scissors and nee- 
dle in the construction of dolis clothes as in 
thoughtlessly and uselessly cutting up paper 
and cloth without any design. We have ob- 
served that children and youth are intensely 
interested when taken to workshops, and the 
theories and operations explained and exhibit- 
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ed to them. Every person ought to be ashamed 
of ignorance respecting how books, clothing, 
furniture, houses, and tools are made. Many 
persons are not ashamed to be idiotic in con- 
structive talent, who would blush if suspected 
of a defectiveness in any other talent. 

Among the most useful of the human race 
the inventor and mechanic deservedly take 
rank for excellence in their vocation. The 
names of Watt, Smeaton, Franklin, Fulton, 
Whitney, Arkwright, Slater, Baxton, Hoe, 
Blanchard, and Ericsson will be repeated with 
honor at every revolution of the steam-engine, 
at every gleam from Eddystone lighthouse, by 
every flash of electricity, by every foaming 
furrow of the steamboat, by the roar of the 
cotton-gin, by the hum of every spindle, by 
the clatter of every power-loom, by the memo- 
ry of the Crystal Palace, by the modern 
achievements of the mammotli printing-press, 
and by the complete revolution in naval 
architecture which the little Monitor has re- 
cently wrought out. Their fame is written 
in these great benefactions to mankind, and 
not their descendants merely, nor even their 
countrymen, but the whole human race proud- 
ly claim an affinity to them, a common broth- 
erhood. Suppose man were deprived of all 
mechanical judgment, how could he adapt 
himself to the appliances of art, commerce, 
manufactures of every-day life, to say nothing 
of producing these things? All persons would 
find it greatly to their advantage to have a 
well-trained mechanical judgment, that they 
may be able to comprehend and criticise the 
structure, quality, and consequent value of 
the goods they necd to buy and use, otherwise 
they are liable to be cheated on every hand. 
Those, also, who desire to trade in manufac- 
tured goods should have similar early training 
to qualify them for the purauit. 

„But, says one, “I am to be a merchant, 
therefore what do I want to know of mechan- 
ism? why should I cultivate my Constructive- 
ness? To such a one we might reply, What 
do you intend to deal in? If in pork and 
lard, salt, grain, plaster, or lime, you could 
get along very well with emall and untrained 
Constructiveness, but if you wish to deal in 
manufactured goods, in anything that involves 
the principles of mechanics, you will find your 
success greatly augumented by large, active, 
and well-instructed Constructiveness. Take, 
for example, the hardware trade. Almost 
everything in that line is manufactured, com- 
bining mechanical operations in its structure 
and use. The very simplest article in that 
line of trade, a cut nail, to be made properly, 
must be a wedge, equal in thickness from end 
to end one way, and a double inclined plane 
the other. If it have not this form it is use- 
less. Let two young men engage in the hard- 
ware trade side by side with equal capital and 
equal intellectual business talent and energy, 
but with this simple difference, that one has 
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large and the other small Construetiveness 
one of these men will become rich and the 
other will fail; and why? The one having 
large Constructiveness understands the work- 
ing qualities of every tool, machine, and appa- 
ratus in his shop, from a turning-lathe to a 
mouse-trap, and can explain these qualities to 
a customer in such a manner as to display 
if a new lock. wrench, 
window-spring, door-kuob, or other patented 
curiosity be offered for him to purchase, he 
sees at a glance whether it will supersede all 
others or fail and be worthless, and he buys 
or rejects accordingly. The other man, his 
neighbor, having small Constructiveness, will 
show his goods and call them strong or hand- 
some, but will never display and explain to 
his customers their internal workings or ex- 
hibit their new and superior qualities over all 
other methods, simply because he does not 
appreciate them himself. If the most desir- 
able improvements are offered to him, he dare 
not purchase on his own judgment, or if he 
buys a little of everything he is sure to lose 
money on useless articles that will lie on his 
shelves. 

A man to sell carpets well, ought to have 
mechanical talent enough to instruct any one 
in the general principles and the real mechan- 
ical differences in different articles. If it 
were possible, he should understand carpet- 
making. A bred tailor or shoemaker will be 
a better salesman of coats or boots, other 
things being equal, than he who has merely 
been trained to buy and sell. 

It was once said by an eminent lawyer to 
his students, that to be an accomplished law- 
yer a man ought to know something of every- 
thing, enough even of the mechanism of the 
watch to explain the technical terms and uses 
of each part; because important law cases 
sometimes hinge on such particular knowledge 
of practical matters that the lawyer who does 
not understand them will utterly fail in the 
presence of an antagonist who is well versed 
in them. We have heard Daniel Webster, in 
the United States Court, make remarks rela- 
tive to a patented article, that being the sub- 
jeot of the trial, for which a boy fifteen years 
old, in a mechanical neighborhood, would be 
laughed at. We remember hearing the late 
Ogden Hoffman manage a case in a court in 
New York, involving facts that oceurred on 
shipboard, and we observed, with pleasure, 
that he could ask questions of sailors’ in their 


own language, and understand the sailors re- 
plies. That lawyer had the respect of the 
sailors and the jurymen who knew about 
maritime matters, hence he was usually em- 
ployed in such cases, if he could be had. Why? 
He had spent two years at sea, and those two 
years were of more value to him than any 
other two years of his entire educational] 
course, in making him qualified to take the 
lead in maritime affairs. Let the faculty of 
Constructiveness be cultivated largely; it will 
be of use in a thousand ways. 
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ONLY WORDS. 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 


Two women—a mother and her daughter— 
sat together in a small room, meagerly fur- 
nished. They had on mourning garments; 
but the gloom of their habiliments was not 
deeper than the gloom on their faces. 

“What are we to do, Alice?” said the 
mother, breaking in upon a long silence. 

“If we were only back again to dear West- 
brook,” fell longingly from the daughters 
lips. 

& Yes, if—but Westbrook lies more than a 
thousand miles distant. It was a sad day for 
us, my child, when we left there. We have 
had nothing since but trouble and sorrow.” 

Tears flowed silently over the mother’s face. 

“Tf I could only get something to do.“ said 
Alice, “how willingly would I work! But 
no one wants the service here that Jean give.“ 

„We shall starve at this rate,“ spoke out 
the mother, in a mild kind of a way, as if fear 
had grown suddenly desperate. 

Alice did not reply, but sat very still in an 
abstracted way, like one whose thoughts have 
grown weary in some fruitless effort. 

“I dreamed last night,” she said, looking 
up, that we were back in Westbrook, and in 
our old home—tlhat dear old heme! How 
plain I saw everything! I was at the win- 
dow looking out upon the little garden in front, 
from which the air came in aud filled with the 
odor of flowers, and as I sat there, Mr. Fleet- 
wood came by. just as he used to be; and he 
stopped and said, ‘Good-morning, Alice,’ in 
that kind of a way in which he always spoke 
tome. I cried, when I awoke, to find it only 
a dream.” 

Ah, if there were only a Mr. Fleetwood 
here!“ sighed the mother. 

“Suppose you write to him,” 
Alice, “I am sure he would help us. 
know what an excellent man he is.“ 

will, this very day,“ replied the mother, 
with hope and confidence in her voice. And 
the letter was written. 

Let us follow this letter to Westbrook, and 
note the manner in which it is received. We 
find it in the hands of Mr. Fleetwood, who has 
read it through, and is sitting with a troubled 
look on his faee. 

“There is no help in me,“ he said, at 
length, folding up the letter, and laying it 
aside. Poor Mrs. Maynard! Is the day in- 
deed so dark? God knows how willingly I 
would help you were it in my power. But 
misfortune has nat come to you alone. It has 
passed my threshold also, and the thresholds 
of thousands besides. Westbrook has seen 
some sad changes since you went away.“ 

Mr. Fleetwood took the letter from the table 
on which he had placed it, and laid it in a 
drawer. ‘ Poor Alice Maynard!“ he sighed, 
as he shut the drawer and turned away. All 
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day long the thought of that letter troubled 
him. Ilow could he answer? What could he 
say? It was an eager, expectant ery for help, 
but he had no help to give. The widowed 
mother had asked him for bread; and how 
could he offer her mere words in return. For 


two days the letter remained in the drawer - 


where he had placed it. 

“ It is no use, he would say, as the thought 
of it now and again intruded. ‘I can not 
bring myself to write an answer. 


Say what 


I will, aud the language must seem to her but 


heartless sentences. 
how greatly things have changed with me 
since she went out from Westbrook. If she 


does not hear from me, she may think her 


letter has been miscarried. She, like the rest 
of us, is in God’s hands, and he will take care 
of her. We are of more value than the 
sparrow.“ 

But this could not satisfy Mr. Fleetwood. 
“Tf you have no money to give, offer her kind 
and hopeful words,” said the inward monitor. 
“Even the cup of cold water must not be 
withheld.” 

Mr. Fleetwood at last sat down to answer 
the widow’s letter. He wrote her a brief, kind, 
suggestive note; folded, sealed, and directed 
it. The next mail that left Westbrook bore it 
away for its remote destination. Let us return 
to Mrs. Maynard. 

t We should have had an answer from Mr. 
Fleetwood two days ago, Alice. Oh, why has 
he not written? If help comes not from Mr. 
Fleetwood, there is no help for us in this 
world.“ 

Another day of waiting, in which that de- 
ferred hope which maketh the heart sick, 
trembled like the light of a taper flickering in 
the wind, passed wearily away. At five 
o’elock, Alice was at the post-office. 

“ A letter, and from Westbrook !” she cried 
out eagerly, as she entered the room where 
her mother was anxiously awaiting her. 

The hands of Mrs. Maynard shook as she 
opened and unfolded the long-hoped-for answer. 
It was bricf, and its contents understood in a 
few momeuts. Alice, whose eyes were fixed 
eagerly on her mother as she read in silence, 
saw her countenance change, grow pale, and 
the look of hopeful expectation died out 
utterly. Then the letter dropped to the floor. 
Taking up the letter, Alice read it. “He 
writes kindly,“ said Alice, as she finished 
reading it, and there is comfort even in 
words when they come from the lips of a 
friend.“ 

* Words do not feed the hungry or clothe 
the naked, answered Mrs. Maynard, in some 
bitterness of tone. She had scarcely said this, 
when the door of the room in which they were 
sitting, was pushed open, and a boy about ten 
years old, barefooted, and meagerly clad, came 
in with a pitcher in one hand and a small 
basket in the other. 


She can not understand 


Jour, 


“Mother sent these, Mrs. Maynard,“ he 
said, with a pleasant smile on his face, 

The piteher was filled with new milk, and 
there was a loaf of bread, lot from the oven, 
in the basket. 

She says please accept them.” 

“ Your mother is very kind, Henry,” replied 
Mrs. Maynard. Tell her that I am very 
much obliged to her.“ 

“ And she is very much obliged to you, 
said the boy. 

E For what, Henry?“ 

Don't you know? 

And the boy looked at her in a pleased 
way. 

Mrs. Maynard shook her head. 

„Don't you remember one day when I was 
over here, that you asked me if I could read? 

ve forgotten.” 

“We haven't, then, mother and I. You 
asked me if I could read, and I said No. Then 
you told me I must learn right away, and you 
got and showed me A B C’s, making me go 
over them a good many times, until I knew 
them all by heart. Then you gave me the 
book. I have studied it almost every day, 
and now I can spell in two syllables.” 

And this is why your mother sent me such 
a nice loaf of bread and a pitcher of new 
milk ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

„Then you must bring your book over and 
let me give you another lesson.” 

“ Oh, will you?“ 

A light like sunshine came into the boy’s 
face. 


“Yer, Henry, and with pleasure. You 
may come every day if you will.“ 
“May I? Oh, that will be good! And, 


Mrs. Maynard, may I bring Katy along some- 
times? She wants to learn so badly. She 
most knows her letters.“ 

“Why, yes, Henry. Bring Katy, by all 
means. Alice will teach her.” 

Henry glanced toward Alice, as if not fully 
satisfied in regard to that view of the case. 
But she gave him an assuring smile and word, 
and the boy ran home with light feet to tell 
the news. 

t What does this mean, Alice?“ said Mrs. 
Maynard, looking at her daughter with a 
countenance, through which a dim light 
seemed breaking. 

“Tt may be true what Mr. Fleetwood says, 
replied Alice, “the work that God has for us 
to do may now be lying, all unseen, around 
us.” 

t This is no mere chance,“ remarked Mrs. 
Maynard, in a thoughtful way. 

“t Don’t you remember,” said Alice, “ how 
often dear father used to say, there was no 
such thing as chance? I felt, while reading 
Mr. Fleet wood’s letter, as if it was father who 
was speaking to us.“ 

Mrs. Maynard shut her eyes and sat very 
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still for a few moments ; then she opened the 
letter which she held in her hand, and read it 
through slowly, 

“Tt reads differently now. I am sorry for 
Mr. Fleetwood. Poor man. What he had to 
give he has given freely, and [ thank him 
with grateful feelings. Yes, I have a Father 
in heaven, and I will look up to him in these 
days of darkness. He will show us the way. 
Who knows but the path is open for us “ 

“My own thought, mother. There are 
more than forty children in this town who are 
growing up in as much ignorance as Henry 
Auld and his sister. Their parents will not, 
or can not, send them to school. These chil- 
dren have immortal souls, and almost infinite 
capacities that will be developed for good or 
evil. They are God’s children. Let us care 
for them, and God will care for us. I feel, 
dear mother. that such trust will not be in 
vain. Mr. Fleetwood’s letter has turned the 
channel of my thought in a new direction. 
May God reward him for all he has said to us 
in this our time of need, and said go kindly 
and wisely.” 

The daughter’s hope and faith flowed into 
the mother’s heart. They were not indolent, 
self-indulgent women. All they asked was 
to be shown their work; and now, in their 
eyes, it seemed to be lying all around them. 
On the next day, Henry Auld came over 
with his sister Katy, and received the prom- 
ised lessons. 

“Do you know any other boys and girls 
who wish to know how to learn to read ?” 
asked Mrs. Maynard, as the children were 
going away. 

Oh, yes, I know a good many,“ replicd 
Henry, and then stood waiting to hear what 
would come next. 

“Bring them along when you come to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Maynard. “It will be 
as easy to teach half a dozen as two.” i 

Won't Tom Jones be glad, though ?” they 
heard Henry say to his sister, as they went 
out through the gate. 

Three months went by, and yet Mr. Fleet- 
wood received no response to the answer 
which he had given to Mrs. Maynard’s im- 
ploring letter. At last, there came a reply to 
his words of encouragement and hope, which, 
though flowing warm from his heart, seemed 
to grow so cold in the utterance. Mrs. May- 
nard wrote: 

“ My Drar Sir: More than four months 
ago you wrote to me, ‘You have a Father in 
heaven, dear madam, and a Father who has 
not forgotten you. Look to him and hope in 
him.’ And you said also, He has something 
for all his children to do, and your hands will 
find the work. It may now be lying all un- 
seen around you.’ My heart blessed you, sir, 
for those hopeful, suggestive words. Yes, 
God had work for me to do, and it was lying, 
even when I wrote to you in my fear and 
despair, all around me, though unseen by my 
dull eyes. I had taught a child his letters, 
and his poor, but grateful mother sent me in 
return a loaf of bread and a pitcher of milk for 
my children. Your letter, and this offering, 
in God’s providence, came together. I had 
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the text and illustration side by side. There 
aro many ignorant children in our town, said 
said Alice and I, one to the other, and they 
are God’s children. Let us teach more of 
them, as we taught this child, taking that loaf 
of bread and offering of milk as a sign that 
God will provide for us in the work. We did 
not hesitate, but acted on the suggestion at 
once. And now we have over thirty poor 
children under our care, and we have not 
wanted for bread. Some of the parents pay 
us in money, some in provisions, and some do 
nothing in return. But we take all children 
who come. Yesterday we had notice from 
the town council that an appropriation of one 
hundred dollars a year had been made out of 
the public funds for the support of our school ! 
Does not the hand of a wise and good Provi- 
dence appear in all this? Oh, sir, I can not 
too warmly thank you for the wise words of 
that timely letter. God bless you for having 
spoken them. Gratefully yours, 
„ALICE Maynard.” 

“Only worda,” said Mr. Fleetwood, as he 
folded the letter with moist eyes. ‘ Only 
words! They seemed such a cold and heart- 
less return for good deeds, asked pleadingly, 
and in tears, that I had to compel myself to 
write them. Yet see their good fruit! If 
we can not do, let us speak kindly and hope- 
fully at least. I will not forget the lesson.“ 
—dJournal of Home. 
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WILT THOU GO WITH ME, LOVE? 


BY W. HOWARD PERRIGO. 


On, wilt thou go with mo, love, 
‘Unto those southern isles, 

Far o'er the southern sen, love, 
Where summer ever smllea— 
Where flowers are ever growing, 

All beautiful and bright, 
And breezes oer are blowing, 
In music murmurs light? 


Bay, wilt thou leave thy happy home, 
And go, my love, with me 

Across old ocean’s crested foam, 
A wanderer’s bride to be? 

‘Wilt thou leave thy home and kindred, 
And link thy lot, so free 

From every cloud, with that which fate 
Has meted unto me? 


I can not give thee fame, love, 
Nor jewels from the sea; 

A faithful heart is all, my love, 
That I can offer thee. 

Then wilt thou leave thy happy home, 
And go, my love, with me 

To sunny isles, oer ocean’s foam, 
A wanderer's bride to be? 

2 STEPHERGPORT, Kr. 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 


4N ANSWER TO A LADY. 


A nne stealing oer the heart, 
That gives a new pulsation ; 

A geutie thrust from Cupid’s dart,” 
That leaves a strange sensation ; 

A something causing glances, sighs, 
And either joy or sorrow; 

A something, though to-day we prize, 
Wo may not on the morrow; 

A beauteous bird upon the wing, 
Through spaco ethereal ranging ; 

A wondrous, strange, mysterious thing, 
Thab's ever, ever changing. PaRvENv. 
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BER DANS ONLY DUEL. 


Tux following anecdote is told of Colonel 
Berdan, who was always an expert shot. 
Many years ago, he was talking with a friend 
in the bar-room of an inn at a town on the 
Kentucky side of the Ohio. In the room was 
also one of those bowic-knife bullies who in- 
ſested the South and West—a man who had 
mado hitnself dreaded wherever he was known, 
by his readiness to pick a quarrel, and his skill 
with the knife, the rifle, and the pistol. This 
man stepping up to Mr. Berdan’s friend, said 
he wanted to speak to him. 

“Wait a moment,“ was the reply. 
the interrupted conversation went on. 

Soon the bully stepped up again, and laying 
his hand on the shoulder of his acquaintance, 
said in a tone of half banter, half earnest: 

“J when I tell you l want you, I cx- 
pect you to come.” 

“ Certainly, certainly; but Mr. Berdan was 
talking about his invention; and it was so in- 
teresting that Jf 

„Oh, d—n those Yankee inventions, and the 
scaly fellows who come to sell them.” Tho 
words were hardly well spoken when the 
speaker was flying backward over a large open 
stove behind him, being constrained thereto by 
a well-delivered blow between the eyes from 
Mr. Berdan’s right arm. There was a tumult 
at once; the men threw themselves between 
the inventor and immediate death. They in- 
formed him, however, that he would probably 
have to fight. Berdan replied that he was not 
a fighting man, but he should not brook an in- 
sult. He was challenged in due form, and ac- 
cepted, naming as his weapons rifles at two 
hundred yards. The arms suited his opponent 
“exactly,” but he wanted to wait a few days, 
till he recovered the use of his eyes. Mr. Berdan 
was accommodating. But the blow was so 
well planted that the recovery was rather 
slower than was expected ; and meanwhile a 
long expected rifle match came off in the 
neighborhood, which was to decide the merits 
of two rival manufacturers—one of whom was 
the famous Wesson. Wesson had undertaken 
to produce a man who, with his rifle, could 
beat Dimmick, a great shot, whose remarkable 
feats had brought the rival gun into general 
favor. To make the story short, Wesson’s 
champion proved to be Mr. Berdan, who, on 
three trials of ten or twelve shots each at two 
hundred yards, not only beat Dimmick on 
every trial, but made the greatest rifle shoot. 
ing on record in this country. His name, of 
course, was, in that place, at once in every- 
body’s mouth; but the hub of the whole affair 
was that he soon received a message from his 
challenger that it was hardly worth while for 


him to await the recovery of the damaged 
eye, and that he might consider the challenge 
as withdrawn. And so ended the only duel 
and the only rifle match in which Colonel 


Berdan was engaged. 


And 
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THE JOURNAL. 


Vouume Tuirty-Six commences with 
this number. Those who have taken the 
Journwat for many years will need no in- 
vitation to scan the contents of the present 
issue. This is the oldest, indeed, for 
many years it was the only pictorial pa- 
per in America; and still is the only one 
which gives, or attempts to give, a careful 
analysis of the character of the persons 
whose portraits are introduced—it may 
therefore be said to occupy the field alone 
as a biographical pictorial. 

We call special attention to the com- 
mencement in this number of the publica- 
tion of the “ Harmony of Phrenology and 
the Bible.“ We hope all our friends who 
have been persecuted and opposed in con- 
sequence of their adhesion to Phrenology, 
by those who supposed that Phrenology 
and Infidelity are convertible terms, will 
show this number to their neighbors and 
opponents, and impress upon their attention 
the article in question, as a vindication of 
the fact that Phrenology and the Scriptures 
harmonize; that the Bible, being an ex- 
ponent of man’s characteristics and varied 
experiences, everywhere abounds with rec- 
ognition of each of the faculties, as taught 
by Phrenology. In preparing the subject 
for publication we were forcibly impressed 
with the fact, that human nature and divine 
revelation originated with the same Author, 
and that the harmony of Phrenology and 
the Bible was a matter of course. It has 
cost us much labor to prepare it, but that 
labor consisted chiefly in determining what 
to quote and what to decline. We trust 
our readers will present this number, on ac- 
count of this article, if for no other reason, 
to every clergyman within their reach. 


We confidently expect that before this 
volume shall close with the year, that peace 
and prosperity will extend over our entire 
country, and we have occasion to indulge 
the hope that every reader of the JouRNAL 
will make a special effort to send us new 
subscribers. Nearly every kind of publi- 
cation in war time languishes. We feel, in 
a measure, the pressure of the times, but as 
our Journat appeals to every body, and has 
no party or sectarian bias to bind it to the 
few and repel others, it ought to have not 
only a generous but a magnificent support. 
Many of our readers have gone to the war. 
Some renew their subscriptions as they ex- 
pire, saying they want the Journat on file 
at home when they shall return. Others 


i> 


itizea ty Google 


have the Journat sent to them in camp, 
and order the directions changed as their 
location changes. They do not know how 
glad we are to make this change from 
month to month, so that the connecting 
link between these dear readers and our- 
selves shall not be broken. 

We solicit interesting facts and contri- 
butions from our readers. We do not ask 
for lengthy essays, but short, spicy state- 
rents of fact or opinion. Hundreds of our 
readers could write that which thousands 
would be glad to read. Friends, let us 
hear from you, not only to renew your sub- 
scriptions and to send in other names, but 
give us facts and principles for publication 
in the columns of the Journat, either with 
or without your names, as it may suit your 
taste and wish. 


Literary Rotices a 


Drrrueria ; its Nature, History, Causes, Preven- 
tion, snd Treatment on Hyglente Principles; with a 
Resumé of the Various Theories and Practices of the 
Medical Profession. By R. T. Trall, M. D., author of the 
* Hydropathic Encyclopedia,’ and other works; Prin- 
cipal of the Hygeio- Therapeutic College; Physician-in- 
chief to the New York Hydropathic and Hygienic 
Institute, etc., etc. Fowler and Wells, publishers. 
Price 81 00. 


Those who have read the “ Hydropathle Encyclopedia,” 
by Dr. Trall, will need no word of commendation as to 
the ability with which he treats any subject on which he 
writes, This last dire scourge of the human race, Dip- 
theria, which, in the work before us, Dr. Trall attempts to 
describe, has awakened an interest, mingled with fear 
and dread, akin to that which once pervaded the world 
on the subject of smali-pox. This fact gtvos a peculiar 
Interest to any work which attempts to give a description 
of diptheria, its pathology, history, and treatment. That 
the regular profession has failed in the treatment of dip- 
therla, it needs no argument te prove. The bated breath, 
the pale lip, the anxious brow of mothers when it is whis- 
pered that their children are attacked with diptheria, tell 
how much confidence they have heen taught by sad ex- 
perience to repose in the regular doctors in regard to iu 
treatment. It is said that their loss in the treatment of 
this disease in severe cases has been three to one of re- 
covery, While, eo far as we can learn from hearsay and 
observation, the Hydropathlo method of treating this dis 
ease has, in had cases, saved three out of four, which is a 
vast difference in favor of the anti-drug treatment. This 
book expounds tho treatment of the regulars and also the 
treatment proposed as a substitute. It is not supposed 
that a perron, by purchasing this book, will necessarily be 
fitted to go into practice in difficult cases of diptberia, but 
it is believed that intelligent persons who read this work, 
will be able to apply such remedies as will be amply en- 
cient to meet the wants of those who have the disease mod - 
erately, and that 1 will teach all persone to look elsewhere 
or certain relicf, rather than to the old drug school of 
medicine. 

There may be some mothers, or those who bear that 
name and sustain that relation, who would, for the sake 
of belug in the fashion and respectable, employ a drug 
doctor if she knew her child would die, rather than em- 
ploy a Hydropathlst, to do which, in her vicinity, migbt be 
very unpopular, even if she could, by that means, save 
the darling; but every true mother, though sbe may 
writhe under ridicule, will, nevertheless, seize upon auy 
means, though it may not be believed in by any of the 
“Rulers or Pharisees,” that shall promise relief and 
restoration when disease stalks into her family and emlies 
her little ones. We believe this book will take, It cer- 
tainly is within the reach of all. Price, by mall, $1 00. 
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LEONA. 


BY JAMES G. OLARK. 
Luoxa, the hour draws nigh, 
The hour we've awaited so long, 
For the angel to open a door through the sky, 
That my spirit may break from its prison, and try 
Its voice in an infinite song. 


Just now as the elumbers of night 
Came o'er me with peace-giving breath, 
The curtain, half-lifted, revealed to my sight 
Those windows which look on the kingdom of light 
That borders the river of death. 


And a vision fell solemn and sweet, 
Bringing gleams of a morning-Ht land: 
I saw the white shore which the pale waters beat, 
And I heard the low lull as they broke at thelr feet 
Who walked on the beautiful strand. 


And I wondered why spirits should cling 
To their clay with a struggle and sigh, 
When life’s purple autumn is beiter thao spring, 
And the soul flies away like a sparrow, to sing 
In a climate where leaves never die. 


Leona, come close to my bed, 
And lay your dear hand on my brow; 
The same touch that hlessed me in days that are fed 
And ralsed the lost roses of youth from the dead, 
Cao brighten the brief moments now. 


We have loved from the cold world apart, 
And your trast was too generous and true 
For their hate to o’erthrow : when the slanderer’s dart 
‘Was rankling deep in my desolate heart, 
I was dearer than ever to you. 


I thank the Great Father for this, 
That our love Is not lavished in vain ; 
Each germ, in the future, will blossom to bifes, 
And the forms that we love, and the lips that we kles, 
Nover shrink at the shadow of pain. 


By the light of this faith am I taught 
That my labor is only begun; 
In the strength of this hope have I straggled and fought 
With the legions of wrong, till my armor has caught 
The gleam of Eternlty's sun. 


Leona, look forth and behold, 
From headland, from hill-side, and deep, 
The day-king surrenders hts banners of gold, 
The twilight advances through woodland and wold, 
And the dows are beginning to weep. 


The moon’s silver hair lies uncurled, 
Dewn the broad-breasted mountains away; 
Ere sunset’s red glories again shall be farled 
On the walls of the west, o'er the plains of the world, 
I shall rise in a timiuess day. 


I go, but weep not o'er my tomb, 
Nor plant with frail flowers the sod ; 
There is rest among roses too sweet for its gloom, 
And life where the lilies eternally bloom 
In the balm-breathing gardens of God. 


Yet deeply those memories burn 
Which bind me to you and to earth, 
And I sometimes have tho’t that my being would yearn 
In the bowers of its beautiful home, to return, 
And visit the home of its birth. 


*Twould even be pleasant to stay, 
And walk by your side to the Inst; 
Bat the tand-hreeze of Heaven is beginning to play— 
Life's sbadowa are moeting Eteruity’s day, 
And its tumalt is hashed in the past. 


Leona, good : hye; should the artef 
That is gathering, now, ever be 
Too dark for your faitb, you will long for relief, 
Aud remember, the journey, though lonesome, is brief, 
Over jowland and river to me. 


— Sort’) 
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Tur Hyarexic Teacuer AND Water Cork Jorr- 
maL for Jury (now ready) contains—The Dress Ques- 
tion; Home Practice of the Water-Cure; Life at a Cuy 
Water-Cure ; Coolera Infuntum, or Summer Complaint ; 
Was it Preaching; Railroad Musings—No, 11; Pubdlishe 
ers’ Column; Literary Notices; Our New Name; Hygienic 
Surgery; Typhoid Fever in the Army; A Hygienic Hos- 
pital; Another New Disease; Swill Milk; Lectures in 
Baltimore; Tho Influences of Malaria; To Correspond- 
enis; How to make Doctors Honest ard Faltbful; Rame 
bling Reminiscences— No. 11; Requiem of Heroes; Hy- 
dropathy in Surgical Cases; Scarlet Fever; Tne Health 
of our Girls; Propagation and Culture of Apples; “ Ed- 
ucation Compicte;“ Health Maxims; Round Hill Water- 
Cure; The Baby Show; Fort and Fortrvases, 


@o Correspondents. 


W. S 8.—1. Will cultivation or neglect make 
any perceptible differenos in the size of the phrenological 
organa ? 

Ane. Yes, but it requires a considerable time to make a 
pereeptiblo difference. 


2. Are the animal propenelties a part of the mind ? and 
if s0, do maniacs lose a part of the miad and retain a part 
aud how does it happen that the more they are deranged 
the stronger the auimal passions seem to be? 


Ans. The animal passions are a part of the mental coo- 
etituden, but not a part of the mind strictly speaking, Io- 
tellect we call mind. The ether qualities are sentimenta 
or propensities ; what use in a spiritual state of helng man 
will have for some of the qualities which we call passions 
it ie not easy to understand, and we presume it ls not neces- 
vary that we should undersiand ih Leeann ty esmetimes 
aſſecu a single quality of tho intellect, sometimes many, 
sometimes a singie propensiy or sentiment. Perhaps no 
fadividual was ever inaano in the action of ail his menial 
powers, and maniacs lose the power to use certain faculties 
temporarily or permanently according to the state of the 
diseace of the brain wh:ch produces that derangement, 
precisely os a person cau lose the cycsight or the power 
of bearing, without losing the inner or soul-power which 
undorstood what was seen aad enjoyed what was heard. 
The mind itself, we think, is never diseased. Insanity ts 
merely a disease of the organs through which the mind 
aots. 

We have stated this plein and self-evident proposition 
fifty times, still we fad one and another ralsing the ques- 
tion, who, wo sappose, have never read anything on the 
aub)-ct. 

8. How ia miud connected with the brain? 

Ans. We can not tell, nor can we tell how life ts con- 
nected with the animal body; but that life and body oo- 
exist, and mind and brain act together, and in thls life de- 
pend on each other, there ls no doubt, 


2. Has a large man with a large head a stronger mind 
than a small man with a mall bead? or bas a mall man 
with a large Lead a better mind than a large man with a 
bead of the same size? 


Ana. If a large man with a large head has a fine-grain- 
ed and healthy organization, he will. have a atronger mind 
than a mall man with a email head; stil, a email man, 
with a bead in proportion, if he bave a fine-grained organ- 
ization and barmontous action of mind and body, may 

. have more clearness and see farther that a large man with 
a large bead if he be coarse-grained. A small man with 
a large bead would not bave a better mind than a large 
man with a head of the eame eize, provided tbe quality or 
temperament and the sbape of the head were the same, 
Decanse the small man with a large head wonld not de 
able to sustain bis brain so weil as a large man having a 
head of the came size. 


5. Does Self-Concelt arise from Self-Esteem? If not, 
from what does it arise? 


Ana. Seif-Conceit, proper, doubtless arises chiefly from 
Belf-Esteem, but that which passes for Self-Conceit, that 
which is talked out and expressed, originates generally in 
Approbativeness. Real Self-Conceit coming from Self- 
Ealeem does not necessarily express Itseif tn words, but 
gives quiet confidence in one’s ability and importance. 

Large Approbativeness, anxious to gain favor and ap- 
plause, frequently leads a person to oxprese desires and 
expectations of success and the power to triumph. These 
expressions originate lu Approbativeness, or the desire to 
Impress others favorably with our ability to achieve, and 
is called Belf-Conoelt; but it is not so much real Seif-Con- 


jitized by (3O gle 


colt as it is a desire to have others think we have done or 
can do something smart. 


J. F.—1. What is the reason that some persons 
who appear to have an average development of all the 
organs, including the intellectual, with a favorable tem- 
perament, and no apparent disease, show, under all eir- 
cumstances, but little intellectuality ? 

2. Do all the pbrenological organs of a child, from one 
to two years of age, grow in proportion as tt advances in 
life, or is there n natural tendency of the organs of the 
lower faculuies to grow more rapidly tban thus of the 
higher ? 


Ana, 1. Nearly all questions of this description are pro- 
pounded to us by persons who are not skillful in making 
phrenological and physiological observations, Ninety- 
nine times in a hundred a persor, well-versed in prac- 
tical Phrenology, will detect an idiot, who has been made 
such by disease, even when blindfolded, and though there 
may be few persons who can be said to enjoy perfect 
health, yet there is such a vast difference to the practiced 
eye of the physiologist between a man who has fair health 
and one whose health is impatred, that he wonders why 
everybody can uot instantly see the difference. Nature 
hes no exceptions in her rules; the exceptions aro in 
those who observe the rules. When the brain is well and 
equally developed in all its parts, and the health be good 
and the temperament favorable, the faculties will manifest 
themaclves acrording to the size of the organs. 

2. There ls a natural tendency for the organs which 
superintend bodiiy functiuns and animal life to come into 
spon‘aneous activity and to grow. Nature has not jeft the 
development of these faculties to the chance of obtaining 
culture or training. The American Indian, hy the furce 
of tne cireams'ances of common life, by the wanis of the 
body, gete development in his percep ive intellect and the 
facultics given for self-defense and for capturing game for 
food, and though in some reapects tratning end example 
call out these powers in the young Indian, they could 
hardly remain dormant if he were thrown Into the forest 
alone. When we go into a higher plane of life, where we 
have ronda, bridges, ships, books, science, and literature, 
tue higher faculties become acted upon and developed to 
some extent, even among those who are not particularly 
educated in these tulngs; but ta order to develop the 
higber facultles as much as the lower, so that they shall 
keep pace, educatton and training are absolutely essential 
In the United States of Americs, where education is more 
generally diffused than in any other pari of the world, 
where there ure more newspapers, more school-books, and 
more general intelligence, even here the people are not 
balf educated. Some are over-educated; that is to say, 
thelr philosophical and echotastic faculties are crammed, 
while those faculiles, the perceptives, that are strong in 
the North American Indian, or in anybody that lives in 
communion witb Nature, are le in almost an idiotic 
state, We mean that there are many highly educated 
men who, if thrown out into the world, would starve for 
want of common sense and pracical Judgment, 


G. W. A—Are persons benefited by water 


treatment in proportion as their organ of Bibativeness, or 
the desire for water, is large or email? 


Ana, To some extent tbis is true, for if a man is fond of 
drinking and swimming, he wit! take water treatment 
more kindly, will enjoy it better than one who la born 
with a dislike or dread of water, who will use it as a 
remedial agent with reluctance and a feeling of annoy- 
ance, at least will not be willing to take herolo treatment. 


2. In what consista that which you denominate oon- 
stitution ? 

Ans. In a strongly organized temperament, not in one 
temperament, but in all, especially the vital and mot:ve. 

8. Will tho climate of our Gulf States or of any part of 
the Torrid Zone favor health, longevity, and intellectual 
strength as much as the climate of the more northern por- 
tions of the country ? 


Aca In Non America, between the parallels of 86 
and 46 degrees of north latitude, we think the climate is 
best adapted for the h'gbest degree of physical health and 
development ss well as intellectual and moral power, 
That embraces from the State of Maine to a point a little 
below the southern line of Virgima. South of this region, 
the climate, except in monuta:nous regions, is enerva- 
ting, and north of it the winter is so severe as to make 
life a mere batue for existence, Instead of furnishing op- 
portunities for culture. 

In other countries the el mate varlea. The Guif Stream, 
for instance, makes England a softer climate than Massa- 
obusetta, although London is in 514 degrees north latitude, 
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white Boston 1s 43 degrees. On the continent of Europe 
aleo, the lines of climate best adapted to health and Intel- 
ligence sre modified by circumstances of soil, altitude, eto. 


J. L P.— Canadian postage stamps may be 
sent in letters instead of silver, and will be received by 
us at their par value. 


Business Notices. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS, 


Iw Jory and fn Janvary we begin new Volumes of 
tats Jovzxar. Those whose subscriptions closed with the 
June number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
ne wal, the names of their neighbors as new sabacribers, 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truthe, and trust to our co-working friends la 
every neighborhood to And the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 


PosTaGEe on THe JOURNALS. — On the PHRENO- 
LOGIOAL JOURNAL or Hyarmnio Tracee, any distaneo in 
the United States, Callfornla, Oregon, and Washington Tor- 
ritory Included, the postage is six cents a year, if paid in 
advance for the year, at the office where recetred, not in 
New York, or one cent a number, which ia twelve centa a 
year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Canada and 
other British North American provinces, the postage ts 
the same—six cents a year, payable in New York instead 
of at the oftice where receive’. Subscribers in the Prov- 
inces will therefore send six cents in aduition to their 
eulscription, to pay postage to the lines 


* . 
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Special Notices, 

Improvements made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pena, and secare! to the enbgerlber 
by Letters Patent nave enabled him to overeome the many 
imperfve:ions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the coat within the reach of all. The 
writing punlic ssoull know the following tacts: 

Constant wnting for six months is dona cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens, 

The Gold Pen reinains unchanged by yenrs of continued 
nse, whito the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrusion and 
wear; therefore, perfect unitormity of wrising is obtained 
only hy the use o the Gold Pen. 

de Gold Pen is always reads and reliable, while tho 
Stel Pen must be often condemned und anew one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Guld is capab'e of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the band ond arm are not 
Mourea, ae is known to be the case by the use of Stoel 

ons. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, according ta aze, the average wear of ever: 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the beat Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealera in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retall at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where alt orders, inelosing casn or poet-stumps, will re- 
ceive prom t attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selocted according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most oxtensive manufacturers of Gold Pena 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pen 
and can assure our readers of their excellenee.”—¥ Y 
Tribuna. 

“ Wa have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and have always found tbem the best lo- 


struments of the kind that have fallen i "= 
. Y. Evening Post. S 


TeerH. upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, guma 
roof, and rugw of the moutb are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of tbe natural organs, restoring 


the TRUF, EXPRESSION Of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 


It ia e height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest, 

A desoriptive pamphlet may be ohtained by addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


James Parris, Shirt Manufacturer, 
228 CANAL ST., NEAR BROADWAY, N Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS 
Made to moasure ; $18, 621 and $24 per Dosen, 


EW” Family supply store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist 
bands for Shirt-making, at reduced prices. 
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Abdbertisements. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS intented for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous te the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
Trnue.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


DIPTHERIA. 


Br B. T. TRALL, M.D. 

This Work, which has been for some time delayed by 
the, many pressing duties of the Author, I8 NOW READY. 
It contains about threo hundred pages, and ls a complete 
exposition of the History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread- 
ing malady. It also gives a summary of the discrepancies 
of medica! authors of the Drug Schoo!s respecting Its na- 
ture and proper treatment 

As the disease seems to be on the increase in our coun- 
try, the timely circulation of this Work would, no doubt, 
be the means of saving thousands of lives; and we are 


confident that, whenever and wherever its sanitary sug- 
gestions are adopted, there will be au end of the pest- 
ilence. We append the contents: 

Nosology and Technology of Diptheria—Deseription of 
Dtptheria— Pathology of Diptherla—The False Membrane 
History of Diptherla—Infectiousness—O uses of Dip- 
theria - Mortality of Diptheria- Complications - Sequels 
of Diptherla—M rbid Anatomy of Diptberia— Drug Treat- 
ment of Diptheria—Iiygieulo Trestmont of Diptheria— 
Traehootomy—Stimatation vs. Antiphtoyistication. 

Price, $1; postege, 25 cente Liberal discounts to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
898 Broadway, New York. 


715 ` 
Dr. TIRaLLIS Appress IN Wasa- 
INGTON. i 
The addresa delivered by R. T. Trall, M.D., in the 
Smihsonlun Institute, Weshington City, February 18, 
1362, on 
THE TRUE HEALING ART, OR HYGIENIC VS. 
DRUG MEDICATION, 
Is the beet exposition of the fallacies and murderous 
effects of drug-nedieation, and the beet explanation of 
the mertis of the Hygienic System extant It contains 
also a statement of ihe opposition Dr. Trall met with fo 
the “old fogyism,” “the powers that be” at Washington, 
and of the manner in whico he Gually trlumphed over all 
obstactes, Price 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
363 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. Erza De La VERGNE, 
M. D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


GUTTA-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


agents. Address, 


TRE 

CHEAPr8T and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fine und WaTeR- 
Paoor. Applied 
te New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
and sent to all 


parts of the coune NEW YORK 
iry, with full direv- 


tons for use. Send for n Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, anı warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expente. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
Chiou, ete, ete. Tho onty art cle of tha kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 
WaolrsalZ WAREBOUBE: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY 8T. 


Tus Races or MEN, WITH Por- 
TRAITS.—Origin of Races, Now Theory of Population, 


ven in THE ILLUSTRATED HY DROPATHIC ENCY- 
ELOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for $8 00. 


Sore MaNnuracruneEens, 


73 WILLIAM STREET, 
OORNER LIBERTY ST, 


tized by (SO gle . 
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San Francisco HEALTH INSTITUTE, 


No. 6% MARKET &TREET, 
San Francisco, California. 


Dr. Bartow J. Surrn, a graduate of the New York 
Hydropathic College, ix prepared Ww receive invalids for 
treatment at the above-named establishment 

His facilities for applying all the Hygienic means of 
Care are ample, and his experience and success in the 
past warrants him in believing that he is ablo to do what- 
ever can be done to alleviate suffering and eradicate 
disease. 

He desires to call especial attention to his arrangements 
for the treatment of female diseases. This department, 
which is under the general euperintendeuee of his wifo, 
{a entirely disconnected with his principal establishment 
His motoer, Mre. Mary B. Sinith, a lady of large expe- 
rience in the care aud treatment of female diseuscs, u 
matron of the Institute. 

Dr. Switu will at all times be happy to tee any of the 
eitens of San Frane'sro, as well as those temporarily 
there, and will take pleasure in showing bis establuh- 
ment and explaining his method of trentment 

To those at a distance he will send Circulars, free of 
postage, on application. 7-8 


Unitep States Guano COMPANY, 
No. 89 SOUTH 8TREET, NEW YORK. 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per eent. of Paos- 
PHATE OF Lime. 


Awmontatep do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 


For Bule at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 


4 lyr. A. G. BENSON, President 


DiIxSMORES RAILROAD GUIDE. 


Tho original Time-Tahle Gude with new features, auch 
as Mars of Roaps and Routes, 6,0 towns—with refer- 
ence where tu fiad them—a Spcrspip Lagos RattrosD 
Mar. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents, 


Address DINSMORE & CO., 
tl. No. 26 Cedar Street, New York. 
NEW 


Evectro-Gatvanic BATTERIES, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISRASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITs PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Puroes. 210, 812, 815, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 88 Broadway, New York. 


Wrarr & Spencer, 
ATTOENEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
81 Whllam Street, New York. 


Special at ention paid to the prosecution and collection 
of Soldier Cm. Refer to Fowler and Wells. 


DENTISTRY. 


DE WAIT & SON, 5 Bond Street, near Broadway, 
perform every branch of Dentistry in the moat solentifle 
manner. Teeth extracted under the New Chemloal'y 
Par fled Chla: orm, withot pala or dungen. Beautiful 
sets inserted from 310 to #25. Gold fillings from 61 to $3, 
warrunted ; bone and amalzam fd centa to $l. Children's 
teeth attended to and regulated in the most cureful and 
economical manner. Sensitive teeth treated and filled 
without pain, Refer to ur. J. O. Poad, W. N. Gileoria 
J Worster, Z. 8. Webb, and Rev. Drs. lease Ferris, Joe 
Parker, and S. Burchard. 4t. 


Tux PrrENoLogicat Bust, 


Ñ designed especially for Learners; showing 
he exact location of all the Organs of the 
Bruin, fully deveioped, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
fustructur. J! may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mall) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only 81 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 8:8 Broadway, New York. 


«This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast wade of plaster of Paris, the size of the human head 
on which the exact location of cach of the Phrenologica’ 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
mode! head, the whole science of Porenology, so far as the 
lovations of the Organs are concerned. N. V. Daily Sun 


Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JouzxAI3, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money er postage stamps, will 
have kt prompuy forwarded by mail, of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY. 
PARSON BROWNLOW’S 


WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume. Containing upwards of 4% pages, 12 

superior | Enuravings, an exellent S ete. 

u y printed, on fice white psj handsomely 
bound in musiio. Price 81 25. ta 


Sent free, by return mail, on receipt of price 
AGENTS WANTED, 


In every City, Town, Village, ond County, to sell this 
thrilliug and remarkable work. Address 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, Puablisher, 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Pailadelpbia. 


APPLEGATE & CO.. Cincinnati, 
Publishers for the West. 


» 2 + 2 ' . 
Diptheria—Diptheria —Diptheria. 
Its Nature, History, Caoses. Prevention, and Treatment 

on Hygienic Principles, with a Resumé of the Various 
Theories and Practices of the Medical Profession, by R 
T. Trall, M.D. 

The fact that a large proportion of severe cases of Dip- 
theria prove fatal nader Drug Treatment, while if weated 
Hygienicatly, death resulting therefrom is the exception, 
not the rule, seems, al least, to demand for the Hygienic 
Treatment a careful investigation. Price 81 00. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

3808 Broadway, New York. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


Hints TOwARD PTSIOAL PER- 


FECTION: Ox, Tuz PRILOSOr EY or Homan Bravtr; 
sbowing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avold the In- 
firmities aud Deformities of Age. By D. H. Jacqums. 
Tals ls a book for 


PARENTS, Youra Women, and 
TEACHERS, Younc Min — 
Evxxrgopr, 


In fact, who values Health, Strength, Grace, Beauty, and 
Long Life, should Read tt The lowing are a few of ibe 
subjects treated : 


Empayoioay, OOUPATIONS, 
Ixraxov, CLIMATE, 
Cuiipaoop, PRreIoaL Cutrcne, 
Epvoation, Dirt, 

Quacmastios, Lonorvrrr, 
GnlRoon, ArT» or Bra uvrr, 
Womannoon, How ro Live 


It commends itself especially to women, whether sa wife 
and mother, or as maiden, Illustrated with twenty beau- 
tiful Plates, and numerous Wood-Cnta, Price in muslin, 
gilt, 61. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue SWIMMERS GUIDE; or, 


the Selence of Swimming, as Taught and Practiced in Civ- 
ilized and Savage Na‘fous, with Parueular Iustruotions to 
Learners ; also Showing {ts Importance in the Preserva- 
tion of Health and Life. 

Ooxrests —Iu'r doetlou: Man a Swimming Animal ; 
Dr. Franklin's Hints to Swimmers; Effects of Bathing on 
Health ; Times and Places for Swimusing: Aids in Leara- 
ing to Swim; The Cramp; Entering the Water; Striking 
Out; Plunging, or Diving; Swimming tn Deep Warer; 
Treading Water; Upright Bwimming; Side Swimming; 
Thrueting; Swimming un the Back; Floatiog; To Bear 
the Water; To Swim Under Water; To Swim Dog- 
Fashion ; Spinning in the Water; Artificial Aids; Cau- es 
of Drowning; How to Bave Persons from Drowning; Re- 
suscitating the Drowned; Swimming in New Tork. 

The whole illustrated with wood-cuts, and sold for the 
smali priee of Ox TWELVE Cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 


THE MOVEMENT-CURE. By Dr. Taylor..... . $1 
PIIYSICAL PERFECTION. By D. H. Jaeques.. 1 
FAMILY GYMNASIUM. By Dr. Trall... ear 
CALISTIENICS. By Catherine Beecber......... 


The above-named works, intended to impresa the reader 
with the necessity of Physical Exercise, as well as to give 
{ustructions for its aystematic application, can be had, post- 
paid, on receipt of price n med. from 

FOWLRR AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, Now York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolls and shipped lo all parts of the country, 


EI Samples sont by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mall. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 


Sept. 12. 


23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


Reporters’ PONOGRAPHILC Books. 


Hon. T. H. Bx Tow sald, “ Had Puomousapay been known 40 years 
a co, it would hava aAVED ME f0, YEARS HARD Lano’ 
Hand-Book of Standard Phonozraphy. Graham. . 81 25 
The R. porter's Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonography. Exere’sinterpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter's Companion. Guide to Verbatim Reporvg 110 
Phonogrephic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style 70 
Phonographic Reader. Companion to Phono Manual 28 
New Manners Book, Correspouding siyte...... — 70 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. By Longley... 50 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover 10 
The American Phouette Dictionary. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 

The ahove booka will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Matt, on receipt of price. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER & WELLS'S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


After a litte unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 


THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Jostas Mason, of Birmingham, the moat extensive pen- 
maker in the world, aud bo pains have been spared in 
their construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a qu, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit atl demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as followa: 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand; 
THE WRITING PEN. 
For ordinary writing, such as business correspondence 
bookkeeping, echouls, public offices, and the like; 
THE ENGROSSING PEN, 

For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, withoat 
chauging the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxer, containing half 
a groes each. Persons ordering a box can have all of one 
kind, or two dozeus of each kind, In the box, ne they 


prefer. 
PRICE, 78 CENTS A BOX, 
A Mberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
809 Broadway, New York 


How TO Ger a Patent. 

This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 

ia Which many important changes have been 
made. 

Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps, 


FowLER ano WELL, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


SYRINGES—ŞSYRINGES 


No person should be without a Syringe—and the prices 
are now so low aa to be no obstacte in the way of procuring 
them. We have three different styles constautly on hand, 
all —elther of which we will send by mall postpaid, 
if within 8,000 miles for TWO DOLLARS. 

A Ubera? discount Wi the dozen. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Disxases or THE Eyx, Tue Ear, 


Ulcera, Ophthalmia, Deafness, eta, in THE NEW EN. 
OYOLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for 68 00, 


NEW EDITIONS! 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How ro WRITE; 


A New Pocxrr Marvar or COMPOSITION AND LETTER- 
Warne, Just the thing for everyhody who writes 
Business Lerress, Love Lerrens, 
Famitvy LETTERS, Notes anp CARDS, AND 
Frisnpiy Lerrers, NEWSPAPER ARTICLES ; 


or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indie 
ponsable litle manual, Pries 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How tro TALK; 


A New Pooxer MANUAL or Conversation AND DEBATA. 
Exceedingiy useful to every one who would talk— 
CORRECTLY, In DEBATING Soorrrr, 


FLUENTLY, AND Ar PcBLic MEETINGS, 
ELOQUENTLY; Ox aLL Occasions, 


Probabiy no work in the English language contains so 
much useful mater on tbis subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 80 c.: muslin, 50 cts, 


How to BEHAVE; 


A New Pooxer Manual or REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE axp 
dum To Connect PegsowaL Harra. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

Ar Howe, In CONVERSATION, 

Ar a Party, In Taavzlixo, 

Ar CHURCH, In tar Company or Lapis, 

At TABLE, Ins Covatsurr. 


This is the book you want. The Mrror pronounces this 


“the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen,” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How to Do Busi- 


wane; A New Pooxer Marvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
penaable— 

In rre Coowtma-Roow, For THE CLERK, 

Iw tHe STORE, For THE APPEENTICR, 

Ow tne Farm, Foa tus Faamen-Boy, 

EYERYWHERE, For ALL Business MEN, 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and bow to follow it with certain success. Same. 


“How to Write,” “How to Talk,” «How to 
Behave,” and. How to Do Business,” In paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound in one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 


Addres, FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS and BooxszTLL ER, In every neighborhood, may 
do weli by engaging in the sule of the New Hawp-Booxs, 


A Few Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 


Hygienic Teacher and Water-Cure Journal. 


Because it teaches you how to recover Health. 

Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease, 

Bec snse it unfolds the true science of Haman Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in mt cases to be your own Physician. 

Ita doctrines promote Temperance in all things 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious habits, 

Is influence in sovicty is in all respects Refurmatory. 

Its teachings beacht everybody and injure uo one. 

It advocates the only possible basis for the endaring 
pror perity and improvement of the Human Race. 

Published monthly for 861 a year. Specimens sent on 
application. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 
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OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


‘We transact at this office all the necessary business re- 
quired in obtaining Patents in the United States and in 
all foreiga countries, including the Preparation and pros- 
ecution of applications for patents, reissues, and oxten- 
sions; the preparatiou of caveata, disclaimers, and Besign- 
ments ; the prosecution of important and difficult contested 
cases ete. To perform this servico in a manner safe to the 
Inventor, requires a thoroogh knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and und ersianding of mechanical action, 
years of experi- nee and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its Present manege- 
ment since 1956, during which time it has ſuereased to 
several times its previous magnitude, and a large portion 
of it lately has consisted of cases involving severe contesta, 
and the discussion and solution of difficult and uutrodden 
questions of patent law, both in tho Patent Office and be- 
fore the Judges of the United States Cireult Court. 


Advice in regard to Novelty 

AND Parentastuty or AN Invention is given free cf 
charge upon receipt of suffleient description and sketch or 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of previous 
inventions enablea us to give satlefactory information to 
invertora without the expense of special search. 

Pretmunazy Examimartions at the Patent Office are, 
however, made in cases which involyo considerable 
donbt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme sod unusual complication and diffculty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 


Applications for Patents 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail bave been secured. Particular attention la Paid to 


Appeals and Interferences, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usua? fee of five dolars, Many sppheatlons which 
bave been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an expertonced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant exporience. 

Applicatione for extensions and retesues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 


tended to. 
European Patents. 


Our facilities for obtaining patents in Europe are un- 
surpassed, aud in some respects uncqnaled We devote 
particular sttention lo that branct of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we bave been carefal to 
employ only those of the first re putation. 

Our patent business is conducted by Mr. THomas P. 
How (who has had ao experience of twelve yoars in the 
business), aided by an able and experienced corps of as- 
Bistants, both at home and abrosd; and the residence at 
Washington of an eminently careful and efficient examin- 
ing agent, formerly employed in the United States Patent 
Office, and familiar with tts details, enable us to offer to 
inventors unosaal facillles for tho transaction of their bng- 
iness. When It is considered that a patent of ordinary 
value Is worth several thousands of dollars, it is unneces- 
sary to say that the careful management of an application 
therefor Is a matter of great importance to the inventor, 
especially when it is knowu that hundreds of applications 
are rejected merely in consequence of not being properly 
prepared and presented. 

The Expense 

of preparing drawings and specifications, and making the 
application for Patents (elther American or Foreign’, de- 
pends on the amount of labor to be performed, and it is 
therefore impossible to fix a definite sum ibut would be 
Just in all oases. Our prices wil? be found as low as they 
can be afforded, and remucerate us for giving proper st- 
tention to the bosincss. 2 

“HOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, with Advice to Inventora, by Mr. T. P. How, will be 
sont gratis to applicants, Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 906 Broadway, New York, 


itizea ty Google 
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THE AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


With the Jury Numpenr, 1862, commences the Tmrrr- 
Srixtm Votume of the AMERICAN PSREROLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL. It contains 

TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES MONTHLY 


The Turery-Sixra Vous of the Amzsroan Pari- 
NOLOGIOAL JouRNAL opens with several 


REW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to thoso which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 
will sul, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of tho leading Phrenolos ista 
of America, who will explain and Illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of th. Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their conection with Phrenology avd with the Laws 
of Life, will bo thoroughly, but popularly treated, awpty 
illustrated. and made Intereating and profitable to all; our 
motto, * A und mind tn a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in lis relation to Phrenological and Phyatological Science, 
will receive the attention ils importance demands. 


MECHANICS. 

As at least ono half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructivences, tbe 
vurious mechanictl arts will be encouraged, now inven- 
tions explained, and s!lustrated with spirited engravings. 


EDUCATION 

will oceupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Seif-Culiure, and just tbat kind of knowledge which 
the parent necde in the discharge of his or her dutes, will 
be liberally imparted. Tus Youne, also, will And the 
Journat n friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virtue, suield them from vice, and prepare thom for use- 
falness aud success in life. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varietles, ete., will help to 


make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporarics to 
ve ono of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, eto., more 
numerous and beaduful than heretofore presented. will 
commend the new vulutue to all readers of good taste, 
ALL THESE ATTEACTION#, 


in connection with tbe lurge amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JounNaL, ought to insure us at least, 


FIFTY THOUSAND 
suliseribers for the fortheoming volume. Shall we not bave 
them? A litue effort by each reader wlll procure them. 
OOR FRIENDS AND CO-WO8 KERS— 


all persons interested fn Human Progress—are invited to 
std in the circulation of the PraENoLocicaL JoURRAL. 


TEMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single C py, Monthly, One Year........---+++ 1 00 
4 Copies toe parate addresses, if desired........ 3 00 
8 Copes n 8 — eee AOD 
10 Ct and one to the getter-up of the Clnb, if 
desired 6 
Add six cents a ye r for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agonts wanted everywhere to sell our publicattons. 
Bend for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


.Watea-Conre FOR THE MILLION. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


WORKS ON PHREROLOGY. 
Counts Lecrunes on Prrexonocy. Illustrated. 
Constitution or Max. By George Combe 
Darence or Pugzenovoer. By Boardman......... 
Epvcatiox Cometeta, Self-Culture, Memory, eto. 
Epvoatioy, founded on the Nature of Man.. 
Lessons ON PurgnoLoor AND POTSIOLOGT.. 
MARRIAGR, its History and Philosophy. 
MEMORT AND BELF-IMPROVEMENT....... 
Menta Scrance, Weaver's Lectures on. 
Purexo.ocy Proveo AND ILLUSTBATED... m 
BELF-CULTURE ANO PERFECTION oF CHABACTEE.... 
BeLr-IxnstrucTor IN PurenoLoay, New Edition.. 
Wonxs of GALL ON PURNOLOO T. 8 vol 


WORKS ON KTDROPATEIT. 
Curiprgen ; their Hydropathic Management. 
CuoLzrea ; ite Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
Comsumption: tts Causes and Proper Treatment... 
Coox Book, Hydropathic, Full of good Receipts.. 
Dirrnxnia. By R. T. Trall, M. . 
Domratic PRACricx or Hrpnoparay, Jobuson's 
FaxiLT Paysicianx, Hydropathic. By Dr. She w. 
NTDROrATHIC Excyctorepta. By Dr. Trall....... 
Hrpnorargt; or, Water - Cure. By Dr. Sbew..... 
PRILOSOr HY or WArRA-CC RR, clearly expounded.. 
Practice or Wates-Core, briefly explained...... 
RxsVLTS or Hypropatoy, tts advantages shown... 
Warxg-Cunxx mx Caronto Diseases. Dr. Gully. 
By Dr. Trall..... 
Watre-Curt N Evert Known DIA... ͥ. 
Warxz-CVRR Maxvat, giving brief directlons..... 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Comse’s Prrysiotoay. The very best.............+ 
Dicgetion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. 
Fauler Gruwastum. Fully Illustrated. 
Fauri v Dentist. Useful and instructive... 
Foop anp DreT. A standard work of roference..., 
Fruits Ax D Fartnacea the Proper Food of Man... 
Hxarxrraur Descent ; ita Laws and Fact. 
Ixraxcr; or, Management of Children. 
NarunaL Laws or Man. By Spurzheim . 
Paiiosorny or SACRED History. Dr. Graham 
Puystorocy, Animal and Mental. Illustrated. 
Songer AND Tewpzrate Lire. Louls Corn aro 
Tae Scrence or Human Lire. By Dr. Graham 
Tas Swans Movewent-Cure. By Dr. Taylor... 
Vrorrance Diet, discussed and approved......... 


MESMERISM-- PSYCHOLOGY. 
Exzotarcal Psycno.oar. Best work on the subject 
Fasc:wation ; or the Philosophy of Charming. 
Lrsrary or MESAE RIA AND PsycxoLtocr. Complete 
Macnocosn ; or, the Universe Without 
Pairosorny or Mrauenism By Dr. J. Bovee Doda 
Paycuorocr ; or, the Science of the Soul. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ars 4% Arps ron Youre Women. Good Work. 
DeLi a’s Docrons; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domestic ANima.s; 8 Manual of Stock Husbandry 
Fruit CoLtune ron tae Mitttox. Hand Book.... 
Hints TowaRn Eerorms. Lectures, Addresses, eto 
Hoxe ror ALL; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 
Hores anp IIxxrs rox THE Youxa, Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How ro Waite; a Pocket Manual of Composition. 
How To TALX ; a Pocket Manual of Conversation.. 
How ro Benave; a Pocket Manual of Euiquette... 
Slow to po Businsas; Mannal of Practical Affairs. 
Hawp-Booxs VOR Home IMPROVEMENT. The 4 above 
ImmOBTALITY TRIUMPHANT. Pbilosophical........ 
Savne anp Wastinc. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tue Farm; a Manual of Practtcal Agriculture..... 
Tax GARDEN; with Lista of Flowers and Shrubs... 
T Hovss; a Manual of Rural Architecture,...... 
Rusat Manvara. In dno large vol., Illustrated. 
‘Ware or Lirz; Right Way and Wrong Way 
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The above includes but a portion of onr pnblications. 


Send for a catalogue containing a full Het 
Agents wanted, Terms liberal. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 305 Broadway, New York. 
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Bat while the Hreresic Trsosme is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, canse, effect, and 
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langous matter as will make It 
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HON. OWEN LOVEJOY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue brain of Mr. Lovejoy is large, and the 
physical constitution amply developed. His 
shoulders are broad, his chest deep, his breath- 
ing copious, and digestion excellent. He 
measures forty-two inches under the arms, yet 
he is not tall, and, being well proportioned, he 
would not pass for a large man. His physiol- 
ogy indicates strength, energy, vitality, health, 
and endurance. He has also a high degree of 
the mental temperament, and sustained as the 
brain and nervous system are by such a vigor- 
ous and healthy body, he is able to accomplish 
more with the same brain than would be the 
case with most men, because few have so good 
a body as he. 

From the ear upward and forward, the brain 
is long, which gives strength of reasoning 
intellect, and a high, moral, and sympathetical 
tendency to his character. Upward and back- 
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PORTRAIT OF HON, OWEN LOVEJOY. 


ward from the ear the length of the head is 
not great, showing a less development of Self- 
Esteem and Approbativeness. He is therefore 
more argumentative and persuasive than 
haughty and domineering. The head is rather 
broad from side to side, evincing Cautiousness, 
Acquisitiveness, Alimeutiveness, and Destruct- 
ivencss, These organs being large give force, 


economy, courage, and executiveness, for which 
Mr. Lovejoy is conspicuous, His courage and 
energy, we believe, have never been doubted, 
as his whole carcer has been marked with that 
species of bravery and self-sacrifice which 
dares to meet powerful majorities, and, if need 
bo, to suffer for opinion’s sake. His speeches 
in print, but more especially in delivery, have 
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the ring of courage and fortitude. No well - 
balanced mind would ever attempt to trifle 
with a man with this style of organization, 
especially if he could hear him speak, for every 
word seems laden with that consciousness of 
power, that spirit of earnestness, sincerity, and 
bravery, which impresses the listener with a 
feeling that he is a man who means what he 
says, and is ready to sacrifice, if need be, to 
sustain it. If Mr. Lovejoy had more pride 
and ambition he would be a less pure patriot 
perhaps, but there would be more dignity and 
authority in his manner and speech. He 
is essentially democratic in the tone of his 
mind. It would take more than clerical and 
senatorial vestments to imbue him with the air 
of haughty reserve. He is eminently one of 
the people, who stands breast-high in the 
current of human sympathy,’ so that his 
heart flows and interflows with others. He is 
decided in his character, fixed and firm in his 
purposes, and has remarkable continuity and 
tenacity of mind and disposition ; he does not 
vacillate, but holds on in a steady, persistent 
course, and his friends prize his constancy and 
his enemies dread his opposition on account 
of this quality of persistence and tenacity 
of action. That which he believes te be good 
he will sustain with a steady support; that 
which he believes to be bad he will exert upon 
it a steady pressure of opposition; he can not 
be bought off nor frightened from his purpose. 
He is not conservative in the common accepta- 
tion of that term. His Conscientiousness is 
decidedly large, hence he believes that it is 
safe ds well as politic to do right, no matter 
whose selfish convenience may be interfered 
with. His Hope is also large, which, joined 
to his firmness, courage, and constitutional 
enthusiasm, gives him confidence in the results 
of well-directed effort. He expects the future 
shall he bright and glorious, and even though 
he may be surrounded with storms and oppo- 
sition, Hope pictures to him the rainbow and 
the sunshine in the future, and he labors on 
without fear, doubt, or hesitation. His Benev- 
olence being large inspires his mind with a 
spirit of philanthropy, and makes him feel 
that he is working for himself when he is aiding 
the helpless; in other words, he takes pleasure 
in doing good. His Veneration and Spiritual- 
ity, though fairly developed, are not control- 
ling qualities. He appreciates the spiritual 
and recognizes superiority, and inolines to 
reverence whatever is good and sacred, but he 
has more philanthropy and justice in his com- 
position than of a disposition to worship or to 
exercise sentimental feelings of piety. 
Socially, he is quite strongly marked. He 
loves ardently, is domestic in the tone of his 
mind, naturally admires woman, and is ex- 
ceedingly cordial in his friendship; he carries 
with him a kind of magnetism of friendship 
which enables him to enlist people in his be- 
half, and make them feel affectionate and cor- 


dial toward him personally though they may 
disagree with him in principle; in other words, 
he will have many personal friends among 
party enemies. He has rather weak Secretive- 
ness, hence he is not mysterious in his re- 
marks, but frank, outspoken, straightforward, 
and ready to commit himself strongly when- 
ever his mind is settled on a course of action. 
We believe he has never been accused of being 
mixed up with any money-making schemes or 
political bargains; in other words, his bitterest 
political opponents believe him honest; and, 
whoever may be accused of speculation or 
corruption for personal or party aggrandize- 
ment or profit, so far as we have ever heard, 
Owen Lovejoy has escaped any such imputa- 
tion. He has also the reputation, among an- 
tagonists, of unbending courage, as being a 
man whom it is not safe to insult, and one who 
can not be bullied or frightened. People seem 
to think if he were struck he would strike back 
such blows as would be hard to take. We 
think no man who desired to do him bodily 
harm would think of doing it by the hand; he 
would be likely to use a deadly weapon, so 
that one blow would end the contest. 

His perceptive organs are rather large, indi- 
cating a practical, ready mind. His memory 
of facts and arguments is good, hence he is off- 
hand in his style, an interesting speaker, carry- 
ing his knowledge so that he can avail himself 
of it readily, and is able to impress the listener 
as well as to interest him. His Sublimity 
being large, his style is more grand and earn- 
est than it is polished and elegant. His 
eloquence has the ring of integrity, courage, 
fortitude, energetic sympathy, and intellectual 
strength, rather than refinement and classical 
beauty. He has first-rate judgment of human 
character, hence he is able to adapt himself to 
mankind very readily, and through his friend- 
ship to exert a strong and abiding influence 
over others. In argument he is vigorous and 
practical, and his excellent command of facts 
and power to express thoughts and feelings 
tend to make him an entertaining speaker and 
a difficult opponent to vanquish in debate. 

The strong points of his character are friend- 
ship, affection, courage, tenacity, watchfulness, 
frankness, determination, integrity, kindness, 
reason, and practical sense; and, being well 
endowed with wit and humor, as well as ex- 
ceedingly ready in his talent, he is often able 
to gild otherwise rough truth with a kind of 
genial humor, so as to make it acceptable 
when otherwise it would give offense. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Owen Lovejoy was born in the town of Al- 
bion, Kennebeck Co., Maine, Jan. 6th, 1811, 
and consequently was fifty-one years old on 
January last. His father was a clergyman, 
owning a farm upon which young Owen 
labored until his eighteenth year, attending the 
common district school each winter for about 


three months, and also in the summer, until he 
became old enough to drop corn, ride horse, to 
plow, and spread hay in the meadows. He 
possessed, at a very early age, a rare develop- 
ment of muscular power and agility, and be- 
came exceedingly fond of, and addicted to, 
athletic sports, particularly wrestling, at 
which he excelled, and usually came off victor. 
When thrown he never gave up the contest, 
but renewed the challenge until his opponent 
was overcome and vanquished. He also dis- 
covered in boyhood that wonderful strength of 
will and tenacity of purpose which have marked 
his career through life; and the lines which 
Wordsworth applies to Rob Roy could, with 
much propriety, have been spoken of young 
Lovejoy at the village school’: 
Heaven gave Bob Roy a dauntless heart 
And wondrous strength of arm, 


Nor asked he more to quell bis foes 
Or keep his friends from harm.” 


But, then, outgushings of a strong and vig- 
orous character were checked, softened, and 
trained by a mother of great natural good 
sense, maternal tenderness, judgment, skill, 
and true devotion. Under her guidance the 
naturally imperious and, perhaps, wayward 
temper of the son was kept in the channel of 
right and duty; verifying the words of the 
wise man— Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.“ 

When he had reached his eighteenth year, 
young Lovejoy decided to procure a liberal 
education. As the family were not in affluent 
circumstances he was obliged to rely mainly 
upon his own exertions, by teaching school and 
laboring a portion of the time upon his father’s 
farm, for the means to defray the expense. 
He commenced his preparatory studies at an 
academy in a neighboring town, and in due 
time graduated at Bowdoin College. After 
earning, as a teacher, sufficient means to li- 
quidate the expenses of his college course, in 
the autumn of 1836 he emigrated to Alton, III., 
where his brother, Elijah Parish Lovejoy, then 
lived, and was publishing à religious news- 
paper. Here he spent a year in the study of 
theology, and was present at the time of his 
brother’s murder by the mob, on the 7th of 
Nov., 1837. After aiding in the preparation of 
his brother’s memoirs for the press he removed 
to Princeton, his present place of residence, 
and became the pastor of the Congregational 
church at that place. 

It was at Alten that Mr. Lovejoy first came 
in contact with the slave power, and was made 
to feel the vigor of its grasp, its relentless 
oruelty, and to witness its insatiate demands. 
It waa there, also, as he knelt by the body of 
his murdered brother, that he resolved to con- 
secrate his life to the work of opposing the 
giant sin of slavery. With the blessing of hia 
sainted mother, and her injunction never to 
falter in the cause he had espoused. but, like 
his brother, to stand firmly for the right, even 
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unto death, he went forth to preach the great 
principles of liberty and natura! equality to a 
nation and a people which was fast yielding 
its honor, its self-respect, and, unwittingly, ita 
sacred liberties to the demands of the slave- 
holders. For a quarter of a century he has 
stood like a rock, breasting the storm of ob- 
loquy, slander, and hatred which slavery and 
its minions have heaped without measure upon 
his head. 

Gifted with great powers of eloquence and 
snavity of manner, he might at any time have 
risen to the first rank among the political lead- 
ers of his adopted State, which would have 
given him office and honor with their accom- 
panying emoluments. But none of these en- 
ticements lured him from his chosen path of 
duty and principle. 

At that time the prejudice of the people and 
the opposition of both the old political parties 
was so intense, that but few could be found 
able to stand up against the obloquy of being 
denounced as an abolitionist; yet Mr. Lovejoy 
never swerved from a consistent course, or 
failed to attack the institution on every occa- 
sion that was presented. With remarkable 
judgment and foresight he adopted, at that 
early day, the principle which was afterward 
a leading feature of the Liberty party, and to 
which he still adheres—to wit, that the con- 
stution of the United States is an anti-slavery 
document, made to preserve liberty aud not to 
destroy it; and that all that was necessary to 
destroy slavery was to elect officers who would 
execute it in accordance with its legitimate 
meaning and original intent. 

He was once prosecuted for assault and 
battery, and also for feeding and clothing“ 
(the language of the indictment) a poor colored 
woman, who, it was alleged, was a fugitive 
slave. 

In 1844 he was the candidate of the Liberty 
party for representative to Congress from the 
district in which he resided, which then em- 
braced a large portion of northern Illinois. 
He canvassed the district by visiting and speak- 
ing in all the principal cities and towns, and 
by so doing was enabled to bring the sentimenta 
of the party before the people, and to show up 
the atrocities of the slave power in many 
places for the first time, and by his logic and 
eloquence made a favorable impression where- 
ever he spoke. To his labors in this, and in 
several other campaigns, as a candidate of the 
Liberty party, northern Illinois is probably 
more indebted than to those of any other in- 
dividual for the early promulgation of the 
principles of liberty upon which the present 
Republican party is founded. And all this 
labor was performed without fee or reward, or 
any hope or expectation of ever receiving any. 
No one thought in those days that an anti- 
slavery man would ever be rewarded with 
office. In 1847 he was the candidate of the 
Liberty party for delegate to the State Consti- 


tutional Convention, and came within twenty- 
six votes of being elected. In 1854 he was 
the candidate for representative to the State 
Legislature. The old parties rallied, and by 
nominating a popular man expected to win an 
easy victory over the candidate of the aboli- 
tionigts.“ But a change had come over the 
spirit of the country’s dream, the hearts of the 
people had been reawakened to a love of Jib- 
erty, and the champion of freedom was elected 
by a large majority. In the Legislature he 
boldly advocated the principles of the party, de- 
clared himself an abolitionist, and by his fear- 
less consistency caused his opponents to re- 
spect not only himself but the cause he ad- 
vocated. In the election of United States 
senator, which was held at that session of the 
Legislature, Mr. Lovejoy voted persistently for 
Abraham Lincoln, who by being defeated was 
only reserved for a higher position. 

By this time he had become so much en- 
gaged in political life that it became necessary 
that he should resign the pastorate of the 
church in Princeton, which he had held for 
seventeen years. He accordingly tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted by the church, 
though reluctantly, by a large majority of its 
members, and only for the reason that he might 
ocoupy a position nearer the nation’s heart, 
and where his labors would be more effectual 
in carrying forward the great reform in which 
he was engaged. 

In parting with Mr. Lovejoy as their pastor, 
his people presented him with a service of 
silver plate. On one side of a pitcher was 
engraved : 


Presented to Owen Lovejoy, the early, steadfast, and 
uncompromising champion of freedom, at the close of his 
labors for a period of seventeen years as pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Princeton, Ill., by bis friends, 
as a token of thoir sdmiration of bis talents, and of their 
undiminished affection and esteem.” 


On the opposite side was engraved : 


“Tho spirit of the Lord is upon me, because be hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 


In 1856, the anti-slavery element having 
been merged in the Republican party, Mr. 
Lovejoy was brought by his friends before the 
convention for nomination as the Republican 
candidate for representative in Congress. His 
nomination was violently opposed, but was 
carried by a small majority. The opposition 
was so strong, from the pro-slavery element 
brought into the party on its first organization, 
that a convention of bolters was called to nom- 
inate a candidate in order to defeat his election. 
The convention met, and. having nominated a 
oandidate, adjourned to meet the people in 
mass meeting in the evening. Here Mr. Love- 
joy met his opponents face to face, and by his 
own showing, and the testimony of such per- 
sons as happened to be present who had heard 
him at different times and places during his 
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public life, he so effectually showed up the 
falsity of the charges made against him that 
he carried the entire meeting in his favor, and 
his nomination was reaffirmed in the same 
place where, a few houra before, his opponent 
had been nominated for the express purpose of 
defeating him. That meeting effectually de- 
stroyed all organized opposition, and he was 
triumphantly elected by about seven thousand 
majority. 

Although anti-slavery has been the princi- 
pal theme which has characterized his public 
life, it has, by no means, been exclusively so. 
The other reforms of the day have received 
due attention, and his commanding talents 
have been frequently called into requisition to 
advocate the location of railroads or other 
public enterprises. He has also taken a deep 
interest in agricultural pursuits, rendered ne- 
cessary by having the management of a large 
farm, and has frequently been called upon for 
addresses at county fairs, and never failed to 
interest as well as instruct those who listened 
to him on those occasions. Commanding and 
influential as his efforts have been, they have 
never been bartered for gold. Unless the ob- 
jects for which they were required met his 
approval they could not be had, while they 
were ever ready to advocate the cause of the 
oppressed, and freely put forth in every benev- 
olent enterprize. In Washington, where brib- 
ery and corruption have tarnished and obscured 
so many bright intellects, his skirts have been 
kept free from such contaminations. 

In the canvass of 1856, and the contest be- 
tween Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas in 1858 
for the senatorship, Mr. Lovejoy's services 
were in constant requisition in Illinois, and 
his efforts contributed not a little to swell the 
Republican vote of the State. In the great 
struggle of 1860 he was early in the field, and 
from the day of the nomination to that of the 
election he labored constantly, vigorously, and 
effectively in the cause of liberty. His repu- 
tation as a public speaker had now become so 
great and so extensive that he daily received 
pressing solicitations from all parts of the free 
States to address the vast assemblages of the 
people who had gathered to listen to the eluci- 
dation of political truth. 

During this campaign he labored unceas- 
ingly and zealously, speaking frequently twice a 
day to immense crowds of people in all parts of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wiaconsin, Michigan, 
and New York, everywhere arousing an unprece- 
dented enthnsiasm and carrying his auditors as 
by storm. It is not, perhaps, saying more than 
the truth to assert that Mr. Lovejoy possesses 
more magnetic power as a stump speaker, and 
can obtain a more complete control over large 
masses of men, than any other orator of the 
Western States, if not in the Union. In 1860 
the meetings he addressed frequently reached 
ten, fifteen, and sometimes twenty thousand in 
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number, and yet these largest meetings were 
apparently spell-bound by his eloquence, and 
listened with unflagging attention to speeches 
of two and three hours’ duration, and still asked 
for more. M. Lovejoy was an ardent friend 
and supporter of Mr. Lincoln and the Repub- 
lican ticket, and his services did much to swell 
the Republican majorities wherever he spoke. 
In private life he is eminently social and 
courteous, and his well-regulated household 
reports him an affectionate and devoted hus- 
band and father—virtues which are universally 
conceded to him. As a public man, although 
radically and intensely anti-slavery, he has 
never been impracticable either upon this or 
other public questions. In Congress he has 
uniformly been in his seat and taken a deep 
interest in, and has exerted his influence for, 
the adoption of all measures calculated to pro- 
mote the public good, and has as steadily and 
persistently opposed all schemes of corruption 
and extravagance. 

To make this sketeh complete, the labors of 
Mr. Lovejoy in Congress should be set forth. 
As an illustration of what is required in a man 
to occupy the position which he has done on 
the question of slavery, we append a letter, 
written by an able and eminent man for the 
columns of the New York Tribune, describing 
a scene in Congress on the 5th of April, 1860, 
during a speech by Mr. Lovejoy. 


Wasnmerox, April 5, 1860. 

Freedom of speech, on the Republican side of the 
Chamber, was vindicated to-day in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole upon the state of the Union, and Mr. Wash- 
burn, of Maine, was called to the chair. After laying 
aside a dozen bills, the Committee reached that upon the 
tariff, which wes taken up for consideration. The floor 
was assigned to Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois. For three or 
four days, honorable gentlemen, and especially tbose from 
the Boutb, bad been sketching the lineaments of polygamy 
with a free pencil. Mr. Lovejoy, with an eyo to artistic 
harmony, now proceeded to paint the beauties of that 
other “ twin relic of barbarism”—Slavery. The patriarchs 
from below the Potomac, who g'oat over the black twin, 
but detest the white, were eager to hear what Lovejoy had 
to say In disparagement of their ebony favorite. 

It was soon evident, from the high key in which he 
pitched his speech, tbat tbe cight wecks of Incessant abuse 
to which ono side of the Chamber had been subjected, 
during the struggle over the Speakerebip, had not been 
thrown away upon Lovejoy. Apt always to free his mind, 
he bad what our Methodist friends call uncommon 
“liberty” to-day. When he commenced speaking, he 
stood quite on the left hand of the Chalr, and at a remote 
point from the Democracy. Getting warm with his theme, 
he advanced step by stop, as is his wont when roused, 
until he reacbed the area in front of the Chair, and con- 
tinued, as he nttered one sentence afler another, to cross 
gradually over toward the Democratic benches, his right 
arm, with the flet clencbed, being extended high in 
alr, this not being a menace, as was evident to every- 
body, but simply one of tho usual gestures of the IIIinols 

‘orator, 

In the ardor of bis argament, Lovejoy was approaching 
the line which divides the Repuhlican from tbe Democratic 
aide of the Chamber. He was uttering severe philippics 
egainst slavery asa system. Ho wns indorsing and ex- 
Plaining and enforcing John Wesley's declaration, tbat it 
is “the sum of all villainics.” He was neither attacking, 
nor alluding to, persons, but only to the “institution.” 
Doabtiess he was using sharp worde, and was looking 
straight at the Chivalry. Aud thereupon Roger A. 
Pryor rose and walked rapidly down one of the aisles 
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and confronting Lovejoy, and stand ing close to him, sald, 
in substance, that he would not allow him to utter such 
language, At that precise instant Lovejoy’s right arm 
was lifted on high. and the fist clenched, being tn the aet 
of enforcing his argument with an emphatic gesture. In 
tbe twinkling of an eye, Mr. John F. Potter, of Wisconsin, 
confronted Pryor, and enid, in substance, to him, “ Love- 
Joy shal! apeak! For eigbt weeks we Ilatened to your 
stuf in silence, and now we intend to say what we please 
Lovejoy shail speak !” Pryor made no remark. 

In the briefest possible space of tlme there was a rush 
to the spot frum all parts of the House, until some forty 
members were In the area, compacted together, and all 
talking vociferously, and gesticulating violently, in the 
midst of whom stood Lovejoy, with arm still extendod, his 
mind doubtless intent upon the spot where he stopped 
when interrupted by patriarch Pryor, and seemingly 
walting for the tumult to subside, so that he could com- 
plete his unfinished gesture, and go on with his outline 
sketch of ho black “ twin.” 

The most conspicuous of the patriarchs who rushed to 
the vindication of their ebony darling were, in addition 
to Mr. Pryor, Messrs. Barksdale, Bornett, and Crawford. 

The scene lasted some five minutes—a long time in a 
row. The Chairman plied his mailet till he grew weary, 
and shouted “ Order” till he grew hoarse. In despalr he 
summonod the sergeant-at-arms, As is usual, in auch 
exigencies, that functionary could not be found. A eub- 
stitute finally appeared, and approached the brawling 
crowd, bearing aloft the mace, the emblem of authonty 
and digaity, which, in this instance, con-ists of a black 
bludgeon, some three fect long, having a small metallic 
eagle with epread pinlons, and looking rather chicken- 
hearted, perched on its top. But neither the patriarche, 
with Pryor at their head, who wero sbouting at the top of 
their voices, that Lovejoy should not abuse the black 
relle; nor the Roundheads, with Potter as their organ, 
who wero declaring, in steutorian tones, that Lovejoy 
should express his opinion respecting said relic, pald the 
slightest regard to Washbarn’s mallet or the sergeant's 
mace 

Abandoning all hopo of bringing order out of such a 
chaos, Mr. Washburn left tho cbair, which was resumed 
by the Speaker, to whom Mr. w. hastily reported that the 
Committe was unable to proceed with its business, on 
account of the dleorderly conduct of some of its members. 
After some time and much persuasion, tbo Spenker suo- 
ceeded in disp-reing the excited throng in front of bis 
desk, and induced the belligerent parties to resume their 
sen. It is worthy of note, as showing the pluck of the 
man, that the last person who took his seat was Owen 
Lovejoy. 

Order hetng now partially restored, the House went 
again into Committee, and Lovejoy, taking a stand in the 
clerk’s desk, where be could eye his foes face to face, re- 
tumed the half-finished picture. And nover was Slavery 
painted with such damning features before! He dashed 
on the colors till the monster seemed ready to leap living 
from the canvas. Ae he grew excited ho pulled off his 
cravat, while be hurled anathemas at the Negro propa- 
gundists before him with such vigir, that it cauacd the 
Perepiration to gush from his brow and theirs. Raising 
his voice till it rang through the hall and reverberated 
along the adjacent passages, he said: “You can not 
silence us, either by threats or by violence. You murdered 
my brother on the banke of the Mississippi more than 
twenty years ago, and I am here to-day to vindicate his 
blood and speak my mind; AND You BRALL HEAR we!” 

But enough; this speech will speak for itself. The 
scene could be witnessed but can not be described. 
Though the interruption was disorderly and unprovoked 
o the last degree, and might have justified summary pnn- 
ishment, yot all law-abiding persons will rejoice that tbere 
Was no actual o llston. It was tho most serious disturb- 
ance, probably, that has ever occurred In the House of 
Representatives, It demonstrates one thing, at least, 
viz.: that tbe Republicans will vindicate thoir rights in 
the House at ali times and at all hazards, regardiess of 
personal violence or threats of a dissolution of the Union. 


On the 12th of June last, Mr. Lovejoy, by 
invitation, delivered a speech in New York, 
before the Emancipation League, at the Cooper 
Institute. This mecting was presided over by 
William Cullen Bryant, Esq., who made a 


[Aue., 


happy and most cordial speech in introducing 
the speaker as the brother of that early martyr 
to the eause of freedom, Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
who was slain at Alton, III., in 1837, by a 
pro-slavery mob. 

Of this speech the New York Times con- 
tains the following notice : 


Mr. Lovejoy was recelved with most fiattering weloome. 
He spoke for nearly two hours and a half, in the most 
original, energetic, and effective style, both as to matter 
and manner. His speech was replete with argument, 
Mustrauon, logie, and denunoiation. It was brimful of 
pathos, humor, poetry, patriotiem, history. piety, and elo- 
quence. IIe fairly held the audience enchained with the 
charm of his declamation and the convincing power of his 
worde. His action was in many respects inimitable, and 
well worthy of histrionic fame. In fact, the entire speech 
was one of the most successful efforts of the kind ever 
made. Of course our epace will not permit of even a 
sketch of the speech, but the following, from the perera- 
tion, will afford a fair specimen of the style: 

The adoption by both Houses of Congress, by a large 
vote, of the resolution which the President sent to Con- 
grees in March last, forms another distinct landmark in 
our progress freedomward, which is the road to national 
salvation. Some think the hatter is spread on rather thin 
in this resolution. But the Executive rall-splitter under- 
stands his business. He knows that tho thin end of the 
wedge must frat enter the wood. © © © >» 

Ifthe President does not move as rapidly as you dedire, 
if he is over-scrapulons of forms, it is some compensation 
to know that the Commander-in-Chief of more than half 
a million of soldiers, aud who is frequently under the 
necessity of acting without authority of law, will take no 
undue advantage of the power, for the ume almost unlim- 
ited, that is placed in his handa, It ts eomething, yea, 
mock, to know that the libertles of the people and the 
supremacy of law, though from the temporary urgency to 
some slight extent infringed upon, will be reatored unim- 
palred. Let us, then, give the President a cordial, loyal, 
and sympathizing support. [Applause.] Never has a 
President, not even Wassincton, been beset with so 
many trials and difficulties as environ him. The wonder 
10, not that he should make mistakes, but that he should 
make eo few, I no more doubt his anti-slavery integrity, 
his ultimate anti-slavery action, than I do my own. [Ap- 
planee.] In the words whieh Webster put into the mouth 
of the elder Adams, “I see clearly through this day's 
business.” The rebellion will be suppressed. I stand 
awe-etruck and overpowored in the awful presence of the 
grand and sublime uprising of the people of this nation, 
It ts the miracle of the martial history of the world. The 
flag of tho Union floats over more loyal armor-elad men 
than the flag of any one nationality ever floated over be- 
fore. Eugland, when the honor of her national prowess 
was at stake, in the Crimean war, could hardly muster 
25,000 men. 

The recent call of the Government, revealing the un- 
conscious reserved power of the people, demonstrated 
that a million of mon would respond to the osl? of the 
Exeoutive. The rebellion will be suppressed, and Amer- 
fean Slavery will be swept away, and tbe theory of our 
Government bo a practical and glorious reality. I see the 
futare and regenerated Republic reposing as a Queen 
among the nations of the earth, ita flag, after this baptism 
of blood, having become the eymbol of universal and im- 
partial freedom. There is wot a slaveholder to hurt or 


destroy In all its Holy Mountair, not a fetter or scourge 
for the limb or person of the innocent’ Nay, I see the 
whole continent, by a process of peacefal assimilation, 
converted into repnblics like our own. I debold the Ge- 
nius of Liberty standing upon some lofty peak of the 
Rocky Mountains, or of the Andes, looking northward and 
southward, eastward and westward, from Arctic to Ant- 
arctio, from the Atlantic shoro to the Pacific wave, gazing 
Upon a vast ocean of free Republicae— 


“ Dhetinct like the billows, yet one like the sea.” 


And when I look over that broad, magnificent field. 
covered with teeming life. with ita citles, towns, and 
farms, iu workshopa, school-houses, aud churches, with 
all the varied and wonderful developments of ecience, art, 
eduestion, and religion, tbat follow in tbe pathway of a 
free Christian civilization, as it moves along. majestic and 
queen-like, leading aud guiding the generations onward 
and heavenward—then I exolaim, “ Long live the Repub- 
Me! Let it be pe al.” But American Slavery, whtoh 
would blot out that Republic, let it perish / Parne I! 
PERISH!!! 
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16, Hope.—Expectation; trust; anticipation of future success and 
happiness. Arcs Visionary expectations; extravagant promises; anticipation of 
impossibilities. Defletency: Despondency ; gloom; melancholy, 

Trust ye in the Lord forever, for in the I Shall not want. Surely goodness and mer- 
Lord Jehovah la everlasting atren Tut. pak follow me all the days of my life; 
XXV 4 Now the God of hope MI you with | and I will dwell In the house of the Lord 
all Joy and in beleving, that «may Be of good conr- 
aboand in Rom xv. 18% Por we! age, and he shall strengthen r hoart, all 
arcraved by bope. But hope that ia seen is that hope in the Lord,—/su. xxxi, 24. 
not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth giad in the Lord, and rejolee, ye righte- 
he yet bope for !—Rom, viii, 24. Who | ous; and shout for Joy, all ye that are upright 
against hope believed in hope, that he 
might become the father of many nations — 
Ron, ty. 18. Now abidcth faith, hope, 
charity.—1 Cor. xiiL 18, As sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, yet possess 


ing all things.—2 Cor. vi. 10. I shall be 
aaf Aga, when I awake, with thy likeness. not be afraid of evil pay hie heart 
-u. xyli. 18. The Lord is my shepherd ; | le Axed, (rusting in the Lord.— I. exil T. 


17. Spiritualty.—Faith ; credulity ; perception of the spiritual ; moral 
Intuition ; trust in Providence; confidence in the unseen, Æwoess: Superstition; won- 
der; fanaticism; belief in hobgoblins, fairies, and wucheruſt. Defickency : Skepticism ; 
materislism ; narrow incredulity. 


The things which are seon are temporal; Gal.v.25. Oo th ware thy ſaſth bath made 
bat the things which are not seen are eler- thee whole.— Lake xvii. 19, Aud Jesus sald 
nal.—? Cor. iv. 18. We walk by faith, not unto him, Receive thy sight; thy Mith hath 
by slght—¢ Cur, v. T. Ye believe in God; | paved thee.—Luke xvili. 42. He shall give 
believe alao in me. I goto prepare a place bis angels sy, over thee, to keep thee la 
for you; L wil come again and receive you sll thy ways.— Psa, xel. 1L If a man die, 
lo myself; the Puther shall give you an- shall he live again? All the days of my Ap- 
other Comforter, oven the an of truth; ye pointed time wili 1 walt (ll my change come. 
know dim, for he dwelleth with you, aad —-foh xiv. 14. A kpirit passed before my 
halt be in you.—/ Am xiv. 1,8, 16,17, We face; the hair of my Nesh stool up; Iste 

through the Spirit wait fur the bape of right sull, but L could not discern the form tbere- 
eouanesa b th.— Gal. v. B. If we live in of. iv, 15, 16. O thou of litle faith, 
the Spirit, let us also walk ia the Spirit— wherefore dist thou doubt -t. xiv. SI. 


18. Veneration.—Keverence ; adoration ; worship; deference ; respect 
for age; fondness for antiquity, meets; Superstition; tdolatry; criuging deference. 
Deficiency : Disregard for things sacred and venerable; for aged and eminent persons. 


Thou shall have no other Gods before xxiv. 10. Humble yourselves in the sight 
me.— Er. xx. l. Thou sbalt mot take the of the Lord, and he shall litt you up— 
name of thy God In vuln.— Ar. xx. T. Give mes ty. 10. Our father who art in heav- 
to the Lord the due to his name; en, hallowed be thy vame, thy will be done, 
worship the Lord Ta the beauty of holiness. for thine Is the kingdom,—lMatt, vi. 9-15, 
—1 Chron. xvi 29. Make a Joyful nolso Swear not at all. — Mutt. v. . The fool 
unto God, all ye lauda ; Mug forth the honor hath sald in his heart, There ts no God, — 
of his namo; make bis praise glorious; all Zsa. xiy. L Walk humbly with thy God. 
the earth aball worship thee.—/’sc. IVI 1, Mie. vi. 8 Honor thy father an thy 
2. 4. Lot all the earth fear the Lord; Jet mother. xx.12 They that are young- 
all the inhabiiants of the world stand in er than I have me in derision; I am their 
awe of bim — T. xxxiii. 8 The fear of | song, yea, I am iheir byword; the agara 
the Lord ia wisdom.—J*roc. xv. 82. When not to spit in my mee,- Job xxx, „ 1%. 
I went out the young men saw me, and hid Paul said, I perceive that ye are too’ su- 
themselves; the aged arose; princes rè- retitious, for as I beheld your devotions, 
frained were? nobles held their peace. | found an allar with this luscription, “ To 
A xxix. 7-10. O Lord my God, iÐ thee the unknown God.” Whom therefore ye 
40 I pat my trust —Pso, vil. l. e Lord ignorantly eg him declare I unto you. 
ef hosts, be is the King of glory.— Pru. —Acts xvil. 22, 


19. Benevolence —Kindness ; sympathy ; desire to do good; philan- 
thropy. Hiccess: Morbid sympathy; giving to the undeserving; generosity at the 
exponse of justice, Deficiency: Indifference to the wanta and woes of others. 


Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ready to came upon me; and I caus- 
We thea thal od the widow's heart to sing 8 


forever.— Part. xxiii, 1, 6. 


in heart. — Psa. XXXII. 11. He that ploweth 
should plow in hope; and he (hat theesheth 
in hope should be purtaker of his hope,- 1 
Cor, ix. 10. Hope deferred maketh the heart 
ek. -I p. xili. 12. The . hope 
shall perish.—Jor viii, 18. ngk he slay 
— be will I trust in him —Joh xili. 18. He 
i 


obtain merey.— Matt. v. 9. 

are strong, * lo bear the inflrwities of xxix. 11-18. Above all things, have fer- 
the weak, not to please ourselyes.— | vent charity among yourselves; for charit 
Rom, xv. 1. be of aina. Use — f 


I was . n and ye gave me | covereth a mul 
meal, cle. Mott. xxv. Be ye kind one | lalily one lo another without grudging.—1 
. J will very gladly spend and be 


to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one Jet. Iv. 8, 
another. — Eph iy. 8. Thoro la that scatter- | spent for you; though the more I love you, 
eth, and yet Increaseth. The Mberat soul the teen Pwe lnved.—2 Cur, XII. o. Now 


shall be made fat, and he that watereth | sbideth falth, hupe, charity, these three; 
shall be watered himself—Proe, xj. 24, 25. | bul the greatest of these is chirity.—| Cor, 
When the ear heard me, it blessed me; be- xili, 13, What doth the Lord require of 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, and thee, bat to do justly, fore mercy, nnd walk 
the fatherless, and him that had none to | hambly with thy God?—Mie, vi. 8, Love 
help him. The bleseings of him that was thy neighbor ne thyself.—Maté, xix. 19. 


PERFECTIVE FACULTIES. 


Thess give the love of and talent 
for the fine arts; lead to itmproye- 
ment; elevate and chiston the ant 
mal und selfish feelings > prevent the 
propensities, even when strong, from 
taking on the grosse form of notion, 
and are rarely found large in criminale, 

RAPHAEL. These faculties lie nt the very fonn- bonds. 
dation of invention, mechanism, art, refinunient, anil vivilleation 


Lares. rga 


20. Constructiveness.—Mechanical judgment and ingenuity ; ability to 
invent, contrive, construct, and use tools. Aces: Attempting Impoasibllitica, per- 
petual motions, ete. Deficiency: Inability to use tools or understand machinery; awk- 
wardness and obtaseness ln everything requiring mechanical skill and dexterity. 


And the Lord spake unto Mosca, ert i| workmanship.—Ar. xxxi. 1-5. 1 have sent 
I baye called Bezaleel and have filled him | n canning man, skillful to work in gold, in 
with understanding and knowledge in al | sliver, in brass, in iron, In stone, and io 
manner of workmanship; to devisa cunning | aber; in purple, in Mue, in Hue ines, and 
works, to work in gold, In silver, aud in in crimson; siso to grave any manner of 
brass, and in cutting stones to sel them, and | graving, and to find out every device which 
in carving timber, to work in all manner of | may be put tò him. — Chrun, il, 18, 14. 


21. tdeality.—Perception and admiration of the beautiful and perfect ; 
love of poetry; refinement; mood taste; imagination. Mecer: Fastidiownoss; ro- 
mantic imagination. Deficiency: Want of taste and refinement, with strong passiona 
and a coarse temperament; roughness and vulgarity. 


I clothed thee with broidered work, nod feet through — comelinoss, whieh I had put 
covered thee with silk; I decked thee upon thee, saith the Lord. — e. XVI. 10-14, 
with ornaments, L put bracelets uponthine O Tyrus, thou hast said, I am of porfect 
hands, a chain ou thy nook, a jewel on thy beauty, (hy borders are in the midst of the 
forehead, earrings in thine ears, and n sen, thy builder hare perfected thy beauty. 
beautiful crown on thine head, and thou —Asek, xxvii. A, 4. Out of Zim, the perís- 
Wust exoeedingly bewaliful; for it was per- tion of beauty, God bath shined -L. I. I. 


B., Sublimity,—Fondness for the grand, sublime, and majestic; the 
wild and romantic, as Niagara Falls; rugged monntaln scenery, ocean storms, thim- 
der, ele, Ereess: Extravagant representations; passionate fondness for the terrific, 
Deficiency : Inability to appreciate grandour, 

And God said, Let there be light, and there | [ will shake all nationa, and I will Mil thia 
was light.— cu. 1.8 The Lord relgneth: | house with glory, ealth the Lord of hosts, 
he ts clothed with majesty, The fonda) -g. . 8, T7. The earth shook and mem- 
have lined up their voice, the floods UA up bled; be bowed tbe heavens also, and 
(heir waves. The Lord on high is mightier | came down, and he rode upon à ehernb, 
than the poise of many walters; than the and did Ay apon the wings of the wind; 
Ae da waves of the sa. -. xelil. 1,) he made darkness bia seeret place; his 
8,4 And the heavens shall be rolled to- pavilion round about him were dark was 
gether as a scroll — Zoi sxxiv, 4. Thos | lors anl thick clouds of the skies; the Lord 
saith the Lord of hosts, I will shake the ae thundered in the heavens, and the 
heavens, abd the carth, and the sea; and | Highest gave bls voce. 4%. vill, 7-18, 

22. Imitation.—Power to copy, conform, adopt usages, personate, act, 
dramatize, Imitate, and work afer n pattern, Ecce Minlery; servilo imliation, 
Deficiency: Oddity; inability to conform to the usages of society. 

With a furious man thou «halt not go, lest make ourselves an ensample unto you to 
thou learn bis waya and get a snare lo thy | follow as. — 2 Thess, 1.9. Like people, like 
soul— row, XXII. 24. 28. My oul, come not | priest—do» Iv. 0 Christ suffered for as, 
thou into their secret; unte thelr assembly, | leaving us an example, that ye slould follow 
mine honor, be wot Chou unlted,—en. KIX. | his steps -l Met. I. 21. Follow not that whieh 
G G und do thou likewise, — Luke x. M. To | la evil, but that which ta good.—B8 A 1 II. 


D. Agreeablencss.—Blandness und persuasiveness of manner ; pleasant- 
ness of expression and address; insinuation; the power lo say even disagreeable 
things pleasantly. wees; Afectation; blarney; undue mollowness of manner. 
Deficiency: Abrapinem of manner; want of pliability aud smoothness. 

Pleasant words are as a honeycomb, words atir up anger. rer. xx. 1. A word 
aweet to the soul—/ror. xvi. 2d. A sof ny spoken i» HEV apples of gold in pictures 
answer turneib uway wruth, but grievous of silvor.—/’roe. xxv. 11. 

28. Mirthfulness.— Wit; fun; humor; playfulness ; ability to joke, to 
appreciate the ridiculous, and enjoy a hearty laugh. recess Ridicule and sport of the 
infirmities and misfortunes of others. Defctency + Extreme gravity; Indifference to all 
amusements, and loability to appreciate wit and humor, 


A ume tu weep, and a time to laugh, a be glad.—/ude xv. 32. Ti he an th 
time lv mourn, sod s time to dance— Ece, mouth with laughing, and thy lips with 
fil. 4. A merry beart doeth good like u rejoicing.—Jol vill. 21. Ne doubt but ye 
medicine.—J’ree, xvii. 22. Thou, O Lord, ure the people, and wisdom shall die with 
shalt laugh at them; thou shalt have all you.—Job xi. 2. A merry heart maketh a 
the heathen In derision —Pea. Ilx. 8. It choerful countenance,—Proe. xy. 18. Thou 
was meet that we should make merry and shalt be laughed to scorn.— Aset, XXIII. 82, 


FACULTIES. 


Small, 


PERCEPTIVE 


Tursun bring man into direct 
intercourse with the physical 
world; take cognizance of the 
qualities of material things ; 
give correct judgment of prop- 
erty ; impart a practical cast to 
-f the mind ; a desire for natural 
ws sciences, and ability to gather 

Sovanxzvs monna, knowledge by observation and MEDITATION, 
experience. When the organs of these faculties are large, they give 
prominence to the brow, length from the opening of the ears to the root 
of the nose, and generally a retreating aspoct to the forchead, 

24. Individuality,—Desire to see; perception of things; capacity to 
Individualize objects and acquire knowledge by observation. Axcess; A staring greed- 
iness to see; prying curiosity and impertiocnt inquisitiveness. Defictency ; Duliness 


of observation ; want of practical knowledge. 

I pray thee let me go over and ece the My eyes fail with looking,— Jaq. xxxvill. 14. 
land that is beyond Jordan.— Deut. III. 25, | The eyes of man are never aatlsfled.— Pror, 
Lif up thine eyes westward, and northward, | xxvii, 20. The wise man's eyes pre in bis 
and southward, and eastward, and behold | head.—Zbe. IL 14, Having aren ye see not, 
It with thine eyes. ~ Deur, Ill. N. Came, be- — Mark viil, 18. Blessed are the eyes which 
hold the works of the Lord.. xIvl. & 


sce the things that ye sec.—/uke x. 28. 


— — 
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25. Form.—Perception and memory of shapes, forms, faces, angles, and 
configuration in general; aids in drawing, modeling, and working by the eye, Axcess: 
A palofal sense of imperfeetion ju the forms of faces and other objects. HH fe,). A 
poor memory of faces and forms, 

Show them the form of the house, the | it, Why hast thou formed me thus Nom. 
fashion thereof, and all the forms thereof. | X. 2, The carpenter atretehwth out bls 
— Esak. xiii II. t have formed him: yea, | rule, he marketh it out with the compass, 
I have made tim—Jso, xilli. 7. Shai and maketh it after the Agure of a man.— 
the thing formed say to him that formed | Zao. xliv. 13. 


26, Slze.—Ability to judge of size, magnitude, length, breadth, height, 
depth, distance, proportional size, Aneness and coarseness, also the weight of objects 
by their size. Froese Unprofitable and annoying fastidiousness as to aize, proportion, 
and relative magnitude, Deficiency: Inability to judge of size and distance. 

And God made two 2 liche; the | bold a man with a measuring line in bis 

ter light to rule the day, and the lesser | hand. T asid, Whither govst thou? And 

ht to rule the night.—en. l. 16. There | he sald, To measure Jerusalem, to ace what 

be four things which are /iitly upon the | is the breadth thereof and the longth there- 
earth.—Prov, xxx. 24. I looked, and be | of —Zeod. II. 1, 2. See Bet. xli. 1-17, 

27. Welght.— Perception of the law of gravitation ; power to balance 
one's self; to judge of perpendicular and momentum; to become n marksman, borse- 
man, and to carry u steady hand.” Axcess: Desire to climb or go aloft unnecessarily 
and hazardously; pain at sceing things oat of plumb, ete. Deficiency: Inability to 
keep the balance, or judge of perpendicular or level; Habiiity to stumble. 

A false balance js abomination to the | ings of the clouds ?— Jol xxxvil. 16 Who 
Lord; but a Just weight de hie delight— | weighed the mountains in scales and the 
Prov. xi. 1. Dost thou know the balane- | bills in a balance 7 — .d. Xl. 12. 

28. Color.—Perception of colors ; judgment of shades, bues, and tints 
in flowers, fruits, clouda, ralnbow, sky, and all works of art or of nature which exbibit 
colors. Ec, Extravagant fondness for colors; ſustidtousnes / in criticism and solu- 
tions of colors; desire to dress in many colora. D-jlolency : Inability to distinguish or 
appreciate colors or their harmony. 

Speak unto the children of Israel, that | linen, and blue, and porple, and scartet. 
they bring me an offering of gold, silver, — r. xxvi. 1. Though tbou clothest thy- 
and brass ; and blue, and purple, and sear- | self with cri aud deckest thee with 
let, and fine linen, and rams’ skins dyed | ornamenta of d, and rentest thy face 
red. Er. xxv. 2-5, Thou shalt make the | with painting, in vain shalt thou make 
tabernacle with ten curtains of foe twined | thyself fajr,— Jar. le. 80. 

29. Order. — Method; system ; arrangement; neatness. Fxeew: Fas- 
lidjously peat; more nice than wise; wastes life in unnecessary cleaning und arrang- 
ing. Deficiency + Slovenliness; disorder; beedlessness about books, tools, clothes, 
work; bas everything “ at loose ends.” 


Let all things be done decently and in | that are to be set in order u .— Er. 
order. — 1 Cor. xiv 40. Thou shalt bring XI. 4. Set thy words in order before me.— 
in the table and set in order the things | Jou xxxiil, 6. 


30. Calenlation.--Ability in numbers and mental arithmetic; talent to 
reckon figures “in the head :“ to add, eubtract, divide, multiply, ete, Bucas: Dispo- 
sition to count everything. D«fcieney : Inability to comprehend the relations of num- 
bers or to learn arithmetio. a 


He wlleth the number of the mars.— 
Pes. ee. & I would declare unto him 
the number of my steps. xxxi. 37. | hairs of goe bead are all numbered.— 
Go through all the tr of Israel, and | Mutt, x. 


31. Locality.—Recollection of places; desire to travel; talent for 
geography. Excess: Au unsettled, roving disposition. Dfclency ; Inability to re- 
member places or (he polota of the compass; Hability to get joat. 


Moses anid to Hobab, We are Journey- | — Numb. x. 29, 80, Go yo into all the 
ing to the place of which the Lord sad, | world and preach.—dfurk xvi. 15. Man 
I will give it you; come with us. And | shall run to and fro, and know! l 
he sald, I wii depart to mine own land. | be increased.— Dun, xil. 4, 


LITERARY FACULTIES. 
Larcs, Small 

Tuss collect information, re- 
member history, anecdotes, mat- 
ters of fact, and knowledge in 
genoral; they impart also the 
knowledge and recollection of 
words aad the power to write and 
oak. These may be deficient 
while hoth the perceptive and 
raxming facnlties mro strong, 
. Losceeniow ahd the person will be scientific 
and philosophical, but will not have the power to recall his knowledge 
with clearness und rapidity, or to express it with fluency and precision. 

32. Exentunlity.— Memory of events; love of history, traditions, anec- 
doles, and facts of nil sorts. Arccas: Tedious fullness of detail in relating facta; desire 
to relate storica to the noglect of other things, Defcteney: ; a poor 
memory of events. 

Remember the days of old, consider the | traditions of my fathers—@al. l. 14 For 
years of many generations: ask thy father, he commanded our fathers that they should 
and he will show thee ; thy elders. and they make thom known to thelr children, that 
will ten thee, — ent. ¥xxil. 7. Brethren, the generation to come might know them, 
stand fast, ond hold the traditions which ye who should arise and declare them to their 
have been taught, whether by word or our childron, that they might not forget the 
epiede.—2 Threw, i, 15. Withdraw from works of God but keep his commandments 
every brother that walketh nol afer the tra- — Few, lxxviii 5-7. The Athenians spent 


ditions which he received of us. —2 TA. | thelr time in nothing else but either to tell 
i. 6. Belng exocedingly zealous of the or lo hear some new thing,—Acta zvil. 91, 


g> 


number ye the people, that I = know 
thè number—2 Sim. xxiv. 2. The very 
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83. Time,—Recollection of the lapse of time ; day and date ; ability to 
keep the ume in music, and the step in walking, aud to carry the time of day in the 
memory. Hie Tendency to mark time in company by drumming with the foot or 
fingers, aud to be tediously particular in telling the date or day of the week when every 
little thing took place. Lefic/ency: tunbinty to remember dates or to judge of the pas- 
sage of fine. 


To everything there is a senson; and a | pointed times, and the turtle, and the 


time to every purpose under the heaven. | crane, and the sw: observe the lime of 
ec, iii. 1. The stork knoweth ber ap- thelr coming. der’. vill, T- 

81. Tune.— Sense of sound; love of music; perception of harmony 
and melody; ability to compose and perform music. Arcee = Continued singing, ham- 
ming, or whistling, regardless of time, place, or propricty. DeAciency: Inubillly to 
sing, to comprehend the charma of masic, to distinguish one tune from another, ur to 
remember the peculiarity of voices or other nolwes. 

The voice te Jacob's voloc, but the handa | play skilfully with a loud nolse— Psa. 
are the ds of Esau.— Gen. xxvii 22. XXIII. 2,8, The singers went before, the 
Praise the Lord with burp; sing onto him | players ou Instrumenta followed afer, 
with the psaltery and an iosirament of | among them were the damsels playing with 
ton strings. Sing unto him a pew song; | timbrels—/%a, Levilf. 28. 

35. Language.—Talent to talk; ability to express ideas verbally ; 
memory of words ; and, with the perceptives large, ability to learn the science of lan- 


guage, and to talk foreign languages well. Access: Kedundancy of word -, garrulity. 
Deficiency : Inability to clothe ideas ; hesiiation In common conversation. 


And Moses said, O my Lord, I am not well and be shall be thy spokesman unto 
eloquent, but slow of speech and of a slow | the people. — Er. ly. 10. 14, 16, Keep thy 
tongue, And the Lord said, Is not Aaron | tongue from evil, and thy lips from spesk- 
thy brother? I know that he can speak | ing gulle.— Tu. xxxiv, 18. 


REASONING FACULTIES. 


Trese give un originating, philoso- 
phizing, investigating, penetrating 
cast of mind, u desire to ascertain 
causes, effects, and abstract relations, 
to originate, invent, contrive, com- 
bine, classify, analyze, and discrimi- 
nate. The organs of these faculties 
are located in the top of the fore- 
head, and give it breadth, height, 


IDIOT, 
GALILEO, 


and prominence. In the savage state they are seldom well developed. 


36, Causallty,—Ability to reason and comprehend first principles, and 
the why and wherefore, Arcs Too much theory, without practical adaptation to 
common life, Deflctency + Inability to reason, think, understand, and plan. 


Come now, let us renaon er, saith | every Sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and 
the Lord. — 4. |. 18. Jesus said unto them, | Greeks.—Ac& xviii. 4. As he reasoned of 
O ye of little faith, why reason ye among | righteousness, temperance, and jud t 
yourselves ?— Auti. xvi. 8. And Paul rea- | to come, Felix trembled.—Acts xxiv. 28. 
soned with them out of the Seriptures.—Acta | Produce your cause, saith the Lord, bring 
xviL2 And he in the synagogues | forth your strong reasons.— Jad. xli, 21. 


87. Comparison.—Inductive reasoning ; ability to elnssify. and apply 
analogy to discerument of principles; to compare, discriminate, illustrate, and draw 
correct inferences. Eroessa: Fault-Anding and captious criticism. Deficiency: Inabil- 
ity to reason by analogy, or understand similes, fables, or parables. 

Unto what is the kingdom of God Uke, | or with what comparison shall we compare 
aod whereanto shall I resemblo it? Tt le -% iv, 30. The invisible things of 
like a grain of mustard seed, ets. It le him from the creation of the w. are 
like lonven, etc.— Luta xiii, 15.19% Where-| clearly soen, belog understood by the 
unto shall we liken the kingdom of God, | things that are made. — Nom, I. 20, 

C. Homan Nature.—Discernment of character; intuitive perception 
of the motives and dispositions of strangers at the frst Inferview, Ances: Obtrua ve 
and offensive criticism of character; violent prejudice for and in viola- 
tion of courtesy and politeness, Defctency : Confidence without discrimination ; Un- 
billty to believe rogues honest, and honest men rognes. 

Behold, I know your thoughts, and the de- out of thine own heurt.— Wel. vi. 8. Coun- 
vices which r wrongfully Imagine against | sel in the heart of man Is like — 7 — 


mo. Joh xxi. N. There are no such things but a man of understanding wit 
done as thou sayest, but thou frignest them | ou.—Proe, xx. 5. 


DEVELOPMENTS FOR PARTICULAR PURSUTTS. 


Clergymen require the menta! temperament, to give a lominance of wip over 
the animal tendencies; a large frontal and coronal region, ve intellectual capacity 
and high moral worth; Veoeraion, to give the spirit af devotion; large Social organs, 
to call out affection and win people to the patha of truth and goodness, 

Phy stct require large Perceptives, that they bay detoct * 
ness, to give skill in surgery: Combativeness, to make them resolute; ess, lo 
render them safe; and a large head, to give — of mind. 

Statesmen require a well-belanced intel to see through public measures; high, 
narrow heads, to make them DISNTRRRATED, and seek the rror.es good, 8 

Lawyers uire the mental vital te ent, to give intensity of feeling aod 
clearness of intellect; Eventuality, to recall law cases and decisions; Comparison, to 
criticise, e uestion, and |iustrate; and Language, to give freedom of speech, 

Editors require Individuality and Eventualtty, to collect news; Comparison, to illus- 
trate and criticise; Comba'iveness aod Language, to render them spirited and racy. 

Merchants r quire Acquisitiveness, to impart a desire for makiog money; Hope, to 
promote enterprise; Cautiousness, fo reader them safe; Pr reeptves, 28 of the 
qualtios of gonda; Approbativenvss and Adhesiveness, to render them friendly, oourt+ 
eous, and „able, hat they may make friends of cusiomers, and thereby — 
wer ung love 


Mech Its require stroog conatiiutions, to give them mascular 
labor; Consiructiveness and Imitation, to enable them to ase tools with dest rity; per- j 
ceptive faculties, to give Judgment of matter and its fitness and physical — HK 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 13. 


IDEALITY AND ITS CULTIVATION. 

Tuis faculty is adapted to beauty, perfec- 
tion, and refinement. Nature is full of beauty, 
from the medest flower that bends its tiny head 
over the sparkling rill on the sunny hillside, 
to the gorgeous sunset or the star-gemmed can- 
opy of heaven. The mind of man, to be in 
appreciative harmony with the resplendent 
touches of creative taste thus lavishly affilia- 
ted with the wide domain of earth and air and 
sky, should possess a faculty bearing the same 
relation to beauty that the eye does to light. 

It is a pleasing fact that “ the image of his 
Maker“ is endowed with powers of mind most 
admirably adapted to feel the spirit and drink 
in the soul of every element embodied in the 
Creator’s work ; and not the least important 
one is Ideality. Do the crashing thunderbolts 
rave through the heavens, or does a bald, huge 
mountain lift its craggy crest to the sky, or 
the angry ocean lash its iron base, Sublimity 
rejoices in the warring elements, and glories 
in all the grandeur of the universe. Does 
music, soft and sweet, whisper in the breeze, 
or come in bewildering richness from the song- 
sters of the grove, Tune drinks in with de- 
light the inspiring strains, and seeks to repro- 
duce them. 

Does danger stalk abroad, Cautiousness 
warns us of its approach, while Combative- 
ness arms us for defense, and urges us to over- 
come. In short, man is a counterpart of na- 
ture, and has a wise and beautiful adaptation 


to all forms and conditions of matter—to all 


the nice mechanism of universal nature. 

As a counterpart to the plenitude of exqui- 
site beauty and elegance which bestud the 
earth and sky— 

“That warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees,” 
the faculty of Ideality is given to man, by 
which he appreciates them; and not only 


these physical adornments furnish it food, but 


all the poetry of thought and expression that 
charms the world, and all the polish and ele- 
gance of manners which constitute the grace 
of good breeding, arise from and are addressed 
to this faculty. f 

If we look into the range of manufactured 
goods, we will find that more than one half of 
all articles intended to serve purposes of utility 
have qualities of beauty and decoration, so 
that although strength, durability, and conve- 
nience are prominently seen, and stand forth 
as if the purchaser were to see and admire 
these qualities alone, yet polish, neatness, 
gracefulness, and elegance of form and of fin- 
ish are superadded to strength, to please the 
eye and gratify the sense of beauty, just as 
politeness of mauner in human character 
adorns the sterner virtues of good sense and 
integrity. Surrounded, then, as we are, by all 


| 


the gorgeous garniture of nature, and by so 
many opportunities for artistic decoration, how 
important does the cultivation of Ideatity be- 
come, that we may properly enjoy the beauties 
of nature and the elegant adornments of art! 

This faculty is generally stronger in women 
than in men, as also the organ of Color; hence 
women are more fond of, and better judges 
of articles of taste and beauty than men. 
Certain nations have this element more highly 
developed than othera. The French and Ital- 
ians surpass the rest of the world in the man- 
ufacture of articles of taste and elegance, and 
in the arts of design. Greece developed a 
high order of taste in seulpture and architec- 
ture; and Rome contented herself in the main 
with utilitarian strength. England and A mer- 
ica elaborate wood and iron into all forms of 
strength and utility. France and Italy labor 
mainly to minister to taste and ornament. 
These two qualities, we think, should be com- 
bined. There should, indeed, be strength and 
utility; but is not a graceful beauty of form 
and elegance of finish in harmony with power 
and endurance? Is not beauty of form in the 
draft-horse possible and desirable? Because 
he is strong, must he of necessity be huge, ill- 
shapen, and ugly? Do not our beautiful 
ships, ' 

“ that walk the water like a thing of lfe,” 
possess strength and stowage as well as beauty 
and speed? We do not believe that a bass- 
viol must be made in the shape of a Bible to 
make it fit to discourse sacred music, or that 
a Jocomotive should look like the work of a 
thunderbolt, merely because strength is the 
main thing required of it. Let it, and ships, 
and carriages, even Jog-wagons, and the plow 
that grovels in the soil, and everything, down 
to the acrubbing-brush, be made in good taste, 
even beautiful in form and fluish, and the re- 
fining and elevating tendency of the deve y- 
ment of Ideality in the users of these things 
will tell favorably upon the world. God does 
not make beauty without à sufficient foun- 
dation to rest it on. He giver a stalk and root 
for the most beautiful and fragrant flowers. 
So would we seek strength and durability, and 
overlay or adorn it with decorative beauty. 
We are aware that the voluptuous Italian and 
the fanciful Frenchman have less stalwart 
strength of character than the Anglo-Saxon ; 
and while they cultivate that which ministers 
to taste and luxury at the expense, oftentimes, 
of the more solid works, yet we are unwilling 
to attribute their effeminacy to the cultivation 
of Ideality. Other causes, which it becomes 
us not here to discuss, have given caste to 
their national and social positions. If they 
lack utilitarian qualities, and their characters 
are therefore objectionable, would we decry 
their taste and rob them of tbose decorative 
qualities which have filled the world with 
works of beauty, and may be said to have pre- 
served elegance and the arts amid the storms 
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of war and the rude conditions of colonial and 
emigrative life? The rude log cabin combinea 
warmth, shelter, security, and strength, and 
serves all the purposes of abstract necessity 
and utility ; but the delicate vase from France, 
to be a receptacle of the wild flowers of the 
prairie in that same cabin, or the elegant fan 
that cools the sun-burnt brow of rustic beauty, 
or the china tea-set, and other articles of taste, 
carry into the wilderness the seeds of civiliza- 
tion that ultimately grow into elegant man- 
sions, rich furniture, and neat and ornamental 
dress, with taste and personal manners to 
match. We know that the gray goose has 
been praised, and the beautiful peacock and 
butterfly decried; but we are dispored to 
think that the plenitude of beauty in bird and 
flower, and shell and sky, was adjusted for 
Purposes as wise as those objects which serve 
merely economical onda 

Large Ideality gives a thrill of delight to 
the child, or the man of gray hairs, at the 
sight of nature’s gems of beauty; it warms 
the imagination of the rustic plowman to 
breathe immortal song, which is to gladden 
and cheer the human soul in every clime and 
age Dress a child in sober gray answering 
merely the purposes of decency and warmth, 
and it will be difficult to induce it to be clean- 
ly, and to value the clothing sufficiently to 
take care of and preserve it; but let it be 
“my pretty dress,” of beautiful color and ele- 
gant pattern, and it will be kept with fastid- 
ious care untorn and unsoiled. Fill a house 
with rough benches and rude utensils, and 
they are jammed, and kicked, and battered 
like the benches of a achool-house ; but make 
these articles of elegant patterns and orna- 
mental wood, and with what care are they 
treasured, as heirlooms, for a century! What 
is true of furniture and clothing is also true of 
architecture, books, and in fact everything, as 
the rough usage of rough school-houses fully 
proves. On the contrary, let a school-house 
be built with “cornice, frieze, and architrave,” 
according to a tasty architecture, with inside 
work of molding and column, all nicely paint- 
ed, grained, and properly finished, and what 
mischievous pocket-knife, even in Yankee land, 
ever dares, or deems it other than sacrilege to 
make its onslaughts. There it will stand, 
even @ school-house, for years, without a hack 
or unnecessary mark. 

Besides, these articles serve to refine and 
elevate the mind. Coarse thoughts are apt 
to dwell with coarse external objects, while 
beauty begets a polished imagination and cor- 
rect taste, which flow out in politeness of 
language and manner. We therefore urge 
the cultivation of Ideality upon all who have 
the charge of the education of the young. 
Let every flower make its impress on their 
minds, and every form of beauty in nature and 
art exert its refining influence upon their char- 
acters. Teach them not only refinement of 
mental action, but an elegant and polished 


mode of expression, and you have done much 
to make them beloved and happy. 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZH THE INTEL- 
LECT AND KNOWLEDGE. 


NINTH ARTICLE. 


— 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


G.—Form, or CONFIGURATION. 

The young child feels about a bit of board, 
perhaps turns it over, handles it in various 
ways, and as a result of its sensations, acts, 
and attention, acquires a new perception—we 
will say, that of “square.” Note, the child 
can not yet describe, define, nor even in set 
manner distinguish thia perception, in words, 
nor in thought, —at first likely hes not even 
a name for it; but the fact that at some time 
the name will mean this thing or quality that is 
square, to its mind, and will always mean and 
recall this same thing, proves that, by such 
time at least, there has been attained real 
possession of a real and individual idea. 
Square” is one among a multitude of form- 
ideas that in time the mind amasses. But we 
are told that any form can be analyzed into 
simpler sorta of conception—into elements. 
If we examine forms as they present them- 
selves to us in nature, this appears to be true. 
As existing objectively and known to us, our 
previous analyses will show that into the idea 
of a “square,” as exactly defined, there must 
enter the idea of Place, as seen successively 
under the three conditions or events of Exten- 
sion, Direction, and Divergence, with Magni- 
tude, Number, Sameness, and Discrimination ; 
while underneath all lies the fundamental 
knowing of Resistance. Let it not be forgot- 
ten, however, that these elements belong 
either to the thing, as in nature, or to the 
necessities of our language and means of defi- 
nition, There are things, simple in them- 
selves, that, through imperfections of language, 
‘we are compelled to name by a circumlocution 
or round-about of terms; and this is only the 
converse of the truth that a single word, as 
“ polarity,“ “ belief,“ eto., comes often to 
name a highly complex aggregate, or even a 
chain or system of related facts. 

Thus, the question is still an open one, 
whether Form, and forms, can be simply con- 
ceived. If they can not, then there is no ele- 
mentary faculty of Form ; and so the question 
is one of interest to us. The adult mind may 
find modes of expressing such things as Time, 
Thing, and Form, analytically; and yet, any 
one or all of these may, possibly, still be con- 
ceived in single and simple idea, and so orig- 
inally perceived, in the mind. The supposition 
is not an impossible one: Jet us see how facts 
bear upon it. Now, though the hands or eyes 
must travel over the square object, perhaps 
repeatedly, to assure us what is the form, or 
even at first to enable the perception to arise 
in the mind, yet I am compelled to believe 
that all forms not so involved or peculiar as 
to be incapable of conception at a single effort 
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of the mind, are really, as percepts and as con- 
cepts, simple. If I close my eyes, I can see 
vividly, clearly, and each wholly and in an 
instant of time, a circle, a square, a triangle, 
equilateral or right-angled, ete. ; a cylinder, a 
sphere, an oral; the rose- form, tree-form, serpent- 
Jorm, sword-form, and, indeed, a great multitude 
of forms of familiar and not over-intricate 
objects. The latter, doubtless, must be known 
through ceincident or successive action of 
several faculties; other powers coming to the 
aid of the Form-faculty, if there be such. But 
even as to the former, it may be said, the cri- 
terion is not positive: these familiar forms 
maybe highly conceivable because of their 
familiarity, and yet be complex. 

We have, then, another and a sufficient cri- 
terion left us. Omitting, for the present, the 
less essential or more specific possible elements 
of forms, as in nature, the three most import- 
ant of the elements entering into every object- 
ive form are, Extended Place (i. e., Extension), 
Direction, and Magnitude. Now, all these are 
in every form, as it presents itself to us in 
nature: admit it. The question then is, Are 
the ideas of these, in like manner, elements in 
every idea of form, as known and conceived by 
the mind? If they are necessarily so, then it 
will follow that that person only can have 
ready, clear, and satisfactory ideas of Forms, 
and that person only can conceive Forms so 
vividly as to delight in and specially occupy 
himself about them, who, also has ready, clear, 
and satisfactory ideas of at least Places, Direc- 
tions, and Magnitudes. and who so vividly con- 
ceives these also as to delight in and be equally 
willing to occupy himself about them. But 
facts in plenty, drawn from correct observation 
of individual capacities, bents, and occupations, 
prove the contrary of this supposition. The 
power of knowing and dealing with forms, and 


` the tendency to delight in their study, vary in- 


dependently of the like powers and tendencies 
in reference to Places, Directions (in which 
Event is involved), and Magnitudes. Not 
every noted traveler, geographer, surveyor, or 
historian, on the one hand, nor every noted 
algebraist or general mathematician on the 
other, is at all likely to prove an equally noted 
draughtsman, or a specially form-inspired 
painter or sculptor. Here, then, is our final 
and irrefragable proof, that, whatever may be 
possible in regard to finding by reason an 
analysis for forms, and however our logical 
definitions require that we express forms ana- 
lytically, still, as known to us—as perceived 
and as conceived—the great multitude of 
forms are known and in thought reproducible 
by a distinct Faculty, and hence as simple 
ideas. In highly irregular or involved forms, 
other faculties must come in, in aid of the 
conception, which is then, by necessity, com- 
plex; and of these, most frequently, Event- 
knowing, as giving the conditions under which 
the Extension and Direction change, and Mag- 


nituge, as giving the amount of place included 
in certain parts. But for all Forme, knowable 
or conceivable, instantly and without success. 
ive mental efforts, we have sufficient warrant 
for admitting an independent and distinct con- 
ceptiveness or percipient power in the mind, s 
power which individualizes and interprets the 
shape-element, or quality of shape-ness, mir. 
rored and signified to us in certain groups o 
sensations, and which, therefore, by the eri 
teria already laid down, constitutes a distine 
perceptive Faculty. This, usually callec 
Form, has its office at least clearly expressec 
as ForM-KNOWING. 

Does this principle reflect upon certair 
previous analyses, and imply that some of ow 
supposed complexes are simples in thought 
and known by other distinct Faculties—as 
forexample, that Extension, Direction, Motion 
Divergence may be known by their severa 
Faculties? To this I reply that, whateve: 
may be the result, the same criteria must, s 
far as their nature allows, be applied to al 
our knowings. Some of these are, in the very 
mede of thought, complex; some—at the ver) 
least one or two, and perhaps a ecore, more o 
less—must be simple. Let us test these othe: 
complexes; and speaking for the present only 
of those just named, I believe that person: 
having an active faeulty of Place or Locality 
as the fundamental, and an active or at least « 
fair knowing of Eveut, will be found in al 
cases to have good mastery of Extension 
Directions, Motions, and Divergences of Direo 
tious ; and further, that no one will have suc} 
mastery of the latter, who has not activ 
Place-knowing and at least fair Event-know 
ing. If this be found so, then we shall hav 
no occasion nor warrant for concluding tha 
these and like complexes have also their simpl. 
forms in thought, and their single Faculties 
The apparently exceptional nature of suct 
cases as the concepts Time, Thing, Form, an 
perhaps some others, which in a certain wa} 
can be regarded as complexes, has require 
more space and consideration than could other 
wise have been allowed. It is my intention t 
present succeeding conceptions as briefly u 
possible, so as to advance more rapidly. 

H.—T urna, or [NDIVIDUAL. 

The preceding discussion will enable us t 
dismiss the subject before us, presenting as i 
does a similar instance, in few words. No on 
will for a moment hesitate to deny that sue 
an object as a tree, an elephant, an ocean, | 
bird, or even a pin, a bead, or a sand-gratn, i 
a complex in nature, —that each can, in ou 
modes of reason and of expression, be state 
analytically. So with the vast multitudes o 
the sensible objects of knowledge to which w 
can appropriately apply the name TIN 
that is, which we can regard as individualizes 
somethings, each in a manner self-contained 
bounded off from, and existing apart from 
multitudes of other individualized somethings 
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These Things are either of the nature of body, 
corporeal, or they are incorporeal. But in 
either case, the essential to their being Things 
is best expressed in the thought that they are 
each that which is individualizable. We will 
not at present decide whether any incorporeal 
things can, in their nature, be simple; but the 
great multitude of things, corporeal or incor- 
poreal, are as already admitted, in their nature 
complex. In all the corporeal sort, we might 
find such elements as Place, Magnitude, Form. 
Bat what we have to see here is, that, in 
spite of, or along with, each complexity of this 


kind, there is a one total, simple nature, em- 


bracing and unifying all the complex into an 
aspect of singleness; and that it is just this 
which the mind grasps and realizes as often 
as it knows an object or existence as individual, 
—asa Thing. When we look at a tree, it is no 
matier to us how many, how large, or in what 
places are the branches, the leaves, the por- 
tions of bark or root. Along with and em- 
bracing all these components, there is an ele- 
ment that we can in such case alone attend to 
—there is before us a oneness, an individual- 
ity, a thing-ness of object in nature; and a 
corresponding conception can and does arise in 
the mind. This conception, when first occur- 
ring, marks the birth of a Faculty distinet from 
any yet considered in this investigation. The 
name Individuality very clearly expresses its 
office; as will also such terms as OBJECT- 
KNOWING, or THING-KNOWING. 

k.—Body. 

We can regard any body as simply a Thing, 
and then, according to the view just arrived 
at, it is as such proper conception not ana- 
lyzable. But it is at once evident that we 
have at least two totally different ways of look- 
ing at the rock, tree, elephant, pin—in fact, at 
any corporeal thing. We can sum up and ter- 
minate our conception of any such object, as a 
THING ; or we can see and consider it as that 
which occupies space. In the simplest view, in 
this latter way, of every corporeal thing, it is 
only a little more than the very space it is in: 
this littte more is in its being not merely 
space, but espace that keeps us and other 
objects out, i. e., resisting space. As to its being 
something that gravilates, is porous, movable, 
eto., all this is incidental, and for the present 
may be disregarded. In sensibly knowing 
bodies, as well as many incorporeal things, a 
number of qualities, more or less, are concreted 
in and under the one thing as thus known and 
thought. But in the bodies as thus concreted, 
what are the essentials, the indispensable ele- 
ments that we have to deal with? “ A body,” 
say the treatises, is a collection of matter 
existing in a separate form.“ This definition is 
very simple, full, and truthful : it expresses or 
implies the constituent knowings that must 
enter our thought of Body. We can put the 
same total thought into another dress: Body 

is extended, impenetrable form. Thus viewed, 
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what are the elements ?—1, Malter; 2, having 
Extension ; 3, Magnitude; 4, Form. Notbing 
More is essential to body as thus conceived. 
The import of Form, Magnitude, and Extension 
we already understand : what, then, is Matter? 
In the mechanical view, which is that now 
considered, it is merely impenetrable something 
-—that is all. It is that which keeps out, re- 
sists. Then, the real element in our pure thought 
of Matter, apart from attributes, is one only, the 
idea or conception of Reststance. This con- 
ception, in case of our knowing or thinking 
4 Body }, is plainly the fundamental one, the 
first in order of genesis of the idea, that on 
which the other essential attributes are super- 
imposed ; and though I will not here devote 
the space requisite to determine finally the 
order in which the conceptions will success- 
ively enter the complex idea, nor even to 
decide whether this may not be in part a case 
of an aggregated, rather than an involved 
complex, I will say that the order in which 
the ideas would appear to follow each other, 
as taken from right to left in the expression, is 
that of J Form (Magn. (Extent (Place (Resist- 
ance)))) . That is, considered only in its 
essential or indispensable attributes, a Body is 
conceived as, 1, that which resists ; 2, in place; 
3, the place outstretched ; 4, to some size; 5, 
and under some form. Then, the Faculties 
that must always contribute their knowings to 
give us thie pereeption or idea Body, and pro- 
bably in the order here found, are { Form 
(Size (Event. (Local. (Weight) ))}}. Let us 
not forget, however, that this is not the idea or 
thought of Body, as got by the child or the 
undisciplined mind, and which is more likely 
mere { Thing }, or an imperfect approach to 
this analysis. The analysis here given is that 
of Body in the most advanced form and ex- 
pressly scientifio use of the conception. And 
thus we see that while Thing proper is not 
analyzable, Sensible Object, regarded as filling 
space, always is so. Universal Matter, lack- 
ing Size and Form, would be { Extent (Place 
(Resistance) ) . 

l.—Mass, or Quantity of Matter. 

The resistance a body opposes when we 
attempt to enter the space it is in, only signi- 
fies to us that matter ie real, and what is the 
first condition it is under—in other words, that 
the molecules of the body actually exist, and 
that they either hold together cohesively, as in 
the rock, or are crowded together by an outside 
pressure, as in the atmosphere. Thus this re- 
sistance, in so far as the result is impenetra- 
bility proper, is wholly an indifferent or pass- 
ive one; it does not grow out of the amotnt or 
value, so to say, of the material present, but 
rather out of its condition merely. But there 
is another mode and expression of resistance 
offered by all bodies, which, observation and 
generalization have assured us, is always 
exactly proportional in its magnitude to the 
amount or value of material in the ease; so 


that it can, in fact, for all mechanical pur- 
poses, be taken as the equivalent or expression 
of the given body. This is the amount of re- 
sistance the body can offer when, being at rest, 
we push, impel, or urge it, so as to put it in 
movement; it is the amount of action it can 
in turn exert, if moving with the least possi- 
ble speed, or a speed of 1, on a fixed body 
which it meets; it is invariably proportional 
to the amount of downward pressure that we 
call the weight of the body; and is, in fact, 
the some amount of some thing on which the 
force of gravity can and does take hold and 
exert itself, as well as that on which we must 
exert our forces, and to which we must 
oppose our resistances. This entity, thus 
found as being in every body, and as being its 
simplest mechanical equivalent and expression, 
is called the Mass of the body; in mechanics, 
it is most usual to represent it by the letter m. 
Evidently the idea is an abstract general idea. 
It symbolizes the fundamental sameness or 
identity, for mechanical purposes, that will be 
found in all bodies, as discriminated not 
merely from all their accidental properties, 
but even from the other essential attributes 
(beyond pure materiality) of Form, Size, and 
Extension. Hence, in the form we receive it 
in, it involves knowings of Sameness and Dif- 
ference ; but upon what substantial thought as 
a basis? The Mass is the amount of hold the 
body can give to a force, or the amount of 
withstanding it can manifest against a force; 
and 80, in the broadest terms, it is the force- 
consuming capacity of the body. It is, then, 
known as, and only as, a something which is 
the equivalent, analogue, or proportional, of 
the simple mechanical force that can be 
brought to bear upon it. Yet it is conceived 
of as a thing apart from the force, and as some- 
thing that has its sort of magnitude. Essen- 
tially, then, as the point d’appui—the hold 
for forces, and as their antagonist, its funda- 
mental is another conception of Resistance ; or 
as we may express it generally, of Effort. 
Then, Mass, as conceived of in all bodies, is a 
conception embracing the following elements: 
4 Diserim. (Same. (Magn. (Effort) ))}. This 
is the unit of mass, or Im; any number, n, of 
such units, or a mass nm, would bring in one 
more element into the thought, that of Num- 
ber. And writing it then, not as conception, 
but by the faculties giving it, we should have 
4 Caloul. (Wit (Compar. (Size (Weight) )))}. 
m.—Inertia. 

The Inertia of every body ia, like its mass, 
asomething abstractly and generally conceived 
as in the body, or in all bodies. The Inertia 
is proportional to the mass; and more than 
thia, for all mechanical purposes it is some- 
thing only conceived of as a consequence of the 
mass. A vast boulder lying on the surface of 
the earth opposes to a 100-Ib. cannon-ball so 
much resistance as barely to be pervaded by 
the slightest impulse upon impact of the latter, 
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This passivity, or capacity of-opposing im- 
pulses, be it more or lers, is a result of the 
nature of body as conceived by us—that is, as 
material and resisting, and of the amount or 
quantity of the material. Being thus only 
conceived as a consequence, result, or effect, it 
shows the indispensable entering of the ele- 
ment Causality or Dependence (abbreviated, 
Depend.), which we have thus to deal with 
for the first time. Thus, the unit of inertia, 
written I in mechanical treatises, has this 
composition and expression 4 Depend. (Dis- 
crim. (Same. (Magn. (Effort)))) >. When 
the inertia is a sum, or a number of these 
units, the element of Number must be added, 
entering last, i. e., at the left of the expression. 

But we have now to return from the me- 
chanical to the mathematical conception and 
expression of Body, or of the space equivalent 
to it, and of those still more abstract concep- 
tions, the Surface, Line, and Point, attainable 
by discrimination, from the thought of solid 
space. We had before analyzed Direction, and 
also Accurately Fixed Directions (Eighth 
Art.), showing in the latter case how, about 
any place or point all possible directions can 
become exactly known and expressed. We 
had also considered the two most usual mean- 
ings of Dimension; 1, as the thought of the 
Measure that may be in an object or space ; 2, of 
the Measure obtained from an object or space. 
But before we oan explain the mathematical 
conception of a Body, as a solid space, it is 
necessary to find the value, in elements of 
thought, of another use of the word Dimen- 
sion; that, namely, involved in the common 
form of speech, the three dimensions” of a 
body or space. 

n.— The Three Dimensions (as in, or of, 
Space). 

The thought named in these words is not 
that of dimensions, as measures or magnitudes 
only ; and while it implies direction, it is never 
the thought of some or any three directions, 
taken at random. We must, I think, admit 
that in thinking or speaking this conception, 
we have in mind some maynitudes of the 
directions, which, however, as less essential, I 
will here pass over; but it is certain that we 
have in mind three directions, and more than 
this also, namely, that always the three direo- 

tions are taken at right angles to each other, 
with reference to some point in which they or 
their parallels would intersect eaoh other. To 
make the thought elear: imagine a cube of 
marble 4 feet on a side, and hewn perfectly 
true; now at whichever corner we set out 
and we would naturally, but not necessarily, 
choose an upper corner—there are proceeding 
from the angle or point of the block, three true 
straight lines—its edges—that ran in three 
directions in space, whieh diverge from each 
other accurately at right angles. Of these 
three, either two can be taken in one plane; 
then the third is in a plane perpendicular to 
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that. Now, it will be obvious that, the direc- | something, and so, shall be the conception that 


tions beiug thus rectangular to each other, 
there can be only three such directions about 
any point or place; so that, if we start some- 
where within the block, or in the open air, or 
in the most irregularly-shaped body, we can 
find always these and only these three dimen- 
sions, as being in the body or space. In a 
word, these rectangular directions exhaust the 
entire capabilities in this way, of any volume, 
solid, or space; and it is this fact that gives to 
the expression its utility and currency. What, 
now, are the elements entering into this 
thought of the three dimensions, say of space, 
or as apart from the body in which they are 
concretely found? There is, place; then, the 
place extended; but here, next, under the 
thought of the direction in which the extension 
shall take place; further, that the directions 
must be a fixed number, three ; and then, upon 
all this comes the further determining condi- 
tion that the directions shall diverge by open- 
ings or angles from each other of exaclly 90 
degrees. Now this looks, and ie, highly com- 
plex; there is a great deal of it; but what 
one of all these elementary thoughts can be 
left out, and leave us still the total thought of 
Room, Extension, or Space, as having the 
three dimensions? No part of it can be 
omitted, without destroying the exactness and 
totality of the thought. Then, a right analy- 
dis of the thought must include all these ele- 
ments; and we have, as the expression for 
Space as having three dimensions, this, 
Numb. (Discrim. (Same. (Magn. (Diverg. 
Numb. (Direct. (Extent (Place)))))))) >. 
The firat thought of Number, in order of time, 
and first in place going from the right hand, is 
that of the directions, and so, is the number 3 ; 
the second thought of number, at the left, is 
that of the degrees of divergence of the direc- 
tions, namely, 90. The last five elements, at 
the left, express so much of the thought as con- 
stitutes the condition of how the 3 directions must 
be situated in respect to each other. So, by 
compounding words, we could express the whole 
thought under two forms—aplitting off, so to 
say, the one compound thought from the other— 
thus, 90-degree-diverging 3-directioned-space ; 
viz., the thought above analyzed. But if wesay 
the thought of magnitude must also come into 
the first in time of the complexes, it must be 
introduced next (from the right) after Extent ; 
and we should then have ten successive ele- 
ments in the thought. 

o.— Body, as a Solii, (i. e., regarded as 
having three dimensions). 

To obtain the composition of this thought, 
we have only to see the previous thought iu 
the concrete ; that is, the Extended Place and 
other elements shall all now be thought in 
connection with the material object in which 
they are, by perception and reasoning, success- 
ively found ; or the firat conception of all shall 
now be that of material or impenetrable 


we name Resistance, and may name Effort. 
Then, the full thought is, { Numb. (Die- 
crim. (Same. (Magn. (Diverg. (Direct. (Ex- 
tent (Piace))))))))$ ; or, 4 Calcul. (Wit 
(Compar. (Size (Event. (Calcul. (Event. 
(Event. (Local. (Weight)))))))))}$, if 
we name the result by the faculties success- 
ively, giving its elements; in either case 
omitting, as for the present undetermined, 
the question as to magnitude of the exten- 
sions. If this body, thus determined or re- 
garded, be either a cubic foot of marble, or 
any one of a number of equal-sized blocks, 
square or not, but thought of as having the 
three dimensions, then the thought of Number 
must enter a third time—the number of the 
units or blocks, say 50, 70, ete. And thus, in 
a few quite complex instances at leaat, we 
seem enabled to refer every part or constituent 
of a complicated thought or idea exactly to its 
appropriate faculty—or, in other words, to 
show the faculties wrought out and crystal- 
lized in our ideas! It is interesting, whether 
asamere view of the parts of thought, in a 
given instauce, or as confirming the above 
analysis, to read backward the printed order 
of the ten conceptions just found in the thought 
of Body as having three dimensions—i. e., to 
read them forward in the order of succeasion 
of time—thus: 1, that which resisis—2, in 
place—3, extended—4, in some directionse—5, 
three—6, which diverge—7, by magnitudes 
(degrees)—8, same—9, exactly—10 (of which 
they are], ninety. 

p.—Space (abstract). 

Perhaps it is impossible, at least it is very 
difficult, to conceive “the three dimensions, 
yet not as dimensions even of extended place, 
to say nothing of body or substance. Accord- 
ingly, in my analysis of them, I included the 
thought of the Extension or Space that seems 
Bo strongly necessary to or involved in them. 
The simplest way of viewing Space, as an 
aggregate or outstretching of places, and that 
at which it appears the child’s mind must first 
arrive, has been called the conception of Room, 
or concrete Space ; hecause, in the obtaining of 
it at first by young quadrupeds and other 
creatures having a true brain, as well as by all 
children, whether of savage or civilized 
parentage, there can surely be nothing in either 
process or result that will bear the name of 
abstraction. Yet the most abstract and refined 
conception possible of Space seems to be in its 
substance little, if at all, different from this. 
In its circumstances, growth, and consequences, 
however, it is quite different. Space, with the 
child or other unadvanced vertebrate creature, 
is Room to move in, and Room to look through 
as far as it oan see. But the Space of the 
“educated or adult mind has become potentially, 
if not really, a different thought, Through 
larger observation and experience the latter 
mind has come to admit in nature a vast 
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arrangement or system of sensible bodies, with 
vast intervening reaches of place unfilled by 
such bodies. That these are filled too, with a 
medium of some supra-meterial sort, is a 
favorite belief with many, but which it has 
defied even the philosophera yet to prove. Be 
this as it may, the way in which the adult 
mind seems to get its clearer and purer con- 
ception of space, is by a real process of exelu- 
sion or abstraction: it will conceive the sensi- 
ble bodies and all the possible media swept 


| formed-solidities thus conceived be regarded as 


out—annihilate,—and then demand of us that | 


we think or conceire that which is left. This 
residuum is now Universal, Abstract Space. 
If we still convsive it as some great extension 
only, it i litte more than bur original 
thought of Room or { Extent (Plage) F: it is 
4 Magn. (Extent (Place) ) b; bul the magni- 
tude is concoived alzo under the condition of a 
apecific fact or event—namely, that it te Vast 
If for the present we write this conditioning 
event, under the more general term Condition, 
then we have in Space { Condition (Magn. 
(Extent (Place) ) ) }; which leaves the condi- 
tion for the present undetermined, save that it 
is a familiar and specio ovont; hance, a 
a knowing of Eventwality. But if we regard 
the Spaco as infinite, we mean by this bound- 
less, or having no bounds; and this in then 
another conditioning event, which renders the 
former unnecessary, in that if afirme u faot 
which is greater, anil ao substitutes it or takes 
its place in the total thought. In either cuse, 
the facullies soccemively contribating their 
knowings, appear % be { Event. (Size (Event. 
(Locality))}}. Bat uf we in this way regard 
Space not only as abstract, but also under the 
complex conditioning thought of its having 
three dimensions, then the elements of the 
thought and its expression are those given 
under The Three Dimensions“ (n), save 
that here the element Magnitude positively 
enters next to Extent, from the right, and the 
conception of the simple condition—boundless 
—may still be superimposed last of all; in 
which case the total thought has eleven ele- 
ments, that are contributed through single or 
successive conceptive acts proper to six differ- 
ent Elementary Faculties, recognized in the 
phrenological scheme. 

q-—Solidity or Volume. 

On this, it is unnecessary now to dwell. We 
conceive of Solidity or Volume as existing in 
material objects, and when we choose, also, as 
apart from materiality. In either case, the 
thought does not involve the material; but as 
remarked under Space, and it is here yet more 
evident, we can not get rid of Place, as the 
fundamental conception. Allowing the mag- 
nitude to be merely implied in the Extent, 
and conceiving the Solidity, as we always do, 
under the three rectangular dimensions, the 
analysis and expression of the mathematician’s 
conception of a mere solidity or volume, as 
apart from Form, will be precisely that already 
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given for the three dimensions“ (n). If the 
thought magnitude definitely enters upon the 
Extent, the number of elements thus becomes 
fen; if the Form of the Solidity be conceived, 
it must be superadded after all the clements 
named,—hence, placed last at the Jeft,—and 
the number of elementary conceptions is then 


eleven. As in the related instances, before, tho 


firet conception { Number } in order of time, 
is 3; the second is 90; and if now one of the 


a unit, say l cube, 1 pyramid, ete., the concep- 
tions J Sameness and 4 Discrimination } 
must again enter the thought, to give the unit- 
force tothe 4 Magnitude } of the Extent; and 
4 Number } must enter a third time, and pro- 
bably last of all in order, to declare the 
enumeration of the aggregate of cubes, pyra- 
mids, or other formed solidities thus resulting 
A like result and form of expression occur 
when wo would express the measure of a 
solidity in units, The number of element 
the order of which the reader oan write ont if 
desirable—in, in these cases, fourteen, but all 
coming by conseeution ia a certain order of 
acts of the seven Faculties, Locality, Eventu- 
ality, Size, Comparison, Wit, Namber, Form. 
Thus, we have already had several instances 
in which different specific knowings or indi- 
vidual conceptions of the same Faculty, must 
come iu as elements in the same one, but com- 
plex, idea. This affords, incidentally, a 
further proof that the complexing or forming 
of these ideas can not be the work of the indi- 
vidual Facultios furnishing the knowings, but 
must be the work of a combining faculty, 
which can take up the several simple ideas, 
and, so to say, fold or plicate them at need, 
one upon the other. Surface, Area, Angular 
Measure, Line, and Point, follow naturally in 
order, upon Solidity. 
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A Worn to Young Women.—Young wo- 
man, probably the secret wish of your soul is 
that you may become an object of admiration, 
especially to the opposite sex. If you will 
listen patiently, I will tell you in a few words 
how you may certainly have your wish grati- 
fied. In the first place, fix in your mind the 
truth that every effect has a cause. Thus, 
when admiration is called forth, there must of 
necessity be something to admire. Now, what 
do you suppose a sensible man admires most 
ina woman? Beautiful eyes, a sweet mouth, 
fine glossy hair, a small hand, a neat foot— 
all displayed to the best advantage—or the 
ever-durable qualities of a rich and well-cul- 
tivated mind? Pray ask yourself whose ad- 
miration you covet; that of the true man 
the man of mind and soul—or that of the tin- 
soled, soulless fop; and, having made your 
choice, qualify yourself to please. Should you 
feel any difficulty in deciding, take into ac- 
count the consequences of your choice, which 
may affect for good or evil millions yet unborn. 
You may possibly become the mother of us 
great a man or woman as ever graced the 
annals of history, or you may become the wife 
of a dandified thing, who finally resolves bim- 
self into the despised drunkard, and the mother 
of another generation of worse than useless 
human lumber—Sisten Mary. 
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From the Ge man. 
THE WORLD GOES UP, AND THE 
WORLD GOES DOWN. 


TRANSLATED BY MILTON RATER. 


Tun world goes up, and ihe world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the ralu ; 
And yesterday's tear and yesterday's frown 
May never come over again, 
Sweet wife, 
May never come over again. 


The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the clouds come over the sun; 
And yesterday's Joy and yesterday's smile 
May never come over again, 
Sweet wife, 
May never come over again. 


The world goes up, and the world gocs down, 
And change comes over all; 
But the love that is born of truth unforsworn 
Oan never depart but with life, 
Sweet wife, 
Can never depart but with life. 


a 
LITTLE JIM. 


Tur cotingo was u tbatebed one, the outalde old and mean, 
Yet everything within that cot was wondrous neat and 
was bebe was dark and stormy; the wind was howling 
RN death-bed of ber 
A R creatare—his once bright oyes grow 
1u wats Cllr en eau v him “ Little 


And ob! to sea the briny tears fast hurrying down her 
cheek, 
As she offered up a prayer in thought—she was afraid to 


speak, 

Lest she might waken one she loved far better than her 
life, 

For she bad all a mother’s heart, had that poor Collier's 
wife, 

With hands uplifted, see, she knocls beside the sufferer's 
bed, 

And prays that Ho will spare ber boy, and take herself 
instead, 

She gets her anawer from the child—eoft fall these words 
from bim: 

“ Molber, the angels do so smile, and beckon * Little 
Jim!" 

I have no pala, dear mother, now, but oh, I am eo dry— 

Just moisten poor Jim's lips again, and, mother, don't ye 
ery.” 

With gentle, trembling haste, she held a tea-cup to his 
Ups; 

He smiled to thank her as he took three tiny litile sips: 

“Teil father, when he comes from work, I said * Good- 
nigh to him; 

And, mother, now I'll go to sleep.“ Alas! poor “ Litile 
Jim.” 

She saw that he was dying mat the child she loved so 
dear 

Had uttered the last words that she might ever hope to 
hear, 

The cottage door ls opened—the Collicr’s slop ld heard ; 

The father and the mother meet, but nelloer speak a 
word. 

Ho felt that all was ober- be knew bis child was dead; 

He took the candle in his hand and walked toward the 


bed. 
His quivering lip gives tokon of the grief he'd fain con- 
ceal— 


And see bis wife has joined him—the sirieken couple 
kneel; 

Wih bearts bowed down with sadness, they humbly ask 
of Him 

In heaven once more to mest again thelr own poor “ Lit- 
Ue Jim.” 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 7. 


Here stands Amos Dean, of Albany, a 
staunch, straightforward, upright man. He 
was an early friend of Spurzheim and Combe, 
and has done much to place Phrenology on 
high ground, 

Judge Dean has been for many years at the 
head of an excellent law school at the State 
capital; and aside from his high intellectual 
ability and moral worth he is remarkable for 
his genial social qualities, and makes friends 
wherever he goes. 

Tuomas Appis Emmer has occupied a prom- 
inent place in our cabinet almost from its first 
establishment. He was the brother of the 
eminent lamented Irish patriot, Robert Em- 
met, whose dying speech before the English 
court has been repeated by hundreds of thou- 
sands of American schoolboys, while every 
heart was mellow in sympathy for the ardent 
young patriot. The brother, Thomas Addis, 
removed to New York, and for many years 
was one of the first lawyers of the New York 
bar. He was as remarkable for his sympathy 
and easy flow of language as his brother was 
for patriotic fire, and whenever he had a case 
to plead in which there was any opportunity 
for the display of that peculiar pathetic elo- 
quence for which he was so distinguished, the 
court room would be crowded, and he had the 
power to melt the auditory to tears, from the 
grave judge on the bench to the plainest 
spectator in the room. A life-size marble 
medallion of the eminent orator is set in the 
front of the granite monument which was 
erected over his grave in St. Paul's church- 
yard, Broadway, New York. 

Here we have Epwin Forrest, the eminent 
tragedian, 
some twenty years ago, while he was yet in 
the early vigor of his career. Itis large at the 
base, showing great force of character, energy, 
and exeoutiveness. It is large at Firmness 
and Self-Esteem, indicating pride, will, posi- 
tiveness, and perseverance. The perceptives 
are large, showing quick, practical talent, 
and great natural common sense. The tem- 
perament of Mr. Forrest is not fine but strong. 
His acting partakes more of the qualities of 
robustness, courage, and hearty earnestness, 
than of gentleness, refinement, or delicacy. A 
play like that of the “Gladiator,” whieh was 
written for him to suit his peculiar character- 
istics, or one like“ Metamora,” is much more 


in harmony with his nature than one involving 
refinement and sentiment. 

Dr. Tuomas Dunn ExdLisU, a poet, born in 
Philadelphia, where he became a writer and 
editor. He subsequently came to New York, 
and from having been a Whig adopted the 
Democratic platform, and was connected with 
the political affairs of this city. He is the 
author of the well-known song, commencing 

Do you remember, Ben, some twenty years sgo 1” 

It has been stated in the papers that he is at 
present a secessionist, 
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The cast of his head was taken | 


| Eastern Shore of Va., Dec. 3rd, 1806. 
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Hexry A. Wise was born in Accomac Co., 
His 
ancestors obtained of the Indians the land bor- 
dering on the Chesnpeake nearly two hundred 
years ago. He was educated at Washington 


HENRY A. WISE. 


College, Penn., studied Jaw at the law school 
of Judge Tucker of Virginia, and practiced his 
profession for a short time in Nashville, Tenn., 
where he married a daughter of Dr. Jennings, 
a Presbyterian clergyman. In 1830, he re- 
turned to his native place, and the next spring 
became a candidate for Congress; was elected, 
and took his seat in Dec., 1831, the third day 
of the month, and his twenty-fifth birthday. 
Possessing talent and an active temperament 
he soon attracted attention in Congress, and 
was considered one of the most vehement and 
fiery debaters in that body. He was a member 
of Congress for thirteen years, in which time 
he was often engaged in heated controversies, 
and he had, fora young man, the audacity to 
assail John Quincy Adams in @ most violent 
and uncalled-for manner; but the “old man 
eloquent,“ though nearly eighty years of age, 
responded in a manner as bitter and as scathing 
us was, perhaps, ever heard on that floor; but 
it was about the only time that Mr. Wise was 
supposed to have got the worst of it in a fo- 
rensic contest in Congress. At that time Mr. 
Wise was an intense Whig, and, if we mistake 
not, his entire career in Congress was on that 
platform. Since that time he has become a 
violent Democrat; indeed, with his tempera- 
ment, he can hardly be otherwise than violent 
wherever he takes a stand, In 1844, Mr. Wise 
went as minister to Rio de Janeiro; in less 
than four years he returned, and was elected 
Governor of Virginia. 

Mr. Wise has a full-sized head, the nervous 
or mental temperament being developed in the 
highest degree. His digestive or nutritive sys- 
tem is less eficient, and his brain exhausts 
vitality faster than the system can manufac- 
ture it, and we suppose he has been troubled 
with dyspepsia for twenty years, which is one 
cause of his irritability and violence of temper. 
He has a strong will, great energy, a disposi- 


tion to resist and combat whatever may stand 
in the way of his determined course, and with 
his earnest, impulsive, and excitable disposi- 
tion he is liable to go too far. He has taken a 
leading part in the secession cause, and oc- 
eupies a position as general in the rebel army. 

His son, O. Jennings Wise, was a captain in 
the rebel army, and was captured at Roanoke 
Island, and in attempting to escape from cap- 
ture was shot dead. The father, General 
Wise, was at Nag’s Head, on the Atlantic 
shore east of Roanoke Island, and escaped 
therefrom to avoid capture, since which our 
papers have given no account of him except 
that he was in ill health. 

It will be remembered that Governor Wise 
moved heaven and earth in his violent mani- 
festations relative to the John Brown raid, that 
he pursued him to the death for treason, when 
at the same time he was corresponding with 
men all through the South plotting treason 
against the government of the United States, 
which he hassince helped toconsummate, show- 
ing how inconsistent men will act, hanting 
transgressors with indomitable fury while 
themselves are calmly perpetrating acts of the 
same character bat on a much larger scale. 


GKORGE WILSON, 


Groner WIIsox. The bust of this notori- 
ous murderer, from which our engraving is 
taken, was made by us immediately after his 
execution. It indicates an animal tempera- 
ment and very strong propensities. The side- 
head, above and around the cars, is very large 
an seen in a front view. In a side view the 
the distance from the base of the ear to the 
crown of the head is large, showing large 
Self-Esteem and Firmness. He was stubborn 
and audacious, yet cunning, crafty, cruel, and 
ferocious when excited. He had enormous 
Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, as seen in 
the great fullness above and forward of the 
ear; and, having deficient Conscientiousness, 
he would steal without compunction, or mur- 
der for money if he could not get it without, 
and conceal his violence with more than com- 
mon skill, His Amativeness was very large, 
which with his coarse temperament gave him 
a licentious tendency. The reader will ob- 
serve the special development back of the top 
of the ear in the side view, ut the location of 
Combativeness; this organ is very largo. The 
organs of Amativeness, Secretivoness, and Ali- 
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mentiveness, as seen above and forward of the 
ears, giving the head a wide and swollen ap- 
pearance, are very largely developed. 

It will be remembered by many of our read- 
ers that this George Wilson was executed at 
White Plains, New York, July 26th, 1856, for 
the murder of Captain Palmer, of the schooner 
Eudora Imogene, after which he scuttled and 
sunk the vessel at City Island, in Long Island 
Sound. This occurred in the fall of 1855. 
As the mate has never been heard from, it is 
presumed he also was murdered. Wilson 
probably murdered his victims, when asleep, 
with a hatchet, and sunk the bodies, by 
means of weights; then robbed the vessel, 
scuttled, and sunk it. He was arrested in the 
act of escaping from the vessel by a boat from 
the shore. The body of the captain was found 
and identified some months after the murder, 
but that of the mate has not been recovered. 

Dr. Vatentine, the delineator of eccentric 
character, attracts much attention on the shelf. 
So many thousand people have laughed until 
they eried over his whimsiea! comicalities, that 
his face is known even in plaster to the great 
number of persons who throng our rooms. 

The phrenologist recognizes in the Doctor 
a very active, excitable, nervous man, having 


DR. VALENTINE. 


u large and active brain, keen, capacious in- 
tellect, an excellent memory, remarkable imi- 
tation and mirthfulness, a perception of the 
ludicrous and unique, quick and correct judg- 
ment of human character, and remarkable 
sympathy and friendship. Those who have 
never seen him personating character, nor 
read his published lectures, would hardly 
infer from his sober, genteel face that he could 
play the fool, the hypochondriac, or any other 
character which might be named, and not only 
utter the thoughts, but put on the face and pe- 
ouliar expression incident to the various char- 
acters described. 
Horace Mann. Among the most interest- 
ing busts in our cabinet is that of the emi- 
nent educator Horace Mann, late President of 
Antioch College, who did more for the present 
and future generation of America on the score 


of intellectual culture than any man now liv- 
ing. He died at Yellow Springs, Ohio, the seat 
of Antioch College, on the 2d of August, 1859. 
He was born in Franklin, Norfolk Co., Mass., 
May 4th, 1796. His father died when Horace 
was but thirteen years of age. Horace in- 
herited weak lungs from his father, who died 
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HORACE MANN. 


of consumption, and was often on the very 
threshold of the disease which early sent his 
father to the grave. This inherent weakness, 
accompanied by a high nervous temperament, 
and aggravated by a want of judicious phys- 
ical training in early life, gave him a sensitive- 
ness of organization which nothing but the 
most persistent self-restraint could have con- 
trolled, After graduation he was a tutor in 
Brown University in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. In 1821, he entered the law school of 
Litchfield. Conn., and was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar in 1823, and from that 
time forward business flowed in upon him 
abundantly. In 1837 he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
in which post he served until 1848. His labors 
in that capacity were great, but they brought 
forth a hundred-fold. Many of Mr. Mann’s 
reports have have been published in this coun- 
try and in England. his opinion on educa- 
tional matters was cited as authority in legis- 
lative bodies of the United States and in the 
British Parliament, and also copied in reviews 
and standard educational works. 

After the death of John Quincy Adams, in 
1848, Mr. Maun was elected as his successor 
in Congress. In September of 1852 Mr. Mann 
was chosen President of Antioch College, a 
new institution, situated at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Here he labored night and day, and 
literally died in the harness from over-exertion, 

The cause of education lost iis wisest coun- 
selor and its most efficient laborer when this 
great and good man was discharged from his 
earthly labors. His memory will be cherished 
and his opinions quoted for centuries. 

Joun Neat. occupies a place on the shelf. 
We have no engraving of the bust, but he is 
well known in literary circles as a man of fine 
talent and ability as a writer. 
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TO HARRY. 
ot Leona. 


In @ golden eve of summer, 
When fair state wore tn the sky, 
Aad the river, through the shadows, 
Like a spirit enndered by; 
Long, long we eal logether 
Beneath the locust tree, 
And like the ewoet south sighing, 
Came thy whirpered words to me! 
Aa full the alr of fragrance, 
Jn mat eve of long ago, 
Aaships that pall with spices, 
Prom bright letes to end fro; 
Tt bore the scent of rows, 
And thy cedars fragroney— 
Sweeter than pose op cedar 
Were thy whispered words to me! 
From the groen hil) crept a muff. 
Like the rush of far fonia, 
And the night bird sang his sorrow 
To the grey old birehen woods; 
Me song of lore sud longing 
Was went aa viola bo— 
Fraught with far richor muse 
Came thy whispered words to mia! 


| T gave thee falrest blossom, 


To thet starry night of June— 
T pove thee eryetal lilies, 
Yair as the lady moon; 
I gure thee jasming, lighted 
With lampa of Iwory— 
More than all brighinst blowems 
Werte thy whispored words to mw! 
Oh, lover of my girlhood! 
Io the bush of start eves 
We sit no more together 
Beneath the locust leaves; 


The flowers I gave aro withered, 
Flung to the wild winda free, 

And like a dying echo 
Come thy whispered words to me! 


Ab, me! the dreama we cherished, 
Traceless, have fled away, 

Like the roses of that summer, 
And the river's amber spray ; 

Darkly, cold seas arc sweeping 
Between my heart and thee, 

Tot at thought of thee I'm weeping— 
Thy words of love lo me! 


Conocrox, N. Y. 


—— — — 
A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME. 


On, where will bo the birds that sing, 
A hundred years to come? 

The flowers that now lu beauty spring, 
A hundred years to come? 

The rosy lip and lofty brow, 

‘The heart that beats $o gayly now? 

Oh, where wiil be love's beaming oye, 

Joy's pleasant smile, and sorro#’s sigh, 
A hundred years to come? 

Who'll press for gold this crowded aireet, 
A hundred years tu come? 

Who'll tread yon church with willing feet, 
A bundred years to come? 

Pale, trembling age end fiery youth, 


And ebildhood, with its brow of truth, 
The rich and poor, on lat d and tea, 
Where will the mighty miliiona be, 
A bundred years to come? 
We all within our graves shall sleep, 
A bundred years to come! 
No living roui for as shall weep, 
A hundred years to come! 
But other men our landa will till, 
And others then onr streets will AN; 
While ether birds will sing as gay, 
As bright the snnehine as to-day, 
A bandred years to come! 


Original from 
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PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF 
APPLES. 


BY L. A. ROBERTS. 


{AMERICAN INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY.) 


ALTHOUGH apple-trees are sometimes success- 
fully propagated by layers and cuttings, undoubt - 
edly the best method is from the seed, and the 
beat manner is as follows: 

Take the seeds from niece, fair apples, grown on 
thrifty trees, always preferring seedlings; wash 
them entirely free from the flesh of the fruit and 
dry them slowly, carefully. and thoroughly. The 
cleaning is conveniently done by first rubbing 
the core or pomice throu h a coarse sieve, and 
afterward macerating or stirring it in a vessel of 
water. when the pomice will float and can be 
akimmed off, while the good seeds vink. It is 
common to take ordinary pomice from a cider 
mill, but in so doing you are more likely to get 
seeds from poor frnit grown on unhealthy trees 
than from such as you would desire. 

Some persons plant the seed in the pomice with- 
out cleaning it; in such cases the seed is often 
destroyed by the malic acid of the fruit. 

It has been held that stocks raised from the 
seeds of crab-apples were more hardy than from 
those of cultivated fruit. While this is doubtful, 
it is certain that stocks from such seeds are al- 
most certain to be of slow growth, and to make 
but small trees. We can not, therefore, recom- 
mend their use. 


SEED-BENs, 


Prepare seed beds by trenching or plowing a 
soil of sandy loam, at least 18 inches de p; make 
it rich with well rotted manure, and under no 
oiroumstanoes uro raw or unfermented animal 
manure, for it will certainly breed insects, as well 
as destroy the young roots. Sow the seed, in the 
autumn, in drills from twelve to eighteen inches 
apart. Cover not more than one inch deep with 
finely pulverized soil. and spread a thin mulch 
of some light substance to keep the ground 
moist and p-event the weeds from growing. The 
seeds will commence coming up early in the spring, 
and continue to do so for several weeks. Seeds 
may be planted in the epring. in which case they 
mus: have beeu carefully kept through the winter 
in a slightly moist condition, This can be done 
by keepiug hem in a cool placa in boxes of sand 
just wet enouxh to koep the seeds fiom drying. 

The plants should not be al'owed to stand closer 
in the rows than one in about two and one half 
inches. Careful attention to them when quite 
young will save muoh future laber and insure a 


better growth. Weeds should not he allowed to. 


show themselves, and the ground sbould be kept 
mellow by frequent stirring, and moist by gentle 
watering, if necessary. 

When the young trees, generally designated es 
socks, have attained a diameter at the ground of 
about three o ghihs of an inch—which they sbould 
do in one year from plauting—they should be 
transplanted to the nursery. The transplanting 
may be done in the autumn or in the spring. It 
is sometimes well and necewary to let stooks re- 
main eighteen months in the sred bed to att in 
proper size for planting. Those that do not attain 
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that size in two years, may as well be rejected as 
worthless. 


THE NURSERY. 


Select for a nursery, ground that has not been 
previously uxed fur that purpose; a sandy loam, 
easily worked, is best. It should be level, or if in- 
clined the inclination shonld be slight, regular, 
and southerly. Thorough drainage is indispenss- 
ble. It should be sheltered from the bleak north 
and westerly winds of our northern winters by 
some natural barrier—s hill or a belt of trees. We 
shall not recommend that the eoil be very highly 
manured, or, at least, made much richer than the 
orchards into which the trees are to be finally set, 
as if it is, the trees, when planted out, are usually 
checked in their growth and make comparatively 
but little progress for two or tbree years. If you 
are not prepared to make your orchard rich, do 
not over-manure your nursery, end what you do 
pat on should be thoroughly mixed with the soil by 
trenching or plowing at least ten inches deep 


| fifteen would be still better, and the whole sub- 


soiled fifteen inches more. Avoid the use of ani- 
mal manure, 80 far as possible, using ashes, 
muck, we'l-decomposed leaf mold, bone - dust, and 


things of like nature instead. 


TRANSPLANTING. 


Transplant from seed-bed to nursery in the fall. 
Raise the plants from the seed-bed osrefally with 
a spade placed at suoh a distance and inserted so 
deep as to do as little injury to the roots as posai- 
ble. Prune off all small fibers; they will never 
work again, but decay and transmit disease to the 
tree. Cut the tap-root and all others that show 
an exclusively downward tendency, and prune off 
all broken or bruised roots with a smooth out. 
Open trenches running north and south, and suffi- 
ciently far apart to admit of easy culture with a 
cultivator or horse-hoe, without injuring the trees, 
say from three and a balf to four feet. Set the 
treea eighteen inches apart in the trenches; pnt 
the earth slowly and carefully about them that it 
may come in contact with all the roots; press it 
gently with the foot, using care not to displace the 
tree so as to make the row crooked. Set a trifle— 
say au inoh lower in the ground than they stood 
before, for the soil will set le about them. Cut 
back to a vigorous bud one foot above the ground. 

If the sks have made a good growth, they 
will be ready for budding in one year from trans- 
planting. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to note that when- 
ever care in oulture has produced improvement in 
fruit, seedlings from such fruit sometimes improve 
on their parentage and farnish us with something 
still better. But there is a strong tendency for 
them to return to their wild or native character. 

The chances for getting good fruit from seedlings 
are so few that from the earliest time of which we 
have horticultural knowledge, artificial methods 
for preserving and propagating varieties have been 
employed, among the principal of which are bud- 
ding and grafting. We prefer the former for sev- 
eral reasons, amoog which are: 

lst. It can be dove when we have more leisure 
than in epring, the time when most kinds of graft- 
ing must be attended to. Root grafting is an ex- 
ception, and has its advantages. 


2d. In grafting, we are obliged to use two or 
more buda on oue stock; in budding, only one. 
This, when propagating rare varieties, is some- 
times important. 

8d. If the firet operation does not fake or grow, 
we oan re-bud. Grafting, illy performed, spoils 
the stock. 

Ach. Budding can be done more expeditiously 
than grafting. 

5th. Root grafting can be done in winter, and 
consequently is not subject to the first objection ; 
but when scions of strong and rapidly-growing 
varieties are grafted on seedling stocks, they are 
very liable to burst the bark near the point of 
janction. 


BUDDING. 


The most successful mode of budding with 
which we are acquainted may be summed up as 
follows: 

Select a branch, the terminal bud of which is 
plump and full. Usually, at least two 
buds from each end thereof are imper- 
fectly developed. and should be reject- 
ed. Cut off the lea ves, leaving about 
half of the foot -s: alk attached to the 
branches (fig. 1). Holding the small end Pt: 
toward you, with a sbarp, thin. bladed 
knife, cut out the buds, leaving about 
halfan inch of bark above and below 
the eye, as the bud proper is teohni- 
cally oalled, cutting just deep enough 
to secure a little wood under the eye. 

It is not necessary to remove the wood 
from the bud in working the apple, al- 
though with some kinds of fruit-trees it I 
is important to do 80. 1 

The best budding- knife is a wall one, 
with a thio blade, round -i at the end, #16. 1 
around half of which the edge extends the re- 
mainder of the end, and an inch therefrom on the 
back being qnite thin. The lower one-third part 
of the blade is left dull, that the fore-fioger may 
clasp it. An old-fashioned Barlow knife, with 
the end properly ground into shape, makes a good 
budding-knife. A knife of this pattern was first 
exhibited at the Farmers’ Club of the Ameriean 
Institute, in 1859, by A 8. Faller, of Brooklyn. 
It has been very properly designated “Fuller's 
Budding Knife.” 

On the north side of the stock, four inches above 
the ground, make a horizontal incision through 
the bark, being careful not to cut into 
the wood of from a quarter to a half inch 
in length; frum the middle of this incis- 
ion make en incision of an inch down- 
ward, so that both incisions, taken to- 
gether, shall resemble the letter T (ôg. 
2). Without removing the knife, insert 
the back of the blade under the bark, 
and loosen it to the horizontal incision by 
an upward movement. Lift bark on 
the other side in the same way, using 
care not to injure the alburnum or sub- 
stance between the inner bark and the 
wood. Take hold of the foot-stalk of the leaf 
and insert the lower end of the bud you have 
prepared as above, under the bark at the opening 
formea by the junction of the incisions, and gently 
push it down to near the bottom. The bark above 
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the bud sbould now be cut so as to make an exact 
joint with tue upper part of the bor'sontal inei- 
sion, and the whole bound with threads of bass 
bark, woolen yarn, or some other soft material, 
so that every part of the bud ehall be covered ex- 


Fre. & 


cept the eye (figs. 8, 4,5, 6). The bud should be 
inserted on the north side of the stock to protect 
it and the young shoot from the direct rays of the 
mid-day sun. 


Fra. 4 Fra, 5. 
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Budding is usually most success- 
ful when done in August or Septem- 
ber. Just the proper time is when 
the terminal bud of the stock is 
about half formed. 

So soon as a union has been form- 
ed between stook and bud, which 
will be in about two weeks, the 
strings should be loosened, aud when 
the union is complete, usually in 
from three to four weeks, they 
should be removed altogether. In 
the ensuing spring the stock should 
be cut down to within six inches of 
the bud. To this remaining part 
the shoot from the bud may be tied 
as it grows. until it has become suf- 
ficiently wooded to sustain iteelf, 


Fra. T. 
when the stock should be out smooth diagonally 


downward from the place where the bud was in- 
serted (fig. 7). ` 


ROOT GRAFTING. 


Should it be desired to pursue this plan for prop- 
agation, it should be done before planting in the 
nursery, the trees should be taken up in the au- 
tumn, the tsp-roota cut off six inches below the 
top, and the bottom part thrown away. Grafts on 
the lower part will grow, but they will not make 
first-rate trees. 

Pack che stocks away, with the roots in sand, to 
keep them moist until such time as it is convenient 
to graft them. 

Procure scions of ripe wood, firm and fully me- 
tured, from thrifty, prodactive trees in the fail, 
before very cold weather, and keep them in sand 
or moes moist, but not wet, in a place too cool for 


the buds to swell, but do not allow them to 


freese. 

When ready to use them, cut the scions in pieces 
of two or three budseach. With one upward stroke 
of a sharp knife, cut the stock from the crown or 
point where the root and top juin at such an in- 

‘ olination that the length of the cut vill be about 
four times the diameter of the stock. Select a scion 
as near the sise of the stock as pomible, and out it 
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ward stroke (fig. 8). Pisce the two 
inclined surfaces togathor in such a 
way tbat the outer edge of the wood 
of each piece will oome in contact 


points as possible without regard to 
the external portions of the bark. 
Bind the parte firmly 
in this position with 
strips of paper on 
which grafting wax has 
been spread. 

A more perfect con- 
tact of the parts can. 
be obtained, and the 
ohancee of displace- 

Fic.8. ment lessened, by in- 
serting the knife across the ont of 
boch stock and scion and splitting 
them through the center (fig. 9—by 
an error in this engraving, it is 
made to look as if a piece were taken 
out of the wood, whereas it shows 
only a split) so far that their parts 
can be sprung apart and admit the 


Fra, 9. 
shorter end of each into the split thus made in the 


other (fig. 10). The edges of 
the wood should be adjusted, 
and the waxed paper applied 
as before (fig. 11). 

The best graftirg wax is 
made by melting together 
four pounds of rosin, two 
pounds of bees-war, and one 
and a half pounds of tallow. 
When thoroughly melted, 

pour it into water, and when 
1 cool enough to handle, work 
it thoroughly in the hands, 
remembering always that too 
much working won't injure 
it. The consistency of the 
wax is changed by the qun- 

Fre, 10. tity of tallow used. It is 
applied to paper or cloth with a brush, after hav- 
ing thoroughly worked as above described, and 
then re- melted. 

Every person should make his own wax, as, 
when improperly made, it does great injury to 
the trees. 

After having grafted as dercribed, the stocke 
sbould be replaced in sand. When the season is 
sufficiently advanced, they should be transplanted 
to the nursery in the same way as if directly frum 
the seed- bed. 

When trees in the nursery seem of feeble growth, 
or grow too luxuriantly from over-mauuring. they 
will be improved by being cut back one third of 
their growth, and it is sometimes advantageous to 
repeat this operation twice, and even three times. 
The first out rhould be downward from a strong, 
healthy bud; the second time it should be from a 
bud on the side of the tree opposite the one cut from 
before, in order to pres-rvea direct,upright growth. 

When the tree has attained the height at which 
you desire the main branches to start—say from 
four to six feet, it should be stopped by praning the 
ends, that from three to six lateral abvois may be 


developed. 
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at the same inotination with a down- | 
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Too mach care can not be had in the keoph 


and culrure of a nursery. Werds must be ke 
down and the ground kept mellow. 


As an example of the way a nursery should | 


kept. it gives us pleasure to r-fer to that of M 
with that of the other in as many 


Will‘am Reid, at Elisabeth, N. J., whose rule 
to “take time by the forelock.” He keeps 1 
weeds, not down, but away, by keeping t 
ground stirred so often they do not have a chan 
to get up. 

Annual top dressings of ashes, shell lime, muc 
road scrapings, leaf mold, are any of them ser 
iceable, and still better would be a compost 
the whole. 


THE ORCHARD. 


In looating an orchard, the first thing to whi: 
attention should be directed is the selection of 
Proper soil; for although some varieties of appl 
trees thrive well on all the different soils, from 
stiff, clayey loam to a coarse gravel. That whi 
seems best adapted to the fami y at large isa ric 
warm loam, with just enough sand to make 
easily worked on a gravelly sub soil. A tm 
loam is for the most part readily soluble in wate 
aud probably derives its name from its smoot! 
ness and softness. In this and more northern | 
calities, a southeastern exposure, with a gent 
slope, is best; next a southwestern; then south 
while further south, a more northerly aspect 
favorable. There are but few locations, if inde 
there be any, that would not be improved t 
thorough underdraining. 


Au analysis of the apple-fruit and wood shov 
that it contains a large proportion of potash, pod 
lime, and phosphoric acid It is well if a soil ca 
d foun! oontaioing these substances in a props 
condition to be taken up by the roots; if no 
they must be supplied by the application of suc 
manures as contain them. 

Too much care can not be taken to bring th 
ground in proper condition before transplan'in 
the trees from the nursery, and every dollar sper 
in thoroughly pulverizing and mixing the soil wi 
be paid back ten-fold. It is impossible to go te 
deep, for try your best, and roots will penetra’ 
beyond. 

The distance apart at which apple-trees shou! 
be planted, depends very much upon the variet. 
some being naturally of an upright growth. orhe 
more branching. It being desirable to keep a 
varieties go pruned as to grow so near the grour 
as possible, we should navor advise plan ing le: 
than twenty-five fret apart, and think thirt 
preferable. If, however, you are determined | 
have fruit and other crops in the same field, tl 
distance should be greater. We can not, howeve: 
recommend this plan. 

For setting in the orchard, select trees four c 
five years from the bud straight and thrifty. wit 
low bravches—say from four to five feet above th 
greund. At this age they should be from one an 
a half to two inches in diameter, and from six t 
eight feet high. Those trees that require s“ ve 
or eight years to attain this size, show, eithe 
from disease or neglect, too slow a growth, and ar 
worse than worthless. ` 

Transplanting on proper soil is best dov 
early in the fall, as the roota will get in place an 
commence growing in the winter, ready to giv 
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the tops a good supply of food in the spring. On 
wet, heavy soils, however, spring planting is pref- 
erable. 

Take the trees up carefully, in order te cut and 
bruise the roots as little as possible. Shelter them 
from wind and sun. Examine carefully every 

portion of the roots, remove all parts that are in 
any degree mutilated, and cut in others, always 
remembering to cut upward in such a manner 
that the incision will be on the lower side of the 
root, where it will be more likely to come in direct 
contact with the sail. If cut downward, the root- 
lets will not start so readily, and the ends will be 
very likely to decay in consequence of the water 
that rests on them as it settles. 

It is impossible to give definite directions as to 
shortening in the top. That it should be done to 
some extent seems evident, when we remember 
that the tree has been deprived of a portion of its 
roots, through which the top receives its suste- 
nance. Generally, then, first prune to bring the 
tree into proper shape; next, shorten the limbs to 
balance as near as may be the amount of root that 
has been removed, cutting most those shoots that 
have a decided upward tendency, for the larger 
the space of ground you can make the branches 
of an apple-tree cover, other things being equal, 
the larger will be your crop of fruit. 

The ground having been previously prepared, 

holes for the reception of the roots should be 
made, and let them be so large that there will be 
no cramping or crossing thereof that did not exist 
in the nursery, and the deepest at the outside; 
first, to invite the roots from the surface; second, 
that the earth may not sink away, take the center 
of the tree down till it shall be lower than some 
parts of the root adjacent. Put in the earth 
slowly and carefully, being sure that it touches 
every portion of all the roota, pressing down that 
which is on top firmly with the foot to fix it in its 
place. The tree should be planted at the same 
depth it atood in the nursery. 
Three stakes, to keep the tree in its place, 
should be planted at a distance of et least one foot 
from the tree, and equidistant from each other. 
The fastening should be of a material that will 
not chafe the bark, and be so loose as to allow a vi- 
bration of two inches in every direction. 

We desire to impress the idea that no matter 
how perfect may be the tree. or how well adapted 
and prepared the soil, carelessness in planting 
will more than balance theee advantages, and the 
orchard will prove a failure. 

Better pay a competent, careful man ten dollars 
an hour for doing the work properly than to have 
it done as it most usually is, for nothing. 

We have before noted our objection to oulti- 
vating other crops in orchards, and we do not be- 
lieve the highest success can be attained when 
this is done. We would have the whole field kept 
mellow by frequent plowing and horse-hosing, 
going deeper as you leave the trees. If any cropa 
are cultivated, preference should be given to roots 
and hoed crops. Wheat is injurious, and rye 
should never, under any circumstances, be al- 
lowed ; and never suffer a plow to come nearer 
than ten feet to the tree, under any consideration. 
Keep all weeds down for this distance by stirring 
the soil often with the fork and spade. 
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Tho practics of waiting trees, exoept perhaps scions shall come in direct contact, and withdraw 


for the firat year or two after planting, we look 
upon as a choice of evils made by those who are 
uawilling to cultivate properly. Mulching will 
inevitably engender insects that will injure the 
tree, and with proper culture, is not at all neces- 
sary. It is la saving of labor at the expense of 
the tree. 

From the first planting, the orchard requires 
the watchful eye of the cultivater, that it may be 
kept properly pruned. When is the best time to 
prune? has been well answered—whenever you 
see it necessary. In the spring, before the leaves 
start, here is more leisure, the bare branches bet- 
ter show their deformities, and encroaching limbs 
are more readily discovered. But whenever pruning 
is necessary, then prone, keeping in mind that 
the great object is to keep the limbs from coming 
in contact with each other to prevent too thick 
growth, to preserve a good shape to the tree, and 
to encourage a great spread thereof. 

All pruning should be done with a sharp knife, 
and the wound left as smooth as possible. With 
proper attention, it will never be necessary to re- 
move a limb with a greater diameter than one 
inch. As the properties of the soil are constantly 
being used, they must be as constantly returned 
by proper manuring. 

GRAFTING. 

When trees bear their first fruits, we are often 
disappointed therein, as it frequently happens 
that whereas we had expected the best varieties, 
we only find those that are entirely worthless. 
Carelessness in selecting the scion from which the 
buds are taken is the chief cause of this trouble. 
When this occurs, we have, to make the tree of 
any use, to resort to grafting. 


The physiological rules which govern propaga- ` 


ting by grafting are the same as in budding, 
namely, inserting on one tree or stock a portion 
of the wood, with a bud attached, of the variety 
desired, in such a manner that a perfect union 
will be formed between them. 

The manner in whieh grafting is usually per- 
formed on trees of any considerable size is known 
as cleft grafting. Cut the branches square across 
with a fine saw, and smooth them off with a sharp 
knife. They are then split down about two inches 
with a sharp knife driven with a hammer or 
mallet, and a wedge inserted to keep the cleft 
open (fig. 18). Take a scion with two or three 
buds, and cut the lower end in the form of a 
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Fre. 12, 
wedge, being careful to leave the edges smooth 


(fig. 12). Adjust the scion on the outer aide of 
the stock, so that the inner bark and stock of the 
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the wedge (fig. 14). Cover the end of the stock 
with grafting wax, allowing it to lep 
over the end about an inch. Rub it 
down smoothly, so as to make the joint 
between the scion and stock sir and 
water tight, and entirely cover the 
cleft in the stock. When the stock is 
of sufficient size, gay two inches, or 
more, in diameter, a scion may be in- 
serted on both sides (Ag. 15). The 
weaker one may be taken off after the 
first year. The highest branches chotmd be graft- 
ed first, and not more than one third, or, at most, 
one half, of the tree should be grafted at ane time, 
as some leaves are necessary to assimilate sap 

the sastenance of the tree. r. 
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HATRED: ITB LAWS AND USBS. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Extract from a sermon on the text, “ Ye that love the 
Lord, hate evil."—Pe. xevii. 10.] 
[CoNOLUDED FROM JULY NUMSES.] 


Witn this general explanation and state- 
ment of the Scripture truth, I proceed to make 
some points of application. 

1. This truth has an important bearing on 
the duty of parents in the rearing of their 
children. We are not to train our children to 
violent passions. We ecilajnly are not to 
teach them to be indiscriminate} their likes 
and dislikes. We are not to indulge? hem in 
what are called prejudices. We are not to 
encourage them in capricious irritations. 
And the way to prevent that whole brood of 
deplorable mischiefs, is to teach them how to 
discriminate between men and things, and 
abhor what is wrong and bad, and love what 
is right and good. We can not begin too early 
to give our children to understand that there 
should be an abrupt separation between things 
that are right and things that are wrong. 
Almost the truth, is quite a lie, and the child 
should be made to see this. Almost honorable, 
is mean. There is no such thing as almost in 
these qualities. Almost honest, is dishonest. 
Almost pure, is impure. And there ought to 
be fixed in the child’s mind the habit of draw- 
ing a distinct line of demarkation, on oue 
side of which should be evil, with hatreds, 
and disapprobations, and indignations, and on 
the other side of which should be good, with 
likes, strong, ardent, generous. It is vital to 
a child’s after life. There are some things 


about which a child ought to be made like a 


hair-trigger rifle, but about which many are 
like the old queen’s arms, that, after they were 
loaded, required au ox-team to pull them off, 


} and that, when they went off, knocked the 


man behind as far as the victim, kicking back- 
ward as powerfully as forward! If a man 
has no sensibility, no positive likes or dislikes, 
it is the hardest thing in the world for him to 
resent evil; and when he does resent it, he 
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does it with such @ want of discrimination as i 
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almost to destroy the benefit. The child 
should be trained so that a mere touch of evil 
would explode him. A child should be trained 
so that a shadow of temptation to lying should 
make the man who would tempt him feel as 
thongh the devil was in the air. A child 
should be taught to have the same feeling in 
respect to moral qualities that he has when he 
listens to stories of hobgoblins which make him 
scream with terror. From these he should be 
relieved; but toward temptation and things 
wicked he should be taught to feel the most 
positive revulsion, whenever they come into 
his presence. And it is easy to train him in 
that way. The common doctrine is, that it is 
wrong to get angry. The parent says, “ You 
must not get angry, my child.” But he does 
get angry, and the parent punishes him for 
getting angry, when he would have broken a 
divine injunction if he had not got angry. 
For it is a command of God, as plain as the 
Ten Commandments, “ Be angry, and sin not.“ 
The parent’s business wea to teach the child 
how to be angry without sinning; but instead 
of doing that, he whipped the child for being 
angry, when it would have violated a law of 
God if it had not been angry. It was the pa- 
rent that ought to have been whipped, and not 
the child. A child’s anger is a witness of 
God's law about that thing, and you ought to 
train your children accordingly. If a child, 
seeing a large boy misuse a smaller one, 
throws himself between them, and with blows 
repels the injustice, is he to be censured? Is 
his abhorrence of tyranny and meanness to be 
couuted a wrong, on the supposition that it is 
contrary 40 the spirit of the Gospel? Then 
there is no justice in the eternal Throne, nor 
in nature. Then God’s voice in the human 
soul is a false witness. It is not so. But a 
child that gets angry because its selfishness is 
crossed, ought to be whipped. A child that 
gets angry because just and lawful authority 
is exercised temperately over it, ought to be 
whipped. A child that does not get angry 
when it is tempted to lie, ought to be whipped. 
And our business is to train our children to 
know how to use their artillery—where to 
thander and where to sunshine. If we do 
this, we shall bring up men that will be hard 
to make baskets out of. Most men are not 
much better than bits of willow, they are so 
limber. They are like splints. Here is a 
politician, that gathers up all the men in the 
neighborhood. He looks at the minister, the 
deacons, the class-leaders, and the principal 
merehants, and says, “I want to carry off 
some of that plunder, and I want a basket to 
cerry it in.“ So he takes the minister (who 


makes no resistance, on the principle that he 
does not meddle with secular things), and the 
pliable deacons, and class-leaders, and mer- 
chants, and works them up into a basket, and 
puts in the plunder, and walks off with them; 
and the whole community are made to be his 
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servants! Now, I tell you, if men were 
trained from childhood to know what is right. 
and love that, and to know what is wrong, and 
hate that, you could not make willow baskets 
out of them; you could not make compromizers 
of them 

The American people are sturdy enough in 
matters that pertain to money and property ; 
bat iake them on a question of the publio 
good, on a question of moral principle, on a 
question that is invisible to the natural eye, 
but visible to the eye of faith; take them on 
any of these great questions which may be 
called God’s providences and decrees, but 

-which the world calis isms (for God's invisible 
decrees are what men mean by isms)—take 
them on these questions, and they are as plas- 
tie, and pliable, and weavable as thread, and 
yarn, and splints, and willows. 

2. The most dangerous course for ordinary 
people is that in which, under the influence of 
latent sympathy or bias of interest, they begin 
to analyze, reason upon, weigh and consider, the 
grounds of moral condact which they have been 
taught to regard as good or bad. Somebody 
must be chemist. Somebody ought to search 
into the nature of salt, and pepper, and tea, 
and coffee. But what would you think of a 
man that should have his alembic on one side 
of him at table, and refuse to eat any food 
until he had made a chemical analysis of it? 
The various kinds of food have been analyzed 
ones for everybody; and a sensible man, when 
he takes his meals, does not trouble himself to 
go through the process of analyzing them 
again. We do not have to take a dead man’s 
body and dissect it when we want to know 
where the different parts of our material or- 
ganization are located. We take a book on 
physiology, which is the result of a careful 
examination of the whole physical system, and 
learn that such a muscle is there, and such a 
bone is there, and such a nerve is there, and 
such a vein is there. And there ought, in 
morals, to be disseotors and analysts to study 
into these things. They should be men who 
are competent to do the work well. They 
should have a special training forit. Itis not 
every man that can analyze himself, or the 
reasons of his conduct. There ought to be 
men whose business it should be to observe 
human nature, and inquire into the causes of 
men’s actions. There ought to be men to 
whom should be assigned the duty of taking 
the great truths of the Gospel and carrying 
them into life, and applying them to every- 
day affairs. But, because men are free, be- 
cause thought ought to be, many people say, 
“Do you preach against our thinking? Do 
you mean to say that we must pin our faith on 
a minister's sleeve?“ No, I do not mean that; 
but I mean that there are things about which, 
unless you have had special training with ref- 
erence to them, you are not competent, unaided, 
to form conclusions. 
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A man sits down, and says to himself, 
“ There is A.; he is worth a million of dollars, 
and he may go down into Wall Street, and get 
money on such a pretense: now what ia the 
difference between his getting money ou that 
pretenso, and my making a pretense on which 
to get money of my employer? What is the 
reason that I can not chouse a little as well as 
be? So the man begins to think and see if 
he can not analyze the grounds and reasons on 
which dishonesty is honesty. He has a bias, 
a temptation, toward dishonesty, and he rea- 
sons with himself as to how far the line be- 
tween that and honesty will permit him to go. 
He endeavors to ascertain how near a person 
ean go to that line and not toueh it. I tell 
you, this habit of trying to bring right as near 
as you can to wrong; this habit of attempting 
to show that wrong may work so that by-aud- 
by it shall become right—this habit, under the 
bies of strong temptation, and when the feel- 
ings and interests tend to carry one against the 
right, or toward the wrong, is one of the most 
dangerous habits that a man can form. You 
are tampering with your own safety when you 
undertake any such analysis. There ought to 
be in a man a spirit that shall lead him to wish 
to go away from dishonesty, and toward hon- 
esty and rectitude. A man’s fear should be 
lest he should go at all in the direction of evil. 
The question with every man should be, not, 
How near can I go to evil? but, How far may 
I, in the discharge of my duty, keep away from 
it? Avoid the very appearance of evil. Per- 
sons who enter into casuistical arguments on 
these questions, are in the snare of the devil, 
oftentimes. 

3. A man that has come to that condition in 
which evil no longer strikes him with revul- 
sion, not oniy is in danger of being corrupted, 
but, in many respects, is already corrupted. 
When you fire a pistol off in the street, and 
you see a man that does not hear it, you say, 
“That man has lost his hearing.” If you 
hold an object before a man’s eyes, and he can 
not see it, you say, He has lost his sight.” 
And when a man does not distinguish the 
moral qualities of things, he has lost the use 
of his moral senses. 

When this arises from auch a general ac- 
quaintance with the ways of the world as men 
are apt to get, it is both subtile and dangerous. 
When we come out of the household, and into 
public life, we are apt to carry with us rigor- 
ous ideas of what is honorable and just; but 
as we progress, we find a sad change in the 
atmosphere. Men that are mixed wy with 
public affairs much, come soon to fell that 
there is very little equity, very little pretense 
of absolute goodness, in the world; and it has 
come to be a common expression, Every man 
has his price.“ It is understood that every 
man can be influenced in some way. Multi- 
tudes have the impression that all men are 
vineible in the presence of some motives. ; 
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They think that there is no man that ean not, 
by one thing or another, be led to do evil. 
Their only surprise is that @ man should 
refuse to be overcome by a sufficient tempta- 
tion. I have known cases where men resisted 
evil when it was presented to them, and the 
tempter said, Ah! not enough? What do 
you want, then?“ He took it for granted that 
any man could be enticed into evil. It did not 
even dawn upon his mind that there was such 
a thing as a man that could not be tempted to 
wrong. He supposed that it was merely a 
question of degree of motive. You shall hear 
men say, I offered him a thousand dollars, 
and he resisted me with scorn: I suppose I 
ought to ba ve offered him five thousand ;”? or, 
CI offered him an office, and he would not 
listen to me: I suppose Í did not offer him an 
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office high enough; or, I offered him a 


favor, and he was ro full of favors that he did 
not want any more: I suppose | ought to have 
offered his friends a favor.” It is most piti- 
able that there should be such an impression 
of the universal temptableness of men. 

Men that consort with bad men, or with men 
under temptations and trials, come at last to 
think that doing had is not so bad after all; 
that acting from pride and selfishness, and 
leaning here and there to wrong things, is only 
human. There are many people who love to 
quote the maxim, To err is human.” They 
seem to think it is glorious, and they make it 
an excuse for all the base things of which evil 
men are guilty. Does a man pledge his word, 
and break it? Ah!" they say, to err is 
human.” Does a man defraud his neighbor ? 
& Well, to err is human!“ Does a man as- 
sassinate a fellow-creature? To err is hu- 
man!” They look upon all manner of dirty, 
mean, wicked things that are done in public 
affairs with the greatest complacency. Why, 
the sky of a man's mind ought to be full of 
clouds as dark as perdition when such things 
are done. Every man should always have a 
bolt ready to launch at foul wickedness where- 
ever and in whatever form it may appear. 
There ia no insult that a man can offer you 
greater than to suppose that you do not abhor 
wickedness, and to come to tell you wicked 
things, and sniff and snicker as if he thought 
you would take pleasure in them. 

There is an art, you know, in being infernal. 
A vulgar, wicked man, that goes splash into 
wickedness, is to be despised ; not for his wick- 
edness, but because it is blundering, maladroit 
wickedness; but the man that studies wicked- 
ness, and knows how to be wieked exquisitely, 
is a splendid fellow! There is something 


admirable about wickedness in such a one. 
There is such a thing as recognizing the 
temptableness of your fellow-men, and yet 
maintaining intact and uncorrupt your own 
sense of what ia mght aud what is wrong, and 
your own feeling of love for that which is hon · 
orable and true, and your abhorrence for every 
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manifestation of the opposite qualities. It was 
this, signally, that made Washington what he 
was. After the whole long career of his life, 
after he had passed through innumerable 
temptations and besetments, his mind seemed 
to be as well balanced as a compass. The 
needle of his judgment always pointed directly 
toward the pole-star of truth and rectitude. 

Where men’s duty calls them to mingle with 
wicked men, in jails, and penitentiaries, and 
courts, and hospitale, or in the lower walks of 
soeiety, they are liable to be corrupted. Fa- 
miliarity with evil, without training to keep 
up moral sensibility, leads to callousness and 
insensibility. The habit of seeing and excus- 
ing wickedness, at last lowera the whole tone 
of men’s moral judgment. They become 
almost apologizers of wickedness under a pro- 
tense of benevolence. Generally, the greater 
part of what is called charity is lying. and the 
rest ia apologizing for wickedness. Here is a 
man that has been defrauding his neighbor, 
and I break out in some severe remark, censur- 
ing the act, and one of these excessively 
benevolent men, standing by, says. Oh, stop; 
you do not consider his circumstances: how 
would you feel if you were in his place?“ 
How would I feel? If I felt toward myself as 
I feel toward him, I should feel as though I 
ought tohe hung! And when my moral sense 
pronounces sentence, and the doom of a culprit, 
against such a man, it is no charity that stops 
me, and says, You ought to smooth it off, and 
edge it down, and withhold these strong feel- 
ings.” They are thé things that save men. 
It is in the power of men to make wickedness 
hateful, by the blazing mark that indignation 
puts upon it. And when those that should be 
moral judges and teachers fail to scar and dis- 
figure the face of wrong, we are obliged to go 
out into the world to do the work that the 
Gospel ought to have done for us. Instead of 
its being charity and kindness and benevolence 
to smooth these things off, it is wrong. For, 
depend upon it, charity always begins in truth, 
and never in a lie. When a man has done a 
wicked thing, it is never charitable to say, 
Perhaps he did not.“ When a man has done 
a mean thing, it is not charitable to say, 
“Well, yes, it was mean; but thea—.” 
That but then is a gate of hell. Hell has three 
or four gates: but is one, and if is another: 
and either one of them is large enough to take 
in a whole platoon! I know I ought to be 
honest, but—; I know that lying is wicked, 
but then—; I know that virtue is esteemed, 
if—! But and if are to a man’s conscience 
what a knife is to his throat. 

When men are in professions, in business, 
in all the various relations of industrial affairs, 
they frequently eome to regard some of the 
evils of society as almost permissible, or, at 
any rate, as inevitable; and they cease to make 
war against them, and tend to compromise 
with and hush them up, or to excuse them by 
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soft persuasive logio. And by as much as 
they do this, by juat so much they take away 
God's witness against wickedness, and by so 
much they need to cultivate the spirit of the 
text, and learn to hate evil. 

Now, evil is to be hated if it is not so big as 
the point of your finger. If itisina bargain, 
it is to be hated as much as though it were on 
athrone. If it is in an excursion of pleasure, 
it is to be hated as much as though it were in 
legislation. Everything mean, or cruel, or 
unjust, or wrong in any shape, a man should 
recognize as counterfeit. If you go to the 
Metropolitan Bank, and hand the teller a roll 
of bills, one of which is counterfeit, in looking 
them over he will throw off the good ones till 
he comes to that, and that he will cast aside. 
In God's bank, all little vices, all little warp- 
ings in business aud pleasure, and all little 
compliances of elegant living, are condemned 
as counterfeit; and they should be looked 
upon and treated as counterfeit by us. 

A young man that does not rebound at these 
things, a young man that oau say. When I 
first came to the city, three or four years ago, 
l was in perpetual distemperature on account 
of trifling things that I supposed were wicked ; 
but they do not trouble me now, since I have 
come to understand the world better,” is far 
along in corruption. By “the world, he 
means the world, the flesh, the devil, and par- 
ticularly the last. He has come to understand 
these so well that he can see all sorta of de- 
moralizing, vermiuous faults without being 
disturbed by them. You are not in much 
danger of putting your arms about lion faulta, 
that eat men right up, with a roar and a smack. 
You are not in much danger of going where 
you will be devoured by alligator faults. You 
are not in much danger of running into the hug 
of great black-bear faulte. But there are hun- 
dreds of little faults, faults that oreep and 
crawl over a man, faults that do not roar nor 
scratch, but that bite and suck—there are 
hundreds of such faults that you are in danger 
of being consumed by. A man in this respect 
may be like King Herod, who was eaten up by 
wirme. When you can say, ‘I do not think 
about these things as I used to, wo in you! 
When you can see evil and not hate it, wo is 
yoa! When you do not feel any more revul- 
sion and resiatance in the presence of evil, wo, 
wo is you ! 

In closing, let me answer one or two ques- 
tions that very likely have arisen in the minds 
of some of you. The first is, Are you not, 
when you thus advocate the duty of hating, in 
danger of traversing the truth that we ought 
to love men? Can aman carry out the doc- 
trine that you have been preaching, and not 
hate men? Well, you ought to hate men 
sometimes: not always, not often, but some- 
times. Where a man puts himself, by his 
conduct, in such a position that he represents 
an evil, so that you can not separate one from 
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the other, so that you are obliged to take the 
man for the evil, then you ought to hate him. 
Generally speaking, we can separate a man’s 
conduct from the man himself. Looking at 
the wrong that he has committed, we can say 
“ That did not represent his life. He perform- 
ed the aot under the stress of temptation. 
There are other faculties in his being than 
those which led him into evil. He is to live 
forever, and there is more of him than is ap- 
parent to the external vision. I hate his faults, 
and, so far as he was in that fault, I hate him, 
but farther than that I aympathize with him, 
and would help him. There is no way in 
which we can help a man so much as by 
hating the evil that threatens him. There is 
nothing that makes a child feel how dangerous 
wickedness is so much as the mother’s fear and 
horror of it, and the alacrity with which her 
love snatches the child from it. When men 
do wrong, we are not obliged to hate them, 
always, because they are doing wrong; but it 
is our duty to hate wrong, and to so snatch them 
away from it, that they shall he impressed 
with its danger. But now and then you find 
a man that represents evil. 

Preaching. you know, never ought to be 
personal ; if it was, somebody would feel bad ; 
and you know that to make meu feel bad 
violates benevolence! We ought to make 
them feel good, so as to be benevolent! But 
suppose there was in Oregon, where it is now 
widerness, a city of about eight hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants; and suppose there was a 
mayor in that city; and suppose that mayor 
identified himself with prostitutes, and rum- 
drinkera, and gamblers, and auction-thieves, 
and seoundrels of every description, and made 
their interests his, and his theirs, and would 
not be separated from them, until he was 
their representative man, and from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot was a walk- 
ing epitome and symbol of abominable wicked- 
ness, I think you might hate that man! By 
the same authority by which the Apocalyptic 
writer, even the loving John, called upon the 
heavens and the holy apostles and prophets to 
rejoice over the overwhelming dismay and 
downfall of Babylon—by that same authority 
I declare that when a man makes himself part 
and parcel of wickedness, til! he is identified 
with it, and represents it, for the sake of your 
own soul, for the sake of your fellow-men, and 
for tbe sake of God himself, you must stand 
against that man, and abhor him. If hewill 
turn from bis iniquity, then tùrn from your 
abhorrence; but as long as he persists in it, 
you do as God does. For, though he is a God 
“merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, tranegression, 
and sin,“ yet he is a God “that will by no 
means clear the guilty.” There is a reserved 
indignation at the bottom. 

It may be asked, Will not such a disposi- 
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tion of hatred traverse the disposition of kind- 
ness? Will not men be tempted to exercise 
this quality to excess?“ No; you ean not 
exereise it to excess, It is unregulated anger 
that is wicked. Anger for the sake of selfish- 
ness and pride, without regard to moral 
quality, is wicked. But anger toward evil, 
because it is evil, is right. Anger that works 
with God, and toward God, because it is in- 
spired by God, is right. You are not in danger 
of having too much of that hatred which eon- 
sists in lifting your temper up into that sphere 
of sentiment where you can be angry and sin 
not. I do not need to dissuade you from 
excess in that direction. The dissuasion 
should be the other way. Discriminate. Be 
careful that you do not indulge in passion, and 
call that indignation. Be careful that you do 
not indulge in cruel anger, and excuse your- 
self by saying. The Bible tells me to he 
angry.” See to it that your force-giving feel- 
ings are subordinate to your moral sentjments, 
and that they work toward that which God 
works toward. Love that which God loves, 
and hate that which he hates. Ye that fear 
the Lord, hate evil.“ If you are going to walk 
with Christ, you must have the spirit of 
Christ; and he loves, no man can tell how 
much. Study it, ye philosopher; write it, ye 
poet; descant upon it, ye orator; let the age 
roll on the theme, and evolve all the wondreus 
lore of love, and still the apostle’s deolaration 
is true, that you can not reach nor comprebend 
the height, and depth, aud length, and breadth 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus. And you 
must walk in the spirit of this love. Bat God 
abhors iniquity. It is said that his anger 
burns in the lowest hell. We can not in- 
terpret this mystic sentence. We can not 
know what is the fierceness of the indignation 
of the soul of God when it flames out against 
meanness, and untruth, and injustice, and 
wickedness. But if you love the Lord, you 
must partake of this spirit. You must have 
some of both of these divine elements of love 
and hate, though you can not have the full 
measure of either. They are apparently dis- 
cordant, but they are perfectly consistent, one 
with the other; and you must reconcile them 
in the harmony of a Christian life. 


——— — 


GUANO BIRDS THOUSANDS OF 
YEARS OLDER THAN MAN. 


Tax Paris correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post remarks : 

M. Boussingault has presented to the Acad- 
emy of Science an interesting paper on this 
valuable manure, from which we learn that 
deposiis of guano extend from the second to 
the twenty-first degree of south latitude along 
the coast of Peru. Those which lie beyond 
these limits are much poorer in ammoniacal 
compounds than the former, and are, therefore, 
less valuable as manure. Guano is generally 
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found deposited on small promontories or cliffs. 
It fills up crevices, and is to be found where- 
ever birds seek shelter. The rocks of this part 
of the coast consist of granite, gneiss, sienite, 
and porphyritic sienite. The guano which 
covers them generally exists in horizontal 
layers, but sometimes the latter have a strong 
inclination, as at Chipano, for instance, where 
they are nearly vertical. The guano deposits 
are generally covered with an agglomeration 
of sand and saline substances, called caliche, 
which the laborers remove before beginning 
their attacks on the guano. 

In some places, as at Pabellou di Pica and 
Punta Grande, the deposits lie under a mass of 
sand descended from the “ neighboring mount- 
ains, on which subject De Rivero makes an 
extremely curious observation, viz.: that at 
the places above-mentioned the lowest guano 
deposits are covered with a stratum of old 
alluvial soil; then comes another layer of 
guano, and then a stratum of modern alluvial 
soil. To understand the importance of this 
fact, it must be borne in mind tbat the age of 
modern alluvions does not extend beyond his- 
toric times, whereas old alluvions date from 
the period immediately preceding that at 
which man first began to inhabit the earth; so 
that the guanaes, or cormorants, and other 
allied birds, which deposit guano, must have 
existed thousands of years before man, seeing 
that the lower layer of guano is sometimes 
from fifieen to twenty yards in depth, while 
the old alluvial crust above it has a thickness 
of upward of three yards. 

To explain the immense accumulation of 
guano in these regions, M. Boussingault ob- 
serves that there has been a combination of 
circumstances highly favorable to its produc- 
tion and preservation; among which are to be 
reckoned a dry climate, a ground presenting a 
vast number of chinks, fissures, and caverns, 
where the birds can rest, Jay their eggs and 
hatch them, without being disturbed by the 
strong breezes from the routh, and, lastly, 
abundance of food suited to them. Nowhere 
else are fish so abundant as on this coast, 
where whole shoals are often cast upon the 
shore, eveu in fine weather. Antonio di Ulloa 
states that anchovies, especially, are in such 
abundance here as to defy description, and 
gives a graphic account of the manner in which 
their numbers are diminished by the myriads 
of guanas which are sometimes seen flying in 
countless flocks, intercepting the sun’s rays 
like clouds, and darting into the sea to catch 
their prey. According to M. Boussingault’s 
calculation, 100 kilogrammes (the kilo is equal 


to two and one half pounds) of guano contain 
the nitrogen of 600 kilogrammes of sea-fish, 
and as the guano depoxits, before they began 
to be worked. contained 378,000,000 of metri- 
cal quintals (the guintal metrique is 1 ewt. 3 
qrs. 24 Ibs. 8 oz) of gnano, the birds must 
have consumed 2,266,000,000 of quintals of 
fish. 
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DOUBLE NAMBS. 


Ir frequently happens that certain States 
and cities, instead of being referred to by their 
proper names, are indicated in some other 
way. Thus we have: 

Massachusetts—the Bay State.“ 

New Vork — the Empire State.” 

New Hampshire—the “ Granite State.“ 

Vermont—the “ Green Mountain State.” 

Connecticut—the “ Land of Steady Habits.” 

Pennsylvania—the “ Keystone State.” 

Virginia— the Old Dominion.” 

South Carolina—the “ Palmetto State.” 

Ohio—the “ Buckeye State.” 

Indiana—the “ Hoosier State.” 

Illinois—the “ Sucker State.“ 

Wisconsin—the Badger State.“ 

Michigan—the Wolverine State.“ 

Iowa— the Hawkeye State.’ 

California—the “ Golden State.” 

So also we have: 

New York City—“ Gotham, the Metrop- 
olis of America,” the Commercial Empori- 
um, and Manhattan.” 

Boston—the Modern Athens.” 

Philadelphia — the Quaker City.“ 

Brooklyn —“ City of Churches.“ 

Baltimore the Monumental City.“ 

New Orleans —the Crescent City. 

Cleveland—the Forest City.“ 

New Haven —the Elm City.“ 

Cineinnati- the Queen City.“ 

Madison—the Lake City.“ 

Pittsburg—the “ Iron City.“ 

Springfield — City of Fountains 
Hedges.“ 

Lowell the City of Spindles.” 

Washington— City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances.” 

We speak of men : 

Daniel Webster—the “ Godlike.” 

John Quincy Adams—the “Old Man Elo- 
quent.“ 

Thomas H. Benton“ Old Bullion.” 

Gen. Jackson“ Old Hickory.“ 

Martin Van Buren —“ The Magician.“ 

Napoleon —“ The Man of Destiny.“ 

Wendell Phillipe“ The Silver-Tongued.” 

Stephen A. Douglas— The Little Giant.“ 

Abraham Lincoln—‘ The Rail Splitter.” 

— Poe 


Femate Mrpical. CoLLTOE or PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—We learn by the circular of this ex- 
cellent institution, that the thirteenth annual 
session will commence October 15, 1862, and 
continue five months. The college has been 
removed from 627 Arch Street and located near 
the New Hospital and Girard College, Phila- 
delphia. We know the institution and several 
members of the faculty, and take pleasure in 
speaking of them with cordial commendation. 
There are in the faculty at least three women 
who are well qualified by study and experi- 
ence to instruct others in medical science. 


and 


Information and circulars may be obtained by 
addressing Ann Preston, M.D., Cor. Secretary, 
316 Marshal! Street, or Edwin Fussell, M.D., 
Dean, 910 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


— ⏑ —— 
TAPER-WOR N. 


Eprroꝝ or PRRTNOLOOICAI. Journat—As I 
saw a piece about tape-worms in a previous 
number of the PXRNOLOSICAL Journat, I 
thought I would give you my experience of 
one. Last summer I became aware that I had 
a tape-worm, by its throwing off pieces. They 
continued to come away until cold weather 
commenced, and then ceased. I presume I can 
safely say that one hundred feet came away in 
that time—say five months. I saw that ar- 
ticle in your JourNaL a few months ago, but 
did not then know whether I stil] had the worm 
or not. A few weeks ago he commenced to 
throw off pieces again. I prepared pumpkin- 
seeds according to the directions in the Jour- 
NAL. I ate no dinner nor supper, and at 
twelve o'clock at night [ took a large dose of 
the pumpkin-seed tea; next morning I took 
four pills, and in about an hour after the tape- 
worm came away alive. He measured twenty 
feet, but had no head on. Whether it tore off 
and came away, or whether it stayed, I know 
not. It was no larger than the point of a pin 
at one end. I preserved it in alcohol. Many 
persons looked at it and were astonished. You 
may publish this if you want to. 

June Brå, 1868 


— — 
OUR KIND OF READBRB. 


[It does an editor more good to read the cordial and sin- 
cere apprectation of a constant reader than five times the 
Price of his periodical. We fancy that the readers of this 
Journa. devour its contents with a keen relish and sharp 
discrimination, for there are fow articles from whieh wedo 
not hear by way of oriticism or approval} 

Eps. Paren. Journat—Esteemed Friends: 
There is no publication in this wide world, 
within my knowledge, that I should be the 
least tempted to exchange for the Pureno- 
LocicaL Journat. I love, above ail other 
reading matter, to peruse its contents from 
month to month; none other seems such sweet 
food for the mind, tur: its pages over where 
you will. I declare its contents never grow 
old to a reader of careful thought. I, myself, 
but a few weeks ago, had the pleasure of turn- 
ing again to the volumes of 1860 and 1861, 
and was perfectly delighted to find [ possessed 
such & repository of invaluable truths calcu- 
lated to raise the human mind to a higher 
standard of morality and superior physical 
development. Were its glowing gems of truth 
only grasped at as greedily as poisouous novels 
are, then a wider class of people would be 
guided to a higher plane of character and a 
higher order of happiness than they have yet 
attained. 

While the Journat maintains its present 
high position of entertainment and knowledge, 
and while I ean procure the small sum re- 
quired, please consider me a life-long subscrib- 
er. I can hardly wait from month to month 
for its most welcome face. W. E. J. 


HARMONY OF PHRENOLOGY AND 
” THE BIBLE. 


Every friend of Phrenology will be glad to 
learn that we have published, in pamphlet 
form, The Harmony of Phrenology and the 
Bible,“ embracing the names and definitions of 
all the organs, with numerous Scripture quo- 
tations showing the recognition of each phre- 
nological faculty, with permission for its right 
use, exhortations for its culture when weak, 
and threatenings against its excessive exercise 
when too strong or active. We trust all who 
have held back from accepting Phrenology be- 
cause it has sometimes been accused of being 
inconsistent with the Bible, will find in this 
publication cause to admire the beautiful har- 
mony existing between God’s works in the 
organization of the human mind and his re- 
vealed Word. We never supposed there was any 
conflict between the sacred Scriptures and the 
science of the mind as revealed by Phrenology, 
hence the preparation and publication of this 
vindication of the science in this regard has 
been to us a labor of love. It embraces a 
description of the Temperaments, with illus- 
trations ; a chapter on the Human Skull and 
Brain, with engravings, and a statement of the 
developments requisite for particular pursuits. 

“The Harmony of Phrenology and the 
Bible” will be sent free by mail for a Dime; 
or, if postage-stamps be sent, taree reds and 
a blue will secure it. A million copies should 
be sold. Persons who buy by the dozen, hun- 
dred, or thousand, to sell again, will obtain a 
liberal discount. Let the orders be sent in at 
once for single copies or by the large quantity 
“3 reds and a blue“ will secure a prepaid 
copy by the first mail. 


To Correspondents. 


E. W. T.— I. How would you reconcile theolog- 
ical and other differences among the people by the ald of 

hrenology ? 

Ans. The chief reason why men differ in their theolog- 
ical opinions is, that those who have made theology, which 
is only another name for mental philosophy in tts rela- 
tions to God, have differed in their mental organizations. 

John Calvin had a firm and unflinching nature, large 
Self-Esteem. Firmness, Conacientiousness, and Cauilous- 
nem, with large Veneration. Ia reading the Bible and 
endeavoring to learn what was the will of God concerning 
man, be would inatinctively seize upon those passages 
which indicate sovereignty, power, duty, and justice, and 
this would constitute the center and leading peculiarity of 
bis theology. 

Jobn Wesley, differently organized from John Calvin, 
having a predominance of Benevolence over Firmness 
and Belf-Esteem, If not over Veneration and Conscien- 
fousness, and having, moreover, a very delicate and sas- 
ooptible temperament, he would in turn naturally gather 
around himeelfall those passages of Scripture which speak 
of the mercy, the sympatby, and the fatherhood of God. 
He would appreciate less the sovereignty, dignity, maj- 
esty, and unbending justice of God than John Calv.a 
would; acd, as a consequence, men having oryanizalions 
liko Wesley would Le apt to adopt his theories of the Di- 
vine goverament; and those having organizations like 
Calvin, or approximating to it, would see the truth in his 
doctrines more tban in those of Wesley, and become be- 
lievers in his teachings, and be fed and encouraged by 
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them. If we may be allowed to iitustrate, without being 
falsely charged with infidelity, we will refer to the hea- 
then world. In early times, when the race was in a state 
of barbarism, the elements of the religious sentiment 
struggled for activity, and those men, without the light of 
Christianity, fashioned to themselves a theology. One 
class of men readily recognized Mars as a ft god for ado- 
ration; being warlike themselves, they endowed thelr 
delty with warlike qualities; men of bacchanalian ten- 
dency must have Bacchus for a god; those who were 
disposed to trade, bargain, cheat, and steal would worship 
Mercury. Venus bad its devotees, and those who had a 
predominance of intellect would worahip Jove. If asked, 
therefore, to harmonize the theology of pagens, we should 
endeavor to instruct them in a true mental philosophy, 
and show them that a perfect organization should appre- 
ciato all those qualities which thelr theologies embodied in 
thelr several goda; and though our explanation might 
teach them that a single God should have wisdom, power, 
and goodness, and that It was not necessary to have a 
dozen deities, we might thus do away with many of thelr 
notions, or, rather, concentrate them upon one central 
deity, and than disturb thelr theologies without in any 
manner destroying trath. 

In the Christian world, if there were a true mental 
philosophy, and religious bigotry and intolerance could be 
for a moment laid aside, persons could see enough of good 
im any Christian denomination to awaken thelr respect, 
and, probably, enough that could be reformed to make it 
worth while to lop off or drop out of its category some of 
its teachings. We are far from supposing that ell men, 
with their present mental organizations, could be brought 
into one form of worship until essential modifications had 
taken pleco in their dispositions. Men in whom Venera- 
tion and Order predominate are adapted to the Episcopa- 
lian order; others, of a different tone of mind and devel- 
opment, would find themselves fed and strengthened in 
other denominations, It may be that, when men become 
more harmoniona in their organizations, a religions faith 
and practice will be established which will enable the 
Preshyterian, the Episcopalian, the Methodist, and the 
Baptist to harmonize on one platform; and, until that 
harmony of mental development takes place, it would be 
far better for the world that each denomination should 
take its own course and act Independently. 

a iMustration for 
reba bes ede ge . Compare and 

Ans. The symbol for Ideality exhibits an artist with hie 
easel, and a picturo partly painted. It also shows a pallet 
and s harp at bis right hand. This is designed to Ins- 
trate art, or that with which Ideality has much to do. 
Comparison ls Ulustrated by a chemist at his laboratory, 
supposed to be making aualyses, or by means of chemical 
scienco discriminating and ascertaining the difference 
between one thing and another. This is doubtless an 
obscure illustration. 

The bony ridge, surrounding the organ of Eventuality, 
leaving a depression where that organ Ia situated, is not de- 
scribed by you with sufficient accuracy to enable us tojudge 


8. What kind of a temperament In a woman is required 
to be a proper match for a man whoee temperament is 
almost exclustvely Bilious or Motive, with a very little of 
the Mental, and a small share of the Vital? 


Ans. It ls not well for a man of such a temperament 
to marry a woman similar to himself, because the chil- 
dren of such a union would be too coarse, but one whose 
mental temperament greatly predominates, who has but 
little bone and muscle, and, thougb the parties might not 
harmonize perfectly, their children would be likely to 
inherit enough of the qualities of both parents to produce 
a fair medium. Moreover, a person having but little bone 
and muscle, belog fine-grained and delioute, is very apt to 
be attracted by one who is brawny and strong. The ex- 
tremes of development are very apt to seek their opposites. 
Thus in Nature there seems to bo an instinct which har- 
monizes fancy with philosophy. Nothing is more common 
than for a finely-made, delicate woman to marry a six- 
footer, who has a coarse voice, a heavy step, a large hand, 
and for her to be proud of that in him of which she herself 
has so little, namely, strength, enduranco, and Jargenees. 
A perfectly well-balanced person naturally seeks as a mate 
ope who js equally well balanced. This is right, but we 
have noticed that light-complexioned people prefer those 
of dark complexion; persons who aro lean prefer a com- 
panioa who is Inclined to be plump and fat, Short persons 
are always speaking in terms of admiration of those who 
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are tall, and it is seldom the case that a tal man marries 
a tall woman, and it is so common for a elim, tall man to 
marry a fat, short woman that such couples are spoken of 
as a church and steeple. We have often noticed that 
among musicians, a man who singe a good bass usually 
seeks for a wife one who sings soprano, while a man who 
sings tenor will seek as a wife one whose voice is adapted 
to alto, which is sometimes called feminine bass, and we 
suppose these choices are mutual. A very masculine 
man seeks a woman who is very feminine, and a mascu- 
Une, coarse-grained woman almost always marries a man 
who is ecant in beard, small in frame, and who has a 
light voice, and who in every way inclines to the feminine 
in quality of organization. 


A. B.—1. If a person at eighteen years of age 
has a head measuring twenty-three inches in clroumfer- 


ence, la it poestble to increase it to twenty-four inches by 
the timo he attains to the age of thirty years? 


Ans. Whether a person could thus increase the size of 
his head in twelve years depends entirely upon the 
amount of bodily development he has and the strongth of 
his constitution. A man wheee head measures twenty- 
three inches ought to have a body weighing one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, and well-proportioned at that. 
A young man of eighteen, weighing one hundred and 
sixty pounds, and well-proportioned, with a head twenty- 
three inches, might increase the size of his head an inch 
im the time mentioned, without detriment to his constitu- 
tion, hut he would be likely to increase fifeon pounds of 
bodily weight at the same time, or at leart ought to, but if 
the body be not large, robust, and strong, it ia not desir- 
able that the head he increased in size. The difficulty 
with most persons whose heads mensure twenty-three 
inches, in this country at least, is, that they have too 
little body to sustalo it, and they break down early, failing 
fo accomplish as much as they would with a head twenty- 
one and a half inches on the same body. Too much head 
for the body is like having too much wagon for the horse, 
or too much engine for the boiler. 


2. Do muscles, which are very hard and strong in pro- 
portion to thelr size, indicate a corresponding amount of 
nervous vitality ? 


Ans. Physiological questions of this kind can not be 
answered always satisfactorily to persons who are not 
well-versed in Physiology. In general, bard and compact 
muscles are well supplied with nervous energy, and, a8 a 
rule, this will bold good, though there are doubtless excep- 
tions arising from various causes. Sometimes a man who 
is well-developed throughout, in bone snd muscle, be- 
comes paralyzed slightly or extensively, and for a conaid- 
erable time the muscles will seem to retain their subetan- 
tial and rounded characteristics, but want of use in them 
will subsequently render them flabby. 

J. S. A.— The American Newspaper Directory 
and Record of the Press, containing a list of all newspe- 
pers, magazinea, ete., published in tbe United Sistes, 
North Americas, and British Provinces, together with a 
history of the origin, rise, and progresa: of newspapers, 
can be had, postpaid, by mail, for 81 95. 


J. W. F.—1. Is large Becretiveness more inju- 
rious than beneficial to an orator ? 


Ans. There are various kinds of oratory. Tbere is the 
oratory of the pulpit, of the bar, of the legislative ball, of 
the lecture-room, and the theater. In the pulpit, in the 
lecture-room, and generally in the leg stative hall, large 
Secretivenesa is not necessary, and would be a detriment 
to the orator. But in a court of justice, or, rather, of liti- 
gation and diamond cut diamond, large Secretiveness fa 
required. On the stage, if one is playing the part of 
“Tago,” or “Richard the Third,” or “Shylock,” large 
Becretiveness Iles at the very fouudation of the part. If, 
on the contrary, the actor ts playing the part of Othello,“ 
he would not require large Seoretiveness; indeed, he 
could not play that part well if Secretiveness were constl- 
stitationally large. 

2. What faculties are requisite to the novellat ? 

Ane, The novelist requires large Perceptives and Event- 
uallty, large Human Nature and Comparison, large 
Ideality, Spiritnality, and Constructiveness, with an ample 
development of Secretiveness and Language. 

8. What facultles load a man to become a drunkard ? 

Ana. Imitation and Approbativeness. In nine cases 
out of ten the habit is one of social imitation, and a desire 
to be smart like others, When one acquires the habit of 
drinking, his Alimentiveness becomes morbidly active, and 


bis whole nervous system fs thrown out of balance to such 
an extent that, in many instances, men lose their self-con- 
trol. There may be some persons so unfortanate as to 
have inherited a thirst for liquor through a perverted or 
unnatural development of Alimentiveness, but these are 
exceptions to the general rule. 


4. Is it possible for a person who ie but sixteen of 
age to cultivate moderate Combativenees, Deatructirenees, 
and Self-Esteem so that they may become large? 


Ansa, It may be poselble, hut such a degree of culture, 
we think, is not common. It would not be easy to eul- 
tivate a head of moderate size to become large, that la to 
say, to cultivate a twenty-inch head to become twenty- 
three inchea, A person might think himself fortunsto who 
could increase organs of moderate sizo to become full, or 
even from average to full; but in doing this a great 
degree of activity would be acquired in the faculties in 


question. 
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Exrra.—To entitle voluntary agents to the 
cleventh copy for $5, the eleven names must all be sent in 
at one time. We keep no record of such matters, and ifs . 
person sends five names a week during the year, they are 
not, according to our rules, entitled to the extra copy for 
every ten names. Let the ten namea be sent at one time, 
and the eleventh copy claimed at the same time, and all 
will de right. 
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Tak Awertcan JOURNAL or OrnrnaLxOoL OT. Ju- 
lius Homberger, M. D., editor and proprietor. 

The first number of this monthly, which is published by 
Ballllere Brothers, 440 Broadway, New York, at $2 per 
an um, has found its way to our tahle. The treatment of 
the eye is of so delicate a character, that it is not to be 
presumed that common physicians, or surgeons even, 
shall be so well-versed in it, practically, as to be compe- 
tent to perform the more difficult operations on that delle 
cate organ. The motto of ths work we believe is true, 
namely, No one is able to embrace the immense details 
of our scicnce ;” that Is to say, no one man is capable of 
becoming sufficienuy perfect in all departments of surgery 
as to be competent in each detail of the science. One 
man sbould be devoted to the eye, another to diseases of 
the differont parts of the body. Medical men who treat 
diseases In general, are always opposed to topical prac- 
titioners. If a man devotes himself to consumption, to 
the digestive organs, to tbe reproductive system, to ob- 
stetrics, to the ear or eye, to cutaneous discases or to dls- 
torted limbs, tbese particular departments are likely to 
fall into their bands, leaving the general practitioner with- 
out occupation in the more important parts of medical 
practice. In tho larger cities of the Old World tbe healing 
art ls much more divided than in this country, and we 
think for the belter. A man must be more successful and 
rise to a higher grade in the art of treating the eye or any 
other part of the system, by dovoting a life of incessant 
care and study to that one specialty, than he can by 
attempting to treat all ailments. Fifty years ago the 
dental profession was almost unknown; now a regular 
physician, especielly in the eittes or large towns, would 
not be called on to extracta tooth, or to do anything else 
in relation to the tecth, and this is right. The same is 
true, or ought to bo, of the eye, of the ear, of hernia, and 
many other bodily maladies. The Journal before us 
appears to be in the highest degree scientific. It ls hand- 
somely produced, and we do not doubt will have a pop- 
ular position among the clase f-r whom it is intended. 
Of course, it is adapted to the profession rather than t? 
popular reading. We wish it abuudant success. 


Parsos Brows1.0w’s Book, entitled Sketches of the 
Rise, Progress, aod Decline of Secession; with a Nar- 
Tation of Personal Adventures among the Rebels, By 
W. G. Brownlow. George W. Childs, of Ph'ladetphta, 
is the publisher. 

This book is written with the energy and boldness for 
which Parson Brownlow is so distinguished. He handles 
his subjects without mittens and calls things by character- 
istic names. It contains a steel portrait of the author, and 
twelve excellent wood-cuts, Mustrative of scenes which 
aro spirltodly narrated. 

This book will, of course, have a large sale, and we 
think timid patriots will gain etrength and courage by 
perusing it. Price, by mall, $1 25. 


— — — 
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Improvements made in the machinery for Apventiesasents intended for this Journal, to | AMERICAN ANNuAL CYCLOPEDIA 


manufacturing Gold Pens, and scoured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, have cnabled him to overcome the many 
imperfections hitherto unavoidable in thelr production, 
and aho to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
wring public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months ie done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel; therefore, Ii is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains washanged by years of continued 
nse, while the Steel Pen da ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
on! by the use ot the Gold Pen, 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen muet be often condemned and a new one aelect- 
ed: therefore, io the use of the Gold Pen mere ls great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degroo of clasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, aa is known to be the case by the uso of Stoel 
ens. 


He ia now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to $1, according to se, the average wear of every 
one of whieh will far outlast a gross of the beat Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash oF post-stamps, Will re- 
celve prompt attentioo, and a pon or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately bo sent by mail or otherwise, aa directed. 

Address. A. Moxtow, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

„Wo happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pons 
not only in America, bat in the world. We use bis pen 
and can assure our readors of their excellence.“ — N. Y 


Tribune, 

“ We bare been In the babit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and have aiwaye found them the best in- 
struments of the kind that bave fallen in our way."— 
N. Y. Evening Pon. 


Teern, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this mothod the — gani 
roof, and rugw of the mouth are ao accurately for asto 
display n perfaci prototype of the natural ergana, restoring 
ibe TRUE EXPRESsCON oi the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

Tt ta the height of art to conceal art’ This we do most 
poaltively, as our numerous patrone caan attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet muy be oblained by addressing 
Dr. J. Avian & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


FOWLER & WELLS'S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN. 


After u little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
pounce lo bur readers that we ure ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

These péos have been manufactured expresely for us by 
Josan Mason, of Birmingham, the moat extensive pèn- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
thelr construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily us a quill, while by patent attachment 
to the back the pen can bo made hard or soft, coarse or 
flor, at pleasure, 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named us follows: 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable fr Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very due, beat d; 

THE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, euch as business correspondence 
bookkeeping, echools, public offices, and the like 5 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marka may be desired. With 
ihia style any sizo line can be made, from an ordinary 
boars» line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, conta ning, half 
agross cach, Persons ordermg a box can have all of ong 
kind, or two dozens of ¢ach kind, in the box, us they 


prefer. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 
A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
908 Broadway, New York 


—— SES 
* * ‘ * 1 * 
Diptheria—Diptheria —Diptheria. 

ta Nature, Hisi Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 
So 2 Principles, with a Resumé of the Various 
Theores and Practices of the Medical Profession, by R. 
T, Trail, M.D. 

The fact that a large proportion of severe caaea of Dip- 
theria prove fatal under Drug Treatmont, while if treated 
Hygientoally, death resulting therefrom is the exception, 
not the rule, come, at Ivast, lo demand for the Hygienic 
Trestment a careful 1 1 lie Price 61 10. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

Broadway, New York. 


Digitized by Gor gle 


secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previons de the one in which 
they are to appear, Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

‘Txuus.—Twonty-fve cents a line each insertion. 


Mes. Erza De La VERGNE, 


M. D., 288 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


Unrrep Srarrs Guano COMPANY, 
No. 8 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Pros- 
PRATE or Linx 


Awxmóxiareo do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 


For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 
A. G. BENBON, President, 


Price $10, 


4 lyr. 
THE AQUARIUS. 


THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS 
“THE AQUARIUS," 


A new and most invaluable article, for which the subscrib- 
era have rocelved Lettera Patent from the United States, 
and ls offered to the publie as the moat complete and per- 
fect hand apparatus ever invented for throwing water, 

It will throw about Aight Gallons of water por minate, 
fifty feet high, with the power of only one hand applied ; 


being a moat invaluable article for Washing WC e, 
Washing Curriages, Watering Gardena, rinklin 
Streeta, Throwing on Liguid Composition, aa Whe 


Oil, Soap Suda, Tobacco Water, eto. ; for Destroying 
Insecta on Trees, Rosea, and other Plante ; Pumping 
Water from the Holds of Vearele, Small Boats, Cetara, 
eto. Wetting Saila, Washing Decka, Starting Aqu 
ducta, Also, for Jurulide, it is most valuable Spray. or 
Shower Bath, It le most invalaable for Artinguishing 
Fires, and lor Wetting Roofs near Fires. In hundreds of 
censos great conflagrations might be ayolded by the use 
of this simple ap It ls co portanle that it can be 
— where no other article could be readily brought to 
Our. 

All who have soen and used the arilele speak in moat 
unbounded terma of praise and commendation of its val- 
nabla qualities and perfect and beautiful operation. No 
Iatelling, Fuctory, Store, School Houae, Stable, Barn, 
Hot House, Vessel, or Boat should be without this Invalu- 
able Water Thrower. 

lt js very compact, and weighs only about SIGHT 
POUNDS. 

Orders respectfully aoticited. 

W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
ufacturers of Pumps, Hydraulic Kama, and other 
Hydraulic Machi lardware, ete, ole. 

Miopietrows, CONN. 

Branch Warehouse, 87 John Street, New York, where 
the Aquarius enn be seen, with antnples of all our goods. 

*,* They are also for sale by FOWLER AND WELLS 
809 Broadway, New York. Price, 610. 


REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
OF THE YEAR 1881. 

EMBRACING POLITICAL, CIVIL, MILITARY, AND 
BOCIAL AFFAIRS: PUBLIC NTS ; BIOG» 
E A a E 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRY. . 


The events and consequences of Civil War, eapeciall: 
tree ti penton on tendo ae 

ni ta a ual ta! as to in- 
duce us to commence the publication of an annua! volume, 
or Cyclopedia, containing a trathfal record of these occur- 
yencos, the ine agp ny events in other nations, and 
the p in the various branches of human 


The sources of authority from which the statements and 
descriptions are drawn, will be the actors themselves, of 
thetr official ‘These embrace events occurring in 
the North and Prepared in such a maoner as to 
Ulustrate principles and to unfold motives, it will remain 
for the reader to deduce bls Inference, while the work wil 
be confined to provine, sinod, and clearly narrated detalis. 
Thus devoid 1 a character, alm! 
at candor and impartiality in ite representations, a jus 
appreciation of the extent and effects of the present un- 
precedented political troubles will be within the reach of 
all intelligent readers. 

But while evenle, whether triamphs or disasters, have 
so absorbed public attention th bout the year, still 
Commerce has uns heon We, Seance — N ber 
progress, nor mechan industry been entirely par- 
alyzed. The fruits of the former, and the Alare anal 
improvements of the latter, bave been too valuable and 
too useful to be overlooked, They form now no Jess a 
part of this enterprise than the accounts of the overthrow 
of Btates with thelr usual scenes of comes and bi 
But if they occupy leas space in this Aret volumo, as 
do likewise, for the moment, attract less of public alen- 
tion, It ia because the life of the nation. the sacredocss of 
the memories of the past, and the b l anticipations of 
the future all hang upon the po and military events 


now transpiring. 

The form Ia has been selected, as afford- 
ing room for the variety of details, without be- 
coming too minute and l. dious. The volume le In the stylo 
of the New — Cyclopedia, bavlog not loss than 


150 royal Byo, 

The work will be published exclusively by r 

I appearance will be at once slegan and 
intial, 


PRICES AND STYLES OF BINDING, 


8 leather, $8 50. 
—— plain, Ng Payable on delivery. 
In Half Russia, extra, $4 70. 

And to insure n uniform prico and regularity in the deliv- 
ery of the volume to subscribers in ot parts of the country, 
local agents will be appointed to at! the cities and princi- 
pal towns in tho States and Territories. 

Ordera may be addressed to us, or to any adare p 
for the above or any of our Subscription Works, and wi 
meet with prous t attention. 

„ APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 


San Franotsco HEALTH INSTITUTE, 


No. 625 MARKET STREET, 
San Francisco, California. 


Dr. Barrow J. Surrn, a graduate of the New York 
Hydropathio College, is pre in receive invalids for 
treatment at the above-named establishment 

His facilities for aeg, all the Hygtenſo means of 
Cure are ample, and hie experience ana success in the 
past warrants him tn believing that be ls able to do what- 
sn can be done to alleviate suffering and eradicate 

nge. 

He desires to call especial attention to his arrangements 
for the treatment of female d This eS 
whieh i» under the general superintendence of his wile, 
ja entirely disconnected with bis principal establishment, 
His mother, Mre, Mary B. Smith, a lady of large expe- 
rience lu the caré and treatment of female diseases, is 
matron of the Instituic. 

Dr. Suru will at all times be happy to see any of the 
citizens of San Francisco, as well as (hose temporarily 
there, and will take pleasnre in rhowing his establiah- 
ment and explaining he method of treatment, 

those at n distance he will send Circulars, free of 
postage, on application. 78 


INTERFERING APPLICATIONS FOR 


PATENTS require the most thorough knowl dga of Pat- 
ent Law, and nnremitting care and altention in their pros- 
veution aod defenso. t Tuomas P. How, Counselor Ia 
Patent Cases, and author of “ Ho to Get a Patent,” who 
has for the past fve years bad the entire control of our 
Patent Office Department, hus made this cines of cnses a 
specially, ant has met with the most complete success lu 

eir minagement Patontves or applicanis having busi- 


ness of this nature to confide to na, can rely on belog 
properly served. FOWLER AND WEL 
803 Broadway, New York. 


4 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nafled down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


ES Bamples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mall. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 


Sept. 12. 


28 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 
PARSON BROWNLOW’S 


WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume. Containing upwards of 450 pages, 12 
superior Engravings, an excellent Steel Poriralt, ete. 
Beautifully printed, on fine white paper, and handsomely 
bound in muslin. Price $1 28. 


Sent free, by return mail, on receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED, 


In every City, Town, Village, and County, to sell this 
thrilling and remarkable work. Address 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 and 630 Cheatunt Street, Philadelphia. 


APPLEGATE & CO.. Cincionatt, 
1-8 Publishers for the West. 


Wyarr & Spencer, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
51 William Street, New Tork. 


Special at ention paid to the prosecution and collection 
of Soldiers? Chima. Refer to Fowler and Wells. 


Divsmorer’s RAILROAD GUIDE. 


The original Time-Tablo Guide with now featnres, such 
as Maps of Roaps and Rovress, 8, 000 towns—with refer- 
ence where to fod them—a SPLENDID LABORE RAILROAD 
Mar. Sent free, by mall, on receipt of price—25 cents, 

Addresa DINSMORE & Co., 

tt No. 28 Cedar Street, New Tork. 


To PRHOrOGRAPHERS.—IxROVED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA, Patented March 95, 1862, 
by A. B. WILSON (Patentee of the Wheeler and Wilson 
Sewing Machine), adapted to all photographic work, such 
as Landscapes, Stereoscopte Views, Carte Visites, Ambro- 
types, etc. Can be used by amateurs and others from 
printed directions, Bend for a circular. Address, 

8 A. B. WILSON, Waterbury, Conn. 


Day & Co.’s Kerosene Orn 


BURNER, adapted to the common Finid Lamp for burn- 
img Kerosene Oli without smoke and without a obimney. 
Agents wanted. A sample dozen malled, postpald, on re- 


celpt of sixty cents in stamps, b 
s* 7 DAY & CO., Newark, N. J. 


A Frew Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
Hygienic Teacher and Water-Cure Journal. 


Because tt teaches you how to recover Health. 

Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 

Because it anfolds the true science of Homan Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Poysician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious habits. 

1 s influence in society la In all respects Roformatory. 

Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
proeperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

Published monthly for 81 a year. Specimens sent on 
application. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New Tork. 


VANITY 


FAIR 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


The Firat Number of the Sixth Volume of VANITY FAIR was issued Jnly 5th, and with it we decided npon the 
discontinuance of all Premiums, preferring to give our Subscribers the advantage of tho difference we have conse- 


quently made in our rates. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One Copy, per mall, one year eee suaees FCC $2 00 
Five Coples to Cinb, one year (and one to Agent)) 3 10 00 
City Snbecribera, by ler, one year........... ½ꝗ 6 ã ã ã . 3 00 
Bingle Copie nn ———-“ñũd ÄR²M⁰i e nen ETTI TET T eeeseenes eres eees 0 06 
Subscribers in Canada and British Provinces must remit fifty cents extra to oover postage. 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Single Volumes, post- pa(-i: MM.... . . FP VJ — — ee assoc $3 00 
ave Volumes and Copy of Paper for one year (books Prepaid only). greann oats : ke 
Four u * " r s Mo e . 8 00 
Five m “ “ 8 " e -10 00 
Three bed “ to California, “ bd bed z 8 0 

ur s a u 14 “ We a eee 9 0 
Five bo 5 = * „ “sae dene aeakacale Seles e 11 00 


Remittances must be made in United States Notes, Gold, New York or Eastern Ourrenoy, or other Currency at 


New York par. 


In submitting this low rate of terms to the publlc, the 
the country, by all of those who feel an interest and pride 


blisher trusts he will be liberally responded to throughout 
sustaining this 


NATIONAL HUMOROUS PAPER, 
‘Which is now pronounced by the most competent judges to be WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


ARTEMUS WARD, 


MAC ARONE, 


ETHAN SPIKE, 


And the long list of SESTERS and PHILOSOPHERS who have made their mark In VANITY FAIR as GENIAL 


AMERICA, 


APPROACIIAB 


HUMORIBTS, wil still continue with us, having been specially en, for this r, while its oolamns 
will be graced as heretofore with original engravings by our DA ESARTE T , 


Not Ing ened, stolen, or copied ever appears in VANITY FAIR, but the entire contents of every number are 


ORIGINAL, being prepared for it only. 


Now is the time to subscribe at the commencement of the New Volume. 


Seal all lotters securely, and address plainly to 


LOUIS H. STEPHENS, Publisher for Proprietors, 


Srrorat Norice.—Postmasters and othors will oblige us by actin 


application. 
aper. We should 


Any Agent seoding Cinb of Five may retain $1, if he should prefer to do so, Insten 
o to have an agent in every Town and Village thronghoat the Country. Send for Specimen 


No. 116 Nasean Street, New York. 


as Agents. A Specimen Copy Will be sent free on 
of receiving Copy of 
py- 
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GUTTA-PEROHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & OROBLEY, 
Sorm MANUPAOTURJAS, 


78 WILLIAM 8TREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 6T., 


THE 
CHEAPEST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Free and Warm- 
Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kind 
and sent to 
parts of the coun- NEW YORK. 
try, with fall direce 
tons for use. Bend for a Circular, 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifing 


expense, 
JOHNS & CROSLEY'’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, G Ivory, Poreslain, 
China, ete., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which Is not affected by water. 
WnolLrsaII Warruovcse: 
18 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY Sr. 
— — —— 


REPORTER PHONOGRAPHIO Boorse. 


Hon. T. H. Bexrom said, “ Had Prowoonarny been known të years 
ago, it would have SAVED ME $0 YEARNS NARD LABOR” 
Hand-Book of Standard Phonography. Graham. . 61 18 
First Standard Phonographic Reader 0 
Second “ p “ EEEE 2 1 00 
The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 


History of Shorthand in the Reporting Btyle........ 75 


raphy. By Longley... 
Phovographic Copy Book, with Moroceo Covers.... 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover ...... 2 
The American Phonetic Dictionary. By Smalley... 4 
The Book of Psalms in Reportlog Style. By Pitman 1 

The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
Fixer Mart, on receipt of price. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


% 
7. 
4 
50 
50 
10 
00 
00 


SYRINGES— SYRINGES. 


No person sbould be without a Syringe—and the prices 
aro now so low as te be no obstacle in the way of procuring 
them. We have three different styles constantly on hand, 
all —eltber of which we will send by postpaid, 
if within 8,000 miles, for TWO DOLLARS. 

A liberal discount by the dozen. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Great Domestic Worx! 
DR. TEALL'S 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


In Eight Parts—complete in One Volama. 

600 ILLUSTRATIONS AND NEARLY 1000 PAGES. 
A Complete Gnide to Health, and Hydropathie Home 
Treatment, No family can afford to be without it. 

Pnblished by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 
And farnished by mall, postpaid, for 68 00. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


Hints Towarp PHYSICAL PER- 


FECTION: Or, Tux Patrosorny or Humax Bravrr; 
showing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avoid the In- 
frmities and Deformitles of Age. By D. H. JACQUE. 
This is a book for 


Parents, Youre Wowxs, and 
Taacuens, Tone Mn 
Evrrysopy, 


In fact, who values Health, Strength, Grace, Beauty, and 
Long Life, should Read it. The lowing are a few of the 
subjects treated: 


ExRATOLoOr, Oocura: 

Ixraxor, CLIMATE, 
CmLDnooD, Prretoat Curtvan, 
Epuoatior, irr, 

OMR ri, Londrvrrr. 
Onruoon, Axzrs or BEAUTY, 
Womannoop, How To Livza. 


It commends itself especially to women, whether as wifo 
and mother, or zs maiden. Itlusirated with twenty beane 
tiful Plates, and numerous Wood - Cuts. Price in mnalin, 
gilt, 81. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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VERDICT OF A JURY OF BOYS. 


Waern Dr. Nathaniel Prentice taught a 
public school in Roxbury, he was very much 
a favorite; but his patience at times would 
get very much exhausted by the infractions of 
the school rules by the scholars. On one oc- 
casion, in rather a wrathy way, he threatened 
to punish with six blows of a heavy ferule the 
first boy detected in whispering, and appointed 
some as detectors. Shortly after, one of these 
detectors shouted : 

„Master, John Zeigler is whispering.” 

John was called up, and asked if it was a 
fact. (John, by the way, was a favorite both 
of his teacher and schoolmates.) 

te Ves, answered John; “I was not aware 
of what I was about; I was intent on working 
out a sum, and requested the one who sat next 
to reach me the arithmetio that contained the 
rule which I wished to see.“ 

The Doctor regretted his hasty threat, but 
told John that he could not suffer him to whis- 
per or escape the punishment, and continued: 

“I wish I could avoid it, but can not, with- 
out a forfeiture of my word, and the conse- 
quent loss of my authority. I will,” he con- 
tinued, “leave it to any three scholars you 
may choose, to say whether or not I omit the 
punishment.” 

John said he was agreed to that, and imme- 
diately called out G. S., T. D., and D. P. D. 
The Doctor told them to return a verdict, 
which they soon did (after consultation), as 
follows: 

“ The master’s word must be kept inviolate 
ohn must receive the threatened six blows 
of the ferule; but it must be inflicted on vol- 
untary proxies—and we, the arbitrators, will 
share the punishment by receiving each of us 
two of the blows.” 

John, who had listened to the verdict, step- 
ped up to the Doctor, and with outstretched 
hand, exclaimed : 

‘ Master, here is my hand; they shan’t be 
struck a blow; I will receive the punishment.” 

The Doctor, under pretense of wiping his 
face, shielded his eyes, and telling the boys to 
go to their seats, said he would think of it. I 
believe he did think of it to his dying day, but 
the punishment was never inflicted.— Middle- 
sex Journal. 

et — —-— 


WorLp Tamers.—! have great confidence 
in young men who believe in themselves, and 
are accustomed to rely on their own resources 
from anearly period. When a resolute young 
fellow stepa up to the great bully, the world, 
and boldly takes him by the beard, he is often 
surprised to find it come off in his hand, and 
that it was only tied on to scare off timid ad- 
venturers. I have seen young men more than 
ence, who came to a great city without a single 
friend, support themselves and pay for their 
education, lay up money, in a few years grow 
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rich enough to travel, and establish them- 
selves in life, and without ever asking of any 
person a dollar which they had not earned. 
But these are exceptional cases. There are 
horse-tamers born so, we all know; there are 
women-tamers who bewitch the sex as the 
pied piper bedeviled the children of Hamelin, 
and there are world-tamers who can make any 
community, even a Yankee one, get down and 
let them jump on its back as easily as Mr. 
Rarey saddled Cruiser. 


— . — 


CommerciaL Valur or Insects.—Who 
thinks of it? And yet in the economy of na- 
ture, of what immense importance they are in 
all seasons, every naturalist knows, while in 
commerce the amount derived from them is 
astounding. We have no figures to produce 
in regard to our own trade, for our statistics 
do not reach that high state of perfection 
which will admit of it; but Great Britain pays 
annually $1,000,000 for the dried carcasses of 
that tiny insect known as the cochineal ; while 
another, also peculiar to India, gum shellac, or 
rather its productions, is scarcely less valuable. 
More than 1,500,000 human beings derive their 
sole support from the culture and manufac- 
ture of the fibers spun by the silk-worm, of 
which the annual circulating medium is said 
to be $200,000,000. In England alone, we 
say nothing of the other parts of Europe, 
$500,000 are spent every year for the pur- 
chase of foreign honey, while the value of that 
which is native is not mentioned; and all this 


is the work of the bee; that makes no men- 
tion of the 10,000 pounds of wax imported 
every year. Besides all this, there are the 
gall-nuts, used for dyeing and making ink; 
the cantharides or Spanish fly, used in medi- 
cine. In fact, every insect is contributing, 
directly or indireetly, in swelling the amount 
of our commercial profits. Even those which, 
in some cases, prove a plague aud become 
destructive, have their place in the economy 
of nature, and prevent worse. 


2 


A Great Tsovcnt.—There are worse 
things than war. Deterioration and moral 
cowardice are worse than death; and when 
it becomes necessary to die for great truths 
and principles, how sweet aud how beautiful 
is the sacrifice. Let no one imagine that this 
is our day of deepest darkness. Twenty 
millions of people rising as one man, thrilled 
by one impulse, swept by one spirit of self- 
sacrifice, holding right and justice to be 
dearer than life, will appear in history as 
the brightest omen of the century. Civiliza- 
tion and free government are not to fail here, 
but to come forth more glorious and secure 
from trial. This is the clear pointing of the 
finger of God, and for this he strikes the 
awful hour and summons men to their duty. 
Meanwhile we hope that from the altars of 
religion will be breathed the holiest and most 


select influence in the cause of constitutional 
liberty as the cause of God. 
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Wao are entitled to send for the JoonxaL. at the 
lowest club price ? 

Clergymen of all denominations, 

Physicians of all schools. 

Postmeasters. 

Agents holding certificates. 

Voluntary agents who send, or have sent, during the 
year, ten subscribers with five dollars at one time. 

Persons who may have been members of clube at some 
previous time are sof entitled to a deduction on that 
account. 

— be 

A BravriruL RerLEcTION.—Bulwer elo- 
quently says: “I can not believe that earth is 
man’s abiding place. It can’t be that our life 
is cast up by the ocean of eternity to float a 
moment upon its waves and then sink into 
nothingness. Else, why is it that the glorious 
aspirations, that leap up like angels from the 
temples of the heart, are forever wandering 
about unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow 
and clouds come over us with a beauty which 
is not of earth, and then pass off and leave us 
to muse upon their faded loveliness? Why 
is it that the stars, who hold their festivals 
around the midnight throne are aet above the 
graep of our limited faculties, forever mock- 
ing us with their unapproachable glory? We 
are born for a higher destiny than that of 
earth; there is a realm where the rainbow 
never fades—where the stars will be spread 
before us like islands that slumber upon the 
ocean—and where the beings that pass before 
us like shadows, will stay in our presence 


forever.” 
— Oe 


Fata Accipent ro Box, tHe Fireman’s 
Doc.—This most useful dog to the firemen of 
the London Brigade, sharing the fate of his 
predecessors, was run over by an engine while 
proceeding to a fire on Saturday, and killed. 
The animal was in the habit whenever the fire- 
bell at the station rang to “ make ready” to 
start, to run in front of the engine to clear the 
way, and when he got to a fire he would run 
up ladders, force his way through windows, 
and enter jeopardized roonts, more quickly than 
the firemen could. Some time ago, at the 
time of the explosion in the Westminster 
Road, “ Bob” darted into the burning house, 
and was seen to leave with a cat in his mouth. 
At another fire in Lambeth, Bob attended as 
usual, and the firemen were told that all the 
inmates had been saved, but the animal went 
to a side door and barked loudly, which at- 
tracted the notice of the brigade, who felt con- 
vinced that some one was in the passage, and 
upon opening the door a child was found in the 
passage nearly suffocated. Last year the dog 
went through some of his extraordinary per- 
formances, such as showing how to pump the 
engine, at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and was to have appeared at the 
same society’s meeting on Monday, in order to 
show how dumb animals can be made obedient 
if treated kindly. Bob used to wear a brass 
collar, on which was engraven— 


Btop me not, but let me jog, 
For I am Bob, the London flremen dog. 
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— Newcastle (Eng.) Express. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A DIX, 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Generar Dix has a most marked organiza- 
tion. His temperament indicates decided 
strength and activity. His head is large, 
amply developed in the frontal or intellectual 
portion, and elevated in the region of the 
crown. These developments indicate intel- 
ligence, integrity, and determination. Let 
the common observer look at that calm, yet 
strong face—what firm features, what an in- 
telligent expression, what a self-reliant atti- 
tude; what an appearance of self-control and 
power to govern others; what manliness of 
bearing; how self-possessed; what truthful- 
ness, justice, and courage! All these ap- PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GEN. JOHN A. DIX. 
pearances naturally flow out of his phrenology. 
Observe how full is the lower part of the | ledge of details, and ability to adapt himself | stances. How broad and square is the outer 
forehead, showing practical intelligence, know- | on the insant to sudden changes of circum- angle of the brow; indicating order, system, 
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and mathematical accuracy! How full the 
central portion of the upper part of the forc- 
head, showing sharp discrimination, power of 
ready unalysis, ability to read character, and 
tbus control and lead the minds of others! 
From the ears forward how long the head, 
showing depth and strength of intellectual 
capacity! His Language, also, appears to be 
large, giving him fresdom of speech, and his 
whole organization seems adapted to clearness 
of thought, vigor of feeling and emotion, de- 
cided courage and energy, uncommon probity, 
and manly self-reliance. 

Conscientiousness and Firmness are strongly 
developed, as seen from the height of the 
head, from the opening of the ear upward. 
Phrenology, therefore, assures us of his 
honesty, and his unswerving perseverance 
and fidelity. His Self-Esteem is large, as 
seen in the height of tbe crown, and also in 
the dignified attitude. His Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are fairly developed, and 
while he is not pugnacious or cruel, he is 
decidedly forcible and earnest. That immortal 
speech of his relative to the Stars and Stripes, 
“Tf any man pull down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot,“ expresses integrity, 
firmness, dignity, courage, clearness of thought, 
and loftiness of patriotism. 

In the social circle, or among the weak, the 
sick, or the infantile, he would evince a gen- 
tleness and tenderness not often found in a 
man of his strength of character. His large 
Benevolence makes him kind and considerate, 
and his strong, social developments give him 
great influence in society and the family; and 
his fine temperament, joined to his sympathy 
and affection, gives him a peculiar tenderness 
and refinement of character. We seldom find 
so much strength in conjunction with so much 
that is gentle and refined. 

If General Dix proves a traitor or a coward ; 
if he forgets the duties of honor and manli- 
ness; if he evinces weakness of mind, or an 
unreliable judgment, we hereby consent that 
our countrymen shall charge it to our account. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Major-General John A. Dix was born in 
Boscawen, New Hampshire, July 24, 1798. 
His father was the late Colonel Timothy Dix, 
whose services and death in the last war with 
Great Britain are matters of history. 

In December, 1812, young Dix was ap- 
pointed to a cadetship at the West Point 
Military Academy; but he never went as 
pupil to that institution. His father was then 
in the army, and being stationed in Baltimore, 
sent for his eon, who joined him there, and 
very soon (March, 1813) received the commis- 
sion of Ensign, and marched with hia father’s 
command to Sackett’s Harbor, the youngest 
Meer in the American army. 

In June, 1813, he was appointed Acting- 
Adjutant of Major Upham's independent 
battalion of nine companies at Sackett’s 
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Harbor. He accompanied his father in the 
expedition down the St. Lawrence, and was 
with him when he died on board one of the 
transports near French Mills, in November, 
1813, after the battle of Chrystler's Fielde. 
He was then transferred from the infantry to 
the artillery, and attached to the staff of Col. 
Walbach. At the close of the war he re- 
mained in the army, part of the time on 
garrison duty at various stations, from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, to Fort Washington 
and Old Point Comfort, Virginia, and six years 
as aide-de-camp to Major-General Brown 
while he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. He finally left the service in 1828. 

He read law with William Wirt, the United 
States Attorney-General, was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1828, and afterward to the 
United States bar in Washington. In 1826 he 
married the adopted daughter of the Hon. 
John J. Morgan, of New York, by whom he 
has had four sons and two daughters. From 
1828 to 1831 he practiced law in Coopers- 
town, New York. In 1831, on being ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General of the State, he 
removed to Albany. In 1833 he was chosen 
Secretary of State and Regent of the Uni- 
versity. 

In 1841 and 1842 General Dix was a mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly from Albany 
County, and took an active and influential 
part in the most important legislative measures 
of that period—such as the liquidation of the 
State debt by taxation, and the establishment 
of ringle Congressional Districts. 

On the election of Silas Wright as Governor 
of New York, General Dix was chosen to com- 
plete his unexpired term of five years in the 
United Statea Senate, and took his seat in that 
body, January 27, 1845. where he remained 
until March 4, 1849. He was chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, and an active 
member of the Coinmittee on Military Affairs. 
He was the author of the warehousing system 
as it was adopted by Congress. 

General Dix acted with that portion of the 
New York Democracy known as the Free- 
Soil Democracy,“ in 1848-49, and was their 
candidate for Governor in 1848. But when 
the delegation of New York beeame legiti- 
mately connected with the nomination of Gen- 
eral Pierce for the Presidency, in 1852, General 
Dix sustained that nomination. 

On the election of General Pierce to the 
Presidency, he first selected General Dix for 
his Secretary of State. But, as is well known, 
the leaders of the Southern Democracy, of the 
Mason and Slidell school, protested so violent- 
ly against bis appointment, that it was never 
made. The same influence prevented his ap- 
pointment as Minister to France, which had 
been offered to him as an inducement for him 
to accept for a while the local office of Assist- 
aut Treasurer of the United States in the city 
of New York. On the appointment of Mr. 
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Jobn V. Mason, of Virginia, to the French 
Embassy, Mr. Dix resigned the office of Assist- 
ant Treasurer, and withdrew almost wholly 
from politics. 

Early in 1859, enormous defaleations having 
been discovered in the New York City Post- 
office, and the defaulting Postmaster having 
absconded, President Buchanan appointed Gen- 
eral Dix to that office, and urged its accept- 
ance on the ground that the public interests 
required the appointment of some man of the 
highest character and reputation for integrity 
and administrative ability. Mr. Dix yielded to 
these representations, and accepted the office. 

In January, 1861, the treachery and dis- 
honesty of Floyd, Cobb & Co., of the first Bu- 
chanan Cabinet, having reached their climax, 
and ended in the withdrawal or flight of those 
traitors from Washington, and the financial 
embarrassments of the Government requiring 
the appointment of a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in whose probity, patriotism, skill, and 
efficiency the whole country could and would 
confide, General Dix was called to that high 
office, and entered on its duties Jan. 15, 1861. 

On the 18th January, 1861, three days after 
General Dix took charge of the Treasury De- 
partment, he sent a special agent to New Or- 
leans and Mobile for the purpose of saving the 
revenue vessels at those ports from seizure by 
the rebels. The most valuable of these ves- 
sels, the Robert M‘Clelian, at New Orleans, 
was commanded by Captain John G. Bresh- 
wood, with S. B. Caldwell as his lieutenant. 
Breshwood refused to obey the orders of Gen- 
eral Dix’s agent, Mr. Jones; and on being in- 
formed of this refusal, the Secretary tele- 
graphed as follows: “If any man polls down 
the American fag, shoot him on the spot!“ 

General Dix has since taken the field. He 
commanded at Baltimore for some months, and 
is now in command at Fortress Monroe, doing 
his duty manfully and well.— Harper's Weekly. 


CONVERSION AND CHRISTIAN 
CULTURE 


EXTRACT OF A SERMON BY HENEY WAED 
BEECHER. 


“The kingdom of heaven la Eke to a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and sowed in hla field; which 
indeed ts the least of all seeds; but when It is grown, it is 
the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the alr come and lodge in the branches thereot. 
Another parable spake be unto them: The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven, which a women took, and hid 
in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened,.”— 
Marr. xiiL 31-88 


No other word comes so near, in the popa- 
lar comprehension, expressing the meaning of 
the term kingdom of God, as our word reli- 
gion. What we mean by religion, which in- 
cludes the right condition of the human mind, 
and all tbe truths and influences which are 
employed to produce that right condition, is 
substantially what the Bible means by the 


kingdom of God. 
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These two parables are both substantially 
one. 

Both of these parables apply to individuals 
and to the general state of society. They are 
applicable to both. Divine life begins very 
feebly and very imperfectly in the individual; 
and divine life begins very feebly and very 
imperfectly in the organization and institu- 
tions of society. 

I propose to confine myself to the beginnings 
of religious life in the individual. 

There are two parts of education, which 
may be called the unconscious and external, 
and the voluntary and internal, through which 
every man passes that becomes a Christian. 
All of us are subject to the involuntary and 
external form of education. Men are being 
powerfully influenced and formed long before 
they begin to help themselves. We are the 
creatures of religious influence, and we are 
being toned to religion long before we are con- 
verted—long before we are Christians. We 
are learning a great many things that are 
true, and a great many things that are right, 
long before we have a right to take upou our- 
selves the name of Christ. For we are pass- 
ing, from the cradle, through a great system 
of educating influences, which act upon us, 
and have a great deal of effect upon us, but 
whioh do not include our own will. We re- 
ceive much of hereditary influence. It is true 
that qualities which are possessed iu great 
strength by the parents are transmissible to 
the children. We know that this is true in 
regard to personal defects and personal excel- 
lences. Strength goes from father to son. 
Beauty goes from mother to child. Stock is a 
fact. Blood tells. These are popular phrases ; 
and if they are usually applied to the animal 
kingdom, they are just as applicable, and more 
gloriously applicable, to the human. For the 
promise, from the beginning of the world, has 
been, that if one kept God's law, the blessing 
of obedience should not stop with the keeper, 
but should go to his children, and to his chil- 
dren’s children, to remote generations. In 
other words, the transmissibleness of virtues 
was taught in the shape of a promise; but it 
was a part of the moral constitution of the 
globe. And the children of Christian parents, 
for many generations, begin life upon a higher 
plane than the children of persons that are 
not Christians. Ido not mean that there are 
no exceptions ; but I do mean that if in com- 
munities you take men by thousands, it will 
be so apparent as to be a distinct and recog- 
nizable fact, that if the father, his father, and 
his father have been intelligent. then the 
child, the grandchild, and the great-grandchild 
will learn easier, more naturally, and quicker ; 
and that if the father, the grandfather, and the 
great-grandfather were just men, whose con- 
sciences had a full education, then the child, 
the grandchild, and the great-grandchild will 
inherit their moral temperament and tendency, 
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And so it comes to pass that many persons 
are born with a hereditary moral constitution 
in their nature. There is already a prepon- 
derance toward things that are right, rather 
than toward things that are wrong. Some 
men are born with a natural love of drinking 
—with a natural tendency toward passion 
with a strong bias toward cruelty, Such per- 
sons are not reaponsible for their endowment; 
they are only responsible for the use that they 
make of it. They can control it, and they can 
educate it. There are persons that are born 
averse to cruelty, and with a strong impulse 
toward truth, and purity, and spiritual ideas. 
They are not meritorious for having such a 
constitution, but only for the use which they 
make of it, if they use it aright. For, being 
born so high they ought to fly a great deal 
higher than those that are born low. Having 
gone over so much ground before they take 
hold themselves, and live on the voluntary 
principle, they ought to go much further than 
those that commence living on the voluntary 
principle without having gone over any ground. 

Then, next, what are the social forces that 
are exerted upon the child in the cradle by the 
family? Our earliest Christianity, our Chris- 
tianity for the first eight or nine years of our 
life, is father and mother, brother and sister, 
uncle and aunt. It is those that live with us, 
that take hold upon us, and that impress upon 
us our first conceptions of what is truth. And 
in Christian households there is an education 
going on in the child’s mind through days, and 
months, and years, till it comes to years of 
discretion. And that education amounts to a 
great deal. In such households children are 
being brought up “iu the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord ;”” they are being restrained 
from evil; they are being led to lay the foun- 
dation of habits in things that are right; and 
thus they are being carried a great way to- 
ward Christianity. They are not Christians 
yet, although they do a great many Christian 
things. 

In this school of involuntary training we 
are influenced by so much of religion as is em- 
bodied in the laws, the institutions, the busi- 
ness, and the customs of the land in which we 
dwell. For after eighteen hundred years of 
preaching Christ, and of struggle for moral 
elevation in this world, there is a great deal 


of distinctive Christian truth that has got into 


society. It is organic. It is in the laws. It 
is in the various institutions, educational), elee- 
Mosynary, or otherwise, and it acts from these 
institutions back upon the individual. There 
are a great many elements of justice that a 
man can learn from commerce almost better 
than anywhere else. The commercial laws 
are the results arrived at by men that have 
looked into questions of what is right between 
man and man. The Bible is seeking to incar- 
nate its truths in the family, in civil society, 
and all the developments of it: in its laws, 


its institutions, its customs, its pleasures, its 
arts, its sciences, its literature. There is a 
vast amount of accumulated moral truth that 
has got into the very texture and framework 
of human society, so that while men think 
they are obeying nothing but human laws, 
they are obeying divine truth. Such is the 
great school of education through which men 
are going, that often those who reject the 
Scriptures are living simply by that part of 
Scripture truth which has been embodied into 
civil society, and living further up on the scale 
of religion, in some respects, than many Chris- 
tians are. 

This education amounts to the predominance 
given to superior elements of mind. In the 
case of many men it enables them to deter- 
mine what parts of the mind should have a 
controlling influence upon their character. It 
seems a small thing; but it took hundreds and 
thousands of years to teach a man whether to 
steer through the upward faculties or the 
downward ones; whether to select the leading 
faculties from flesh and this life, or from spirit 
and eternal life. The public conviction of the 
world now is substantially agreed in this: that 
everybody educates his reason and moral sen- 
timents, and that these are the axis on whioh 
character revolves. 

This education gives to conscience, to jus- 
tice, to right, to the whole moral sentiment of 
rectitude, power in human life. It is begin- 
niug to be the master. 

It tends to an amelioration of temper, by 
love and benevolence. It tends to humanize 
us; to soften us; to smooth the natural rug- 
gedness of our disposition; to palliate our 
rudeness and combativeness. All forms of 
jealousy and malice are being toned down, not 
so much because we set ourselves to tone them 
down, as because we are met by restraining 
influences, here and there, which are workiug 
upon these things. 

He must be a very bad man who breaks 
through the thousand moral influences that 
have embodied themselves with the great so- 
cial affairs of society; he must be a man that 
ia determined to be wicked ; for the Gospel has 
been working so long through these affairs 
that there is a vast amount of Gospel truth in 
secular forms. 

This involuntary education, which is the re- 
sult of truth in parents; truth in the heredi- 
tary constitation of men; truth in society; 
truth in all ameliorating influences on every 
side of us— this education is great in its effects 
upon the masses of men. It is a restraint 
even in the worst cases. It holds men back, 
if it does not push them forward. It keeps 
them from going so low as they would, if it 
does not lift them ap. It tempers and molli- 
fles the great middle class of men, bringing 
them upon the foundation of what we call 
good morals. But those who by nature belong 
to the higher class, are brought far up toward 
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a Christian life itself by the unconscious, in- | And there the difference is not in the cellular 


voluntary influences ‘iat are cxerted upon 


construction. 


The pulp is the same; but the 


them from soctety. Thousands of men live so | favor of it, the quality of it, are not the same. 


near a Christian life in their mere conduct, 
that when they are converted their conversion 
is imperceptible so far as their external life is 
concerned. They were already living so near 
a Christian life by the infiuences working in- 
voluntarily upon them through human affairs, 
that when at last the voluntary clement came 
in, there was little to be changed in their ex- 
ternal bearing. There are thousands of men 
that are just; there are thousands of men that 
are temperate; there are thousands of men 
that are kind; there are thousands of men 
that are using themselves, not for animal life, 
but for spiritual excellence (that. is, constitu- 
tional spiritual excellence)—there are thou- 
sands of such men who, when they are con- 
verted, need to make very little change in the 
way of using their tongue. They have been 
using it right all the time. There are thou- 
sands of men who, when they are converted, 
are not obliged to say to their right hand, ‘Go 
and relieve the poor.” They have been doing 
it for ncores of years, There are thousands 
of men who, when they are converted, do not 
need to say to themselves. You are to speak 
the truth.” They have always been doing it. 
There have been periods in whicb the Gospel 
‘was preached, when it was necessary to say to 
men, Let him that stole steal no more; but 
with few exceptions men do not need to be told 
this now. It has been their pride and e part 
of their lordly notion of manhood, not to de- 
fraud. They poise their whole character, many 
of them, on the fact that they are true and 
just. If they were not so, they would be 
nothing in their own esteem. These men de- 
rive their integrity, not from themselves, but 
from Christian influences that came uncon- 
sciously upon them from the organizations of 
society and of life. 

An apple in September is about as big as it 
is in October ; but in October the color is bigher 
and the flavor is a great deal better than in 
September. A man that is a moralist gets to 
September and no further. When a man gets 
to October he is converted. Then the sour 
has become sweet. The shape is the same, 
and the weight is perhaps the same, but the 
quality is changed. The fruit ia ripe, and sac- 
charine has been developed instead of acids. 
There are thousands of men that by the shin- 
ing of Christ through law, through society, 
through the family, through companionship, 
are carried far along the line of development, 
and want but little more than inside ripening. 
There are many men, therefore, of whom, 
when they are converted, people say, I do 
not see that they are much different from what 
they were before. No, you will not till you 
eat them. If you tasted them you would per- 
ceive the difference quick enough. It is in the 
inside that they are different, if anywhere. 


What brought the change? The sun. And 
there are many men that grow up to such vir- 
tue, such morality, such general excellence, 
that if you see them by the side of Christians 
you can not perceive externally that there is 
much difference between them and the Chris- 
tians; and there is not much external differ- 
ence. And if they are converted, you say, 
“Ido not see any change.“ No, you do not 
dee any. It is in the pulp; in the mind; in 
the spiritual nature. You can not perceive it 
with the outward vision; but when you taste, 
as it were, the interior life of the man, then 
the difference is apparent. 

I have been speaking of the first atate in 
which all men are being educated ; but there 
is a second state, in which the individual ac- 
cepts God's truth, and undertakes to enforce it 
in himself and upon himself. He has been 
wrought upon by God’s unconscious influence, 
by God’s unconscious truth, by nature, and by 
society, he for the most part being a passive 
recipient. But there comes a time when a 
mau, understanding what is required of him, 
accepts the design of God, and undertakes to 
carry it out by his own voluntary agency. Be- 
fore, the influence was something exerted on 
him almost without concurrent volition. Now, 
there are added elements of intelligence and 
of choice. Let us look at this second stage of 
education. 


The conversion of a man may be eaid to 
date from the time when he deliberately un- 
dertakes to carry himeelf, inwardly and ont- 
wardly, according to the commandments of 
Christ. Just as soon as he accepts God's idea 
of human life, recognizing that in this world 
he is preparing to live in the world to come; 
just as soon as he accepts God's truth, and un- 
dertakes to conform his character and conduct 
thereto, just so soon he is converted. 

Here is a man that has got a keel laid for a 
ship. It is of the best oak that he could find. 
And he has got the ribs put up. They, too, 
are of the beet timber. And all the lines are 
as fine as lines can be made. He is going to 
build it in the best possible manner in every 
respect. He is an adherent of the modern gos- 
pel, and he is building it for a missionary ship. 
He means, when it is finished, to go to Africa 
with it, and take in a cargo of poor heathen, 
and bring them over to be converted on the 
plantation. But when he has got this ship, 
which has no superior in the yard, and which 
is the admiration of everybody that looks upon 
it, about half done, he gets religion, as it is 
said, in a Methodist meeting, and the Spirit 
of the Lord, the power of the Holy Ghost, un- 
settles his false notions, and he says to him- 
self, I shall go on building my ship, but I 
am going to give it to the Government to chase 
down pirate slave-dealers.”” Now he is not 
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going to take up the keel, nor change the con- 
struction of the ship in any particular. The 
only change is in his determination as to the 
use to which he shall put the ship. He was 
building it for the ebominable purpose of mak- 
ing it a slaver; but now he has consecrated 
it to liberty, and justice, and patriotism. He 
will go on building it with the same materials, 
and after the same model that he would if he 
had not altered his intention with reference to 
the business in which it should be employed ; 
but instead of carrying a black flag, according 
to his original design, it is going to earry the 
Stars and Stripes the world around. 

There are many men who are built right, 
whose ribs are right, whose lines are right, but 
who are getting ready to run in a piratical 
business ; and when they are converted what 
do they do? Burn the old hull and start anew ? 
No, not at all. They say, I am going to use 
myself, and all my powers, according to the 
laws of God, according to the charter of Jesus 
Christ. Before, I was built well; but the de- 
vil was going to sail me; now I will take that 
well-built self and present it to Christ, and 
he shall sail me.“ A great many men are 
converted who are no better at the moment of 
conversion than they were before, except in 
this respect: they are going on à better voy- 
age; they are going to use themselves and 
their powers properly and usefully, instead of 
wickedly and destructively. The point of 
time at which a man is converted, is that 
point at which, by his understanding and by 
his will, he accepts the divine idea of human 
life and character, and the divine laws and 
trnths by which they are to be shaped and gov- 
erned. It is the point at which he begins to 
conform himself to the pattern that Christ has 
given him after whieh to build, and to sail 
himself according to God's sailing directions. 
The moment a man makes up his mind to do 
that, he is converted. The act is one of com- 
prehensive and transcendent importance. 

Now, in respect to conversion, let me say a 
word or two. It differs in different men as to 
apparentness. Spiritually and substantially 
it amounts to the same thing in all. It is ac- 
cepting the law and authority of Christ over 
us, and an honest and hearty beginning of a 
life of Duty and Love. But as it takes place 
in different meu it has very different aspects. 
With some it is illustrious and wonderful from 
the very beginning. There are some men that 
are converted junt as spring comes in extreme 
northern climates, where it is winter up to the 
very edge of spring, and where, in the space 
of two or three days, almost inetantaneously, 
the trees, the pastures, all kinds of vegetation, 
become green, and you can well-nigh nee things 
grow. There are other men that are converted 
as spring is trying to come now [March 9, 
1862]. It shines one day and snows the next. 
It thaws out at noon, and freezes up at nigbt. 
It works a little place clear on the south side 
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of the fence, and has banks of snow and ice 
on the north side, with only the thickness of a 
board between. There are many men that 
seem converted only in spots where the smiling 
earth comes out from under the snow. Some 
men of strong wills are wholly converted at 
once. Some only need the illuminating influ- 
ence of God’s Spirit on their soul to kindle up 
in them elements of unconscious attainment 
which only require to be divinely illuminated 
to become part and parcel of a true Christian 
character. 

Imagine such a thing as that one should, in 
a kind of trance or sleep-walk, convey articles 
of furniture to a house which he had destined 
to his own occupancy. He goes on, from time 
to time, carrying thither carpets, and bureaus, 
and tables, and chairs, and booke, and pictures, 
and all the appurtenances and appliances of 
housekeeping ; and at last, when the house is 
supplied with these things, unconscious of the 
sum of them all, he goes there. It is dark 
when he enters; but no sooner has he gone in, 
than a light ia flashed through the whole 
dwelling, when he sees the result of all hia 
successive labors. He has been unconsciously 
working, little by little, and he has no idea of 
what he has accomplished; but the moment 
the house is illuminated he sees it stored with 
these various things, which await this coming ; 
and when his soul shall have added love and 
joy the house will be furnisbed. 

There are a great many men, thanks to their 
father, their mother, their wife, their sisters, 
their brothers, their friends, who are uncon- 
sciously brougbt into such states of mind in 
respect to truth, love, duty, the practical ele- 
ments of Christian morality, that at last when 
the change comes in which they accept God as 
their Father, Christ as their Saviour, heaven 
as their home, and the eternal world as their 
destiny, they have nothing to do but to conse- 
crate habits, flash the light of love over tastes 
and knowledge, and yield to God all that had 
been gathered for self. 

[ro um concLUDED.] 
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Exprpient To OBTAIX War ER. Livingston, 
the African traveler, describes an ingenious 
method by which the Africans obtain water in 
the desert: The women tie a bunch of grass 
to one end of a reed about two feet long, and 
insert it in a hole dug as deep as the arm can 
reach, then ram down the wet sand firmly 
around it. Applying the mouth to the free end 
of the reed, they form a vacuum in the grass 
beneath, in whieh the water collects, and in a 
short time rises to the mouth. It will be seen 
that this simple and truly philosophical and 


effectual method might have been applied in 
many cases in different countries where water 
was much needed, to the salvation of life. It 
seems wonderful that it should have been now 
first known to the world, and that it should 
have been habitually practiced in Africa, prob- 
ably for centuries. Ii seems worthy of being 
particularly noticed, that it may no longer be 
neglected from ignorance. It may be highly 
important to travelers in our deserts and 
prairies, in some parts cf which water is 
known to exist beneath the surface.—Mount- 
ain Messenger. 
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VENERATION, SUBLIMITY, AND 
DBALITT. 


Tue North British Review justly calls the 
following extract from Ruskin: 
MAJESTIC MUSIC OF WORDS. 


When on religious themes, says the Review, 
Mr Ruskin’s language throws into the shade 
the most splendid declamations of Burke,“ 
and makes even the prose of Milton appear 
tame.“ The extract gives more than the mu- 
sic of words; it suggests the highest thoughts 
pertaining both to natural philosophy and re- 
ligious truth. It suggests how God acts ever 
by mediatorial agencies, softening his fiery 
glories to our condition by the interpositions of 
a Divine humanity. The extract describes 
the beneficent uses of the ordinance of the 
firmament : 

„This I believe is the ordinance of the 
firmament; and it seems to me, that in the 
midst of the material nearness of these heav- 
ens, God means us to acknowledge his own 
immediate presence, as visiting, judging, and 
blessing us. ‘The earth shook, the heavens 
also dropped at the presence of God.’ ‘He 
doth set his bow in the cloud,’ and thus renews 
in the sound of every drooping swathe of rain 
his promises of everlasting love. ‘In them 
hath he set a tabernacle for the sun,’ whose 
burning ball, which without the firmament 
would be seen but as an intolerable and scorch- 
ing circle in the blackness of vacuity, is by 
that firmament surrounded with gorgeous ser- 
vice, and tempered with mediatorial ministries; 
by the firmament of cloude, the golden pave- 
ment is spread for his chariot-wheels at morn- 
ing; by the firmament of clouds the temple ia 
built for his presence, to fill with light at 
noon; by the firmament of clouds the purple 
cloud is closed at evening round the sanctuary 
of his rest; by the mists of the firmament his 
implacable light is divided, and separated 
fierceness diffused in the soft blue that fills 
the depth of distance with its bloom, and the 
flush with which the mountains burn as they 
drink the overflowing of the day-spring. And 
in this tabernacling of the unendurable sun 
with men through the shadows of the firma- 
ment, God would seem to set forth the stoop- 


ing of his own majesty to men upon the throne ` 


of the firmament. As the Creator of all the 
worlds, and the inhabiter of Eternity, we can 
not behold him; but as the Judge of the earth 
and Preserver of men, those heavens are iu- 
deed his dwelling-place. ‘Swear not neither 
by heaven, for it is God's throne, nor by the 
earth, for it is his footstool.’ And all those 
passings to and fro of fruitful shower and 


grateful shade, and all those visions of silver 
palaces built about the horizon, and voices of 
moaning winds and threatening thunders. and 
glories of colored robe and eloven ray, are but 
to deepen in our hearts the acceptance and 
distinctness and dearness of the simple words: 
Our Father which art in heaven.“ 
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THE CEIN HSE. 


Eps. PREN. Journat.—When I was at 
your office last May, you requested me to 
write out for the PIIxENOLOOICAL JOURNAL a 
few of the leading characteristics of the Chi- 
nese, as the result of my own observa- 
tion during the ten years of my residence 
among them. I should have done so months 
ago, had not a constant pressure of other du- 
ties prevented. I will now procecd to mention 
a few. 


CHINESE CONVERT. 


1. They are very sociable and talkative, 
and have remarkable powers for committing to 
memory. 

2. They are very skillful in working after a 
pattern, and exquisite in their mechanical 
tastes ; but not very inventive. 

3. They are shrewd observers of the weak- 
nesses and passions of human nature; but 
are rather lacking in that general observation 
of men and things which characterize the 
American people. Their observation is more 
child-like, both in character and manifestation, 
possessing great curiosity in certain ways, and 
almost none in others. 

4. They are not remarkable for order and 
neatness; but more for the former than the 
latter. In fact, they are exceedingly filthy. 

5. They have some taste for music, but of a 
harsh, boisterous character. It is seldom that 
sweet, soft strains are heard from any Chinese 
voice or instrument. 

6. They have good memories of circum- 
stances and events; such as correspond with 
their cast of mind. 

7. In logic, they are more disposed to rea- 
son from analogy than from cause to effects. 

8. They ere very hospitable, and possess a 
fair share of kind-heartedness. This, how- 
ever, is very much counteracted by their in- 
ordinate covctourness. 
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9. No people will excel them in reverence | 
for whatever is antiquated and supernatural. 

10. They aro very persevering aud teun- 
cious. ' 

11. They have very exalted ideas of them- : 
selves, both as individuals and as a nation, 
regarding themselves as tho superlatives of 
creation. 

12. Sincerity is a virtue which does not af- 
flict them above measure. 

13. They have rather a practical turn of 
mind. 

14. They are full of wonder, and easy to 
believe what is marvelous and mysterious. 
Besides, they are perfect riddles and mysteries 
themselves. Yet what is truly grand and 
sublime in nature or art they eppreciate but 
faintly. 

15. They are timid and cautious, and se- 
cure their ends by indirect means—craft, 
double-dealing, dark, sly, wire-pulling. 

16. Though they have but little courage to 
face danger, yet they are very malicious and 
cruel when they have got an enemy in their 
power. 

17. Their appetites and passions are gener- 
ally strong. 

Respectfully yours, 


N. WaRDN ER. 
— — 
THH FIRST BOOTS. 


JohN Y wants a pair of boots,“ bursts 
from two little rosy lips; and sparkling eyes 
bare evidence to the spoken wish. Johnny 
wants some boots like papa's.“ Then two lit- 
tle feet, tipped with ten peach-blossom toes, 
are stretched out upon the hearthstone and 
placed by the side of two large feet in nice 
gray socks with white tips, which are basking 
in the warmth from the bright fire. 

“ Yes, Johnny shall have boots, says papa. 
Then the little feet are thrown up and down 
in the glowing light, and Johnny brings his 
little chair, and sitting down crosses his legs to 
make a horse, as papa does. 

Then little smiling lips steal up to mamma’a 
cheek, and leaving a soft kiss, whisper, “ Will 
mamma knit Johnny some socks like papa’s ?”” 
“ Yes, mamma will knit some socks for her 
boy.“ Mamma looks up from her knitting and 
smiles proudly on her darling. My boy must 
go to bed now, and in the morning he shall 
help harness the horses, for papa will go to 
town with the big wagon and will bring home 
a nice little pair of boots for Johnny.” 

Johnny gives his good-night kies, and mamma 
lays him in his little crib. He thinks of his 
boots—then long lashes droop upon his cheeks 
and he stops thinking. 

Up in the morning early, Johnny thinks 
breakfast never will be over. At length papa 


two lines on the frosty ground. 


comes in whittling a strip of shingle and tells 
Johnny to stand up against the door-post and 
he will measure his foot. Johnny’s heart is 
brimful of happiness. 
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It seems as though mamma never would get 


` through telling papa all the crrands; then 


there are so many things to put into the wagon. 


There is the sugar box and the molasses jug, 


and the shovel which is to be mended. After 
papa gets in, he gets out again to fix the har- 
nees ; then he starts, but stops and tells Johnny 
to bring the whip. Finally the wagon rolls 
over the crispy grass out of the yard, leaving 
Johnny holds 
on behind until it passes through the gate, 
then he jumps down aud calls out, Remem- 
ber, papa, they must have red tops and yellow 
straps.” 

Johnny watches the wagon for a few min- 
utes, and it seems as though Snip and Sprig 
never did move so slowly. He ahuts the gates 
and goes to the barn to hunt hens’ nests. He 
sees the men husking corn, and sits down and 
builds houses with the shining yellow ears. 
He plays till he is tired, then runs out to see 
if papa is coming, when he sees the wagon 
just disappearing in the bend of the road. 

Time never passed so slowly to Johnny, and 
he constantly runs to ask mamma how long it 
will be before noon. At length he sees a 
black spot in the distance; yes, there are Snip 
and Sprig. and papa too. The gates are thrown 
wide open—never did they need to be so wide 
before. The wagon rolls slowly through and 
stops before the door. Johuny’s heart beats 
fast. Papa, with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eye, begins to unload. 

Mamma stands in the door, and Johnny car- 
ries a paper of coffee, ginger, spice, and so 
many papers he thinks he never will get 
through. The hired man comes and takes the 
sugar box, the molasses jug, and the shovel. 
Johnny’s heart sinks, and a big tear comes 
which he tries to keep back. Finally papa 
stands up and holds out a pair of little boots 
the same little boots that have been flitting in 
Johnny’s vision all day, with the red tops and 
yellow straps. 

Johnny takes his boots, feeling very big, and 
wishes Ned Smith could just see them. The 
old shoes are thrown contemptuously aside, 
and with much display, biting the lips and dis- 
torting the face, Johnny pulls on the new boots 
by the yellow straps, though mamma declares 
one is large enough for both feet. 

All the afternoon Johnny is trying his boots; 
he walks and he rans; he first goes carefully 
so as not to soil them; then he walks over soft 
muddy places that he may see his tracks. 
From the mad he ventures into the water—it 
is so pleasant not to be afraid of wetting his 
feet; he wades in the gutter deeper and deeper 
until the water comes to the red tops; then he 
goes home pleased and tired. 

Johnny sits up to the supper-table with 
more importance than usual, and his mind 
seems laboring with some great thought. Papa 
and mamma look at each other and smile. At 
length papa leaves the table, and, as usual, 
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taking the jaek from its nail in the closet, 
draws his boots. 

Johnny looks on, then says, I will take it 
now, papa. The great idea is out Johnny 
places his foot in the angle of the jack, and, 
with many gyrations and distortions, succeeds 
in drawing Ais boots, 

How happy all are to-night! A pair of lit- 
tle fect are stretched out beside a pair of big 
feet on the hearth, and a pair of little boots 
stands beside the big boots in the corner. 

Pine Fane. June IsLx. 
— oe 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY W. H. VENABLE, 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


THERE are, theoretically, two distinct meth- 
ods of school government—the Autocratic and 
the Democratic. The one is popularly known 
as “the old way,” the other as the “ plan of 
relf-government.”’ Practically, these two meth- 
ods are never entirely distinct—at least they 
never ought to be so. 

We shall endeavor to explain and advocate, 
however, what may characteristieally be 
called the self-governing method. But, while 
we adopt this method as in our judgment best, 
we adopt it with certain restrictions which 
will appear as we goon. These restrictions 
operate through the exercise of 

THE TEACHER’S DISCRETIONARY POWER. 


Tbe School Law is the instrument and not 
the master of the teacher. He is the constitu- 
tion with which all laws must agree. Pupils 
must feel that the teacher is the supreme court 
before which they are at any time liable to ba 
tried. They must understand that self-govern- 
ment is meant only for the self-governing. 
Where self-government fails, teacher-govern- 
ment steps in. All men want to be well 
governed, says an Atlantic Monthly writer, 
So do boys and girls. The teacher must know 
and feel that he has the right and the power 
to regulate his school as he will, and to change 
his plan of government, if in his judgment it 
would be better changed. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Every act is intrinsically right or wrong 
in the estimation of the pupil. Every act 
must be committed willfully or otherwise. 
Every wrong deed willfully committed implies 
a moral delinquency, and entitles the offender 
to a report indicative of such delinquency. 

Again, every act is consistent or inconsistent 
with the intent and spirit of the school rules. 
Every deed inconsistent with the intent or 
spirit of the school rules is a violation of the 
school law, and entitles the offender to a report 
indicative of such violation. 

The teacher may decide what is consistent 
or inconsistent with school harmony and ad- 
vantage. The conscience of the pupil decides 
the right or wrong quality of actions. 
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These propositions embrace the fundamental 
principles of the self-governing and self. re- 
porting system of school discipline. These 
principles must be frequently reiterated in 
such language as the pupil can best compre- 
bend. Keep it clearly stated that the rules of 
conduct are of two classes, moral and civil, 
What is morally right is usually civilly so; 
and what is morally wrong is usually civilly 
so—but not always. 

The self-governing system, in order to bo 
successful, must be in efficient hands. We 
will endeavor to explain how the vigilant and 
conscientious teacher can employ it in one 
“ average echool.” 

As soon as the school is fairly organized, and 
the teacher has acquainted himself somewhat 
with its condition and wants, such a system of 
rules should be introduced as seems best 
adapted to those conditions and wants. As 
soou as the nature and extent of these rules 
are distinctly known, frequent appeals should 
be made to the moral instinct, especially to the 
sense of honor and truthfulness. Truth should 
ever be pointed out as the fairest star in the 
constellation of the virtues. 

Some bright morning, when the school seems 
harmonious and mutually well-disposed, the 
teacher may suggest that all who wish may 
try to govern themselves. “ You all know about 
what the rules of our school require—you can 
all tell right from wrong. How many of you 
will promise to endeavor to live up to the rules 
and do what you think is right without being 
directed by me?” 

Few, many, or all may be willing to prom- 
ise. The teacher then continues: “Iam glad 
to find you willing to make the noble attempt 
to control yourselves. I will call your names 
this evening, and all who have not broken any 
of the school rules or done anything else 
wrong, may answer Five.“ If you inten- 
tionally or willingly break a rule, or do any 
thing else wrong, you may answer Zero, 
which means, ‘I have done a wrong whieh I 
might have avoided, and deserve the censure of 
the school.’ Besides, you must tell when and 
where the bad deed was done. 

“Tf, however, you unintentionally or una- 
voidably break a rule, you must diminish your 
report, one, for the violation. So for each ad- 
ditional violation of the same kind. Thus, if 
you violate the rules three times, it will take 
three from your full report of five, and leave 
you but two.” 

The teacher, although he must not be too 
exacting, must labor to have all his pupils 
live upto their own highest standard of right. 
Motives must be placed higher than deeds. 
„Where there’s a will there's a way ;” if the 
pupils have it in their hearts and heads to do 
right, it will soon be apparent in their deeds. 

It bas been objected to the self-reporting 
system, that it encourages falsification. Those 

, who urge this objection observe superficially. 
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The system only brings falsehood to view and 
gives us the opportunity to combat it. No pu- 
pil can long deccive the truly vigilant teacher. 
With proper management, pleasure and pride, 
and self-interest and fashion may be all thrown 
on the side of conscience. 

The sentiment and action of a few influen- 
tial Jeaders will give direction to the whole 
school. 

But we must not expect too much of even 
our best boys and girls. The teacher’s confi- 
dence is oft abused by the very pupils whom 
he implicitly trusts. This is too sadly true. 
Nevertheless, we must have unbounded faith 
in the possibility of entire self-control. Pa- 
tienes. Work. Repeat. 

How ofteu do we think we have fixed a prin- 
ciple of arithmetic or grammar in the minds 
of our pupils! In a week the idea seems to be 
lost. We must teach the thing again, and 
again, and again. So in moral training—for 
school government is moral training. 

If any pupil be found wholly incapable of 
self-government, let it be understood that the 
teacher will govern him. And let the teacher 
govern him, promptly and rigidly. Infinite 
pity, yet also infinite rigor of law; it is so 
Nature is made,” says Carlyle, and he truly 
adds: A man who can not know rigor, can 
not pity either.” We hate tyranny or any 
kind of injustice, but good law must be ob- 
served at all hazards. If your school rules 
are intrinsically good, let no boy dare trample 
them. Small scholars generally need teacher- 
power over them constantly; but as soon as 
they can be graduated into the nobler plane of 
self-reliance, let it be done. Self-reliance and 
self-denial are the golden wings on which our 
boys may rise io nobler manhood. 

Ought we not endeavor to teach what true 
freedom is, and what the elements of a good 
citizen are? Ought we not rather build up 
freemen and citizens as they should be? Sup- 
pose our school children habitually feel that 
he who is controlled only by external restraints 
is weak and contemptible, and that the only 
evil that oan befall a man is self- abuse, would 
we find any to rejoice in the freedom of liber- 
tiniam ? Suppose our boys are taught to re- 
gard truth as the sacredest of sacred things, 
and falsehood as the vilest of vile things, 
should we have deceit and cheating, and theft 
and perjury, and all sin and flourishing under 
the specious name of shrewdness? Suppose 
the plastic years of youth are bent to worship 
law and love it and suffer for its sake—where 
then shall we find sentiments of religion and 
discord leading to bloody war and national 
agony? 

We sport our grandiloquent phrases about 
“ training immortal minds for eternity ;” let 
us look a little to the training of mortal minds 
and bodies for time. Teachers, it is for us to 
make this nation a nation of good men and 
true, self-governing and Republican in the 
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good sense. Now aud here must these boys 
and girls fix right habits of action and thought. 
Now must their souls awake to the responsi- 
bility of life. Now must they know that they 
can not and shall not shirk nor shrink. 


PENALTIES. 


Of course the desire for creditable reports 
and the fear of discreditable ones are great 
incentives to correct conduct in the self-govern- 
ing school, When the path of Right coincides 
with that of Pride it will want no travelers. 
But neither tho love of good nor the pride of 
standing, nor both of these, will insure correct 
conduct always. The teacher must not be 
satisfied with the repetition of low reports. 
The object of government is to secure the ob- 
servance of law. If this objectis not attained 
the government is imperfect. If self-govern- 
ment prove inefficient in any casc, other means 
must be resorted to, as we have before sug- 
gested. And often other means may be ad- 
vantageously employed in connection with the 
self-governing plan. 

It is imposible to specify penalties. In 
gencral it may be said they should come as 
the natural reactions of evil conduct. 

We are inclined to discourage the employ- 
ment of corporeal punishment. It is, at best, 
like a physician’s last experiment—a possible 
cure, but a dangerous one. Expulsion from 
school is generally better. The teacher who 
finds either whipping or expulsion frequently 
necessary, had better quit the business. If I 
must either beat John or expel him, I admit 
my failure to discover fair and humane expe- 
dients to manage him. Do not give up. We 
have need of charity which “ bearcth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” 

There is great efficiency in well-directed 
talk—to the school and to individuals. How 
few have learned the art of talking to girls 
and boys! Ah, words may cut keener than 
whips, or soothe better than balm. But the 
best government of all, in schools, is a spirit 
of studiousness. Therefore make learning 
attractive. We often hear it said that good 
teachers are frequently poor governors, and 
vice versa, The good teacher is almost neces- 


sarily a good governor. Interest in study pre- 
cludes the possibility of disorder or mischief. 
It is the best governor, because it controls 
both body and mind.—Jndiana School Journal. 


—— —— 


Prentice’s play upon army names is 
amusing. Hear him talk: 

Having now obtained Foote hold in Ten- 
nessee, we expect to send our Porter or our 
Butler with a message to our Southern friends, 
and Grant them the privilege of paying their 
debts to the North as well as securing their 
t rights?’ of which they Bragg much; and 
may the Pillow undor their leaders’ heads be 
as adders and ecorpions till they pay the Price 
of treason and their rebel carcasses be Polk'd 
into their traitorous Ibombs. 


— 
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IDLE HANDS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

Mr. Thornton came home at his usual 
mid-day hour, and as he went by the parlor 
door he saw his daughter, a young girl of nine- 
teen, lounging on the sofa with a book in her 
hands. The whir of his wife’s sewing ma- 
chine struck on his ears at the same moment. 
Without pausing at the parlor door he kept on 
to the room from which came the sound of in- 
dustry. 

Mrs. Thornton did not observe the entrance 
of her husband. She was bending elose down 
over her work, and the noise of her machine 
was louder than his footsteps on the floor. Mr. 
Thornton stood locking at her some moments 
without speaking. 

& O dear!“ exclaimed the tired woman, let- 
ing her foot rest on the treddle, and straight- 
ening herself up, this pain in my side is al- 
most beyond endurance.”” 

“Then why do you sit killing yourself 
there?“ said Mr. Thornton. 

Mr. Thornton’s aspect was unusually sober. 

„What's the matter? Why do you look so 
serious?“ asked his wife. 

© Because I feel serious.” 

“ Has anything gone wrong?” Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s countenance grew slightly troubled. 
Things had gone wrong in his business more 
than once, and she learned to dread the occur- 
rence of disaster. 

„Things are wrong all the time,“ was re- 
plied in some impatience. 
„In your business? 

a little faintly. 

“No, nothing specially out of the way 
there; but it's all wrong at home.” 

“I don’t understand you, Harvey. What is 
wrong at home, pray?“ 

“ Wrong for you to sit in pain and exhaus- 
tion over that sewing machine while an idle 
daughter lounges over a novel in the parlor. 
That's what I wished to gay.“ 

“It isu't Effie’s fault. She often asks to 
help me; but I can’t see the child put down 
to household drudgery. Her time will come 
soon enough. Let her have a little more ease 
and comfort while she may.“ 

“If we said that of our sons,“ replied Mr. 
Thornton, “ and acted on the word,“ what effi- 
cient men they would make for the world’s 
work! How admirably furnished they would 
be for life’s trials and duties! You are 


Mrs. Thornton spoke 


wrong in this thing—all wrong,” continued | 


the husband. And as to ease and comfort 
as you say, if Effie is a right-minded girl she 
will have more true enjoyment in the con- 
sciousness that she is lightening her mother’s 
burdens than it is possible to obtain from the 
finest novel ever written. Excitement of the 
imagination is no substitute for that decp 
peace of mind that ever accompanies and suc- 
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ceeds the right discharge of daily duties. It 
is a poor compliment to Effie’s moral sense to 
suppose that she can be content to sit with 
idle hands, or to employ them in light frivoli- 
ties. while her mother is worn down with toil 
beyond her strength. Hester, this must not 
be.” 

“ And it shall not be!“ said a quick, firm 
voice. 

Mr. Thornton and his wife started, and 
turned round to the speaker, who had entered 
the room unobserved, and had been a listener 
to nearly all the conversation we have just re- 
corded. 

“Tt shall not be, ſather““ And Effie came 
and stood by Mr. Thornton. Her face was 
crimson; her eyes flooded with tears, through 
which light was flarhing; her form drawn up 
ereetly ; her manner resolute. 

“ Tr isn’t all my fault,” she said as she laid 
her hand on her father’s arm. I’ve asked 
mother a great many times to let me help her, 
but she always puts me off, and says it is 
easier to do a thing herself than to show an- 
other. Maybe I am a little dull. But every 
one has to learn, you know. Mother didn’t 
get her hand in fairly with that sewing ma- 
chine for two or three weeks, and I’m certain 
it wouldn't take me any longer. If she’d only 
teach me how to use it, I could help her a 
great deal. And indeed, father, 1 am will- 
ing.” 

t Spoken in the right spirit, my daughter,” 
said Mr. Thornton approvingly. ‘ Girls should 
be usefully employed as well as boys, and in 
the very things most likely to be required of 
them when they become women, in the respon- 
sible position of wives and mothers. Depend 
upon it, Effie, an idle girlhood is not the way 
to a cheerful womanhood. Learn and do know 
the very things that will be required of you 
in after years, and then you will have an ac- 
quired facility. Habit and skill will make 
easy what might come hard and be felt very 
burdensome.” 

“ And you would have her abandon all self- 
improvement,” said Mrs. Thornton. ‘Give 
up music, reading, society ——”’ 

“ There are, replied Mr. Thornton, as his 
wife paused for another word, some fifteen 
or sixteen hours in the day in which mind or 
hands should be rightly employed. Now let 
us see how Effie is spending these Jong and 
ever-recurring periods of time. The records 
of a day will help us to go toward the result 
we are now Fearching for.” 

Effie sat down, and he drew a chair in front 
of his wife and daughter. 

“Take yesterday for instance, said her 
father. how was it spent? You rose at seven, 
I think ?” 

t Yer, sir, I came down just as the break- 
fast beil rang.“ 

How was it after breakfast ? 
the morning spent?“ 


How was 


— 
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“I practiced on the piano an hour after 
breakfast? 

“ So far so good. What then?“ 

„% read The Cavalier’ until eleven 
o' clock.“ 

Mr. Thornton then shook his head and 
asked: After eleven how was the rest of the 
day spent?“ 

“I dressed myself and went out.” 

u At what time did you go out? 

At twelve o'clock.” ; 

4 An hour was spent in dressing?“ 

“ Yes, sir.“ 

“ Where did you go?“ 

“I called for Helen Boyd and we took a 
walk.” 

„And came home just in time for dinner? 
I think I met you at the door?“ 

Ves, sir.“ 

“ How was it after dinner?“ 

t I stept from three to five, took a bath and 
dressed myself. From six until tea time I eat 
at the parlor window.” 

© And after tea?“ 

“ Read The Cavalier’ till I went to bed.” 

“ At what hour?“ 

t Eleven o'clock.” 

“Now we can make up the acconnt,” said 
Mr. Thornton. ‘You rose at seven and re- 
tired at eleven. Sixteen hours. And from 
your own account of the day but a single hour 
was spent in anything useful—that was the 
hour at the piano. Now your mother was up 
at half-past five, and went to bed, from sheer 
inability to sit at her work any longer, at 
half-past nine. Sixteen hours for her also. 
How much reading did you do in that 
time? 

And Mr. Thornton looked at his wife. 

“ Reading! Don't talk to me of reading 
I’ve no time to read!“ 

Mrs. Thornton answered a little impatiently. 
The contrast of her daughter’s idle hours with 
her own life of exhausting toil did not affect 
her very pleasantly. 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Thornton, you were 
very fond of reading, and | can remember 
when not a day passed without an hour or 
two of reading. Did you not lie down after 
dinner ?” 

u Of course not? 

t Nor take a pleasant walk? Nor rit in the 
parlor with Effie? How about that ?” 

There was no reply. 

„Now the case is a very plain one, con- 
tinued Mr. Thornton. “In fact, nothing could 
be plainer. You spend from fourteen to six- 
teen hours daily in hard work, while Effie, 
taking yesterday as a sample, spende the same 
time in what is little better than idleness. 
Suppose a new adjustment were to take place, 
and Effie were to be usefully employed in 
helping you for eight hours of each day, she 
would still have eight hours for self-improve- 
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ment and recreation, and you might get baek 
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a portion of the health of which these too 
heavy household duties have robbed you.” 

Father, said Effie, speaking through tears 
that were falling over her face, I never saw 
things before in this light. Why haven’t you 
talked to me before? 1’ve often felt as if I'd 
like to help mother; but she never gives me 
anything to do, and if I offer to help her she 
says, ‘You can’t do it,’ or, l'd rather do it 
myself.’ Indeed it isn’t all my fault.” 

“Tt may nol have been in the past, Effie, 
replied Mr. Thornton, but it certainly will 
be in the future, unless there is a new arrange- 
ment of things. It is a false social sentiment 
that lets daughters become idlers, while moth- 
ers, fathers, and sons take up the daily burden 
of work and bear it through all the busy 
hours.” 

Mrs. T. did not readily come into the new 
order of things proposed by her husband and 
acsepted by Effie. False pride in her daugh- 
ter, that future lady ideal, and an inclination 
to do herself rather than to teach another, were 
all so many impediments. But Effie and her 
father were both in earnest, and it was not 
long before the overtasked mother’s weary face 
began to lose its look of weariness, and her 
languid frame to come up to an erecter bearing. 

She could find time for the old pleasure in 
books, now and then, for a healthy walk in the 
street, and a call on some valned friend. 

And was Effie the worse for the change? 
Did the burden she was sharing with her 
mother depress her shoulders and take the 
lightness from her step? Not so. The lan- 
guor engendered by idleness, which had begun 
to show itself, disappeared in a few weeks. 
The color came warmer into her cheeks, her 
eyes gained in brightness. She was growing, 
in fact, more beautiful, for a mind cheerfully 
conscious of duty was molding every linea- 
ment of ber countenance into a new expression. 

Did self-improvement stop? Ono! From 
one to two hours were given to close practice 
at the piano every day. Her mind, becoming 
vigorous in tone, instead of enervated by idle- 
ness, chose a better order of reading than had 
been indulged in before, and she was growing 
toward a thoughtful, cultivated, intelligent 
womanhood. She also found time amid her 
hone duties for an hour twice a week with a 
German teacher, and she began also to culti- 
vate a natural taste for drawing. Now that 
sbe was employing her hours usefully, it 
seemed wonderful how much time she found 
at her disposal for useful work. 

How cheerful and companionable she grew ! 
She did not seem like Effie Thornton of a few 
months before. In fact, the sphere of the en- 
tire household was changed. As an idler 
Effie had been a burden to all the rest, and 
the weight of that burden had been sufficient 
to depress, through weariness, the spirits of 
all. But now that she was standing up self- 
sustained, but a sharer in the burdens of each, 
all hearts came back to a lighter measure, 
beating rhythmically and in conscious enjoy- 
ment. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- | words, to balance and offset them, while the 


NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED —No. 14. 


FIRMNESS. 


Tue office of this organ is to give stability, 
fixeduess of purpose, determination, and tena- 


city of mind and feeling. Nothing is more | 
serve to alley the activity of strong faculties 


common than to apply hard names to this or- 
gan, and as it exists in some people, it doubl- 
less deserves them. But generally its abuses 
have been regarded chiefly, rather than its na- 
tural or normal functions, when opprobrious 
epithets have been applied. Many persons 
seem to suppose that stubbornness, obstinacy, 
and willfulness really indicate its normal char- 
acteristics ; but in the light of a true mental 
philosophy, those names indicate the abuses 
of this important element of our nature. 
Firmness is not the only quality or propen- 
sity that has been mis-named. Anger for 
Combativeness, murder and cruelty for De- 
structiveness, theft for Acquisitiveness, lying 
for Secretiveuess, are terms quite as appro- 
priate to the natural functions of these organs 
as are those which are commonly applied to 
Firmness. When these propensities are not 
subjected to the restraining influence of other 
mental powers, they evince the abuses indi- 
cated. Everybody knows that in every well- 
constituted character, earnestness and execu- 
tiveness must exist. Suppose a man having 
a full share of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, to have all his other faculties, his 
reason, his moral sentiments, his prudence, 
paralyzed, so that they should not guide, re- 
strain, modify, and direct Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, what would such a man be 
buta tiger? In a well-balanced pair of scales, 
an ounce-weight in one side is found to turn 
that scale against the empty one just as really 
as if a ton had been applied; hence, if a man 
be deficient in one element, a fair development 
of the opposing quality will show an excess. 
Not that he has too much of the quality ex- 
cessively indieated, but that he has nothing to 
modify, restrain, or balance it. Some men 
have a predominance of animal propensity, 
and their tendency of character is towards 
animal indulgences; others have intellect as 
their prevailing devclopment, consequently, 
thought, and not propelling energy, is their 
forte; others have moral power, with too little 
intelligence to guide it, and are superstitious. 
Some are exceedingly good, but have too little 
propensity to give them energy, courage, and 
force, and are too tame to produce upon society 
any marked influence. They are like lemon- 
ade with the lemon left out, altogether too 
sweet and insipid. Others are warped and 
unbalanced by a predominance of social feel- 
ing. They will follow their friends, in busi- 
ners to bankruptcy, and in secial and convivial 
life to dissipation and licentiousness; whereas, 
if they had enough of sotnething else to keep 
their social feelings on the track, in other 
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world would adinire them for their cordial 


| and social sympathies, it would not be obliged 


to regret in their behalf a course of dissipa- 
tion and social profligacy. These natural 


| states of min are much modified by circum- 


stances and education. Such influences as 
and excite those which are weak or dormant, 
will produce almost immediate change in the 
manifestations. If a person be irritated in 
consequence of large Destructiveness and Com- 
ba tiveness, nothing should be done or said cal- 
culated to arouse these feracious lions of his 
nature in an unnatural manner; and, at the 
same time, Benevolence, A pprobativeness, Ad- 
hesiveness, and Conscientiousness should be 
called into activity by proper words and deeds ; 
and although they may be developed only in a 
subordinate degreo, it will be surprising how 
quickly they will respond, showing kindness, 
justico, politeness, and friendship. In other 
words, the faculties which occupy a minor posi- 
tion, as to power, may become ruling and con- 
trolling forces by being rendered active; while 
the major forces, by inactivity, shall be 
governed and ruled. 

Firmness, when it exists in a predominant 
degree, will often be manifested in the form of 
an obstinate, oaptious, contrary spirit, tower- 
ing over reason, justice, and kindness. The 
way to manage such a character is to address 
to it language and actions calculated to arouse 
the moral sentiments and amiable dispositions 
into activity, while no special opposition be 
raised against the position Firmness has taken. 
In such a way a stubborn man may be led or 
a stubborn child subdued, and a complete vie- 
tory be obtained by the moral sentiments over 
that disagreeable trait of character which we 
call stubbornness, another name for a blind 
and energetic action of Firmness. A person 
who desires self-culture and wishes to modify 
his excesses and develop his deficiencies, 
can use every effort of judgment and moral 
power to guard against his easily besetting 
sins; to foster all his weak and dormant fac- 
ulties by all the appliances of society, and 
other circumstances, which are favorable to an 
improvement of his character, Hence, a per- 
son whose anger is his besetting sin should be 
wise enough not to go into the society of quarrel- 
some, captious persons ; and those whose Firm- 
ness is extravagant, should avoid those whose 
Firmness and Self-Esteem are so strong that a 
continual conflict for supremacy will always 
arise when they meet. 

The true nature of Firmness is to give sta. 
bility, fortitude, fixedness of purpose, and con- 
stancy of character; to enable one to stand 
up against the current of opposition, to hold 
one’s faculties to their work until the duty is 
fulfilled. The influence of Firmners seems 
to terminate on the mind itself, giving the 
quality of permanency to the manifestations 
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of the other powers. Thus, with Combative- 
ness, it produces determined bravery; with 
Conscientiousness, inflexible integrity. It is 
not the source of energy, but serves merely to 
hold the faculties of energy to their object. 
Combativeness and Destructiveness give pro- 
pelling energy to character, as the sails or en- 
gine give propulsion to a ship; while Firm- 
ness keeps the working faculties to their pur- 
pose, as the rudder keeps the ship on her course 
against winds and currents, thus making the 
elements of propulsion available for reaching 
the desired haven. A man without Firmness 
is governed by a momentary impulse, and, like 
a ship without a rudder, is blown about by 
every wind, or fioated at will by all the de- 
vious currents that cross his path. A man 
without Firmness can not be trusted, however 
honest he may be, because he can be per- 
suaded in the direction of any of his strong 
faculties ; and if he can’t say no, he is liable 
to be overruled by everybody and every cir- 
cumstanco. When his Benevolence is aroused, 
he will be all sympathy, will not be able to 
hold his feelings under proper check. We 
have known a man to start off to pay a debt 
long due, and meeting some friend in trouble, 
lent or gave the money which belonged to the 
patience-worn creditor. The person could not 
help it. Firmness in proper development gives 
endurance to all the other mental powers 
a kind of fortitude and determination to the 
whole character; it gives a stiffuess and up- 
rightness to the gait, a positiveness and hard- 
ness to the manner, especially when opposed ; 
a strong, steady countenance, a firm step, and 
a decided and emphatic tone to the voice. In 
the training of children as well as in our in- 
tercourse with mankind, we should never for- 
get the true functions of Firmness. If we 
find it large in a person, we may feel assured 
that mild, persuasive measures are most suit- 
able to produce on him any desired ends. If 
we attempt to force such persons abruptly, 
they instinctively resist us, and positively re- 
fase to do that which their judgment, inclina- 
tion, and conscience would suggest as proper 
and desirable if they were allowed to choose 
their own course and act freely; but if com- 
pulsory measures are employed, they will re- 
sist until left to freedom of choice, when, of 
their own accord, they will perhaps take the 
very course we wished, and which they had 
refused to take so long as compulsory measures 
were used. Whoever has scen a pair of oxen 
which crowd, or haul, one against the other 
on the road, will have seen a fine illustration 
of Firmness. When worked on a narrow 
road one wants more room, and to get it crowds 
his mate. He instantly resists so as to keep 
room enough for himself; thus they will travel 
for miles, each leaning against the other at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. When oxen are 
worked in a yoke which is too short, they haul, 
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their feet often crossing: and thus they labor, 
laying out more strength in trying to maintain 
their footing than it requires to draw their 
load. If either ox would cease his efforts 
against the other, it would break up the habit at 
once. Each crowds because the other crowds 
him. Nearly everybody has learned that a 
stubborn horse that refuses to go is made worse 
by rough treatment and by whipping; while 
by patience, mildness, patting on the neck, and 
other soothing influences, his stubbornness is 
made to give over. It is said that by hitching 
a good draft horse to the tail of a cart to 
which a balky horse is attached, and pull 
him backward for a few yards, he will rush 
forward and never trouble his driver after- 
wards by stopping. He thus finds his Firm- 
ness opposed by counter-firmness, and to gratify 
the faculty which makes him refuse to go, he 
rushes ahead in the very direction his master 
wishes him to go, and thus the habit of stop- 
ping is cured. So in the management of 
children in respect to Firmness. If we under- 
take to drive a child by austere means, every 
element of resistance is awakened in him. 
He may yield because his judgment may con- 
vince him that he must, or do worse; yet it is 
with an ill grace, and a concealed determina- 
tion to be more obstinate when it can be done 
without personal detriment. Children some- 
times thus reluetantly comply with the letter 
of the imperative demand, while they disobey 
the spirit of the requirement. A hungry child 
will even refuse his dinner if an attempt be 
made to compel him to eat it. It matters not 
whether the thing to be done is desirable in 
itself or not, if he feels restrained in his 
course, he inclines to repel the domination 
and breces himself up against it. If the organ 
of Firmness be too small, there is a consequent 
vacillation in the effort of the child. If he 
lacks fortitude and patient endurance in effort, 
he should have objects planned for him to 
overcome, and be encouraged to hold his facul- 
ites in steady, stern action, until he achieves 
his vietories over the obstacles which obstruct 
his pathway. Every successful effort we make, 
every triumph over difficulties, strengthens the 
faculty of Firmness and imparts power and 
a disposition to meet opposition, and to rely 
upon self for success. If a mother will stand 
by a child and cheer him on in his attempts to 
conquer difficulties, urge him to try and to try 
again, she will create in his mind a habit of 
unyielding effort, and the feeling that any 
possible end can and must be achieved by it. 
If children are not well endowed with Firm- 
ness, give them easy tasks at first, then more 
difficult ones; but never over-task and thus 
discourage them. 
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A coLLEcE of pbysieians has said, tbat not less 
than twenty thousand, in our land, died annually 


that is to say, lean outward, at a similar angle, | by the use of tobacco. 


OPINIONS OF THH PEOPLE. 


Co. O, Fourrm Onto Yous, Virerma. 
Fow.er anp WIIILSs—I recently received 
the works I sent to you for, and am well satis- 
fied with them, as are also those who sent 
with me. You may consider me as an earnest 
advocate of Phrenology, as I regard it as the 
most beneficial boon of mankind. God speed 
the day that the truthful knowledge of it may 
cover the land as the waters cover the sea. | 
have studied it with pleasure and profit for 
the last three years. I will send my portrait 
as soon as practicable, for the purpose of hav- 

ing a phrenological description. W. K. 


WrsrviLII, New Haven Co., Conx, Avg. 5, 1663. 
Messrs. FowLIER ann WELLSs—I send you a 
dollar for the Purenoxocicat Journat for 
one year. I think this paper should be in 
every family in the United States, because it 
is calculated to improve the human mind. It 
is adapted for every condition in life. It tells 
a man what profession to choose, and, in fact, 
it gives him a right idea what his mental, 

moral, and physical organization is. 
Herman H. HoLRROOR. 


Oasri n CuIXX. Brooms Co., N. T., July 24, 1862. 
FowLR Ax D WELLS: Gentlemen — Please to 
receive my thanks for the prompiness with 
which you sent me a description of my char- 
acter from the likeness which I sent you on the 
Ist of July last. Ido not regret that I sent 
to you, for I am well satisfied with the result. 
My only wish is that I could have been ae- 
quainted with Phrenology sooner, and have 
hed the benefit of an examination before. I 
commenced taking the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL in 1861, and had previously read the 
Self. Instruotorꝰ and Education Complete, 
both of which, I think, are excellent books. 
With much respect, your well-wisher and 

friend, Juxius W. LILL r. 


Enitors PHREN. Journat—I inclose one 
dollar, for which please send to me, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., your much-prized PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouxxAL. I trust this is the commencement of 
a permanent subscription, and that unbounded 
success may uttend your invaluable journal. 

August, 1862. W. N. B. 


Rest assured, when the time expires for 
which T subscribed to the Journat, I shall re- 
new my subscription, as [ value the JourNaL 


too highly to do without it. F. P. 
August, 1862. 


Tux PRTNOLOOICAI. JourRNAL improves 
with every number. The number we have 
just been reading har invaluable thoughts. 
Education and Training Phrenologically Con- 
sidered” is one article which, to the mother, 
should be more precious than gold. Send for 
a specimen—or, better, send a dollar, with 
your name, to 308 Broadway, New York, and 
receive a number each month of the year— 


Western Olive Branch. 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 8. 


Dr. Sanur. G. Howr, whose bust is so 
life-like that everybody who knows him 
readily recognizes it, was born in Boston, in 
1801. He wes educated at Brown University. 
He commenced the study of medicine in Bos- 
ton, and when the Greek war of independence 
broke out he desired to join the insurgents. 
He was an edmirer of Byron, and when the 
latter devoted himself to the cause of Greek 
independence, Howe embarked, in 1824, and 
landed at Monembasia. He accompanied the 
army in the capacity of surgeon, and at- 
tempted to organize hospitals and ambulances, 
but the capture of Navarino threw everything 
into confusion. In 1826 he accompanied an 
expedition to Crete, and was for some time 
shut up in the fortress, from which he escaped 
with difficulty. In 1827, Dr. Howe returned 
to America to procure help for the causo in 
which he was engaged. The greatest enthu- 
siasm seconded his efforts; money, clothing, 
and provisions to & large amount were con- 
tributed, and Dr. Howe hastened back to 
Greece as soon as a vessel could be procured 
to carry these supplies. He superintended the 
distribution personally and established dépôts 
in convenient places. He obtained from the 
government a tract of land on the Isthmus of 
Corinth, where he established a colony, most 
of the means for which came from America. 
Dr. Howe united in his person the functions of 
governor, clerk, constable, and commander-in- 
chief of the military. On account of ill- 
health he was obliged to leave the country in 
the spring of 1830. He visited Switzerland; 
was in Paris during the revolution of July; 
witnessed, in Brussela, the revolution which 
separated Belgium from Holland, and in 1831 
returned to the United States. 

In the same year he became interested in 
the project for establishing an institution for 
the blind in Bostou. He accepted the charge 
of it, embarked at once for England to get the 
necessary information and engage teachers, 
and visited the schools of France and England 
for this purpose. In 1832 the Institution for 
the Blind was put in operation, and it has 
been under the charge of Dr. Howe ever since. 
His greatest achievement in this Institution is 
the education of Laura Bridgeman, a deaf and 
blind mute, an acconnt of whom we gave in 
this series of articles in the early part of the 
present year. Dr. Howe has invented an 
alphabet for the blind, and also organized a 
school for idiots. Dr. Howe has written an 
historical sketch of the Greek Revolution. He 
has been warmly interested in the question of 
human emancipation, not only in Greece, but 
in the United States. 

He is a man of sharp features, prominent 
forehead, active temperament, clearness of 
mind, energy of character, and enthusiasm of 
disposition. He has black hair, which indi- 
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cates toughness, and also a wiry and enduring 
frame. 

Tuomas Paixz, the mask only of whose 
head we have on our shelf, is a specimen 
much observed; the cast of the entire head 
was unfortunately not taken. He was born 
at Thetford, Norfolk County, England, June 
29, 1737, and died in New York, June 8th, 
1809. His father was a Quaker. He learned 
his father’s trade, that of stay-maker, settled 
in Sandwich, where he worked at his trade, 
preached occasionally as a Dissenting minis- 
ter, and married. He was one time teacher 
in an academy in London; afterwards was a 
grocer and tobacconist, failed in buriness, and 
his effeets were sold in 1774. In London he 
became acquainted with David Williams, a 
noted political and deistical writer, by whom 
he was introduced to Benjamin Franklin, who 
advised him to try his fortunes in the New 
World. He sailed for America in 1774, and 
in 1775, Mr. Aitkin, of Philadelphia, employed 
him as editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine. 
In 1775 he commenced to write his Common 
Sense, which is said to have severed the last 
link which bound the Colonies to the mother 
country. During all the Revolutionary war 
he was intimate with all the leading charac- 
ters of the time. He wrote the “ Rights of 
Man” and The Age of Reason,” besides 
many letters and pamphlets which were pub- 
lished. His infidel sentiments have rendered 
his name obnoxious to the whole Christian 
world. 

There is no doubt but that he was a lover 
of the human race, that he did much in ripen- 
ing the public mind of America for freedom— 
not for the white man merely. He published, 
in Bradford’s Pennsylvania Journal, a series 
of Thoughts upon Slavery, in which he hesi- 
tates not to believe that the Almighty will 
finally separate America from Britain, aod 
hopes, when this is accomplished, our first 
gratitude will be shown by an act of the Con- 
tinental legislature which shall put a stop to 
the importation of negroes, soften the hard 
fate of those already here, and in time procure 
their freedom. The celebrated Dr. Rush, of 
Philadelphia, was so pleased with this essay 
that he sought an introduction to the author. 
In 1787 he visited England, and in 1788, while 
in Yorkshire, superintended the erection of an 
iron bridge, which he had invented, of which 
the engineer, Stephenson, said, If we are to 
consider Paine as the author, his daring and 
engineering certainly do full justice to the 
fervor of his political career. The bridge was 
an entire success, and a bold step in a new 
direction. In 1802 he returned to the United 
States, and finally settled in New York, occa- 
sionally passing @ few months on his farm, at 
New Rochelle, Westchester County, some 
seventeen miles northeast of the city of New 
York. He requested to be buried in the 
Quakers’ burying ground, but the Quakers 


refusing his request, he was taken to New 
Rochelle and buried on his farm. In 1839, 
William Cobbett, the Euglich Reformer, 
violated his grave and took his bones to Eng- 
land, where they are now in the hands of the 
committee who intend to honor them with a 
public funeral at some future day. A monu- 
ment was erected in New Rochelle, within a 
few feet of the spot where he was originally 
buried. 

Cnaries Giszs, the Pirate. This bust 
shows a large brain, and especially a large in- 
tellectual development. There are few per- 
sons who have not heard of the notorious 
pirate Gibbs, who was executed in New York 
in 1831. He was a native of Rhode Island, 
was a man of admirable physical organiza- 
tion ; and it was said by the surgeons who had 
his body after death, that he was one of the 
finest specimens of manly strength and beauty 
they had ever seen. He had strong passions, 
which were not properly restrained in early 
life. He fell into bad associations, and from 
being a man of intelligence, respectability, 
position, and usefulness, he was perverted to 
become a libertine, and finally a pirate. His 
bust shows Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, and Amativeness large. 
It also evinces rather large Benevolence, and 
it is said of him that he was liberal and mag- 
nanimous toa fault. When he had means he 
spent them liberally, and that when other men 
on board the pirate ship were resolved on 
killing everybody, he frequently overruled 
them, and sent the victims with provisions in 
boats to islands or mainland, running the risk 
of being testified against by those whom he 
had spared. 

The next bust to that of Gibbs is WALMSLEY, 
a colored man, who was an associate of Gibbs, 
and with him was convicted and executed for 
piracy. They died together on the same gal- 
lows. He was a very powerful man and also 
quite intelligent, but his organization was 
comparatively coarse. 

Dr. Georce MCLELLAN, the father of 
General M-Clellan, an eminent surgeon, late 
of Philadelphis, was born iu Connecticut, 
educated in Philadelphia to the medical pro- 
feasion, where he settled, became a professor 
of surgery in one of the colleges, and though 
he died early, he attained to an eminence in 
his profession which surpasses all his coad- 
jutors. 

He had this peculiarity: that he preferred 
difficult cases, which required audacity aod 
uncommon nerve to perform the operation. 
He readily and successfully performed opera- 
tions which were pronounced by the best sur- 
geons in this country and in Europe to be 
beyond the reach of aid, and he seemed never 
to be more in his element than when he was 
doing something which nobody else dared try 
to do. 

A European count had a severe disease of 
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the parotid gland, which is situated in the 
neck just behind the jaw. The best European 
surgeons, both in Paris and London, informed 
him that nothing could be done to save him, 
and they indicated to him about the probable 
length of time he had to live. He resolved, 
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therefore, that he would see something of the 
world during the brief remainder of his life, 
and in his journeyings came to America. Ho 
consulted Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York, 
and other eminent surgeons, who coincided 
with their European brethren in regard to his 
ease, He visited Philadelphia and met with 
the same opinion there; but some one referred 
him to Dr. M’Clellan, thinking, perhaps, it 
would be a good chance for him to show his 
skill and courage, and if possible give the 
man the one chance in a thousand to life. He 
met Mr. M‘Clellan, who told him he would 
take it out, and there was a prospect for his 
life. He submitted to the operation; it was 
successful, and the man recovered. There 


probably was not another surgeon in the world 


who would willingly have made the attempt. 

On another occasion he was invited to Vir- 
ginia to examine the case of a boy with a 
tumor on his shoulder. The boy was fourteen 
years old, was very much emaciated, and the 
tumor, with the arm, weighed more than all 
the rest of the body. In order to remove the 
tumor it would become necessary to unjoint 
the arm at the shoulder and remove the entire 
shoulder-blade. While the Doctor took a brief 
drive in the fresh air, his assistants got the 


subject and tho tools ready; he returned, | 


walked from the carriage into the house, re- 
moved the arm and tumor together, wrapped 
it up in a cloth, and was out of the house in 
less than sixty seconds; the resident surgeons 
took the charge of the case, and the boy re- 
covered. The arm and tumor weighed forty 
pounds, which the Doctor put ina glass jar, and 
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allowed it to stand in our Phrenologienl Rooms 
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for two years, where his friends and the pub- 
lie could examine it; and as the Doetor was 
in and out frequently, we had an opportunity 
of becoming familiarly acquainted with him. 
His bust we took, and we have copies of it in 
New York and also ia Philadelphia. 

He was remarkable for energy 
and excitability combined. He 
never could keep * quiet“ a mo- 
ment, and all his motions seemed 
instinct with strength. When 
lecturing before a class or public 
audience he did not stand still a 
moment, and when conversing 
with his friends he never would 
sit still, but preferred to stand and 
walk up and down the room and 
talk as he walked, His head was 
large, and especially large through 
the region of Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Constructive- 
ness. His Benevolence was also 
very large, and he often said that 
nothing gave him more pleasure 
than the combined exercise of De- 
structiveness, | Constructiveness, 
and Benevolence in performing 
surgical operations. He required 
Constructiveness to give him the skill. 
Destructiveness to give him the pluck or 
severity, and Benevolence was gratified in 
alleviating the suffering. Persons sometimes 
wonder why dentists and surgeons seem to 
take such a delight in performing operations 
which give pain to their patients, and are 
equally surprised to know that in all the re- 
lations of social life such surgeons are emi- 
neutly kind, hat Dr. M‘Clellan’s develop- 
ments explain this apparent contradiction. A 
man with large Benevolence, who is a sur- 
geon, secing a person suffering from a tumor, 
or any other diseased condition of the system, 
feels an anxious desire to mitigate that suffer- 
ing, to do which requires the exercise of appa- 
rent severily. 

General M'Clellan, the son of the Doctor, 
can not be a man of so much excitability as 
He probably inherited the 
steady energy of the father, with the calmness 
and prudence of his mother. If General 
M-Clellan succeeds in making himself as dis- 
tinguished in military life as his father was 
eminent in surgery, tho fondest hopes and ex- 
pectations of his friends will be fully real- 
ized. 

Voran —This bust attracts everybody's 
attention. Most people who do not know who 
it represents, recoil from it as they would from 
an unfriendly critic. They seem to see in that 
face such a tendency to pick flaws and make 
sport of everybody and everything, that few 
persons lock upon the faco with pleasure. 
This appears to be the instinctive feeling of ev- 
erybody who are not previously aware who the 
bust represents. His features are remarkably 
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| sharp and prominent. His eye looks brimming 


over with Language, as if he could paint a 
glowing word-picture with surpassing readi- 
ness, His Mirthfulness is large, and every 
expression of his countenance indicates wit, 
mental activity, crilicism, and a disposition te 
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COL. GAD HUMPHREY. 


ridieule everything which he can not logically 
dispose of. 

He has eminently a speaking and writing 
organization, more especially the writing and 


| conversational talent. He had not enough of 


vitality to be a good speaker and well sus- 
tained in his efforts. 

Voltaire had large Causality, which gave 
him a desire to investigate everything through 
the channel of intellectual criticism. He is 
known as an infidel, and phrenologists have 
been told, by way of objection, that his organ 
of Veneration was large, and that it is emi- 
nently conspicuous in the bust by the eleva- 
tion of the center of the top of the head. His 
Veneration was large, but belief in the Chris- 
tian religion depends upon the activity of 
Spirituality, which gives the power of belief, 
and upon evidence: but Voltaire’s Veneration 
was manifested in his sycophancy to kings and 
persons of high rank. He was called in his 
own age and country a fanatic, on account of 
having erected a church at Ferney, which at 
this day is standing, with the following in- 
scription upon it, “ Erecied to God, by Fol- 
laire.” Herein we sec the Veneration for the 
Supreme Being. He was simply a Deist, de- 
nying the divinity of Christ. 

Cor. Gap Humpurry. The accompanying 
engraving of Col. Gad Humphrey was copied 
from a bust in our possession, and exhibits one 
of the largest developments of the organ of 
Language we have ever seen. Behold the 
projection of those eyes! They look as if 
something behind them were crowding them 
out of his head. See how they project beyond 
the bone below the eyes! This bone is one of 
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the best standards or points from which to 
estimate the size of the organ of Language; 
because, when the Perceptives are large, they 
project outwardly in proportion, and thus, 
though Language may bo actually large, the 
brow may project still farther, so that, judging 
from the projection above the eyes, Language, 
would seem to be leas than it really is. But 
the bone just below tLe eyes is not liable to 
these mutations, and therefore forms a good 
general standard point from which to make 
correct observation. 

In some cases, however, where the person 
is tall, and his phrenological organs long, Lan- 
guage becomes so elongated as to run forward 
over the eyes, and thus crowd them downward 
instead of outward. In such cases, the eye is 
set much below the eyebrow, and the under 
portion of the eye crowds down upon the un- 
der eyelid, where you are to look for the de- 
velopment. Clay’s Language assumed this 
form, A close eye, and the hint here given, 
would discover its development. 

The faculty of Language was as signally 
developed in the character of Col. H., as the 
organ was large in his head. He was one of 
the very best story-tellers to be found, and 
was almost always talking. In consideration 
of the ease with which he learned to speak 
languages from hearing them spoken, he was 
made government interpreter to the Seminole 
Indians, whose language he learned to speak 
in four weeks, dificult as it is. 

It should, perhaps, have been stated earlier, 
that this is the faculty by means of which we 
learn to speak a foreign language by hearing 
it spoken; and that the larger it is, the sooner, 
the easier, and the more correctly will its 
possessor learn to speak a foreign language 
by ear. Col. H., with very inferior facilities 
had learned to speak several languages, just 
by casually hearing them spoken. So reten- 
tive was his verbal memory—another talent 
imparted by Language, because it has to do 
wholly with words, and of course remembers 
them—that he required to hear any word or 
expression interpreted but once always to re- 
member it. Col, H. could repeat a sermon 
verbatim just by hearing it delivered. Ho had 
all the elements of a truly splendid orator 
and would have been one, but that he loved 
his ease too well to make the required effort. 
Language is found in connection with this 
cast of physiology much oftener and more 
fully developed than in connection with any 
other. 

Vanbercer, the Pirate, is among the worst 
heads we have on our shelves. He has ex- 
cessive Destructiveness, Amativeness, Secre- 
tiveness, and Self-Esteem, with perceptive 
organs large enough to make him quick, ready, 
and smart. He lacks sympathy, Imitation, 
Spirituality, and Veneration. He has all the 
elements of cruelty and practical sagacity, 
without one elevating and redecming trait. 
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PORTRAIT OF MARTIN EX-PRESIDENT VAN BUREN. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tur late Mr. Van Buren had a very harmo- 
nious physical organization. He was smooth- 
made, round-built, plump, rather broad and 
deep in the shoulders and chest, had a fullness 
of abdomen, plumpness of limbs, and round- 
ness and smoothness of features. His vital 
apparatus was powerful, especially the lungs. 
That fullness of the face lying above that 
wrinkle which proceeds outward from the nose, 
indicates capacity of lungs and breathing- 
power. His digestive organs, too, were large, 
evinced by abdominal fullness, and also that 
fullness of the face between the corner of the 
mouth and the lower point of the ear. These 
conditions indicated a most powerful vital con- 
stitution—nor was he lacking in muscular 
energy. These organic conditions were most 
favorable to a long life and a green old age. 
His phrenology corresponded with his physi- 
ology. Balance, self-possession, prudence, and 
calmness wore the leading traits of his char- 
acter. Judging from his phrenology, without 
any reference to the station which he attained, 
the phrenologists would ascribe to him two 
leading characteristics. 


First, indomitable perseverance, aided by 
steady and settled energy. Second, far-seeing 
sagacity or strength of intellect, and a power 
of comprehension and adaptation. The first 
has its phrenological condition in the massive 
size of the base of the brain and posterior 
coronal region, or crown of the head: and 
secondly, in his expansiveness of forehead. His 
head was not high, neither was it long nor 
broad on the top; and yet it was much ele- 
vated at Firmness and the crown; hence his 
lofty ambition and inflexibility of purpose, 
Such an organization never gives up, but 
grasps at large results, which it pursues with 
a single eye till they are accomplished. 


The whole side of his head was amply de- 
veloped, including Ideality and Sublimity. 
Such a one would keep a shrewd eye to con- 
sequences, yet rarcly manifests predominant 
selfishness in a low or rade state, but puts on 
that polish, general taste, urbanity, and refine- 
ment which would render its possessor gener- 
ally acceptable, aud superior to indulgence in 
base and vicious pleasures. Such a head does 
not belong to a high-toned, moral leader or 
teacher, but every way peculiarly adapted to 
become conspicuous among men as they are. 
An intellect like this, set in motion by such 
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energy, prudence, policy, and sagacity as he 
possessed, must sway a potent influence over 
the human mind, and be capable of managing 
men in large masses. Such a mind will not 
be pent up within small limits ; it must make 
its way somewhere, and effect something 
great. Such immense Causality must lay 
many large, deep, and suggestive plans, and 
must devise and keep and put in motion a vast 
amount of cause and effect in machinery for 
operating on mankind. His Causality was 
immense, and it was well sustained by large 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness; hence he 
was wise and shrewd, but not always very 
high in his aims. He was stigmatized by his 
political adversaries as a magician—as a cun- 
ning, artful, and wily-working politician. The 
three faculties just named, viz.: Causality, to 
look ahead and plan results, with large Cau- 
tiousness to guard against failure or danger to 
the fulfillment of his purposes, joined to very 
large Secretiveness, to give concealment, pol- 
icy, and distrust of others, except so far as 
they could be made serviceable, gave him the 
titles just referred to. 

The writer of this was told by a door-keeper 
of the Presidential mansion, in 1841, soon 
after General Harrison had been inaugurated, 
that “the General will not live six months, 
unless he is more careful of himself. For,” 
said he, he is out at the stable at daylight, 
and meets everybody, and has a word for 
everybody. But Mr. Van Buren,” said he, 
“kept himself sacred, took care of himself, 
and did not allow people to bore him.” 

Another fact which was about the same 
time related to us by a gentleman in Wash- 
ington, which also gocs to show Mr. Van 
Buren’s reserve, equanimity, and balance of 
disposition. At the timo when the canvas 
between him and Harrison was progressing, 
there were no telegraph lines, as now, run- 
ning all over the country, and we believe but 
a single one running from Washington to Bal- 
timore ; nor was election held at the same 
time in every State, as at present, but was 
spread over some weeks. Much had been 
heard as to show the way which Pennsylvania 
Would go to decide the contest. The returns 
from Pennsylvania were reccived by means of 
couriers, and perhaps the telegraph lines from 
Baltimore. A friend of Mr. Van Buren’s, 
hearing the newa that Pennsylvania had gone 
for Harrison, ran to the church, where he 
knew Mr. Van Buren, at that hour, would be 
in attendance, and impatiently waited in the 
vestibule till Mr. Van Buren should come out. 
When he informed him Pennsylvania had 
gone for Harrison, Mr. Van Buren’s reply 
was, “Ah! has it? Then Gen. Harrison 
will be our next President’’—and lifting his 
hat in a most graceful manner, and putting on 
one of his blandest smiles, he bade his friend 
“ Good-afternoon,” in a manner indicative to 
an observer that he had heard some pleasant 
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news. General Jackson certainly would have 
shown by his features, if not by his walk and 
his words, that he was disconcerted and dis- 
turbed. Not so Mr. Van Buren. We doubt 
not this balance, prudence, and reserve of Mr. 
Van Buren’s has added twenty years to his 
life. The great defect in Mr. Van Buren’s 
head was that it lacked height, including 
length and breadth on top. Phrenology, can 
not, therefore, ascribe to him moral and 
elevated motives, nor a high order of practical 
goodness. 

Intellectual power obviously predominated 
over moral obligation, and wisdom and saga- 
city over philanthropy. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The first seven Presidents of the United 
States were all descendants of British ances- 
tors, and all born previous to the Revolution. 
Mr. Van Buren, the eighth, was descended 
from Holland, and born subsequently to the 
achievement of our national independence. His 
ancestors on both sides originally settled in 
Kinderhook, on the banks of the Hudson, where 
the family still resides. Here he was born, 
December 5, 1782. At fourteen he commenced 
the study of law, in the office of Francis Syl- 
vester, Esq., a respectable lawyer of Kinder- 
hook, and during his term of study rendered 
himself well known and popular by his man- 
agement of cases in the Justices’ Courts of the 
county. He was, like his father, an ardent 
Democrat, and devoted muoh of his time and 
talents to politics. When only eighteen he 
was appointed by his fellow-townsmen dele- 
gate to a convention for nominating a candi- 
date for the Legislature, and was several times 
similarly complimented during his minority. 
The last year of his minority he passed in the 
city of New York, in the office of William P. 
Van Ness, Esq., an eminent member of the 
New York bar, and a conspicuous leader of the 
Democratic party. Here the young student at- 
tracted the notice of Colonel Aaron Burr, who 
numbered Mr. Van Ness among his most in- 
timate friends and warmest defenders. Mr. 
Van Buren’s turn for politics made him par- 
ticularly attentive to the teachings of Colonel 
Burr; and it was from him that he imbibed 
those peculiar principles of political tactics 
which he afterwards put so successfully in 
practice. 

In 1803 he was admitted a member of the 
bar, and immediately returned to Kinderhook 
to commence the practice of his profession. In 
1807 he was admitted as counselor in the Su- 
preme Court, and the year after was appointed 
surrogate of Columbia County, and removed 
to Hudson, where he rapidly advanced in his 
profession. In 1815 he was appointed atior- 
ney-general of the State, still continuing his 
practice, which had now become extensive and 
luerative. 

He was married, in 1806, to Miss Hannah 
Hoes, to whom he was distantly related, and 
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for whom he formed an carly attachment. 
She died in 1818, leaving four children, all 
sons; and Mr. Van Buren remained o widower 
to the elose of his life. 

In 1812 he was elected to the State senate, 
in opposition to Edward P. Livingston, by 
about two hundred majority. He was a de- 
cided Democrat, and warmly advocated the em- 
bargo, the non-intercourse act, and other mea- 
sures of Mr. Jefferson. In November, after 
his election, the Legislature chose Presidential 
electors—De Witt Clinton being the Democra- 
tic candidate for President. The Clinton elec- 
toral ticket received Mr. Van Buren’s warm 
support, and was elected. Although Mr. 
Clinton received the support of the Democratic 
party of New York, yet he was generally 
classed as a Federalist, while Mr. Van Buren 
continued his adherence to the Democratic 
measures respecting the war and other ques- 
tions of public policy. In 1813 the political 
relations existing between Mr. Van Buren and 
Mr. Clinton were dissolved, and the former 
supported Daniel D. Tompkins for re-election 
as governor. 

In 1816 Mr. Van Buren was appointed a 
regent of the University, and in ‘1817 re- 
elected to the State senate for four years. 
When the great project of uniting the Hudson 
River with Lake Erie, by canal, was broached 
by Clinton, Van Buren gave it his hearty aup- 
port, for which he received Clinton’s personal 
thanks. In 1818, having determined to op- 
pose the administration of Clinton, Van Baren, 
then a member of the State senate, organized 
the “ Albany Regency,” which exercised for 
many years a controlling influence over the 
political affairs of the State. 

In 1821 he was elected to the United States 
Senate in place of Nathan Sanford, aleo a 
Democrat. In a preliminary caucus, however, 
he received a majority of the votes of his 
party, and although Mr. Sanford was sup- 
ported by the Clintonians and Federalists, Van 
Buren was elected by a vote of eighty-six to 
sixty. In the same year he was elected to the 
convention to revise the constitution of New 
York, in which he took a leading part. He 
took sides at once with the moderates—op- 
posed on the one hand to the radicals, who ad- 
vocated universal suffrage and an entire 
change in the form of government, and on the 
other, to the conservatives, who were in favor 
of little or no change from the constitution of 
1777. He voted with the majority to continue 
the right of voting to colored persons, and op- 
posed the election of justices by the people. 

In the Senate he took an active part against 
the administration of John Q. Adams, opposed 
the mission to Panama, the bills for internal 
improvements, etc., ete., but supported, in obe- 
dience to the will of his constituents, the pro- 
tective tariff laws of 1824 and 1828. He was 
re-elected to the United States Senate in 1827, 
but Governor Clinton having died in February, 
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1828, he was elected governor of his native 
State the following November. In his firat 
message he proposed the celebrated Safety 
Fund System, which was finally adopted by 
the Legislature. In March, 1829, he was ap- 
pointed, by General Jackson, secretary of state 
of the United States. In June, 1831, he left 
the cabinet, and was immediately afterward 
appointed minister to England, but was re- 
jected by the Senate upon the meeting of Con- 
gress. On the 22d of May, 1832, Mr. Van 
Buren was nominated by the Baltimore Na- 
tional Convention for Vice-President, on the 
ticket with General Jackson, and was elected. 
In 1835 he was nominated by the Democratic 
Nationa] Convention for President, and elected. 
He was nominated for re-election in 1840, but 


was defeated by General Harrison, and retired | 


to his family seat at Kinderhook, which he 
named Lindenwald.? In 1844 it was deter- 
mined by the Northern Democratic leaders that 
Mr. Van Buren should again be nominated for 
the Presidency; but the new element of an- 
nexation”’ (to which he had declared himself 
opposed), thrown into the contest, was fatal to 
his cause, and the nomination was given to Mr. 
Polk, who was elected over Mr. Clay. In 
1848, being solicited by the Free-Soil party of 
New York and other Northern States to permit 
his name to be used as à candidate for Presi- 
dent, he consented, although morally certain 
to be defeated. He submitted with a graceful 
indifference to this second defeat. 

Some few years ago Mr. Van Buren visited 
Europe in the capacity of a private, retired 
gentleman, and was everywhere received with 
that quiet courtesy and respect due to the high 
positions he had held in this country, but he 
uniformly declined any attempt at display. 
Since his return he has remained at his home, 
gradually ripening for his peaceful close of 
life, which occurred on Thursday, July 24, 
1862. His funeral took place the following 
Monday (the 28th), and his body was deposited 
in the cometery at Kinderhook. 

Whatever political enemies Van Buren may 
have had, there is no doubt that at home and 
among his neighbors he had only friends. 
There are many of those now in Kinderhook—. 
men with Jong Dutch names—who were school- 
mates with him, and resumed their companion- 
ship in their old age. Their careers in life 
have been very, very different. While he held 
office after office, was sent to foreign courts, 
and finally was elevated to the highest place 
in the gift of the nation, they stayed quietly at 
their little village stores, or on their hard- 
worked farms, reading of his succcss, specu- 
lating on his plans, praising his political course, 
giving him their votes, and ready to receive 
the old schoolboy, aftcr he had passed through 
the nation’s college and graduated with the 
very highest honors. During the late years 
of his life Martin Van Buren lived at Linden- 
wald strietly retired, as far as polities were 
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concerned, but mingling freely among his old 
friends at Kinderhook. Every summer morn- 
ing, except during the present season, he would 
mount his horse before breakfast and ride from 
his home along the country road, over the old 
bridge, to Kinderhook village and back. He 
attended the Reformed Dutch Church in the 
village and had his pew there, though he made 
no special professions of religion. At Linden- 
wald he was the dispenser of an elegant hos- 
pitality, and he possessed to perfection the art 
of making himself agreeable to his visitors. 
The family of his son Smith—who inherits 
Lindenwald—lived with him and formed his 
family circle. 

The ex-President, before his decease, had 
been ill for several weeks. During the last 
few days only did he lose his consciousness, 
and his end was serene and peaceful. His 
three sons and the entire Van Buren family 
were with him during his last illness, and his 
pastor, Rev. Benjamin R. Berry, visited him 
frequently, and to him his last lucid words 
were this expression of Christian hope: There 
is but one reliance.” Almost to the last Mr. 
Van Buren felt and expressed the liveliest in- 
terest in the state of the country, and there 
can be no doubt that its sad condition was 
thought of in his lest moments. 


— . 


BOOKS -A TRUE EDUCATION. 


BY REV. J. L. DOUTHIT. 


Pernaps no other subject ia so much dis- 
cussed among enlightened nations as that of 
education; from the fact that education, in 
its broadest sense, is the source of enlighten- 
ment, and therefore the only true basis of a 
healthy, prosperous and permanent nationality. 
Essays have been read, books written, ad- 
dresses delivered, and lectures given, all on 
the one topic — Education. Yet, in this 
country, more has been devoted to eulogies 
upon its importance, and to writing text-books 
and examining their relative morits, than to 
investigating the nature of the being to be 
educated, and the laws that govern his 
development; in other words, more time has 
been spent in admiring the fruit, and in 
making and selecting tools for cultivating, than 
in studying the nature of the tree and the 
philosophy of its growth. Therefore we have 
a superabundauce of tools, text-books, and 
but few workmen, teachers that know how 
and when to use them, and, consequently, 
much immature or dwarfed fruit. 

In attempting to teach or convey ideas 
through the medium of books alone, we not 
only ignore the truth, that each of the mental 
faculties, like each of the five senses, attends 
to its owu business, and must be exercised for 
itself alone, but we equally ignore the truth, 
that the powers of the understanding are excited 
and brought into action much easier by sensa- 
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tions and perceptions, than by words or other 
artificial signs. 

To see, touch, taste, hear, or smell anything, 
makes a stronger impression upon the mind 
than to read about it or hear about it. We 
may read glowing descriptions of color, and 
still that power of the intellect which judges 
of colors and learns to use them in painting, 
will not be excited, and thereby exercised so 
much as by actual observation. So we may 
read eloquent discourses on musie, and commit 
to memory all the notes in music, and still our 
faculty of tune will not be brought into action 
and cultivated, as it would be by attending a 
single concert. This principle applies to the 
study of geography, and all other sciences, 
We gather knowledge much easicr and quicker 
by the use of natural than artificial means. 
Each power or mental faculty is developed 
more by receiving its food directly from 
nature, than from books or other artificial 
agencies. Here is where books are greatly 
misused. We drink from their dull pages 
what we might obtain from the fountain-head. 
Books are indispensable helps in the absence 
of natural means; but let us remember that 
nature’s book is ever spread out bofore us, 
filled with pictures of loveliness and wonder, 
with lossons of wisdom and power. In the 
words of a distinguished literary writer, ‘‘ The 
kind Creator has provided man’s abode with 
affluent materials for all his nobler tastes. He 
has built Mont Blanc, and molten the lake in 
which its shadow sleeps. He has intoned 
Niagara’s thunder, and breathed the zephyr 
which sweep its spray. He has shagged the 
sleep with its cedars, and spread the meadows 
with its king-cups and daisies. Ile has made 
it a world of fragrance and music, of brightness 
and symmetry—a world where the grand and 
the graceful, the awful aud the lovely, rejoice 
together.“ Yes, indeed, all creation is one 
vast school-room fitted up for its pupil—Man. 
To change Bryant a little— 

“The bills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as tbo sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods; rivere that move 
In moſesty, aud the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured 'round all, 
Otd Ocean’a gay and melancholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations all 31 
Of. the great school of man.” 
And the education that God designed such a 
school to give, is not that which cultivates 
one part of our nature at the expense of 
another—neglects the heart and cultivates the 
head; nor that which feeds the mind and 
destroys the body—kills the hen that lays the 
golden egg. Neither is it that which educates 
one sex and excludes the other; but it is that 
comprehensive and harmonious system of 
development which includes the mental, moral, 
and physical nature of man; which is broad 
enough to embrace all that is useful—Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Art, Science, and Liter- 
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ature; and charitable enough to shed its 
benign influence alike on all classes and 
conditions of humanity—high and low, rich 
and poor, both sexes, all races, and all faiths. 


ER — 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


Tux following extract is copied from the 
“ Recreations of a Country Parson :” 

“T have said that almost every human 
being has some intellectual peculiarity; some 
moral twist, away from the normal standard 
of rightness. Let it be added, that it is little 
wonder that the fact should be as itis. Ido 
not think merely of a certain unhappy warping 
of an old original wrench, which human 
nature long ago received, and from which it 
never has recovered. I am not writing as a 
theologian; and so [ do not suggest the grave 
consideration that human nature, being fallen, 
need not be expected to be the right working 
machinery that it may have been before it 
fell. But I may at least say, look how most 
people are educated; consider the kind of 
training they get, and the incompetent hands 
that train them; what chance have they of 
being anything but screws? Ah, my reader, 
if horses were broken by people as unfit for 
their work as most of the people who form 
human minds, there would not be a horse in 
the world that would not be dead lame. You 
do not trust your thorough-bred colt, hitherto 
unhandled, to any one who is not understood 
to have a thorough knowledge of the charac- 
teristics and education of horses. But in 
numberless instances, even in the better 
classes of society, a thing which needs to be 
guarded against a thousand wrong tendencies, 
and trained up to a thousand right things from 
which it is ready to shrink, the most sensitive 
and complicated thing in nature, the human 
soul, is left to have its character formed by 
hands ar hopelessly unfit for the task as the 
Lord Chancellor is to prepare the winner of 
the next St. Leger. You find parents and 
guardians systematically following a course 
of treatment calculated to bring out the very 


worst tendencies of the mind and heart that 


are latent in the little things given to their 
care. 

If a young horse has a tendency to shy, how 
carefully the trainer seeks to win him away 
from the habit. But if a poor little boy has a 
hasty temper, you may find his mother taking 
the greatest pains to irritate that temper. If 
the little fellow have some physical or mental 
defect, you have seen parents who never miss 
an opportunity of throwing it in the boy’s 
face; parents who seem to exult in tho thought 
that they know the place where a touch will 
always cause to wince—the sensitive, unpro- 
tected point where the dart of malignity will 
never fail to get home. 

“If a child has said or done some wrong or 
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foolish thing, you will find parents who are 
constantly raking up the remembrance of it, 
for the pure pleasure of giving pain. Would 
any kindly man, who knows that his horse 
has just fallen down and cut himself, take 
pains, whenever he came toa bit of freshly 
macadamized road, to bring down the poor 
horse on the sharp stones again with his 
bleeding knees? And even where you do not 
find positive malignity in those intrusted with 
the training of human minds, you find hopeless 
incompetency exhibited in many other ways; 
outrageous silliness and vanity, want of hon- 
esty, and utter want of sense. 

“ I say it deliberately, instead of wondering 
that most minds are such screws, I wonder 
with indescribable surprise that they are not a 
thousand times worse; for they are like trees 
pruned and trained into ugliness and barren- 
ness. They are like horses carefully tutored 
to shy, kick, rear, and bite. It says something 
hopeful as to what may yet be made of human 
beings, that most of them are no worse than 
they are. Some parents, fancying, too, that 
they are educating their children on Christian 
principles, educate them in such a fashion 
that the only wonder is that the children do 
not end at the gallows.” C. H. D. 


— — . — 


TALK WITH REBAD ERS 
ABOUT WELL-BALANCED HEADS. 


H. J. W. inquires whether a well-balanced 
head really is one in which all the organs are 
in equal and harmonious development, or 
whether a well-balanced head is not rather 
one in which there may be some leading traits 
or qualities, with all other developments, such 
as to coalesce and harmonize with those lead- 
ing traits in such a manner as to enable a man 
to make the most of himself in that one direc- 
tion? 

In reply to this interrogatory, we remark 
that most persons achieve success in the man- 
ner ho suggests, that all the steel there is in 
their composition is, like that of an axe, on 
the cutting edge, while all the rest becomes 
accessory to that one cutting edge. But it 
does not follow that because men with one or 
two prominent qualities, backed up by all 
their other powers, happen to succeed in a 
special direction while they are minus in most 
other things, have“ well-balanced heads.“ It 
proves, rather, that such developments are par- 
tial, fragmentary, and topical; and though 
such persons should follow what they can do 
best for their own success and for tho good of 
the world in one view or aspect of the case, 
yet, in another light, it might be better for the 
world that these individuals should not achieve 
the highest personal success, but do something 
else that should develop their organs, so that, 
instead of being strong in one part and weak 
in everything else, they should be more har- 
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monized, and thereby be able to transmit to 
their children a better development in general. 
We think “a well-balanced head” should be 
equal, or nearly so, in all its parts. Perhaps 
there should be an excess of intellectual and 
moral power to enable man to hold his own in 
this wicked world, but if all men hereafter 
could be endowed with well-balanced organiza- 
tions, with every organ in the body fully de- 
veloped, and every organ in the brain equal 
and well-developed, we think they would be 
great gainers. This would not, of course, pre- 
clude the following of special pursuits by in- 
dividuals, but would have this tendency, name- 
ly, to increase the activity and power of that 
class of faculties which should be chiefly 
used, while the other parts of the brain, being 
well-developed, would give adequate support 
to the faculties most used. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a man with a well-balanced head were 
to learn the blacksmith's trade. His Form, 
Size, and Constructiveness would be chiefly 
exercised along with Combativeness and Firm- 
ness, and by following this pursuit for a num- 
ber of years these organs would not only 
become more active, but, probably, larger. 
Thus he would have a leading tendency to- 
ward the trade he had learned and followed. 
Another man, with the same form of head, 
learning another trade or business which re- 
quired the activity of another class of organs, 
would, in a few years, become eminent in 
the results of their activity. In some pro- 
fessions or pursuits a man requires a good 
development and activity of all his mental 
powers. A phrenologist, for example, needs 
intellect and discrimination, and talent to ex- 
plain his thoughts; but he needs also an ac- 
tive and strong development of every one of 
the human passions and sentiments, otherwise 
he can not duly understand and appreciate 
their working in other people, and of course 
can not describe their actions. A teacher re- 
quires not only an active intellect, and an 
excellent memory and power of explanation, 
but, in order to train and manage his echool, 
he needs a good endowment of each faculty of 
the intellect and of the entire mental constitu- 
tion, so that if a child be deficient In a quality 
the teacher can supplement him in that respect; 
or, if the pupil had a large and strong organ, 
the teacher, having the same development, 
would have an active sympathy with the child 
in that particular, and would understand how 
to treat and manage him. A lawyer needs to 
know everything to excel in his profession, be- 
cause interests and strifes growing out of the 
activity of every faculty and passion, as well 
as cases involving interests in every avenue of 
life, are brought forward for his consideration. 
To-day, it will be a question of mechanism ; 
to-morrow, a question of morals; another day, 
a question of business; and so on through all 
the various phases of human life and interest. 
A lawyer, having a large base to his brain, 
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could be cunning, shrewd, smart, selfish, tricky, 
and know how to deal with things that are on a 
low plane, but a cause in which morals, man- 
liness, and honor happened to be iuvolved, he 
would be utterly inadequate to comprehend or 
manage it. Hence it is that the profession of 
the law becomes practically divided into many 
departments. Those who have mechanical 
talent predominant glide into patent-office bus- 
iness; those who have taste for the rea and 
seafaring interests adopt the maritime branch 
of the profession; those who have taste for 


anatomy, physiology, and the healing art 
become familiar in cases involving wounds, 
suicides, and the malpractice of physicians 
and the like; while others, having a taste 
for mercantile affairs, have to do with banks 
and merchants; others devote themselves to 
the commercial profession, and use their legal 
knowledge in collecting debts from scoundrels 
who dishonestly evade payment. But if every 
man in the legal profession had an ample and 
‘t well-balanced head.” he could adopt one 
branch of the profession as well as another, 
and would, perhaps, be as good in each as any 
one now is in his peculiar department, though 
he might not bave the time to acquire the re- 
quisite experience in each. A lawyer with a 
well-balanced head would not have, as is now 
sometimes the case, all his talents in one par- 
ticular channel and be almost idiotic in nearly 
everything else. A teacher, for example, who 
has an equal talent for each branch of educa- 
tion required to be taught, and good culture in 
each, is, on the whole, the best teacher, though 
we are aware that some successful teachers of 
languages are indifferent in mathematics; 
while others are splendid mathematicians but 
poor as linguists, and in other branches of 
knowledge. In order, therefore, to secure for 
pupils anything like success in scholarship, 
several teachers must be employed, each to take 
the department in which he has special talent. 
The teacher who has an equal talent for chem- 
istry, history, mathematics, geography, gram- 
mar, natural history, ete., can, in our Opinion, 
teach any one branch with quite as much suc- 
cess, and even more, by understanding, or at 
least having a talent for, every other depart- 
ment. Such a teacher would stand higher in 
the estimation of his pupils than one who had 
talent for one thing and weakness in all others. 
“A well-balanced head,” therefore, is one 
every part of which has a full degree of 
strength; and a well-balanced character is one 
in which all the virtues, energies, and senti- 
ments, as well as talents, are well blended and 
tempered. 
— — . — ŘŘŮŐōŐI 


Forcivenrss.—The following beautiful pas- 
sage is from the pen of John G. Whittier— 
“ My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong 
-—so turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 
one summer Sabbath day, I strolled among 
the green mounds of the village hurial-place ; 
where pondering where all human love and 
hate find one sad level, and how, soon or late, 
wronged and wrong-doer, each with meekened 
face and cold hands folded over a still heart, 
pass the green threshold of our common grave, 
whither all footsteps tend—whence none de- 
part. Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 
our common sorrow like a mighty wave swept 
all my pride away, and, trembling, I forgave. 


REPARTEBSBSB. 


Some persons seem to have an electric current 
of wit. which flashes the moment it meets an 
opposing one; and it is our purpose here to give 
from memory a few specimens of this sort of wit, 
for which we would give the authors proper 
credit if we knew their names; beginning with 
two of Lamb’s, whlch can not be left out of such 
a catalogue, familiar as they are. First, his reply 
when he waa rebuked for coming in to business at 
the India House so very late in the morning, 
“ You know I always go away very early in the 
afternoon ;” and the still older one to the anxious 
passenger's query on entering a crowded om- 
nibus, All full inside?“ “I don’t know how 
*tis with the rest of the passengers, but that last 
piece of oyster-pie did the business for me.” It 
is related of some friends of Campbell, the anthor 
of Hohenlinden, in leaving his room after a gay 
supper, that one of the number had the misfortune 
to fall down a long fligbt of stairs. The poet, 
alarmed by the noise, opened his door, and 
inquired, “ What's that?’ “Tis I, sir, rolling 
rapidly,” was the immediate reply of his fallen 
friend. Sheridan ls said to have remarked, on 
entering a crowded committee-room, in parlla- 
mentary language, Will some member move 
that I may take the chair?” Also, on being 
asked how the sensitive Fox would tax a salary 
provided for him by his charitable friends, re- 
plied, Quarterly.“ A poor poet, desiring a 
compliment, asked Curran (referring to bis re- 
cently-published poem of that name), “ Have you 
read my Descent into Hell?” “No; I should 
like to see it,” replied the wli A prosy member 
of parllament having asked bim, “ Have you read 
my last speech?“ he replied, “I hope I have.” 
Two old New England ministers were riding by a 
gallows, when the older one asked the other, 
Where would you be if that tree bore its proper 
fruit?” „Riding alone, sir,” was the immediate 
reply. An Irish girl at play on Sunday was 
accosted by the priest, “ Good-morning, daughter 
of the devil,“ and meekly replied, “ Good-morn- 
Ing, father.” Two friends meeting, one remarked, 
“T have just met a man who told me I looked 
exactly like you.” Tell me who it was, that I 
may knock him down,” replied his friend. Don't 
trouble yourself,” said he; “ I did that myself at 
once.” The celebrated David Crockett, on visit- 
ing a menagerie, was comparing the countenance 
of a monkey to that of one of bis fellow-membera 
of Congress. Turning, he saw the gentleman had 
overheard his remarks; so, to make matters 
pleasant, he said, “ I do not know which to 


apologize to. you or the monkey.” Two deacons 
were once dispnting about tbe proposed site for 
the new graveyard, when the first remarked, “I'll 
never be buried io that ground as long as I live.” 
“ What an obstinate man!” said the second ; “If 
my life is spared, I will.“ — Monitor. 
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Paoressor Hrrencocx, of Amherst College, 
which is the only college in the country where 
gymnastic exercises are conducted as part of 
the regular college duties, reports that after 
two years’ trial the gymnasium works with 
complete success. The health of the students 
has been greatly improved. 


Remaggas.e Works or Homan Lasor.—Nine- 
veh was 14 miles long, 8 wide, and 40 milea 
round, with a wall 100 feet bigh, and thick enough 
for three chariots abreast. Baqylon was 50 miles 
within the walls, which were 75 feet thick, and 
100 high, with 100 brazen gates. The temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus was 420 feet to the support of 
the roof. It was 100 years in building. The lar- 
gest of the pyramids is 481 feet high, and 658 on 
the sides; its base covers eleven acres. The 
stones are about 60 fcet in length, and the layers 
are 208. It employed 330,000 men in building. 
The labyrinth in Egypt contains 800 chambers 
and 12 halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 
27 miles round, and 100 gates. Carthage was 29 
miles rouud. Athens was 25 miles round, and 
contained 359,000 citizens and 400,000 slaves, 
The temple of Delphos was so rich in donations that 
it was plundered of $50,000,000, and Nero car- 
ried away from it 200 statues. The walls of 
Rome were 18 miles round. 

Depta or Dirrerent Sgas.—In the neighbor- 
hood of the continents the seas are often shallow ; 
thus, the Baltic Sea has a depth of only 120 feet 
between the coasts of Germany and those of Swe- 
den. The Adriatic, between Venlce and Trieste, 
has a depth of only 130 feet. Between France 
and England, the greatest depth does not exceed 
300 feet, while sonthwest of Ireland it suddenly 
sinks 2,000 feet. The sens in the south of Europe 
are much deeper than the preceding. The west- 
ern basin of the Mediterranean seems to be very 
deep. In the narrowest part of tbe Straits of 
Gibraltar it is not more than 1,000 feet below the 
surface. A little farther toward the east, the 
depth falls to 3,000 feet, and at the south coast of 
Spain to nearly 6,000 feet. On the northwest of 
Sardinia, bottom has not been found at the depth 
of nearly 6,800 feet. 


Tue Origin or Piaxos.—The piano-forte, that 
favorite parlor instrument, now considered an al- 
most indispensable article in every family that 
can purchase it, was invented by J. C. Schroder, 
of Dresden. in 1717. The square piano was made 
first by Fredica, an organ builder of Saxony, 
about 1758. Piano-fortes were made in London 
by M Zumpic, a German, 1766. The manufac- 
ture of this instrument was commenced in this 
country since the openingof the present century. 

READING ron AMUSEMENT. —Dr. Dewey has, in the 
Christian Examiner, some just remarks on the dis- 
tinction between reading for mere entertainment 
or amusement, and reading for improvement, “I 
do not know what a man is thinking about,“ he 
says, who never makes any distinction here; who 
never concelves that he has anything to do with 
the wonderful faculty of thongbt but to amuse it 
An ordinarily industrious man feels obliged, in 
common decency, to proportion his recreation to 
his business, and it is indecent for an intellectual 
being to give up all his hours for mental culture 
to mere entertainment.“ Hence he lays it down 
as a rule, that every person desirous of strength- 
ening bis or her mind, should, from time to time, 
read some hard book—tbut is, some book which 
will demand close attention, and thoroughly ex- 
ercise the reasoning faculty. So discuralve and 
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dissipating, us we may say, are our modern habits 
of reading, and, indeed, onr general range of 
modern literatnre, that we are quite Inclined to 
agree with the Doctor, that it would be the best 
thing tbat could happen to many minds among us, 
to be rigidly shul up for two or three months 
to a single wise book, aud thus be obliged to study 
one thing. So much news-readiog. story-reading, 
and reading for the mere luxury of reading, as is 
practiced by our people, is about as bad as no 
reading at all. It is distracting, dissipating, and 
enervating to the mind. It is like a tree growing 
all to bark, or ali to leaves, to inaure its top- 
pling over by its own weight, for the lack of the 
solid timber to give it support. 


— 28 — — 
REWARD OF KINDNESS. 


‘THERE are moments in the lives of many un- 
fortunate men, and even of reckless criminals, 
when tender sympathy would save them from 
lives of vice and shame. A London paper gives 
an incident from the lips of an eccentric preacher, 
which is better than any argument: 

A servant of Rev. Rowland Hill very lately 
died, and his master preached his funeral sermon 
to a numerous audience, in the course of which 
he mentioned the following anecdote: f 

“ Many persons present were acquainted with 
the deceased, and have had it in their power to 
observe his character and conduct. They can 
bear witness that I speak the truth, when I assert 
that for a considerable number of years past, he 
has proved himself a perfectly sober, honest, in- 
dustrious, and religious man, faithfully perform- 
ing, as far as lay in his power, the duties of his 
station in life, and serviag God with constancy 
and zeal; and yet this very man, this virtuous 
and pious man, was once a robber on the highway. 
More than thirty years ago he stopped me on the 
high road, and demanded my money. Not at ali 
intimidated, I argued with him. I asked him 
what could induce him to pursue so iniquitous a 
course of life. 

%% have been a coachman, sir, said he, but 
am now out of place, and not being able to get a 
character, can obtaln no employment, and am 
therefore obliged to resort to this means of gain- 
ing subsistence.’ 

“T desired him to call upon me; he promised 
he would, and kept hie word. I talked further 
with him, and offered to take him into my service. 
He consented, and ever since that period he has 
served me faithfully, and not me oniy, but he bas 
faithfully served his God. And instead of having 
fliished his life in a public, ignominious manner, 
with a depraved and hardened mind. ns he prob- 
ably soon would have done, he has died in peace, 
rejoicing in hope, and prepared, we trust, for the 
society of just men made perfect, Till this day, 
this extraordinary occurrence has been confined 
to his breast and mine. I have never mentioned 
it even to my dearest friend.“ 
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Ix the United States, during the last year, 24 
persons have died at or over 100 years of age. 
Of these 7 were of African descent, 1 Indian, and 
the rest white ; 12 were females; 2 of the cente- 
narians were from Connecticut ; the highest age 
claimed was for Havauna, the Indian, who died 
aged 120. There were but 63 names on the pen- 
sion roll at Washington, of Revolutionary pension- 
ers, on the Ist of July last. 


Ix spite of Chesterfield, laugh if you feel like it 
Smiles are tolerated by the very pinks of polite- 
ness; and a laugh is but the full-bloom flower of 
which a smile is the bud. It is a sort of vocal 


music, a glee in which everybody can take part. 
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ANECDOTES OF PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Lever Horxixs, who practiced in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in the latter part of the last century, 
sustained a reputation, both in the theory and 
practice of medicine, far in advance of any of his 
His character was fall of etriking 
eccentricities. He had confidence in himself, and 
had power to impart it to others. He knew the 
influence of the mind upon those diseased, and 
need this knowledge to advantage. In person 
Dr. Hopkins was tall, lean, and stooping; his 
countenance strongly marked, his features large, 
eyes light, limbs uncommonly long, but strong 
and muscular. His opinions were always strong- 
ly expressed, althongh not always In the most 
approved style. On visiting à patient in the 
crisis of fever, Dr. H. found that her friends 
supposed her to be in a dying state. The father 
sald to him, “ My daughter is dying, had I not 
better send for a clergyman?” “No,” was the 
reply; “but if you do, send for the undertaker 
and have her measured for a coffin at the same 
time.” The father, indignant at this unfeeling 
reply, remonstrated in severe language for trifling 
at snch a moment, and demanded an explanation. 
The Doctor explained: My meaning is, you may 
as well send for both as one. If your daughter is 
allowed to be quiet, I will forfeit my repnta- 
tion that she will recover. But if you excite and 
disturb her as you propose, my opinion is she will 
surely die.“ 

In acute discases, the practice of Dr. Hopkins 
was very energetic, and, according to the light of 
those days, he used lancet and antimony, calomel 
and opium, with a liberal hand. But he could 
sometimes let nature have her own way. When- 
ever he became much interested in a case he gave 
it unceasing attention, and would sometimes stay 
by his patient day and night, administering the 
potions with his own hand. In one case, at about 
a critical period, he became fearful the medicines 
would want cbanglog. He could not sleep—got 
op io the night, rode four miles to his patient, en- 
tered the house without saying a word, felt the 
pulse and skin, made signs for and examined the 
tongue, and, being satisfied that his patient was 
better, left the house without speaking a word to 
any one. 

Prevlous to his time, physicians were in the 
alexipharmic practice In febrile diseases, and ad- 
ministered medicines as antidotes to the poison 
they supposed the disease to be. Dr. II. intro- 
duced the antiphlogistic regimen and practice. 
Being called to a child, very low in scarlet fever, 
he found the little sufferer loaded with bed- 
clothes, the room hot, every crack and keyhole 
being stopped, although the day was one of the 
pleasantest in summer. Dr. H. was a stranger in 
the family. His whole appearance was ugly and 
uncouth. Entering the room in bis usual uncere- 
monious manner, staring about with his large 
eyes, withont uttering a word he went to the bed, 
took the child iu his arms, ran out of the house, 
and seated himeelf in a refreshing shade, where 
the cooling and healthful breeze could fan the 
burning sufferer. The whole housebold followed, 
the neighborhood was aroused, and broomsticks 
ad libum were threatened. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in maintaining his position, and in inducing 
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them to follow bis directions. The child immedi- 
ately improved, and soon entirely recovered. 

Dr. Hopkins was well known for his literary 
productions, but he seldom wrote over his own 
name. Being published only In the periodicals of 
that time, but few known to be his have been 
preserved. That which has been most extensively 
preserved is a eulogy on a cancer quack, com- 
mencing : 


Here lies a fool flat on his back, 
The victim of a cancer quuok.” 


Medical writers give it as their belief, that Dr. 
Hopkins fell a victim to the pursuit of an improper 
remedy in his own case. IIe was always appre- 
hensive of pulmonary consumption. After having 
exposed himself to cold, he was attacked with 
pain in the side, He was bled repentedly, and 
took frequent doses of neutral salts. Unexpect- 
edly dropsy of the chest ensued, and he died in 
1801, in che fifty-first year of his age. 

— — — 


Tricks or THE WINE Trane—The United 
States are represented to be the largest consum- 
ers of champagne in the world, and the consump- 
tion per annum is estimated to be one million 
baskets. The whole champagne district is about 
twenty thousand acres, and the amount of wine 
manufactured for exportation is ten million bot- 
tles, or about eight hundred thousand baskets. 
Of this, Russin consumes 160.000, Great Britain 
and her possessions 165,000, France 162,000, Ger- 
many 146,000, and the United States 220,000. 
The custom-house in Philadelphia, through which 
passes a large amount of the champagne import- 
ed into this country, reports only 175,028 baskets 
per annum. Seven hundred and eighty thousand 
bottles, therefore, of the wine drank in this coun- 
try for imported champagne, is connterfeit—an 
amount equal to the whole supply of the cham- 
pagne district for the world. 


Asocr Lire.—If it is well for a man to live at 
all, he should endeavor to avoid all those influ- 
ences which detract from the beauty and har- 
mony of human existence. In other words, he 
should “make the most of life,’ and not allow 
himself to be distracted, annoyed, or confounded 
by anything. He should fully possess himself, 
being at peace with his own soul, and having 
great good-will for all mankind. Life, then, will 
have a beautiful significance to him; its current 
will be deep and flow gently on- In all the beau- 
ties of the worid refiected. 


Ay orator, in an address before a literary asso- 
ciation in Toronto, Canada, said: Experience 
teaches us that lt requires a hundred years to 
form the oak, half a century to form a good law- 
yer, a quarter of a century to make a general, 
and three generations to make a gentlemau.“ 

“Doctor, what do you think is the cause of 
this frequent rush of blood to my head?” “Oh, 
it’s nothlng but an effort of nature. Nature, you 
know, abhors a vacuum.” 


Sorrow is the night of the mind. What would 
be a day without its night? The day reveals one 
sun only; the night brings to light the whole of 
the universe. The analogy is complete. Sorrow 
is the firmament of thought and the school of in- 
telligence. 


— 
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RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 


Tue following are worthy of being printed in 
letters of gold, and being placed in a conspicuous 
position in every housebold : 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, incul- 
cate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 
children always understand that you mean ex- 
actly what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything, unless you are 
gure you can give them what you promise. 

4. If you tell a child to do anything, ahow him 
how to do it, and see that it is done. 

5. Always punish your children for willfully 
disobeying you, but never punish in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can vex 
you, or make you lose your self-command. 

7. If they give way to petulance and temper, 
wait till they are calm, and then gently reason 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punishment, 
when the occasion arises, is much more effectual 
than the threatening of a greater punishment 
should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because 
they ery for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you have at another time, under the 
same circumstances, forbidden. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little recitals 
the perfect trath. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, not self-indul- 
gence, is the appointed and sure method of se- 
curing happiness. 


oo 


Be Cnkxxrul. at Your MAIS. — The ben- 
efit derived from food taken, depends very 
much upon the condition of the body while eat- 
ing. If taken in a moody, cross, or despairing 
condition of the mind, digestion is much leas 
perfect and slower than when taken with a cheer- 
ful disposition. The very rapid and silent manner 
too common among Americans should be avoid- 
ed, and some topic of interest introduced at 
meals that all may partake in, and if a hearty 
laugh is occaslonally Indulged in it will be all the 
better. 

It is not uncommon, that a person dining in 
pleasant and social company can eat and digest 
well that which, when eaten alone, and the mind 
absorbed in somo deep study, or brooding over 
cares and disappointments, would lie long undi- 
gested in the stomach, causing disarrangement 
and pain, and, if much indalged in, become the 
cause of permanent and irreparable injury to the 
system. 

JaxoaRY was added to the list of the months 
by the second Roman king, 672 years before 
Christ. The name is derived from Janus, to 
whom the first day was sacred. Under the Chris- 
tian dispensation the day acquired additlonal 
celebrity as the anniversary of Christ's circum- 
cision. It has been a festival of the Roman 


Catholic Church since 481, and of the Church of 
England since 1550. 
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ENDURANCE. 


BY ODAELES MACKAY. 


Wege the lonely acorn never bound 

Tn the rade, cold grasp of the rotting ground; 
Did the rigid frost never harden up 

The mold above its burs'ing cup; 

Were it never sonked in the rain and hall, 

Or chill’d by the breath of the wintry gale, 

It would not eprout in the sunshine free, 

Or give the promise of a tree; 

It would not spread to the summer air 

Its lengthening boughs and branches fair, 

To form a bower where, in starry nights, 
Young love might dream unknown delights; 
Or stand in the woods among lu peers, 

Fed by the dews of a thousand years, 


Were never the dull, unseemly ore 

Dragg’d from tbe depths whero it slept of yore, 
Were it never cast into searching fame, 

To be purged of impurity and shame; 

Were it never molten mid burning brands, 

Or brulsed and beaten by ttalwart hands, 

It woa'd never be known as a thing of worth; 
It would never emergo to a nobler birth; 

It would never be formed into mystic rings, 

To fetter love's erratio wings; 

It would never shine amid priceless geme, 

On the girth of imperial diadema; 

Nor become to the world a power and a pride, 
Cherished, adorod, and deified. 

8o thou, O man of a noble soul, 

Starting in view of a glorious goal, 

Wert thou never exposed to the blasts forlorn— 
The storms of sorrow—the alceta of scorn; 
Wert thou never refined in pitiless fre, 

From the dross of thy sloth and mean desire ; 
Wert thou never taught to feel and know 

That the truest Jove has its roots in woe, 

Thou would'et never unriddie the complex plan, 
Or reach half way to the perfeet man; 

Thou would’st never attain the tranquil height, 
Where wisdom purifies the sight, 

And God unfolds to the humblest gaze 

The bilse and beauty of Hls ways, 
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Be GENTLEMEN at Houz.— There are few fam- 
ilfes, we imagine, anywhere, in which love is not 
abused as furnishing a license for impoliteness. 
A husband, or father, or brother will speak harsh 
words to those that he loves the best, and to those 
who love him the best, simply because the security 
of love and family pride keeps him from getting 
his head broken. It is a shame that a man will 
speak more impolitely at times to bis wife or 
sister than he would dare to any other female, 
except a low and vicious one. It is thus that the 
holiest affections of a man's nature prove to be a 
weaker protection to a woman in the family circle 
than the restraints of society, and that a woman 
usually is indebted for the kindest politeness of 
life to those not belonging to her own household. 
Things ought not so to be. The man who, be- 
cause it will not be resented, inflicts his spleen 
and bad temper upon those of his hearth-atone, 
is a small coward and a very mean man. Klnd 
words are the circulating medium between true 
gentlemen and true ladies at home, and no polish 
exhibited in society can atone for the harsh lan- 
guage and disreapectfnl treatment too often ln- 
dulged in between those bound together by God's 
own ties of blood, and the stili more sacred honds 
of conjugal love. 

„A stout heart, a clear conscience never de- 
spair!“ were the last words ever written by John 
Quincy Adams to bis son, Charles F. Adams. 
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CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


Or all the gratifications human nature can 
enjoy, and of all the delight it is formed to im- 
part, none is equal to that which springs from a 
long tried and mutual affection. The happiness 
which arises from conjugal felicity is capable of 
withstanding the attacks of time, grows vigorous 
in age, and animates the heart with pleasure and 
delight, when the vital fluid can scarcely force a 
passage through it. 

No man ever prospered in the world without 
the consent and co-operation of his wife, let him 
be ever so frugal, industrious, or successful and 
it avails nothing if she is unfaithful to this trust, 
or profusely squanders in pleasure or dissipation 
those sums which toll and application gained. 
But if she unites in mutual endeavors, or rewards 
his labor with an endearing smile, with what con- 
fidence will he resort to his merchandise or bis 
farm—fiy over lands—sail upon the sea—meet 
difficulty and encounter dangera—if he knows 
that it is not spending his strength in vain, but 
that his labor will be rewarded by the sweets of 
home? How delightful it is to have a friend to 
cheer, and a companion to soothe the solitary 
hours of grief and pain! Solitude and disap- 
polntment enter into the history of any man’s 
life, and he is hut half provided for his voyage 
who finds but an associate for happy hours, 
while, for months of darkness, no sympathizing 
partner is prepared. 

Prudence and foresight can neither ward off 
the stroke of disease nor prevent the calamities 
which are ordained by Heaven. Affluence can 
not purchase a relief from paln, nor wealth cool 
a fever in the blood. The best endowment is a 
heart ready to sympathize, and a life that is ab- 
solutely bound up in hie. As enjoyment derives 
additional relish from anticipation, so misery 
loses the poignancy of its barb in the bosom 
formed for sympathetic kindness. 


— — 


THE IRISHMAN IN IRBLAND AND 
IN AMERICA. 


Tur Irishman, when he expatriates himself 
to one of those American States, loses much of 
that affectionate, confiding, masler-worshiping 
nature which makes him so good a fellow 
when at home. But he becomes more of a 
man. He assumes a dignity which he never 
has known before. He learns to regard his 
labor as his own property. That which he 
earns, he takes without thanks, but he desires 
to take no more than he earns. To me per- 
sonally he has, perhaps, become less pleasant 
than he was. But to himself. It seems to 
me that such a man must feel himself half a 
god, if he has the power of comparing what he 
is with what he was. 

It is right that all this should be acknowl- 
edged by us. When we speak of America and 
of her institutions, we should remember that 
she has given to our increasing population 
rights and privileges which we could not give 
which, as an old country, we probably can 
never give. That self-asserting, obtrusive in- 
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dependence which so often wounds us, is, if 
viewed aright, but an outward sign of those 
good things which a new country has produced 
for its people. Men and woman do not beg in 
the States; they do not offend you with tat- 
tered rags; they do not complain to Heaven of 
starvation ; they do not crouch to the ground 
for half-pence. If poor, they are not abject in 
their poverty. They read and write. They 
walk like human beings made in God’s form. 


They know that they are men and women, 
owing it to themselves and to the world that 
they should earn their bread by their labor, 
but feeling that when earned it is their own. 
If this be so—if it be acknowledged that it is 
so—rhould not such knowledge in itself be 
sufficient testimony of the success of the coun- 
try and of her institutions? America, by An- 
thony Trollope. 
— — 
LITTLE NELLIE. 


Litt_e Ne ite, as our readers are aware, 
publishes a paper called “The Penfield Ex- 
tra,” at Penfield, N. Y. She is ouly twelve 
years old, and is the youngest editor and pub- 
lisher, probably, in the world. She has re- 
cently sent us a photograph of herself, taken 
by Prof. Powelson, of Rochester, N. Y., which 
does credit to the artist while it gives us a 
much prized souvenir of the little editor. 
When the photograph came, it was placed in 
the hands of our phrenological examiner, who 
proceeded to give his opinion of the original, 
which was taken down by a shorthand writer, 
and may some day be published. 


—— — 


Tue Resvct or a Century.—One hundred 
years ago there was not a white man in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, or [Illinois territories. 
Then what is now the most flourishing part of 
America, was as little known as the country 
round the mountains of the moon. It was not 
till 1769 that the gallant and adventurous 
Boone left his home in Narth Carolina to be- 
come the first settler of Kentucky. The first 
pioneer of Ohio did not settle for twenty years 
after that time. A hundred years ago, Can- 
ada belonged to France, and the whole popu- 
lation of the United States did not exceed a 
million and a half of people. A hundred years 
ago. the great Frederick of Prussia was per- 
forming those grand exploits which have made 
him immortal in military annals, and with his 
little monarchy was sustaining a single-handed 
contest with Russia, Austria, and France, the 
three great powers of Europe combined. 

A hundred years ago the United States was 
the most loyal part of the British Empire, and 
no speck on the political horizon indicated the 
struggles which within a score of years there- 
after established the great Republic of the 
world. A hundred years ago there were but 
four newspapers in America; steam engines 


had not been imagined, and railroads and tel- 


egraphs had not entered the remotest concep- 
tion of man. When we come to look back at 
it through the vista of history, we find that the 
century which has passed has been ailotted to 
more important events, in their bearing upon 
the happiness of the world, than almost auy 
which have elapsed since the creation. 
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OUR LANGUAGE. 


Tue difficulties attending the mastery of 
our language are illustrated by the following 
curious collection of words: 

A little girl was looking at the picture of 
a number of ships, when she remarked— See 
what a flock of ships.“ We corrected her by 
saying that a flock of ships was called a fleet, 
and a fleet of sheep was called a flock. 

And here we may add, for the benefit of the 
foreigner who is mastering the intricacies of 
our language, with respect to its nouns of 
multitude, that a flock of girls is called a bevy, 
and a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a 
pack of thieves is called a gang, and a gang of 
angels is called a kost, and a host of porpoises 
is called a shoal, and a shoal of buffalo is call- 
ed a herd, and a herd of children is called a 
troop, and a troop of partridges is called a 
covey, and a covey of beauties is called a gal- 
ary, and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, 
and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a 


heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of 
blackguards is called a mob, and a mob of 
whales is called a school, and a school of wor- 
shipers is called a congregation, and a congre- 
tion of engineers is called a corps, and a corps 
of robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of 
people is called a crowd, and a crowd of gen- 
tlefolks is called the élite, and the élite of the 
city’s thieves and rascals is called the roughs, 
and a miscellaneous crowd of city folks is call- 
ed the community, or the public, according as 
they are spoken of as the religious commu- 
nity” or the secular “ publie.” 


— — 
IF I DIE FIRST, DEAR LOVE. 


(Mackey has written some very good things, but never 
anything sweeter than the following :] 
Ir I dle firat, dear love, 


(Serr., 


(Por Life Mostrated.) 
BYLVAN GLEN. 


BY JENNY LEACH. 


A LONELY, shadowed, fairy epot, 
Far from the homes of men, 

With silvery waters gurgilog through— 
We've named it “ Sylvan Glen.“ 

Here hemlocke raise their tell, dark heads, 
And twilight make of noon ; 

For through these arches seldom peep 
The face of sun or moon. 


And rough, gtay rocks are on each atde, 
Like some cathedral, old and grim, 
And as you list, you seem to hear 
The nuns low vesper hymn ; 
You hear the dirges chaunted low, 
The voice of prayer arise 
To Him who rales the golden courts 
Above the bending skies. 


The dream is past—’tis but gray rocks, 
And waters gushing free, 

As down the rocke they hastening fail, 
With songs of wildwood glee. 

Here golden flowers tell of the stars, 
Shiniog at eve eo bright, 

And yonder a pale and nameless one 
Speake of the snow-drifie white. 


The lily is bending to kiss the wave, 
Tho bird voices warble low, 
The leaves are joining their quiet hymn 
‘With the brook waves’ rippling flow ; 
Here the wild rose blushes alone, 
In her queenly beauty and pride, 
And yonder, beneath those broad, green leaves, 
Ie where the meek violets hide, 


Ob! this is the spot to seek, and dream 
Of childhood’s sweet days gone by, 
Where naught may disturb the dreamer 
Bat the wind and the waves’ low sigh ; 
No eye but Our Father's” upon ua, 
No laughter or voices of mirth, 
While the soul goes upward on angel wings, 
Away from the cares of earth. 
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A NEW TRIUMPH IN PHOTOG 


RAPHY. 


My mournful soul made free, 
Shalt sit at heaven's high portal, 

To wait and watch for thee— 
To wait and watch for thee, love, 

And through the deep, dark space 
To peer with haman longings 

For thy dear radiant face, 


Mid all the etars of heaven, 
One onty vill I see— 
The earth-star of my passion, 
Half heaven for holding thee: 
All heaven ‘or holding tbee, love, 
And the brightest of all the spheres, 
By tby smile tllaminated, 
Or hallowed by thy tears, 


1f I die first, dear love, 
I feel that thie shall be, 

For heaven will not be heaven 
Unul it’s shared with thee— 
Until it’s shared with thee, love, 

I'll linger at the gate; 
Or be thy guardian angel, 
To teach thee how to walt. 


And when tby boar eball come, 
And through the yielding night 

I see thy happy spirit 
Up--osring, robed in light, 

Mine shal! go forth to meet thee, 
And through the eternal door 

Pass in with thee rojvicing, 
Mude one for evermore. 


Prorocrarsy has achieved a new triumph 
in England. It is well known that drawing 
on wood for engraving requires peculiar skill 
and tact, which can only be acquired after 
long practice. Since wood engraving bas be- 
come the favorite mode of book illustration, 
drawings from our most eminent artists are 
much in request. But it happens that few 
painters can successfully place their designs 
on wood. Consequently another, and, in 
most cases, an inferior artist, has to be em- 
ployed to transfer the original drawing, to the 
great loss of the vigor and delicacy of touch 
peculiar to the painter—as in all translations 
there must be some sacrifice of the truthfal- 
ness of the original. But here Photography 
kindly steps in to our assistance. By an in- 
genious process, perfected by Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, the wood engraver, the artist's draw- 
ing may be transferred to the wood block with 
microscopic accuracy and fidelity. This result 
has long been a desideratum, and frequently 
attempted, but is only now carried to a success- 
ful issue. It required a combination of the 
practical knowledge of the wood-engraver 
with the skill of the photographer; and these 
happily have met in the person of Mr. Bolton, 
to whom the artists and publishers must feel 
under great obligation, inasmuch as the one 
can now have his most complex designs trans- 
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ferred to the wood as faithfully as he could do 
them himself; while the advantage to the 
publisher consists in his being able to obtain 
drawings on wood at a comparatively trifling 
cost, thus rendering many works of art avail- 
able which hitherto have, from their complex- 
ity, been debarred from use. 


We clip the above from an exchange, and 
we beg to state to our “cousins over the 
water, that this process has been in successful 
operation in the “ wilds of America” for six 
years or more. Nearly all the likenesses pub- 
lished in this Journal for the past six years 
have been photographed from life direct on 
the wood block ready for the engraver’s hand, 
by Waters & Son, New York. This reminds 
us, that after the Monitor had been developed 
in America, and thus rendered the British 
navy worthless, the claim was set up in En- 
gland that it was a British invention, but the 
significant fact is added, that their Admiralty 
Board had rejected the plan as valueless, and 
therefore unworthy of atrial. It has been tried 
here, and proved a success; now England not 
only claims the invention, but is building iron 
vessels as the basis of a navy. 


To Correspondents. 


B. B.—1. Would you advocate wearing the 
beard constan'ly, and, if so, why? 

Ans. We advocate the wearing of the beard constantly, 
because God put it on the haman face. We see no more 
reason for wearing the beard sometimes and shaving at 
others, tban we would for shaving the head at sometimes 
and wearing the bair at others, The wearing of the 
beard in tbis country is a modern usage. Until the Mex- 
ioan war, in 1346-9, probably there were not a hundred 
men in the United States, at least in the more cultivated 
portions of it, who wore a full beard; and it was regarded 
as a mark of eccentricity, or alovenllness, or insanity 
whenever it was worn in full. Now, nothing ls more 
common than a full beard. There are objectious to the 
beard as now worn by men who have shaved for twenty- 
five years, and thus acquired a hard, stiff, and unpleasant 
beard; and although they look bristling with their hard, 
coarse beard, made so by previous shaving, we tolerate it 
to create a public sentiment in favor of Nature, and as an 
encouragement to the young not to have at u. Persons 
who never shave have a comparatively light, soft beard, 
h eh is not disagreeable to the touch or to the eye. The 
beard on the upper lip is not convenieat in many respecta, 
but we have no disposition to quarrel with the Creator in 
regard to it We remember when a full beard looked 
dtagustlog and bearish, bat we have become so used to 
seeing lt, that now a man saved completely smooth looks 
ob p and puslilauimous. 


2. In a late number of your Journal, you eay that Lan- 
pge is located abovo and back of ihe eye, while in 

Phrenology Proved and Ilnsirated” you place it under 
the eye. Please tell me the exact location, and the man- 
ner of determining its size? 


Ans. In “Phrenology Proved and Illustrated” it is net 
intended to state that the organ itself is under the eye, 
only that that is where we look for the outward indication 
of the development of Langusge. The orxan itself in the 
brain ls located on what, in anatomy, is calied the super- 

orditar piate. This constitutes the upper wall or celling 
of the eye-socket Whon that part of the brain which 
constitutos the organ of Langnage located on this piste 
or ceiling of the eye-socket ls large, it depresses that 
plate, and pusbes the eyeball forward and downward, 
making the under eyelid look ewollen, like a sack, and 
also causes the eye to stand out as if there was not room 
enough in the socket. There are two manifestations of 
Language, owing to the peculiar development of the 
brain; one is, that the eye protrudes directly forward 


algn of accuracy and precision of speech. When the eye 
is depressed, and there fe a puree or sack-like fullness 
under it, and a good deal of room between the eyeball 
itself and the brow above it, it is an indication of word- 
iness, affluence, or volability of speech. Charles Dickens 
is an excellent example of this development. Also Ool- 
one! Gad Hamphrey, whose likeness may be found in the 
present number, in the article entitled, A Shelf in our 
Cabinet” Indeed, the Colonel has both signs of Lan- 
guage—that of precision, also that of coplousness. 


8. You say that women learn Phrenolozy more readily 
than men. What organs should be well developed in 
order to obtaln a good knowledge of the science? 


Ans. Women are generally more apt and intuitive, and 
are better discerners of character, and hence have more 
taste for the science which reads character. And we be- 
lieve that the female mind takes scholarship more readily 
than the masculine, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
higher branches of Philosophy and Mathematics. It 
requires aptneas, clearness, intuition, not profuundness of 
mind to learn Phrenology. The organs required for study- 
ing Phrenology are a good development smd harmonious 
balance of all the faculties. When these ean not be had, 
an Active Temperament, large Perceptives, large Event- 
uality, Comparison, and Human Nature are greatly ad- 
vantageous in the study of Phrenology. 


A.P.—1. Have you any works on Physiognom 
written by either of the enn val gacmy 
Ans. No. 


2. When will the work mentloned in “ Memory,” entl- 
tled “ Signa of Character,” be pubilsbed ? 


Ana, Probably not at all. In the “ Self-Instructor” much 
matter on that subject ls given, which doubtless will be 
made to answer the purpose of fulfilling that promise, 

8. Is “ Lavater’s Physiognomy” reliable ? 

Ans. No work that we have ever seen on Physlognomy, 
Lavater’s included, s in all respecte reliable; perhaps 
Lavater’s least of all. There is much truth in his state- 
ments; but he has not reduced it to a science. 


4 Have departed spirits anything to do with spirit-rap- 
pings. eto, or are thuse manifestations produced by nat- 
ural causes? 


Ans. These questions bavo agitated the thinking world 
for eleven years past, Many volumes and newspapers 
have been filled with the discussion; still the world is 
divided in opinion, We suspect that these phenomena 
will be explained on philosophical principles, even though 
it should be found a fact that the spirits of the departed do 
communicate with the living. There are many things in 
Nature quite as mysterious as are these manifesiations, 
so-called. We do not pretend to discuss this subject in the 
Journal. There are other papers, ably conducted, de- 
voted to it. 

5. Have you any back numbers of the Warze-Cuas 
Jovana, prior to January, 1862? 

Ans, Yea. 


C. L -I. How can a man who has lived a low, 
immor al life to a certain age, reform, become a changed 
man, and lead a different fe? What vill be the effect on 
the hea and temperament? 


Ans. Bome men lead a low, immoral life, not because 
thelr head Is low and thetr dispositions naturalty debseed, 
but because thelr circumstances promote immorality and 
vice. Any child will ewear if that isthe languago which 
he hears, Just as he would talk German or Spanish if he 
were brought up to hear it And though some have an 
organization so reflaed that it would not harmonize with 
their dispositions to be base, victous, coarse, and vulgar, 
mill, if their snrrouodings were only of such a character, 
they would adopt those habits with apparent rel'sh. Such 
a person, by being brought under beiter influences, would 
quickly rise to a better life. There are eome persous who 
are badly organ:zed, and they take to vice and immorality 
as a duck takes to water. We have them in every com- 
munity, and they generally bring up in the penitentiary or 
the poor-house. Such persons, by great effort, and very 
favorable exiernal influences, may reform; but all sho 
have anythiog to do with ragged-schools, Sunday-schools, 
or charches know that these weak brethren are continually 
falling away, and require patience and labor to keep them 
on the track, or prevent them from becoming an open 
scandal to the church and community. Persons who have 
strong passions, and only med'um intellectual and moral 
powers, seem to hang on the balance between virtue and 
vice. They take their character, so to speak, frem those 
with whom ch, y chance to be. If tbey are with the good, 
their better unture, by being rendered active, leads, and 


thelr actions tend toward goodness and virtue. If they 
fall in with those who are animal and selfish, their a-lfinh 
and animal faculties are excited, while their moral powers 
are not appealed to; and they lapse into viec; they go 
with the current; they do as those do with whom thcy are 
associated. Such a man, by religious and moral reforma- 
lion, if he have sich associations as are appropriate, will 
steadily grow in grace; and tho “ House of David” in his 
soul will become stronger, while the animal propensities, 
or the “ Hoase of Saul” in the soul becomes weaker; and 
in a few years th's new mode of life will have made its 
impress on the organization, not only of the brala, bat of 
the body also. 

8. C. M.—What prompts man to violate his 
conscience ? 

Ans. Many of man’s faculties tempt bim to go astray 
from the rigbt path, or to violate his conscienee, and one 
of the uses of Conscientlousness is to prevent the abuse of 
the other faculties. Man uses his Mirthfulness and Imita- 
tion sometimes wrongfully in mimicking and making fun 
of the aged, the infirm, the decrepit, and the poor. Ap- 
probativeness blo-soms Into vanity, and leads us 10 viotate 
conscience. Bo Firmness and Self-Esteem, each in lu 
way. goes to excess, and mars the character. But when 
we come lower down in the scale of faculties, to the huste, 
the pasalons, the appetites, it is nere we fnd the great uso 
for Conscientiousness ln restratning and guiding the action 
of these faculties. Alimeativenezs in menw ways leads to 
wrong doing. Destructiveness and Combetiveness, in the 
form of cruelty, revenge, captiousness, and quarrelsome- 
nees, lead to the violation of conectence. Acquisitiveness, 
in excess, often leads to stealing and ever-reaching in 
business ; while Becretiveness is seen lu deception, hypoe- 
risy, and double-dealing. Amativeness, perbaps more 
than most faculties, leads to ail manner of perversion, and 
is a prolific aonree of the violation of conscience. To sam 
up the many ways In wnich the conscience is vio ated, lei us 
quote from James i. 18. 14: Let no man say when he fs 
tempted, I am tempted of God, for God can not be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man; but every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and en- 
ticed.” 

Mr. W. H. W., of Fossbridge, Yorkshire, Eng., 
íis informed that the December number of this Journal for 
1881 has run short, and can uot be supplied. 


J.—Is there any objection to the union by 
of two persons who are distantly related, and, 
20, what la the objection? 


Ane, That dependa almost entirely on bow “ dlstanuy 
related” the parties are, If as far back as Adam, no pos- 
sible objection could be urged agatnet their union. We 
once heard of a man that happened to bear the same name 
as another who was not respectable. Wheo inquired of 
if he were relates to him, he replied, “ Yra, I suppoee so, 
by the way of Adam; but we have always looked upon it 
in the light of a family mleſorinne.“ We have said aud 
written much on the subject of marrying near relations, 
and belleve that it is not well for relatives to marry within 
the sixth degree; and the sixteenth would be bett r, and 
the sixtieth sill better. Yet there are persons bearing the 
relation of second cousins, who resemble tne families 
through which the relationship docs not come, and they 
are really less alike (han many persons who can claim no 
relationship. But as you do pot say how distant the re- 
lation la, we can not answer more deflukely. The more 
distant, however, the better. 


AMONG THE Pings: or, South in Secession Time. 
Br Edmund Kirke. New Tork: publisb-d by the Trib- 
une Association. Price by mail, post paid, 50 cn 


This work ts written by a tratbfal man, who traveled 
extensively in the South, especially in South Carolina, 
in 1860 and 1861, Just at tbe time when secession was 
taking form, and the people even of South Carullua were 
aull divided in sentiment. These rare opportunities to 
hear end see secession at home, and to note the working 
of the slave eystem, have furnished the anthor, who ls a 
conservative man, and hes heretofore been sccoanted pro- 
slavery in bis notiuna, a grand ebance 10 see the “ pecullar 
insutntlou, and he bes not seen in vain. Ilis book has 
ail the directness of plain-spuken truth, and ali the zest and 
freshness of romance. We venture the asserdon, that ont 
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of ny plato men in whose banda it might be placed 
forty-nine of them would not lay it down, nòr think of 
dinner, t uU he had read every line of il, tbough it contains 
over threes hundred pages. A milion copios of this cheap 
edition ought to be sold, as a spur to patriotism in this 
time of the country’s peril. It may be ordered from this 
oftice far 60 cents in paper binding, by addressing Fowler 
and Wells, 805 Broadway, New York. It may alao be had 
in cluth bloding, sultable for the library, for 75 cents, 


Tun Hrarexio TEACHER AND WATER CURE JOUR- 
naL for September (now ready) contains—Rambling Reme 
iniscences—No. 18; Human Food ; Scrofulous Children ; 
Drugging Children; Rheumatism and Gout; Typhus and 
Typhoid; What is anid of us; Rules for Home Educatior ; 
War; Typhoid Fever and Pneumonla; A Firsl-rate No- 
Uca; Army Dietetica; The Hygelo-Therapeutic College; 
Green Corn and Cucumbers ; Syringes ve. Pills; Liquor 
in our Armies; Tu Correspondents; Drag-Medication in 
the Army; Report of Cases; Way-marke of Hydropathy ; 
Itema from Dlinola; The Health of our Girls; Can a Law 
of Nature be Violated ? Questions and Answers; Statia- 
thos for Drinkers; Depth of Different Seas; The Number 
halis goon; Good-humored Babies; Reading for Amuse- 
ment; Conjoga! Affection; Be Gentlemen at Home; 
Ancodotes of Physiciaus; Tricks of the Wine Trade; 
Repartees, ede. ct. Pablished monthly, by Fowler and 
Wells, 308 Broadway, New Yurk, ut $1 a year, in advance. 
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Waxtev.—Copies of Parenovooican JOURNAT 
for January, 1862 To any of our friends who will pend 
us this number, wo will send any 12-cent book on our list. 
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Special Notices. 


Improvements made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pena, and seanred to the subscriber 
by Lettera Patent naye enabled hin toovercome the many 
imperfec ione bitherto ooaveidable m their production, 
and also to bring the cost whhin the reach of all, Tho 
wring puolic shoul) know the following facts; 

Constant writing for six months dene cheaper with 
Geld Pens than with Steel ; taerefore, it ls econumy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Guid Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, Whhe the Steel Pen (a ever renanging by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect unl'ormity of wridug u obtained 
only hy the une o the Goid Pen, 

The Geld Pen is says ready and reliable, while the 
Sten Pen must be often condemned and anew one select. 
ed; therefore, ia the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of ume. 

Guld is capab'e of recotving any degree of elasticity. ao 
that the Gold Pen ie exactly edayted to the hand of the 
writer: therefore, the nerves of the nand and erm ere not 
injured, as la known lo be the case by the use of Steel 

en 


B 

He le now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 35 
cents to +1, Seraing t) azo, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast à gras of the beet Steel Pens. 

S. dd by all dealers in the line tyronghont the country, 
Wootessle and reall at the store, No. 2% Maden Lane, 
where ali orders, Inclosing cash or po-bstamps. Wili re- 
ceive prom t altention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
In vatoe, and aclected according to dearripvon, will dun- 
mediately be sent hy mal) or otherwise, as Al, ectet, 

Address, A. Morro, 20 Maiden Lane, New York, 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of Whe best and most extevalve manutacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but In the world, We nen his pe 
and can assure our readers of ther excollence.”—V. Y. 
Tribune. 

“We have been in the habit of wing these Gold Pens 
for a long bine and have always found them the Leet i- 
stroments of the kind thal have lullen in our way.“ — 
N. Y. Evening Post 


Teern, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 


talned ut 22 Bond Srreet, Ry this method the — goer 
row, and ruga of the mouth are an arcurately formed as Lo 
display n pericet prototype of the natural prenns, restore g 
the TRUR EXPRESSION OF the mouth Bod original contour 


of the fare, 
it is tha height of art ts conceatart This we do most 


urey. aa ar mami ey be obtained py addressing 
A descriptive pamphle, ma obian: 

Dr. J. ALLEN 2 Son a3 a Street, Nuw York. 
James Pannisn, Shirt Manufacturer, 
gen CANAL ST., NEAR BROADWAY, N Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS 
Made to monsuro; 618, #21 and 424 per Dozen. 

EE Family supply store of Bosoma, Collars, aod Wrist- 
bands for Shirt-making, at redacod prices. 
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Adbertisements. 


— — — 
Apventisements intended for this Journal, to 
aocure insertion, abould be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previons to the one lu which 
they are to appear, Annonnoements forthe next number 
should be sent In at once. 
Tenus.—Tweoty-fve cents a line each Insertion. 


Mrs. Erza De La VERGNE, 


M. D., 255 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 
Tur Aquarius. Price $10. 
7 


THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS 


“THE AQUARIUS," 


A new and moat invaluable article, for which the subscrib- 
era have recelerd Letters /atent from the United States, 
and la offered to the publie as the most complete and per- 
fect hand apparatus ever invented for throwing water. 

It will throw bunt Aight Gallons of water per minute, 
fify fort high, with the power of only one hand applied ; 
boing a moat invaluable articte for Washing Windows, 
Washing Curriagea, Watering Gardens, Sprinklin 
Streets, Throwing on Liquid Composition, such aa Whale 
Qil, Soap Suds, Tohacea Water, etc: for 
Insecta on Treen, Roses, aml other Plants ; Pum 
Water 3 the Holis of Veasela, Small Boats, Ci 
ete.; Wetting Suila, Washing Deeks, Starting Aque- 
ducts, Also, for Javalisda, it isa most valuable Spray or 
Shower Bath It ia most inveluable for Letinguishing 
Fires, and tor Wetting Roa nent Fires. In hundreds of 
cases grent confugretions might be avoided by the uae 
of this simple sri It is ro lo that it can be 
used where no other article could be readily brought to 


ng 
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ar, 

All who have saen and used the aricle speak in most 
unbounded terms of praise and commendation of (ts vat- 
uabl- qualilves amt perfect and 97 5 operation, No 
Dwelling, Factory, Store, School House, Stile, Barn, 
Hot Honae, Vessel, or Boat should be without tole invalu- 
Ait ih tery compuck, sud welghs only about A/GHT 

t is very compuct, and weighs only abou 
POUNDS. se * 

Orders respectfully pniicited. 

W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
Manofactorers of Pampi, Hydronic Kams, and other 
Hydryulio Machines, Hardware, ete., eto. 

Minphetown, Coxx. 

Branch Warehouse, 7 John Street. New York, where 
the Aquarius can be avon, with samples of all our ronida. 

„bey are al-o for sale by FOWLER AND WELLS 
$08 Broadway, New York. Price, $10. 


Unrrep STATES Guano Company, 
Na. 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Pros- 
PHATE or Link 

Avostatev do, contains mare Actual and Potential 
Awmonis than the Peruvian. 

For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 


4 lyr. A. @. BENSON, President, 
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NOW READY. 
“A book which should be In the hands of every man, 
woman, and child in the Northern States.” 


AMONG THE PINES; 
on, 
SOUTH IN SECESSION-TIME. 

By Evursy Kk. One volume, 12mo, 310 pages. 
Contalning an extraordinary but truthful picture of the 

entire Social System of the Bouth; describing the Do- 

mestic Life of the Rich Planters, the Small Planters, and 

the “ White Trash,” and depicting actual scenes on the 


large and small Plantations. 
Price, by mail, cloth, -T5 cents, 
* * paper. l 


Read the following 
NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 

“Tho remarkable success which it had as a serial in the 
Continental Month'y shows that Among the Pines’ le 
the work for a critical time, and contains elements of great 
value. It ia natural, national, and vigorous, a rare and 
excellent book, written by one who to the most searching 
commun sense adds a keen eye fur the locally remark- 
ablo, for ine hamorous, and the pathetle.”—Anioke bocker 
V. gasine. 

“We may sum up all in one emphatic assertion, to 
wit: That since Uncle Tom’ thrilled the public of Amor- 
ica and Eorope with its life-like portraliures and impres- 
sive dramatle scenes, such as no artiat in modern play or 
‘Old Mortality’ had written, no work on Slavery, nò work 
on Southern social life, has been given to the public which 
can at all be compared to Mr, Kirke's ‘Among the 
Pines. "—Gasmtts, Piteburg, Penn, 

“ Asa vivid picture of life in the Carolinas, we are dis- 
posed to give Lois book the palm over all others.“ Hu ii 
Arlverti er, Boston. 

“There la not to be found another so absorbing a de- 
scriptim of the effects of Slavery upon the master, the 
slave, and the poor white man, as ls this. It le invaluable 
for general circulation among the people."—Repudlican, 
Taunton, Mas», 

“Without any exception, It ls the most graphic and 
pleasing sketch of Southern life and manners ever printed 
in America."— Weekly Dispatch, Ama’erdum, N. Y. 

~ As n picture of Southern lfe, it is graphio and admi- 
rable n Via character. Its value consists jn its facts; and 
the interest of eso comes from the pecaliar vividness 
with which they arc presented to the eyo and mind."— 
Home Journal, New York. 

“ Here ia a book which will be read with deep interest 
at the present time, The style d vivid, aud the pictures 
sketebed true. The writer lays open the secret springs of 
Becession. Such a work belpa us to know the South.“ 
R corder, Boston, 

“ Wriiten with vigor—a most readable book—and one 
gots from it a good idea of the state of feeling Iu the South 
at the ume the rebellion broke ou. Sentinel and Times, 
Bath, Me. 

“ A singularly truthful picture, executed throughout in 
a marterly manner. Of the many books that aim to de- 
nente plantation Iife—the relation of master lo slave, and 
slaves to master and to cach other—the emotions and pas- 
sons which the situation summons to extraordinary ao- 
tion, and all the strange, touching, and tragic issaes that eo 
terrible a domination und so fercely-eoforced a submis- 
sion engender, there is none—no, not one—which can for a 
moment compare with it. It le the ardent South, with all 
tho wonderful accuracy the daguerreotype can give It; and, 
moreover, it is the South in Seceasion-time,”"—Gasetts, 
T. unton, Mass. 

“The story is clear and terrible, with the lurid light of 
the passions, ler les, and violences that grow out of 
Slavery. It isa simple sod falibful account of things thet 
actually happoned—a siriking aud trathfal poriraltare of 
slave soclety—a powerful aud even painful story.“ In- 
dap nent, New York. 

“A work which will be read and remembered as more 
original and suggestive lu [dea and purpose, ad more dra- 
mailo in execution, than any esue of the press since Un- 
ele Tom's Cab n.“ "—Norf Ik Co. Jour., Rowury, Maa, 

“The admirable style lu which the narrative la written, 
the evident familiarity with Southern liſe and character 
which ic exbibits, and the marked indications of life-Hke 
truth falness that appesr, render {t a noteworthy and im. 


pressive work.”—Bufitlo Enpress, 


Original from 


IVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


1862. 


GUTTA-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


Sore MANUFAOTURERS, 


THE 
CHEAP®ST and 


Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 78 WILLIAM STREET, 
and sent 2 2 9 


parts of the coun- NEW YORK. 
try, with full direc- 
tions for use. Send for a Circular, 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 
WHOLRSALE Wanrnovsn: 
18 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 


Important To P HRENOLOGISTS, 


with from Six to Ten Hundred Dollars. The good-will 
and stock of a Phrenological Office and Book Store, which 
have been many years established and constantly sustain- 
ed, will be sold at a sacrifice for cash, The low price, easy 
terms, and fucilities for obtaining a fall knowledge of the 
business, make this a rare and very desirable opportunity. 
For particulars, address “ Prospect,” box 68 P. O., Phila- 
delphla, Pa., or, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Dinsmore’s RAILROAD GUIDE. 


The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
as Mars of Roaps and Routes, 6,0 towns—with refer- 
ence where to flad them—a Sriexpip Launen RAILROAD 
Map. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents, 


Address DINSMORE & CO., 
u. No. 26 Cedar Street, New York. 


Wyarr & Spencer, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
€1 William Street, New York. 


Special at ention paid to the prosecution and collection 
of Soldiers’ i liima. Refer to Fowler aud Wells, 


Great Domestic Worx! 
DR. TRALL'S 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


In Eight Partsa—complete in One Volume. 

800 ILLUSTRATIONS AND NEARLY 1000 PAGES. 
A Complete Guide to Health, aud Hydropathie Home 
Treatment. No family can afford to be without it. 

Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
y 808 Broadway, New York, 
And furnished by mall, postpaid, for #3 (0. 


To PHoroGRAPHERS.—IMPROVED 


PHOTOGRAPHIO CAMERA, Patented March 25, 1862, 
hy A. B. WILSON (Patertee of the Wheeler and Wilson 
Sewing Machine), adapted to all photographic work, ruch 
as Landscapes, Stereoscopic Views, Carte Visites, Ambro- 
types, ete. n be used by amateurs avd others from 
printed directions. Send for a circular. Addr 

8 A. B. WILSON, Waterbury, Conn. 


INTERFERING APPLICATIONS FOR 


PATENTS require the most thorough knowle of Pat- 
ent Law, and unremitting cere and attention in their pros- 
ecution aud defense. . Tuomas P. How, Counselor in 
Patent Cases, and author of How to Get a Patent,” who 
has for the past five years had the entire contrul of our 
Patent Office Department, hus made this class of cases a 
sporali, and has met with the most complete success in 

eir mipsgement, Patentees or applicants huviog busi- 
ness of this nature to confide to vs, can . being 
properly served. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


9 * ＋ J * * 
Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria. 
Its Nature, History, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 
on Hygienic Principles, with the Various Theories and 
Practices of the Medical Profession, by R. T. Trall, M. D. 

The fact that a large proportion of severe cases of Dip- 
theria prove fatal under Drug Treatment, while if treated 
Hygienecally, death resulting theretrom is the exception, 
not the rule, s-ems, at least, to demand for the Hygienic 
Treatment a careful investigation. Price $' (0. 

d FOWLER AND WE 4 

308 Broadway, New Tork. 


SYRINGES—SYRINGES. 


No person should be withont a Syringe—and the prices 
are now sa low as to be no obstacle in the way of procuring 
them. We have three different styles constantly on hand, 
all good —eſther of which we will send bz mali postpaid, 
if within 3,000 miles, for TWO DOLLAR! 

A liberal discount by the dozen. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


UNION STEAM AND WATER HEATING COMPANY, 
Union Heater. 


For Warming and Ventilatiog Public Buildings, Private Residences, Schoo's, Greenhouses, etc., with Gold’s Improved Patent 


Superior to all others for the following reasons: 

1, The atmosphere, when warmed, is not injured. 

i — is a consideration of vital importance us regards 
enth. 

If the atmosphere is more healthful when warmed by 
one spparatys than by another, it is an imperative reason 
why teat »pparatus should be preferred. 

Steam, in this hester, ut any pressure, is different in its 
results from the same pressure used in any other mode of 
warming 8 because the exterior of ihia appar atua 
ta heated intensely by tha sama prearure of steam 
thon is the exterior of any other steam-heuting oppa- 


ratus, 

It stands unrivaled ; for i“ is intenʻe h at that Cuo 
the healthful condi ion of the atmosphere, whether it 
done by steam heut or by the hot air furnace, 

2. This apparatus is more effective as a heater than any 
other, becuuse the current of air passing through it is so 
subdivided that al? the nir is thoroughly warmed. 

3. It is more compact than any other spparatus. The 
superior steam-generating property of the boiler, and the 
superior heat-ympurting construction of the radiating 
porvons, reduces the bu k to the lowest limit. 

4. This apparatus ts more durable than any other. The 
material of which it is composed will not oxidize as read- 
iy as other materials used for the purpose. 

5. It takes care of itself, requires tess fuel, and its orig- 
inal cost is less than any other steam heating apparatus. 

All parts of this apparatus are s:tuated in the besement, 
and fresh warm ar carried to the apartments by flues, 

A superior system of ventilation is introduced iato a'l 
buildings warmed with this apparatus, 

Circulars and full information can be obtained at the 
2 office of the Comp ug, No. 634 Broadway, New 

ork. 


Lyropsy, NEURALGIA, VERTIGO, 
Sleeplessness, in THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA. 18 00. 
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A Frew Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 


Hygienic Teacher and Wa’er-Cure Journal. 
Because it teaches you bow to r. cover Health. 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


With the Jury Nuxnxx, 1962, commenced the Tmarr- 
Sixta Votumn of the Auraioam PARENOLOGIOAL JOUR- 
xar It contains 

TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES MONTHLY 


The TTT. SIX Voruoxs of the Ammrrcax PARE- 
NOLOGIOAL JovRNAL opened with several 


WEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


im addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 


PHERENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, forma a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Porenologtate 
of America, who will expla n and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to ali the practical Interest and 
pursuits of th: Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in thotr connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will de thoroughly, but populorly treated, amply 
illostrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; onr 
Matha, * 4 sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in lu relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will reosive the attention its importance demands, 


MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constractiveness, the 
various mechanics! arta will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited ongravings. 


EDUCATION 

will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Belf-Culiure, and jast that kind of knowledge which 
the parent ne- ds in the discharge of his or her duties, wiil 
he liberally imparted. Tne Youna, also, will find the 
Journal a friend and foster father, tu encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
falness and success in life. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, ete., will help to 
make up what ia acknowledged by our cotemporarles to 
be one of the Best Popular Jouruals in the World. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 
ALL THESE ATTRACTION®, 


in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which.we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JoozxaL. ought to inaure us at least, 


FIFTY THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? A lite effort by each reader will procure them. 


OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WOBKERS— 


all persons interested in Haman Progress—are invited to 
ald in the eirculation of the PARENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 
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e JOURNAL. 
Twenrt-Four Quazro Paors, Morrutr. 
The Warxz-CU xx Journar will hereafter be known ss 


THE HYGIENIC TEACHER 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


Under which name tt will continue to advocate the same 
principles that it has heretofore done. 

The HII Teacner should be read in every family, 
because 


It will advocate the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Haman Race. 

It will leach the Sick how to recover Health. 

It wiil teach those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It vill untold the true science of Human Life. 

It will explain the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It wilt enable you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

a 1 will enable yon in most cases to be your own Pny- 

cian. 

Its doctrines will promote Temperance tn all things. 

It will tend to the correction of all Injurious Habita, 

Its influence in society will be lo all respects Reforma- 


tory. 
Its teachings will benefit everybody and injure no one. 
The dest advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be snmmed np in three words: 


ta PerserveE Your HEALTR. 


To Get Rich...........0.+..+-PBESEBVE YOUR HALTER. 
To Enjoy Antmal Life . PNS VI Your Hearts. 
To Do Good ..... PRrerryR Your Heats. 
To Acq'tire Knowledge........ Preserve Your Hearts. 
To Aualn Eminence Paksxravx Your Heats. 

Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so mnch valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life aud Health, as 

THE HYGIENIC TEACHER. 

In it the true nature of disease will be fully and rationally 
explained, and one of its principal objects will be to teach 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 

But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voldable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
Tzacnze will be devoted to articles relative to the treat- 
ment of diseases, where you may learn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Toe Ilyerenro Tzacner will clearly present all the 
subjects connecied with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanti- 
ness, Veutilauon, Dwellings, Clothing, Ocenpation, eta. 
Hydropathy will be fully explained, and lis application to 
all known diseases poluted out 
If you are alck, and desire to be well, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you are well, acd desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you woulg know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If yon wonld learn the injurious effects of Drage, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

It you would understand the conditious of Health, 
Read the Hygienle Teacher. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Hygicnic Teacher. 

Bat whtle the Hyrarexio Teacaze is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with auch mlscel- 
lgneous mutter as will make it 

Valuable and Acceptable to All. 

Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 

reading mauer, aside from the medical department. 
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JAMES G. CLARE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

You have a predominance of the vital and 
mental temperaments, which serve to give 
health of body, pathos to the feelings, and 
activity of the mind. You are naturally 
healthy; have a fine pair of lungs, good diges- 
tion, free circulation, ani a comparatively 
strong frame. 

You are organized to endure a great amount 
of hardship, provided you obey the laws of 
health, and labor enough to keep yourself 
hardy ; but you want your appropriate food, 
at least eight hours of sleep, and everything 
favorable to a harmonious action of the phys- 
ical system. You can not bear stimulants, 
can not do with little sleep, and can not work 
well under annoyances and vexations. 

You are sensitive and susceptible in a high 
\ degree to pleasure and pain, and if you had 


y GO gle 


an occupation which brought you in contact 
with any person or thing which was unpleas- 


ant, or calculated to chafe your sensibilities, 
you would wear out and break down, on the 
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same principle that a single fly will annoy a 
horse more than the heavy load which he is 
drawing, or thet a badly-fitting saddle or har- 
ness will take away his strength more than 
the burden he carries or draws. 

You have what we sometimes call an ora- 
torical or poetical temperament, namely: ar- 
dor along with refinement ; strength interwoven 
with sensitiveness or sensibility. Your head 
is large, but with your large body and healthy 
temperament, your brain is well sustained. 
You have an intimate sympathy with things, 
and you see nothing in the wide realm of na- 
ture which has not a bright side or an inter- 
esting aspect. Even a faded leaf, which the 
wind contemns, is to you a history and a study; 
hence, wherever you go, your eyes are wide 
open and your ears on the alert to catch every 
sight and sound which nature or art can give. 

You are exceedingly fond of natural his- 
tory; would study flies and ants as well as 
elephants and whales. You are fond of micro- 
scopic inspection, and often detect subjects of 
interest which are usually overlooked even by 
sharp observers. Nothing escapes your obser- 
vation. The organs along the brow are ex- 
ceedingly well developed, and hence you 
gather knowlekge of external things more 
rapidly than ninety-nine men in a hundred. 
The next range of organs above is largely 
developed ; Eventuality, which treasures faets ; 
Locality, which remembers places, and denotes 
a fondness for traveling and geography; and 
Time, which measures duration. Your Order 
also is large, which renders you systematical 
and disposed to classify and arrange all your 
knowledge. You have large Constructive- 
ness; are by nature a mechanic; and so 
sharp an observer are you, that you learn 
everybody’s trade by observation, and could 
pick up the tools of almost any mechanic, and 
do a good job the first time. You could learn 
to make a boot while a man would be making 
one, or to shoe a horse by seeing one shod. 
Not that you would not improve by experi- 
ence; but you are one of a thousand for apti- 
tude in manual dexterity. You are not a blind 
imitator—indeed, you are original in many 
things. More than most men you follow the 
bent of your own life and mind, and when you 
watch an artificer with a view to repeat what 
he does, you look at the cutting edge of his 
tools—not at his elbows or his hands. You 
repeat what he does rather than how he does it. 

You are a critic of character. Your first 
impression of a stranger lasta your lifetime, and 
seldom needs modification. Your Comparison 
being large, you are critical and discriminating 
in respect to arguments, illustrations, analyses, 
resemblances, and differences. You have a 
delicate sense of fitness, and a remarkable 
power of combination. As an artist, you 
would group men, animals, and things harmo- 
niously; as a mechanic, would combine me- 
chanical appliances, and put a great deal of 


machinery in a small space, and make one 
part subservient to many ends. 

Your Language is large, but you are not 
especially voluble in speech. You generally 
use the right word in the right place and time. 
As a writer, you are compact, and rarely mis- 
use a word, or use two where one will answer 
as well. 

Your Benevolence and Spirituality are your 
leading qualities—the first giving sympathy, 
pity, and kindness, the other lifting your mind 
up into the sphere of the unseen and holy ; 
and although you have as firm a hold on phys- 
ical life and its pleasures as any man need to 
have, you <an quieker, and more fully than 
most men, lift yourself up into the domain of 
the spiritual. 

You are dreamy, transcendental, and, in 
the estimation of dry, practical men, some- 
times superstitious, yet your superstitions are 
realities to you, and the wisest things you 
know sometimes seem to shine into your mind 
from outside of tangible life. 

You have reverence for whatever is good 
and sacred; you almost idolize anything you 
respect. You are a hero-worshiper: not him 
who draws the blade merely, but he who 
wields the pen or an oratorical tongue. 

You have uncommon force of character. 
Your head is wide, indicating large Destruct- 
iveness and Combativeness; are qualified to 
stand the shock of battle, if need be. If you 
were to wield the implements of labor in their 
ruder form, you would show uncommon 
power. You have the bravery which the 
navigator requires, or the lumberman needs; 
and if called torun rafts down a wild river, 
or manage a vessel in a storm, you would be 
equal to the occasion. 

You would be fond ef the romance of forest 
or mountain life, and there is something in the 
Indian which commands your admiration. 
His heroic abandonment of himself, his brav- 
ery in the hour of extremest peril, strikes a 
chord in your nature which makes you reckon 
him a brother, though in a low form. If exas- 
perated, you would show a high temper, and 
teach even strong men that it was not safe to 
strike you the second time. 

Your Hope leads you to look on the bright 
side and believe in the future. You think 
every man is worth saving, though he may 
look very unpromising. There is something 
in eternity as a place for improvement and 
development that you think will make the 
lowest and poorest man worth improving. 

You are cautious in the sense of watchful- 
ness, but not in the sense of fear. If aroused 
by any great ocoasion, you would show un- 
common intrepidity and executive force. So- 
cially, you are exceedingly cordial. You 
value home and kindred highly; are interested 
in children ; are calculated to make and retain 
friends; especially are you capable of winning 
the affection of woman. If you were to 


make an idol, it would be like a woman, ex- 
cept it would have wings; and if properly 
married, your heart would be anchored with 
the objeot of your choice. 

You have a great fondness for humor and 
wit, and it tends to embellish your conduct 
and conversation. 

Your organ of Tune is uncommonly large 
and sharp, and your Ideality seems to develop 
downward, zo as to act with the musieal and 
the mechanical; hence your mechanism, sense 
of the perfect, and sense of music combine. 
You are fond of poetry and literature; and 
with the highest form of literary eulture, you 
would be a poet of the first order, and there 
would be a truthfniness and pathos in your 
writings whieh would wed them to the masses, 
and thus make them immortal. Whatever 
you write has peculiar naturalness in the 
statement, and to most persons it seems per- 
fectly easy, yet there is at the same time the 
ring of a higher plane of beiug, so that men 
without culture, and men of high eultnre can 
read the same composition of yours, and each 
feel fed and lifted up. You can never write 
anything that has not enough of common sense 
and common life in it to make the poor, uniet- 
tered man feel that it ia meant for him; and 
if one of its phases reflects the higher life, it 
does not rob of its light and beauty the side 
which the poor man accepts as his. 

You are ambitious to excel, are sensitive 
about your reputation and honor, but not 
greedy for flattery. You have dignity without 
haughtiness, and firmness without obstinacy. 
You love justice because it is right, but are 
not satisfied with merely keeping the law. 
You get nearer heaven when you are using 
your Benevolence and Spirituality, than when 
you are merely answering the just claims of 
your fellow-men, and observing the mere com- 
mands of God. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY ron W. BURGAY. 

Hazlitt says “ kings lay aside their crowns 
to sit for their portraits, and poets their Jaurels 
to sit for their busts.” What Rembrandt and 
Correggio were in their relations to art, 
Thackeray and Dickens are in their relations 
to letters. They are pen-and-ink portrait- 
painters—true delineators of character, te 
whom future generations will be indebted for 
the correct likeness of representative men ot 
the present age. The reduplication of a man 
on canvas or in description is a delicate and 
difficult task, but a most agreeable one to the 
genuine artist, whether he paints in words or 
colors. He must not omit the nice and delicate 
touches that bring out the real character, noz 
gloss over the equirms and pimples, if they 
are found in the prototype. James G. Clark ia 
comparatively a young man, who has scarcely 
attained the renith of life, and yet he has, by 
his energy, industry, and genius, won a repu- 
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tation which can not fail to ripen into fame. 
Without the advantages of rich relationships 
or lofty literary attainments, he has risen up 
among the people—like the lark from her low 
nest among the flowers, he rises with dew on 
his wings—and pours out the hymn of emo- 
tion, his heart beating the sentiment into song. 
True inspiration never fails to put the right 
word in the right place. Birds make no mis- 
takes in their singing, because God perfects 
their utterance. Bards, like the birds, are the 
chosen medium through which the soul of na- 
ture speaka, in tones too exquisite and in lan- 
guage too refined for gross minds to appreciate, 
hence their flings at the poets. Few are en- 
dowed with that foresight and poetio vision, 
which looks beyond the stars and far, far into 
the fature. “Leona,” a poem worthy of Poe, 
illustrates my meaning. It is one of Mr. 
Clark’s happiest efforts. 
Leona, the bour draws nigh, 
The hour we've awaited so long, 
For the angel to open a door through the k 


That my spirit may break from ite prison, and try 
Its voice in an inflaite song. 


Just now as the slumbers of night 
Came o'er me with peace-g:ving breatb, 
The eortain, half lifted, revealed to my sight 
Those windows which look on the kiagdom of light, 
That bordere the river of death. 


And a vision fell solemn and eweet, 
Bringing dreams of a morning-lit land: 
I saw the white shore which the pale waters beat, 
And I beard the low lull as they broke at their feet 
Who walked on the beautiful strand. 


And I wondered why spirits shontd eling 
To their clay with a struggle and sigh, 
When life“ purple autumn is better than epring, 
And the soul flies away like a sparrow, to sing 
In a climate where leaves never die. 


Leona, come close to my bed, 
Aud lay your dear hand on my brow; 
The same touch that blessed me in days that are fled, 
And raised the fast roses of youth from tbe dead, 
Can brighten the bricf moments now. 


We have loved from the cold warld apart, 
And yeur trust was too generous and true 
For thelr hate to o’erthrow: wheo the slanderer’s dart 
Was rankling deep in my desolate heart, 
1 was dearer than ever to you. 


T thank the Great Father for this, 
That our love is not javished in vain; 
Each germ, in the future, will blo»som to bliss, 
And the forme that we love, and the lipe that we kiss, 
Never chrink at the shadow of pain, 


By the tight of this falth am I taught 
That my labor is only begun; 
Ia the strength of this hope bavo I struggled and fought 
Wish the legions of wrong, till my armor has caught 
The gicam of Everaity’s san. 


Leona, look forth and behold, “ 
From headland, from biliside, aud ee 
The day-kħig surrenders his bannen of go d, 
The twilight advances through woodland and wold, 
And the dews are beginning to weep. 


The mooa’s silver hair lire uncuried, 
Down the broad-breaaed mountain away; 
Ere sunset's red glorica again shall be furled 
On tne walls of the west, o'er the plains of the world, 
I eball riso in a Umiuess day. 


I but weep vot o’er my tomh, 
or plant with frall Sowers the sod; 
There le rest among roses too sweet for {ts gloom, 
And life where the livies eternally bloom 
In the balm-breathlug gardens of God. 


Yet deeply those memories burn 
Which bind me to you and to earth, 
And I sometimes have tho't that my being would yearn 
In the bowers of ite beautiful heme, to retarn, 
And vielt the heme of Ke birth. 


'Tweuld even be pleasant to stay, 
Abd walk by your mde to the last; 
But the tand-breeze of Heaven is bexianing te la 
Life’s shadows are meeting Eternity’s day, 
And its tamalt is hushed in the past, 
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Leona, good-bye ; sbould fhe grief 
That is gathering, now, ever ba 
Too dark for your farth, you wit long for rellef, 
And remember, the Journey, though lonesome, la brief, 
Over lowland aud rtver to me. 

The spirit breaks away like a bird from its 
cage, and soars to the windows of heaven, 
commanding a view of the morning: lit land,” 
where the soft waves break on the beautiful 
shore, where the purple pomp of autumn is 
more gorgeous than spring, and where its mag- 
nificence is never hid under the cold winding- 
sheet of winter. 

The soul of man is so constituted that the 
idea of annihilation is repulsive. We all 
hope to live hereafter in a better and more 
perfect state of existence. We all love to be 
remembered, and our poet has most happily 
expressed that sentiment in one of his most 
popular lyrics. 


Oh} tis eweet to be remembered 
When our life has lost lu bloom, 

Aud every morning sun we meet 
May leave us at the tomb ; 

Whea oor youth is half forgotten, 
And we gaze with yearnings fond, 

From a world where all are dying, 
To a deathless world beyond. 

"Tis sweet to be remembered. 
As the stars remember night, 

Bhiniog downward through the darkness, 
With a pure and holy light 


It is sweet to be remembered in the dawn of 
life, when our thoughts are pure as the pray- 
ers of childhood, and every dream we know 
of life is one of purity.” And if we are true 
to ourselves, true to our friends, true to our 
country, and true to our God, it is sweet 


To Inok backward through the ahadows 
Where our Journey @ret begun, 

And the golden flowers of mem'ry 
Turn their faces to the sun. 


There is grandeur and beauty in the melo- 
dious flow and kindling seutiment of the fol- 
lowing extract from “ The Mountains of Life :” 


Oh! the stars never tread the blue heavens at night, 
But we think where tne ransomed have 
And the day never smiles from bis palace of light 
Bat we feel the brigat smile of oar God. 
We are traveling homeward, through changes and gloom, 
To a singdom where pleasures unchanaingly bloom, 
And our guide is tbe glory that shines through the tomb, 
From the evergreen mountains of lifa. 


The world-wide circulation of the fine bal- 
lad entitled Marion Moore, is one of the 
truest tests of its merits. It has been married 
to music, which bears the same relationship to 
it that fragrance does to a flower, or light to a 
star, or love to a human heart. 


Gone, art thou, Marlon, Marion Moore! 
Gone, like the bird in the autumn that singeth— 
Gone, Itke the flower by the wayside ihat springeth— 
Gone, like the leaf of the ivy that clingeth 
Round the lone Fock ona storm-beaten shore. 


Gone, art thou, Marion, Marion Moore! 
Gone, liko the breeze o'er the billow tnat bloweth— 
Gone, like the riil to the ocean that foweth— 
Gone, as the day from the gray mountain goeth, 

Darkness behind thee, but glory becher. 


The fastidious Home Journal has seldom 
published a more perfect poem than ‘ Sweet 
Ruth.” I have only space for the last verse, 
and that speaks for itself: 


Bot I never have wished thee back, sweet Ruth, 
In the years that since have rolled, 

And I guard the memory of thy truth 
Asa mer would his gold; 

The lonelicet glena of my being know 
How the birds of peace may sing, 

And the derseat waves have caught the giow 
From a guardian angel’s wing. 


Poets are the true interpreters of nature. 
Poetry is the language of passion and imagi- 
nation. It is thought, emotion, passion, fused 
in the crucible of tho heart, elaborated in the 
brain, and stamped with the eagle mint-mark 
of genius. I think “November” is one of 
Clark’s masterpieces. I quote two stanzas: 


I kear the muffled tramp of years 
Come sterling up the · lone of Tima; 
Toey bear a train of smiles and tears, 
Of huraing hopes and dreams eubilme; 
But future years may never fing 
A treasure from their passing hours, 
Like those that come on sleepless wing, 
From memory's golden plalu of flowers. 


The morning breeze of long aga 
Sweeps o'er my brain with soft control, 
Fun «tung the embers to a qu. 
Amid the ae round my soul; 
And by the dim and flickerin: ght, 
1 see thy beauteous form eppesr, 
Lika one returved from wanderings bright, 
To bless my lonely momeuu here. 


The infamous rebellion against which the 
pens of all the poets and the swords of many 
of them have been directed, has called out 
some of the best poetry written during the 
present century. The “Fremont Battle 
Hymn” is one of the best efforts in that line. 
It is now embodied in the history of the war, 
and has a permanent and conapieuous place in 
the “ Record of the Rebellion.“ I quote the 
entire poem without public comments. It ap- 
peared originally in William Cullen Bryant’s 
paper, the Evening Post. 


FREMONT’S BATTLE HYMN. 


Oh! spirits of Washington, Warren, and Wayne! 

Oh! shades of tbe Heroes and Patriots alain 

Oome down from your mountalns of emerald and gold, 

And smile on the banner ye cherished of old. 

Des end in your glorified ranks to the strife, 

Like legions eent forth from the armies of life: 

Let us feel your deep presence, as waves fuel the breeze, 

When the white feen, like snow-flakes, are drank by the 
seas, 


As the red lightnings run on the black, Jagged cloud, 

Ere the thander-king speake from hts wind- woven shroud, 
So gleams the Lright steel along valley aud shore, 

Ere the combat shall etar‘lo the land with its roar, 

As the vail which conceals the clear starlight is riven, 
When clouds strike together, hy warring winds driven, 
Bo the blood of the race must be offered Hike r. in, 

Ero the stars of our counuy are ransomed again. 


Proud sons of the soll where the Palmetto grows, 

Once patriots and brothers, uow trailors and foes, 

Ye have turoed from the path which our furcfathers trod, 
And stolen from man the best gift of bis God. 

Ye have trampled the tendrils of love tn the ground, 

Ye have scoffed at the law which the Nazarene found, 
Til ine great wheel of Justice scemed blocked for a time, 
And the eyes of hamanity blinded with crime. 


The hounds of oppreseton wero howling tho knell 

Of martyrs and prophets, at gihbet and cell, 

While Mercy despaired of the 1 J years, 

When ber barp-steings no more should be rusted with 


tears. 
But God never ceases to strike for tho right, 
And the ring of His anvil came down through the nigh 
Tho’ the wold was asleep, and the nations seemed deed, 
y 


And Truth into boodage by Error was led. 


Will the banners of morn at your bidding be furled, 
When the day-king arises to quicken the world 7 

Can ye cool the fierce fires of his heat-throbbing breast, 
Or turn him aside from hls goal in the West? 

Ab! sons of tbe plaivs where the orange-tree blooms, 
Je may come to our ptue covered mountains for tombe ; 
Bat the light ye would emother was kindled by One 
Who gave to the universe planet and sun, 


Go, strangle the throat cf Nisgara‘s wrath, 

Till he uuers no sound on his torrent-cut path; 

Go, bind bis great eine vs of rock-wearing waves, 

Till ne begs a your feet like your awn fetiered slaves; 
Go, cover hts pulses with sods of the ground, 

Tui he hides from your sight like a hare from the hound: 
Then swarin to oor borders and silence the notes . 
That thunder of freedom frum millions of throats. 
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Come on with your “ cha!tels,” all worn, from the soil 

Where men receive scourgtsg in pav ment for tall; 

Come, r--bbers—-ome trale, we welvame you all, 

As the leaves of toe forest are welcomed vy tall. 

The hirthright of manhood awat: for your slaves, 

Bat prieoue wnd balers are waiting ior knaves; 

And the bl des of our * mud-ailis” „re longtrg to ruet 

With their blood who wouid bury our stars in the dust 

They dle unlamented hy people and la vr, 

Whose lives are hut sondowe on Liberty's eause; 

They slumber unblest by Fraterntry’s star, 

Woo have blocked up the tract of IIumanity's car. 
ded, when dead, by the wise and the good, 

As shepherds regard the dead wolf in the wood ; 

And only unhated when Heaven sheli efface 

The mem'ry of wrong from the souls of the race. 


The streams msy forget how they mingled our gore, 

And the myrtla entwine on their borders once more; 
The song-b:rda of Peacs may retarn to our glades, 

And cu; idren join hanas were their fathers Jolued blades, 
Columoia may rise from her iria! of fire, 

More pure thun sve came froni the haud of her sire ; 

Bat Freedom will lift tbe cold finger of worn 

When History tells where her Traitors were born. 

The quotations I have given are but the 
dust of diamonds. I hope we rhal! have the 
diamonds in a setting of blue-and-gold before 
long. Mr. Clark writes but little, but he 
writes that little excellently well. He elabo- 
rates carefully before he even puts his pen to 
paper, and can quote a new poem of his own 
before he has written it. He writes and re- 
writes, and is never in haste to rush into 
print; hence the fine polish and finish of his 
ballads. Without intending to draw invidious 
contrasts, I echo here what has been repeated 
a thousand times all over the land, that be is 
the best ballad-writer in America. He is 
quoted more frequently by the press than any 
other writer of ballads. Mr. Clark is a mu- 
sician as well as a poet; like Burns, he can 
sing his own songs. He has written more 
music than poetry, and his melodies may be 
found on center-table and piano everywhere. 
He is better known as a singer than a poet. 
indeed, his reputation as a singer gives him 
full houses wherever he is announced for an 
entertainment, There are many persons who 
can sing, few who can write verses fit to sing, 
and fewer still who cau write exquisite poetry, 
and write music to make the poetry, and then 
sing it so as to make the voice and tone har- 
monize with the sentiment. 

There ia nothing vitiated, false, or spurious 
in his poetry, It keeps abreast of truth. It 
is in front of the age. It is like a trumpeter 
with a golden trumpet at his lip. He collects 
manna in the wilderness, and it is sweet to 
the taste. He smites the rock in the desert, 
and it flows with pure, sparkling water. The 
rod blossoms in his hand. He has lived among 
pastoral scenes, hence his muse delights to 
draw images from nature. The flowers blos- 
som, the birds sing, the streams flow, the winds 
whisper, the clouds sail, the rainbow gleams 
in his verse. In person he is a noble specimen 
of manhood, being six feet in height, straight, 
and equare-shouldered. His head is well 
orbed and nicely poised over a broad, sympa- 
thetic heart. His hair is chestnut brown, 
inolined to curl. His eyes are of a grayish 
blue, mild in repose, but stars of fire when 
excited. He weara a full, red beard, disci- 
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plined with brush and comb. He dresses in 
good taste, pays attention to the amenities of 
life, has that suavity of manner and courtesy 
which spring from a heart welling over with 
respect and love for the race, which insures 
hosts of admiring friends. His personal mag- 
netism brings about him hosts of men and 
women whore acquaintance seldom fails to 
ripen into esteem and friendship. 

The future will class him in an enviable 
rank among American song-writers—indeed, 
the present has already crowned him with 
laurel. 

James G. Clark was born in Constantia, 
Oswego County, N. V., on the 28th of June, 
1830. His father is still living at that place; 
is in moderate circumstances, but highly re- 
gpected by all who know him for his intelli- 
gence and integrity of character. He is a 
Jeffersonian Democrat, and has been for many 
years prominent in the politics of Oswego 
County, and wes a member of the State Con- 
stitutiona] Convention in 1846. The mother 
of our subject, who died in 1860, was highly 
refined and of a very sensitive and poetical 
nature, great moral worth and piety, and also 
decided musical and poetical talent, and it was 
from her that be received these gifts, while 
he inherited the practica) mostly from the 
father. Though a member of a conservative 
family, Mr. Clark’s sympathies have been 
from childhood radically in favor of the op- 
pressed, as the sharp arguments of his boy- 
hood in favor of the slave signally attest. 
Mr. Clark's personal habits, in an age of dis- 
sipation, are peculiar, he never having drank 
a glass of ardent spirits nor used tobacco in 
any form. 

His mother’s memory is cherished by him 
with all the tenderness of a timid girl and with 
all the strength of stalwart manhood. He 
celebrates his estimation of her in the follow- 
ing touching tribute, which we are sure our 
readers will thank us for inserting : 

MY MOTHER IS NEAR, 


Sweet mother, the birds from our bowers have fled, 
The reaper hes gathered bis sheaves, 
The glorious summer ties stient and dead, 
And the land like a palu mourner grieves ; 
Buc the garden of mem’ry is blooming to-day, 
With flowers and leaves ever new, 
And the birds, and the fountalos around it that play, 
Are singing, dear mother, of you. 


Take green shores receding beyond the gray seas, 
Seem the years by your tenderness hlest— 

And youth's merry music grows faint on the breeze 
That is wafting me on to life's rest. 

Yet bevutiful seems the mild glance of your eye, 
And the blessing your fond spirit gave, 

An the miris of the valley hang brignt in the sky, 
Though the mountains are lost in the wave. 


I wonder, sometimes, if the souls that have flown 
Return t» the mourners again, 

And I aak for s sign from the trackless unknowr, 
Where millions have questioned in vain— 

I eee not your meck, loving face, through the strife 
Which woula blind me with doubting and f-ar; 
But a voice murmurs “ Peace” to tbe tumult of life, 

And I know that my mother is near, 


The cold world may cover my pathway with frowns, 
And mingle with hitter each Joy 5 

It may loan me with crosses and rob me of crowns— 
I have treasures it can not destroy 3 

There's a green, sunny tole in the deptha of my soul, 
Who-e roses etude neter streto, 

And the billows and brees:s around dt that roll, 
Bring tidings of Heaven and you, 
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TENDENCY OP THH AGH. 


„Whatever the skill of avy country may be in the 
sciences, It is from ila exoailence lu polite learning slane 
that it must expect a character from postenty. The poet 
and the historian sre they who diffuse a lusire upon the 
ego; and the ph'insopher scarcely acquires any appl-use, 
anlees his character be introduced to the vulgar by their 
mediation."—Goldemt . 


Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom 
extinguished.”— Bacon. 

Tnar condition of things which controls, 
directs, and actuates the affairs of men in 
the present, is full of mystery to some, not 
clear to others, and seen in a clear light by 
few. The man of ordinary mind takes a sur- 
vey of the extensive accumulation and variety 
of modern lore, and, full of wonderment, asks 
himself, How will all this result?” The 
learned man wades through numberless tomes 
dedicated to literature, the sciences, arts, and 
philosophy, and, without really comprehending 
their true value or influence, exclaims in his 
admiration, ‘‘ This, indeed, is a wonderful con- 
dition of things! It isa sublime age! But 
the wise man, on the contrary, understands 
the full extent and nature of the contributions 
to the general intelligence of tbe world, aud 
contents himself with the reflection, that “ un- 
der such influences, and in free intercourse 
with such elements, man can but incline to- 
ward greater intelligence, wisdom, and happi- 
ness! 

While some see nothing but what tends to 
confusion in the multiplication of books and 
in the energetic researches of men into the 
realms of science and art, others see and. ap- 
preciate the effects, and are not slow to explain 
the nature of them. 

Thus is it with Itophaeles. He peruses a 
list of the latest publications, and is astonished 
at realizing the number of them. The mass 
confuses his mind; and in his confusion he 
discourses us follows: The world will soon 
become so glutted that society can not select 
the good from the bad. Some will cultivate 
one style of expression, some another; a few 
will follow this master, others that; and, as 
every one is ambitious to be read and admired, 
division, innovation, encroachment, confusion, 
aggression, and, finally, destruction of all prin- 
ciples and customs will ensue ; hence society 
will fail to improve. Greece was happy and 
prosperous under the direction of euch rules as 
Lycurgus and Solon gave her. But when her 
philosophers and moralists began to increase 
in number, her happiness and wisdom began te 
grow less. When conservative minds con- 
tributed to her government and morals, she 
made wonderful strides in improvement. But 
when ordinary men became ambitious and 
sought preferment — their only merit being 
in their self-conceit — when would-be poets 
usurped tbe muse of Thamyris and Timocreon, 
then her literature became corrupt, her morals 
loose, her society divided, and confusion hovered 
over her destinies, till the nature of the ele- 
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ments that controlled them was comprehended 
in her dissolution and the annihilation of her 
nationality. In this age the tendencies are 
the same, and we can expect no other result. 
Too many books, too much learning, and not 
enough wisdom! Too much ambition, too 
little wise effort, and not enough merit!“ 

Om the other hand, Prodicus is all admiration. 
He is not confused, but goes into ecstasies over 
the extensive display of modern lore; talks 
eloquently and copiously of the progressive 
tendencies of the times, and contemplates 
enthusiatically the affairs of the nineteenth 
century, considering them as exceedingly favor- 
able, more eo than those of any other era. He is 
a frequent visitor of the many educational in- 
stitutions of the country ; is connected with 
numerous library associations, and can repeat 
froin memory long lists of volumes in each; 
can readily name their authors, criticise their | 
style, discourse learnedly of the contents of 
each book; corresponds with many writers 
contemporary with himself; gives a sugges- 
tion now and then, and makes great display of 
his familiarity with the classics of ancient 
and deceased nations ; often drops a hint that 
he is engaged in rescuing from long ob- 
security the neglected merits of Cleagoras, 
or translating the admirable and fascinating 
songs of Telisilla, but lives on and pro- 
duces—nothing. Now he is complimenting 
some non-acquaintance on his laudable efforts 
to advance the means of bettering the condi- 
lions of and disseminating learning; then 
ptaising some one for his efforts to add to its 
variety and refinement. He is often engaged 
in contributing to some of the assuming and 
flashy journals of the day; giving valuable 
statistics in relation to colleges and schools, 
public and private; the number of students 
attending each, the different branches taught, 
ete,; and pays a well-merited compliment to 
the teachers, their qualifications, devotion to 
learning, and the influence to which their 
exertions tend. Occasionally he advances an 
idea in reference to the elements of criticism. 
and devotes a whole chapter to the illustration 
of “how to best excite the passions,” and, in 
this connection, pleads admirably for the de- 
served success of The Octoroon.’”’ In speak- 
ing of the drama, the wonderful powers of 
Mile. Titiens arrest his attention, and the 
beauties of Thais are not so enrapturing and 
entrancing as the melodious and overpowering 
atrains that—though he has never heard her— 
reverberate through the chambers of his brain. 

Again, he is advertised to leeture on Mod- 
ern Literature,” or The Lost Arts, and 
makes out, to the satisfaction of his admir- 
ers, that the ancient Egyptians were further 
advanced in the fine and useful arts than 
the moderns, French or Americans. Lectur- 
ing on the seiences, he asserts that they have 
become perfect; and while, in the one in- 
| stance, he wonders over Oriental and ancient 
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displays of art, in the other he regrets the loss 
of so much valuable knowledge as might have 
come down to us, had our ancestors adhered 
to that love of intelligence that graces the pres- 
ent age. Though a little misty in what he 
evolves, the fact that this is truly a wonderful 
epoch is fully settled, at least in his own 
mind, as conclusive, and he congratulates 
himself no less that he is a contributor to the 
progressive elements that surround him, than 
that he has an existence in so propitious an 
age. 

Prodicus is brilliant, enthusiastic; in phi- 
losophy a sophist, subtile in argument, lively in 
narration, happy in description, and withal a 
man for the times. Everything is bright, aus- 
picious, and, to his untutored experience, the 
present condition of things inclines to improve- 
ment and advancement. He sees in the signs 
great strides, for agitations enlighten, innova- 
tions improve, and additions can but advance 
mankind in the necessary adornments to a 
high state of civilization. This conclusion is 
not exactly clear to him, but, then, being in 
conversation with Philopides one day he was 
told, incidentally, that such must be the fact 
under such a condition of things, and having a 
weakness for adopting the opinions of the great, 
Prodicus believes that “ this is, indeed, a sub- 
lime period!“ 

Philopides is not brilliant, over enthusiastic, 
lively, or elegant. He is a study in himself. 
At first he might be considered dull, certainly 
uninteresting to Prodicus. Gaston had an 
imagination, not rich or varied, and being 
shown a celebrated painting one day, gazed 
upon it with perfect indifference. But when 
his friend Tertius informed him who the 
artist was that conceived it, he immediately 
became aroused, pretended to discover all its 
beauties, praised its colors, and spoke raptur- 
onsly of its sublimity and grandeur. So Prod- 
icus became impressed with tbe greatness of 
Philopides ; admired and praised him because 
others had learned to value him. Philopides 
is a great observer, thinks much, but reads 
less. He is familiar with effects, but no less 
so than with causes. He attracts little atten- 
tion, and is known to a select few as a man of 
wisdom. 

In conversation what he says is reliable. 
His arguments are simple, and always appeal 
to the understanding ; hence he is subtile, in- 
genious, but ouly so to those who see nothing 
clearly. His predicates always being sound, 
hence his conclusions are always correct. He 
never exhausts a subject, for having correct 
views in regard to most things, and truth being 
always in harmony with itself, he can lead 
his hearers through the extended and various 
realms of learning, and show the relation that 
exists between the subject of which he is 
speaking and all others. There is no one but 
that seems to read more than himself. Still 
he reads extensively, but always correctly, 
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and, as a result of this, he has an extensive 
fund of learning at his command. He specu- 
lates much, but indulges the fancy littl. If 
bis imagination leads him to the contempla- 
tion of distant objects, it is with a view to 
trace the relation of one truth with another. 
Indeed, his vision is always well directed, and 
the object of it is presented in a clear light. 

Philopides is not vain or supercilious ; 
thinks little of outward adornments, but much 
of appearance. Unlike Fungus’ butler, he is 
not indignant because others appear better 
than himself. He would not endeavor to ad- 
vance his reputation by ridiculing the vanities 
of men cotemporary to himself, because he 
invented the proverb: He who censures the 
acts of fools is but one degree more elevated.“ 
He is a useful member of society, and one of 
its most elegant adornments, yet indulges lit- 
tle in discussing the social idioryncrasies of 
the day; seldom dines out; never gossips, but, 
in example, inculcates the principles of mod- 
eration in censure, and propriety in praise. 
Only on some important occasion does he con- 
sent to appear in public, and at such times he 
ventures with reluctance ; never is excited, 
but, in a calm, unassuming way, says what is 
necessary, and retires with modest demeanor 
from the applause of the multitudes. 

If politics engage his attention, he says lit- 
tle of men only in connection with principles. 
Doctrines are ot little value, of less practical 
importance. If faction runs high, and divisions 
on abstract issues look threatening, he appeals 
to the understanding of his fellows; words his 
arguments so as to allay excitement, and re- 
bukes, in serene manner and conciliatory 
terms, all outbursts of indignation and profli- 
gate passion, and trusts to the better judgment 
of the populace for good results. 

Now and then he is called upon to combine 
and direct the ideas of the philosophical 
world, and in an elaborate yet ingenious 
effort works up those ideas into a system, and 
instructs his disciples how to benefit by it. 
Occasionally he publishes an article, in some 
conservative journal, which is highly appre- 
ciated but fails to call forth much applause, 
from the fact that it is too deeply tinctured 
with emanstions from a sound mind. How- 
ever, he engages in no literary contest, unless 
it be when some stripling advances, with 
pompous stride, into the arena, and throwing 
down the gauntlet dares the bravest to a trial: 
Then he concentrates his powers, meets his 
adversary cool and collected, and in one sim- 
ple effort teaches imprudence a lesson, and 
elears the circle of all such presumption. 

If the forces of nature attract his attention. 
he masters the secrets of their action and won- 
ders not at his strength. In astronomy, chem- 
istry, or whatever department of science, he is 
proficient. He can demonstrate the theories 
of Newton. Tycho Brahe and Kepler went 
no farther than he can go, and that, too, with- 
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out their assistance, hence that they should be 
great excites not his emulation. 

Without further enumeration, Philopides, 
though not pretending to be great, is familiar 
with the conditions, extent, and value of 
learning in this age. He is neither confused, 
like his ootomporary, Itophacles, nor struck 
with wonderment and undue admiration like 
Prodicus. On the contrary, he is familiar 
with and appreciates all learning; values 
every addition to the aciences, computes the 
benefits tobe derived from arta in a flourishing 
condition, and asserts, without qualification, 
that energy, application, and cultivation of the 
principles that raise them toward perfection, 
tends to usefulness. He also asserta that 
when, a8 in this age, master minds are im- 
proving upon the philosophies of the past, 
and rearing splendid systems of government 
on the ruins of monarchies, and teaching man 
to resist tyranny, how to put it down and pre- 
vent its gaining the ascendency, there can be 
no just cause to suspect but that it tends to 
better the condition of society. When litera- 
ture is taught as a science, and every one is, 
in some way, qualified to become a critic; 
when the muse evolves continually new beau- 
ties and develops the tender feelings, and 
music refines the susceptibilities, then the ten- 
dency is toward improvement. Hence, Philo- 
pides indulges no fears, but unraveling the 
forces and penetrating the nature of modern 
accumulations to the general knowledge of the 
world, noting the many divisions, innovations, 
and causes of excitement that obtain, he sees 
no cause to anticipate a backward evolution 
of the vehicle of intelligence, and, as hia rea- 
son for such conclusion, says that whatever 
tends to enlighten is beneficial and tends to 
improvement, and that as learning is increas- 
ing from day to day the tendency of the age 
must be onward, in the direction of more re- 
fined and substantial blessings. 

BraprorD. 
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OUR DAUGHTERS. 


It is well known that in every pursuit the 
amount accomplished is increased and the 
quality of the performance heightened by hav- 
ing a definite and worthy object in view. 

In obtaining an education this is peculiarly 
true, as is verified by contrasting the effecta of 
the methods generally pursued with boys and 
girls. To a certain extent both often pursue 
the same course, then the boys are sent to col- 
lege and the girls to a female seminary. 

The boy keeps in mind that, after finishing 
his collegiate course, he must fit himself for 
some chosen pursuit. The girl spends her 
years in going over a prescribed course, which 
is to “finish” her education. If she ask, 
“ why do I take this or that course,” she re- 
ceives indefinite and unsatisfactory answers, 
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and, perhaps, is informed, in a general manner, 
that ‘ladies should be intelligent.“ 


Women are slow to believe that, whether 


they would cultivate thought necessary for 
high poetic creation, or would gain the mental 


training necessary for energetio and produo- 
tive action, they are kept in the twilight. 
They may just catch a glimpse of the glory 
below the horizon, as they feast upon the 
gorgeous cloud-coloring, and occasionally 
snatch an honor which is borne tremulously 
aloft, as it flutters in the uncertain popular 
breath. But when a girl has “finished her 
education,” she has, as a general rule, reached 
her acme this side of matrimony. She has no 
object in view to develop and ennoble her 
higher nature. From the school-room the 
trangit‘on is to the parlor, where her highest 
ambition is to be the toy which excites most 
admiration for a season. But when season after 
season passes and there is no flutter of bridal 
favors, who needs describe that which is so 
often seen, the slow and sure approach to in- 
sipid old maidenhood of her who has not and 
never thought of having a life-ohject. 

Or if wifehood falls upon these finished 
young ladies, with no proper appreciation of 
life and its duties they undertake the most 
important of all offices; nor is it surprising 
that with motherhood there comes little idea 
of the impress which the mother stamps upou 
her offspring, and that they are satisfied to 
send forth daughters with no higher aims than 
they themselves possess. 

If a girl, with such surroundings, can rise 
above her level and develop the nobility of 
womanhood, it is merely by the force of foreign 
circumstances, or by the power of genins 
seeking its sphere. 

Though the ereditable efforts that have 
been made within a few years to enlarge the 
scope of woman’s education and activity have 
been met by storms of ridicule, yet these have 
provoked thought and diseussion, and insidi- 
ously the leaven is working. Fathers, 
mothers, and teachers are slowly, almost blind- 
ly, making the old paths broader and longer, 
with many avenues leading therefrom into 
the pleasant fields smiling with goodly fruit. 
We hope, before many years have passed, it 
will not be considered derogatory to the popu- 
larity of the press or to the piety of the pulpit, 
to teach that our daughters should strive for 
worthy objects in the distance. In other 
words, that fields of usefulness should be 
opened for woman which are adapted to her 
nature and sex, and fitting courses of study be 
provided. 

She should feel that it is no more creditable 
for the woman of wealth than it is for the 
man of wealth, to sit down in idleness and de- 
bilitate by frivolity the noble mind with which 
God has endowed her. In the broad field of 
literature, in the arts, sciences, and professions 
adapted to her sex, woman may win many 
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laurels. Through the press she can send her 
voice throughout the world, defending right 
and justice; she can propose and advocate 
means for the relief of suffering, and her per- 
suasions may have magic power in improving 
the condition of the industrial classes. 

By thus elevating and enlarging the sphere 
of woman, her mind is disciplined for acgjon 
and is strengthened by action; her character 
is ennobled, and she is fitted to discharge, in- 
telligently, the duties of the domestic relations. 
One of our great men said, ‘‘Man is what 
woman makes him.“ If, then, we would have 
noble men, let our women be so educated that 
they may give the stamp of intellectual and 


moral greatness. Jung IsLx. 
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CONVERSION AND CHRISTIAN 
CULTURE. 


EXTRACT OF A SERMON BY HEVEY WARD 
BEECHEE.—CONTINUED. 


Conversion differs, I said, in different men, 
as to apparentness. There are some men that 
possess such a powerful will that they ean go 
from one state to another with such instanta- 
neousness that the change is apparent. And 
the conversions of euch men are apt to be ao- 
companied with violent demonstrations of joy. 
There are, on the other hand, many men that 
come into the kingdom of God with suoh a fee- 
ble will, and with so little acquisition and 
attainment, that it really seems to them doubt- 
ful whether they have gained anything or not. 
Their hope is obscure, and their fears are many. 
Conversions as good as any that I have ever 
seen have been conversions that were not ae- 
companied by much hope in the beginning. 

I had just as lief, if I am going out on a 
pleasure excursion at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, that the sun should come up under a 
clond, and that it shonld remain under a cloud 
until seven, or eight, or nine o’clock. If at 
nine o’closk it clears off, the day is good 
enough for me, thongh the sun did come up 
under a cloud. There are many persons 
whose day of conversion begins with the sun 
above the horizon, and shining gloriously. 
There are many other persons the first three, 
or four, or five honrs of whose day of conver- 
sion are cloudy, but the remainder of which is 
bright and luminous. The sun is up, though 
behind a eloud. When a man is converted 
his will passes over from selfishness to bene v- 
olence, and from self to God, and he under- 
takes to live, and is determined to live the life 


ot a Christian man; but the way in which 


the change is wrought is not alike in all. 
Whether a man begins a Christian life ob- 
securely or brightly, very slowly or very sud- 
denly, the work is really smali at first. It is 
relatively hidden, and it must go through al! 
the stages of development and growth. > 

Take two men, and let them stand up ir 
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meeting together. One says, Glory be to 
God, brethren, last night I came among you 
heavy laden. I came among you full of dark- 
ness and despair; bat Christ has rolled the 
clouds off from my mind, and I have got the 
light and the blessing.” He talks with such 
earnestness and sincerity that nobody suspects 
him of talking for effect ; and everybody says, 
“Glory be to God.“ The minister or the 
class-Jeader says to the other, How is it with 
you, my dear friend? He says, Oh, I have 
nothing to say, brethren. I have no such joy, 
no such release as this brother has.” “ But,” 
says the questioner, do you feel that you 
love and trust the Saviour?“ “Oh, yes; I feel 
that I have made up my mind as strong as 
iron, that, let others do as they will, as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord. And 
yet Lam not happy. I have no joy and glory.“ 
Now this man is converted as much as the 
other. The disclosure is not the same in 
both cases; but they are both traveling in the 
right direction—they have both found the right 
way. Theattend&nt circumstances are differ- 
ent in the different cases; but the cases are 
alike in this: that neither of the two men is a 
step further along than the other. What must 
the joyous one do? He must take his pride 


and carry it according to the command of. 


Christ, he must take his love of money, and 
all his natural affections, and teach them to 
hold themselves conformed to the spirit and 
mind of God ; he must take care of his thoughts 
and feelings and sentiments; he must put his 
whole life to school to Jesus Christ; he must 
voluntarily consecrate his powers to the ser- 
vice of the Redeemer ; he must bring himself 
to Chriat in every part of his being. He may 
do it joyfully, and the other mau may do it 
- sadly. They both are doing the same thing, 
but one man is doing the work with hope, and 
the other is doing it without hope. 

Two men are laboring side by side in a cab- 
inet-making shop. Here is an old Saxron— 
Anglo-Sazon, if you like it better—solid, sub- 
stantial, continuous; and he has bureaus to 
build. And here is a Frenchman, full of fire 
and ambition and gayety. He, too, has bnreaus 
to build. He jokes, and sings, and dances 
about his work, and talks to it, and is merry 
continually. But he does not get along any 
faster than the other man: he gets along more 
pleasantly, but he does not get along any 
faster. The other man never jesta, nor sings, 
nor frolics. He is always pushing at his 
work. If you ask him if he enjoys it, he says, 
“ No, I do not know as I do; but I am going 
to do my duty.“ He does not enjoy his work 
so well as the Frenchman ; nevertheless he is 
doing it: he is building his bureau. And the 
Frenchman is only just doing that. Well,“ 
it may be asked, “ is there no choice between 
the states of mind that the two men are in?” 
Yes; I would rather be like the Frenchman 
than like the Saxon. If I could get along as 


well, I would rather get along happily and 
rejoicingly and hopefully, than with sadness. 

Now men that are born again do not seem 
alike. Some are cheerful and happy, and it 
is thought by many that they must be better 
Christians than others that are not so happy 
as they. But being happy is not piety, any 
more than being beautiful is goodness. Being 
happyought to be the effect of piety ; but it is 
not always so. It is not always the concom- 
itant of it. Itis the right and privilege, not 
to say duty, of every man, to be good and trne, 
and to rejoice in being so. “Rejoice in the 
Lord alway: and again I say, rejoice.” The 
Apostie had a chance to say two things! He 
said, Rejoice in the Lord ;”’ and then he said, 
“ Rejoice.” And I say that a man has a 
right to be happy. I would rather be a happy 
than asad man. And yet a man may be a 
good man, a good patriot, a good workman, 
without being happy. 


I dwell upon this point longer, because 
many persons think they are not Christians, 
since they are not happy. When such persons 
come to me, I ask them, Have you accepted 
the government of God, the law of Christ, and 
the ideal of character as it is given in the com- 
mands of God ? and is it your settled purpose, 
according to the grace that God shall give you, 
to regulate your character and conduct in 
accordance with the divine will?“ ‘ Yes,” 
they say, but then, I do not think I am con- 
verted.” “ Why do you not think you are 
converted? „ Well, I do not have such an 
experience as some people have.” Christian 
experience, then, to their mind, is the sparks 
that go out of the chimney. It is what there 
is of flash and flame. It is what they call 
joyfulness. And yet, a man may not have any 
of this, and still be converted. 

All conversions agree in a second element ; 
namely, that they are but beginnings, and 
that a Christian life is one of education and 
training. A man may have been, under the 
influence of his parents, and under the general 
forces of society, exteriorly educated; but 
when he becomes a Christian, his education is 
carried on interiorly by his own voluntary 
endeavors. All, when they are converted, 
are alike, in that they are beginners. Do you 
know what Christ called those who were his? 
Sometimes they are called children, sometimes 
friends, but generally learners. That is the 
meaning of disciple. When one was joined to 
Christ, he called him one of his learners, 
Christ was his schoolmaster, and he went to 
school. And when a man is converted, he 
goes to school to Christ. He sets himself to 
work to become versed in the lore of a Chris- 
tian life. All do not progress with the same 
rapidity. Some will learn faster than others. 
One will be more tractable than another. But 
all are alike in this: they are making a be- 
ginning, so far as the interior life is concerned. 
Their advancement will not be the same, 


owing to the difference in the structure of 
their minds, and the difference in their forego- 
ing attainments. 

And here let me speak of the practice that 
is very general among well-intending Chris- 
tian teachers, of dissuading men from morality. 
Morality has.been such a snare, so many men 
have been stuck on it as on a sand-bar, 30 
much has been said about good morals having 
no power to save anybody, that there has 
come to be an impression that good morals are 
not of much account, unless a man is a Chris- 
tian. There never was a greater mistake in 
the world. When you are converted, the 
degree in which you will be shot forward as a 
Christian will depend upon how much of good 
morals you had before your conversion. So 
far from saying that good morals are of no 
use, I say they are very useful. No step that 
the young or those in middle age can take in good 
morals is lost. Morality is fundamental. You 
do not know how to use it, you are hoarding it 
up, asa miser hoards up his gold; but when the 
spirit of the Lord sets you free, and changes your 
heart, and gives you a better purpose, all that 
you have laid up in this direction will be clear 
gain, and you will be just so far along in the 
Christian state as you have been moral before. 
So far from dissuading you from goed morals, 
I say, If you will not be a Christian, be a 
moral man. It is unspeakably better to be a 
moral man, than not to make any effort to be 
good. The moral man has ten chances of 
being converted, where he who is without mo- 
rality has one. Nothing shows this more con- 
clusively than the children of ignorant, de- 
graded, and unchristian parents, and the 
children of intelligent, elevated, and Christian 
parents. The former, when converted, have 
everything to learn. They require much ma- 
nipulation, much training, and much watching. 
They get along slowly. But the latter only 
want the electric spark, the spring heat. They 
are trained already. Their affections are vir- 
tuous, their habits are right; and all they 
need is the vivific influence of divine power. 

There is a great difference, too, in the will- 
power of different individuals, so that at the 
point of conversion it is very much more ap- 
parent in some than in others, because they 
have a more declarative life, and more power 
of producing effects upon those about them 
And from these considerations we may see 
how one may have more piety, and yet les: 
goodness, than another. I would not have 
you think that there is any meritoriousness 
that can save a man, and yet, in discriminat- 
ing between different persons that are endea- 
voring to live a Christian life, we see that one 
deserves more credit for effort than another 
Take two scholars. Of one the teacher says 
“He ia the better scholar, but he does no 
deserve the most. He does not study more 
than half an hour in twenty-four; and yet he 
is at the head of the class all the time. He 
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has had great advantages, he has been taught 
at home, and he learns easily.” Of the other, 
he says, He is a poor dullard. 
an ignorant collier. The child is slow; but I 
never saw such will and tenacity as he has. 
He studies fifteen hours a day; and yet he 
can not keep up with that scholar that studies 
only half an hour a day.” 
two would you praise most? 
which is the hetter scholar, there is no doubt 
on that point; but if you put the question, 
„Which is the more deserving?” it must be 
admitted that it is he who studies fifteen un- 
illuminated hours out of twenty-four. And 


when you say, “I can see the propriety of 


calling such a noble woman as Lucretia Mott 
a Christian; but do you call that mana Chris- 
tian? I understand that he is converted and 
baptized: he ought to be converted once a 
month, and baptized every day, as long as he 
lives !’—when you talk like that, I say, Stop! 
Look at ita moment. Take a person whose 
head is tall, square built, small about the ears, 
voluminous and six stories high in the moral 
region; on whom have been visited all the 
virtues of father, and grandfather, for many 
generations; who has inherited the accumu- 
lated benefits and blessings of the godly living 
of those that have gone before him—take such 
a person, and it is harder for him to do wrong 
than to do right; and all that is needed to 
make him illustrious is that he should do 
right, not from the force of constitution, but 
on purpose. Those that, having received 
magnificent training under Christian teachers, 
take the character that is formed in them, and 
carry it forward voluntarily, are the most 
transcendent Christians in the world. But 
they do not deserve any credit; because their 
good qualities were all given to them, so that 
all that they had to do was to consecrate them. 
But that man whom you laughed at, saying 
that he ought to be converted so often, and 
baptized so often, was born away down near 
the bottom of society. He had a terrible or- 
ganization against him. And all his early 
associations were blighting and perverting. 
And when he said, I will endeavor to live 
ao as to please God and obey his laws, and 
glorify him,” oh, what a nature he undertook 
to carry! Suppose a man should say, “ My 
father desires me to bring home these sheep, 
and I will bring them home.“ How easy it 
is to bring a flock of sheep home through the 
pastures! But let a man undertake to bring 
a pack of wolves home! Will he not have a 
good time? Now, some men have in them 
packs of wolves; menageries of all manner of 
wild beasts, foul and noisome serpents, and 
unclean things. They have a temper that is 
like hell for suddenness, depth, and fury. 
When it is excited they lose their self-control, 
and are at the mercy of this dreadful passion. 
They live in fear of the dangerous. elements 
that they hear about in themselves. The 
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His father is 


grace of God comes upon the soul of such a 
man, and he says, Lord, out of the depths of 
hell I lift up my heart to thee; and I will try 
to subdue this nature of mine.“ He under- 
takes the task. He struggles with lionlike 
passions, that growl oftener than they purr. 


| And his whole life is one mighty conflict. 
Now which of the | 
If you ask 


That man puts forth more conscious effogyin 
one hour than Lucretia Mott does in one year. 
And which is the one that you ought to en- 
courage, the one that was made to run down 
hill, or the one that had a long and steep hill 
before him, and little strength with which to 
get up, and yet got up? 

It is hard times, you know. We have just 
got through our winter. Here are two fami- 
lies that have come out and made both ends 
meet. They are free from debt. Let us see 
which deserves the most praise. I call up 
the head of one of the families, and ask him, 
‘How much had you to go through with?“ 
He says, Nothing but debts.” “ Debts?” 
„Ves, I was in debt; but I sat up nights, that 
I might pay what I owed. I would not dare 
to tell anybody how I worked. And my wife. 
and daughter, and boys worked with me. We 
lived on the least that we possibly could. 
And now we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that our debts are paid. Not only that, but 
the winter is gone, and the days are growing 
warmer, and the prospect is that hereafter we 
shall be able to get along easier and more 
pleasantly.” I say to them, Thank God!” 
Now I call up the head of the other family. 
“ You have come out free from debt, have 
you?” “Yes, sir; I do not owe any man 
anything.” “ Who are you?” . A. T. Stew- 
art.” “Oh ! you are entitled to a great deal of 
credit for getting through, and coming out free 
from debt, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Astor, Mr. Gi- 
rard—you that had so much money to go 
through wich!“ Who does not see that the 
man who had nothing but debts to begin with, 
and yet went through, and paid all he owed, 
though it cost him severe effort, in season and 
out of season, deserves more praise than the 
man who had plenty of money in the bank, 
and who, though he went through and came 
out free from debt, did it without the loss of a 
night's sleep, and without a single anxious 
thought ? 

Now here is a man that is converted under 
the most favorable circumstances. He has 
everything to help him. He has abundant 
stores of wealth in himself and about him. 
He needed to be converted; hut oh, how much 
he had to carry him along! Here is another 
man that is converted under very different 
circumstances. He has everything against 
him, almost. He has had to walk through the 
valley and shadow of death almost all the way 
up to the cross. And should not he have 
more credit than the other man? 

In view of these statements and explana- 
tions I would remark, that in examining the 
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evidences of piety in yourselves, or in your 
fellow-men, you must classify those evidences. 
You must examine the evidences of beginning, 
the evidences of progress, and the evidences of 
attainment. No man can deal justly who 
undertakes to judge conversion by the same 
evidences that apply to final attainment; and 
yet moat people do this. We never get over 
judging children as if they were grown folks. 
Both in temporal and spiritual things the old 
man is apt to think that the child ought to 
act as if it were old. We have to think the 
second time before we can put ourselves in 
the child’s place. Now, when people come 
before us, hoping that they are converted, 
what are the evidences by which we are to 
judge whether or not they are children of 
God? Ina great many cases they have been 
taught the catechism and the confession of 
faith, in the Sabbath-school and in the house- 
hold. Under such oircumstances it is proper 
to examine them with a great deal of breadth 
in these things. But here is a person that has 
had few, if any, religious advantages; and 
all he can say is, I have made a beginning. 
The kingdom of God has been planted in my 
soul; but it is like leaven in three measures 
pf meal. It is lid yet; and it has not leavened 
the whole lump.” Have you overcome your 
temper?’ “No, I am afraid not. If you 
doubt it, put some questions to me about such 
and such aman.” Have you made up your 
mind to overcome your appetites?” “I mean 
to, and I hope I shall be able to.“ Are you 
willing to give up all for Christ?“ “That 
question covers a great deal of ground, and 
I feel very shy about myself: T want to do it, 
but I can not say that I have.” “ You have 
given up swearing?” “ Yes, yes; though I 
should not like to have anybody come too sud- 
denly out at me.” What!“ says the exam- 
iner, “ are you converted, and do you fall into 
swearing ?” No, I should not fall into it; 
but it might fall out of me.“ “But you have 
given up lying?” “It is my wish to abstain 
from lying, though I can not say that I do. 
The old habit will stick to me yet.“ He 
makes rather a poor show, and we talk his 
case over among ourselves, and say, I do not 
see as that man has much evidence of having 
been converted. It does not seem asif he was 
in a fair way to make a very illustrious Chris- 
tian.” 

Now I tell you, if you are examining for 
riches, there is not much in him; but if you 
are examining for qualities that are desirable 
in a man that is poor and beginning business, 
there is a good deal in fim. One man sets up 
with five hundred thousand dollars; another 
man with one hundred thousand ; another man 
with fifty thousand; another man with ten 
thousand; another man with one thousand ; 
another man with one hundred ; another man 
with fifty dollars; another man with ten dol- 
lars; and a news-boy sets up with two cents; 
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and the news-boy sets up as much as the man 
that has five hundred thousand dollars. Now 
when you are examining for evidences of a 
man’s piety, look for evidences that he has be- 
gnn a Christian life, and not for evi lenees of 
his perfection in holiness. The sexton and 
the parson that officiate at his funeral will 
answer that question—no, they will not; an- 
gels will. The evidence of attainment is 
heavenly; and all that we can know here on 
earth of a man’s Christian course, is that he 
has begun to live for Christ. 

Suppose that when the Saviour had put his 
hands on the blind man’s eyes twice, and he 
had begun to see, a professor of astronomy 
had come to examine him, and said, What 
do you know about optics? What do you 
know about astronomy?’ The man would 
have said; Nothing at all; for I never had 
the use of my eyes until now.“ It would be 
just as reasonable to suppose that a man who 
was born blind would understand optics the 
moment his blindnesa was cured, as to suppose 
that a man who has lived a life of sin will be 
rich in Christian attainments when he is first 
converted. When a man receives his spiritual 
sight he begins to see, and he may be expected 
to see a great deal before he gets through ; but 
his experience iu seeing is very limited at first. 
Some men are born far up in attainment, 
thanks to their father, to their mother, to the 
constitution that they have inherited, and to 
the influences by which they are surrounded ; 
but many men have very little stock, very lit- 
tle moral trainiug, very few ideas, and all you 
have to ask respecting their piety, is whether 
there are evidences that they have begun a 
Christian life, 

There is another application that I wish to 
make of this subject, to that class of persons 
who are not Christians, but who listen to the 
preaching of the Gospel from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath. You are in an anomalous condition. 
You are conseious, many of you, that you be- 
lieve; and yet you do not assent. You are 
conscious that you want to be Christians ; 
and yet, somehow, you are discouraged from 
trying to become such. You do not leave this 
house when the table of the Lord is set (and 
set as much for you that do not belong to the 
church as for those that do), that you do not 
feel that you are going away from your own 
best interests. You say, I am sure I want 
to become a Christian; hut my life is so far 
from what a Christian’s life should be that T 
dare not make the undertaking, lest I should 
fail.” You have an impression that becom- 
ing a Christian means at once to step into the 
amplitude of Christian life and experience ; 
and you are conacious that you can not do that. 

It ia as if I should point out to a young 
mason a magnificent pile, like the Academy 
of Music, and say, I want you should build 
just such a house as that you see, and put it 
right there’’—indicating the spot where I de- 
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sired it to stand; and he, supposing that I 
would expect the work to be accomplished in- 
stantaneously, should say, ‘I can not do it.” 
I explain, and say, Of course it will have to 
be done gradually. When the foundation is 
laid, all you will have to do will be to go with 
your men, and take your trowel, and lay down 
one brick at a time, and build up the struc- 
ture, course by course, and tier by tier; and if 
you have time enough, do not you think you 
can do it?” „Oh, yes,“ he says, “ if you will 
give me plenty of time I can do it.“ And I 
say, “I will give you five, ten, or fifteen 
months: and I will not be hard in the end if 
you need a little more time. All I ask is that 
you shall begin. Are you willing to begin 
to-day to lay one course of bricks on the 
foundation?“ He says, “I am, and com- 
mences the work. 

Now God has laid out plans on the Lord 
Jesus Christ for a life which he wants his 
ereatures to build; and the question is, Are 
you willing now to commence the work which 
he has given you to do? I do not ask you 
whether you are ready to step into the ampli- 
tude of Christian life and experience. Are 
you willing at once to lay the first tier of 
brioks with a determination that you will go 
on adding course after course till the top 
stones are laid? Do you say, I have no evi- 
dence that I am a Christian?’ Have you any 
evidence that you have begun to try to live a 
Christian life? How many are there here 
that feel, “I can not live a Christian life, but 
I will make a beginning, to-day, toward liv- 
ing such a life??? That is all that God asks 
of you. I beat up for volunteers: not for 
those that can come home with trophies ; not 
for those that can say, Behold what God 
hath wrought in me!” but for beginners. 
Christ wants an infant school. He wants such 
as are ready to sit on the form and learn their 
letters, and spell easy words, and read in sim- 
ple books. Now, in a great school, he that is 
learning A, B, and C at one end, is just as 
much a scholar as he that is about to gradu- 
ate atthe other end. And there are thous- 
ands of persons in this congregation that ought 
to be able to say, “I am a Christian.“ Why? 
Not because you have overcome your evil pro- 
pensities ; not because you have got through a 
Christian life; but because you have begun 
such a life. Will you accept Christ now? 
Will you endeavor from this time forth 
to obey the laws of God? Will you say, 
“ To-day, I will begin to live, not only for 
time, but for eternity? Justice and love 
shall be the two things that shall control my 
life. Day by day I will seareh to know the 
will of God; and day by day I will try to 
conform my life to that will. I will constantly 
look in prayer to God. I will begin to render 
that service which I owe to him that created 
me, and that has preserved me to this hour?“ 
How many will say that? Is there not enough 


of the Spirit of God here to bring some sinners 
to the Saviour? God has borne long with 
you ; and his promixes to you are greater than 
those of the opening days of spring or summer. 
He says, I will never leave you nor forsake 
you.” And if any man wants to leave off 
bad habits and wrong courses, and enter on a 
new life, thank God, he need take but one 
step at a time. You are permitted to creep 
before you walk. You may be a Christian 
even before you have learned the alphabet of 
a Christian life. Are you willing, where you 
are, and in the circumstances in which you 
are placed, to begin to build, and to build for 
God and eternity? 

Oh, may that Spirit that has been before me, 
abide after these words. May that God who 
taught me to yearn for your souls, and whose 
great heart yearns for you as planets yearn 
for the tides, and draw thetn with endless fluc- 
tuations—may he draw you. You can not live 
without God ; and you can not afford to die for 
ever and forever. It is a time of grace: let 
it be a time of decision. At least, let it be a 
time of beginning. 

— — — 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRBE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDBRED—No. 15. 


CONTINUITY OR CONCENTRATIVENESS. 


In our last article we defined the nature of 
Firmness as giving stability, fortitude, fixed- 
ness of purpose, and constancy of character,“ 
which, ahused, degenerates into stubbornness, 
obstinacy, and willfulness.” The offices of 
Firmness and Continuity are often confounded 
by those who are not well versed in the phre- 
nological theory and in mental analysis, just 
as are those of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, Ideality and Sublimity, Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness, and Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness. We will endeavor to draw the 
line of distinction between Continuity and 
Firmness. 

The faculty of Continuity gives the power 
of mental abstraction, ability to devote the 
intellect or the feelings to a given subject or 
object with a patient, consecutive application 
—to become so much absorbed in its contem- 
plation as to lose the consciousness of all other 
ideas and surrounding circumstances, such as 
the striking of a clock, the passage of time, 
the voice of a friend, hunger, cold, and even 
bodily pain. Firmness gives a stiff, determ- 
ined fortitude, decision of character, and serves 
to brace up the other faculties, whether the 
action of those faculties be continued for a 
moment or prolonged for days. Firmness 
gives a kind of determination and obstinacy 
of purpose, while Continuity gives a patient, 
perfecting, plodding application. We may, 


perhaps, illustrate the action of these facul- 
ties in this way: two men are working in 
stone; both have large Firmness, and they are 
alike thorough and persevering. But one has 
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large Continuity, and prefers to use the drill 
in one place for hours, while the other, with 
small Continuity, craves variety, and prefers 
to use the chisel in cutting and dressing the 
entire surface of the stone. Each exercises 
Firmness and energy in an equal degree, but 
one brings his whole mind and energy to a sin- 
gle point, while the other indulges his love of 
variety in giving only a single blow in a place. 

Continuity existing in excess, gives to per- 
sons a dreamy, absent-mindedness, a neglect of 
the pressing duties of life, to pertinaciously 
follow some single idea. They are those who 
make a hobby of whatever they do, and think 
the world hinges on that which engages their 
attention, and they are utterly astonished that 
all mankind do not embrace their subject at 
once, and see it as they do. They throw their 
whole power upon a single object or theme. 
Their minds become to that subject micro- 
scopic, which magnifies it into mammoth im- 
portance, while they leave unnoticed all the 
rest of the wide domain of thought as if it did 
not exist; or if they deign to consider it at all, 
it is only as the mere granite pedestal of their 
adored Parian statue, or as only the indistinct 
background to that picture on which the en- 
tire light of their soul is thrown. As speak- 
ers, they are tedious in the careful examina- 
tion of details ;zas writers, proay and volu- 
minous. 

Tho heavy, lumbering, long-winded style 
of many English authors, contrasted with the 
terse, nervous, pithy style of American writ- 
ors, evinces the action of large and small Con- 
tinuity. The mode of doing business and 
manner of working of the people of the two 
nations is in good keeping with their style of 
writing. In England, an artisan serves seven 
years for, and follows for life, a single branch 
of a trade, and bends his entire mind to that, 
which gives facility and perfection to his skill 
in that one line of effort, while in America, a 
man is in turn a farmer, a carpenter, a black- 
smith, a shoemaker, 4 peddler, a teacher, a 
lecturer, and a lawyer, and can pursue each 
with tolerable success. 

A man residing in Indiana, about forty 
years of age, called at our office in March 
last for an examination, and we told him he 
had “go much ingenuity and such small Con- 
tinuity that he would be likely to spend his 
whole life in learning trades rather than in 
following one.” He replied that he could get 
full wages at seventeen different trades, but 
he preferred the last one that he took up, gun- 
smithing, and he had confined himself to it for 
several years. 

A man sometimes finds it convenient to 
abandon a trade or profession which he has 
unwisely adopted, and prepare himself to fol- 
low one more in harmony with his talents and 
taste than that which necessity, ignorant guar- 
dians, or the fanciful whim of his boyhood led 
him to adopt. With a versatility of talent, so 


prevalent in the American mind, arising from 
an active temperament, large perception, and 
average Continuity, a man, in case of failure 
in one occupation, can assume a new one, and 
become proficient and highly successful in it. 
Yet we ought to guard against having too 
many irons io the fire—to find an appropriate 
pursuit in the outset, and adhere to it. In a 
highly advanced state of society, labor be- 
comes divided into its different branches, so 
that each may follow one for life. In a city, 
for example, where men are plenty, business 
becomes thus divided. In the construction of 
a house for instance, no less than eleven dif- 
ferent classes of artisans are successively em- 
ployed. First, the class whose pursuit it is to 
excavate the cellar, which requires, perhaps, 
twenty carts, according to the distance the 
earth is to be carried to a place of deposit ; 
next come the sfone-masons, who leave when 
that part is done; the brick masons follow ; 
the carpenter succeeds ; then the plasterers ; 
next the joiners; then the stucco-plasterers ; 
then the glaziers; next the plain painters ; 
then the grainer, and last the paper-hanger. 
Go into the country, and the mason will ex- 
cavate and stone the cellar, and do all the 
brick work and plastering, and the carpenter 
will put up the frame and ‘do all the joiner 
work, glaze, paint, and paper the house; and 
not a few will do the entire work of a house 
in decent style, embodying eleven distinct 
trades, as they are recognized in the city. 

In the new regions of the West, men, from 
a lack of tradesmen, or from lack of means to 
pay them, are compelled to turn their hands to 
all branches of business which their necessi- 
ties demand, embracing tilling the soil and 
constructing nearly all their sgricultural im- 
plements, building their houses, making their 
shoes, household furniture, etc., and although 
the things made may he rude, they answer 
the purpose, while this discipline gives a ver- 
satile tone to the character. Is it strange that 
such people should have small Continuity ? 
It should be remembered that this mode of 
American life, although it renders Continuity 
small, has the effect to stimulate the faculties 
of perceptive intellect, Constructiveness, and 
all those elements which give self-reliance ; 
but does it not also impart to the character a 
tendency to vacillation, restlessness, and im- 
pationce? As society becomes older, and the 
branches of labor are more divided among ar- 
tisane, a less degree of enterprise and versa- 
tility of talent may be the result, but we shall 
have a higher order of skill and perfection in 
the industrial arts. 

The faculty of Continuity should be culti- 
vated in the American mind—there is too 
much shifting and changing, too great fond- 
ness for variety—a curiosity to make all parts 
of an article, a rifle, for instance, when seve- 
ral distinct trades are necessarily involved in 
its construction. The result is, that it takes 
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three times as long for a man to make all 
parts of a rifle indifferently well, as it would 
if the different parts were allotted to different 
men who had followed each his part until it was 
perfectiy mastered. We often find a kind of 
mechanical pride among artisans to have it to 
say, though perhaps a mason, ‘I made that 
bass-viol, tuning-fork, rifle, in all its parts, 
scissors, carving-knife, set of spoons, a pair of 
boots,” ete. Thus, men will neglect their 
regular business and spend their time in tin- 
kering at things which they could earn in half 
the time at their own trades, and those of a 
better quality, while their prosperity and the 
comfort of their families are sacrificed on the 
altar of this foolish vanity. Such “ rolling 
stones gather no moss.“ Whatever has the 
quality of steady perseverance and close ap- 
plieation in it, they dislike. As students, they 
are superficial—they read rather than study— 
know a little of everything, and are well 
versed and profound in nothing. 

The advancement of society requires that 
he who is an assayer of metals, or a chemist, 
should apply the entire strength of his mind 
to perfect hia science; so should the lawyer, 
the engineer, the navigator, the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, the glass-worker, the 
machinist, the ship-builder, the engraver, the 
printer, the architect, and so on to the end of 
the catalogue, in order that the highest degree 
of facility and perfection may be attained. It 
is folly for every man to expect to range the 
whole circle of the sciences—to demonstrate 
every species of knowledge. After a man has 
completed his daily duties in his own sphere 
of usefulness, he may sit down with the works 
of Liebig, or Lardner, Humboldt, Audubon, 
Cuvier, or Sir Humphrey Davy, and drink in 
the fruit of their extensive research in the 
great arcana of nature, and become wise, 
without indulging in the vain pride of trying 
to make all the discoveries and demonstrations 
for himself. It is so in mechanism. Mind 
your business, is an excellent motto, and 
suggests the exercise of Continuity. 

Let mothers and teachers seek to lead the 
minds of children to a habit of patient, con- 
centrated labor. Teach them to do or stady 
one thing at a time, and that thoroughly.e The 
habit of requiring acholars to get half a dozen 
lessons on different subjects in a single half 
day, dissipates the mind at the same time that 
it overtasks it. A judicious variety, which 
calls out different classes of faculties, serves to 
rest the mind. If a child have small Conti- 
nuity, keep him more strictly to one thing; if 
too large, give him, and require him to follow 

a variety of pursuits or studies, to impart @ 
necessary elasticity and versatility of mind. 

We would urge the due exercise of all the 
faculties, but let every man have one leading, 
reliable occupation to lean upon, in which to 
exert his power and perfect himself, and let 
other subjects and branches of business be em- 
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ployed as a collateral recreation and pastime. 
Many persons, by trying to do and know eve- 
rything, fail in all, and remind us of a cat of 
ours, which, when let into a room with a 
number of mice, seized one in her mouth, and 
one with each fore paw, and then stood and 
growled because she could not catch the rest, 
and did not know how to dispatch those in her 
power. She had her “ hands too full.“ 

The office of Firmness seems to be to stand 
up against positive opposition, and to meet and 
overcome difficulties in conjunction with Com- 
bativeness, while Continuity is shown more in 
a patient waiting for a chance to act, and qui- 
etly improving that chance when it arises. It 
is in no hurry, but merely takes hold and 
works as it has opportunity ; if obliged to sus- 
pend, it remembers where it left off, as the 
plow, left in the furrow over-night, moves off, 
on the arrival of the team, in the same chan- 
nel as if it had not been interrupted. 

Continuity works with any of the faculties 
equally well. Does Ideality inspire, it minis- 
tera to disconnect the mind from diverting in- 
fluences until Ideality has wrought out its 
purposes. To the mathematician it gives pa- 
tient, continuous effort to the mathematical 
faculties ; to the reasoner or linguist, united 
action to the reasoning and the literary facul- 
ties, in like manner aa it inspired the Philo- 
progenitiveness of Rachel, who “ refused to 
de comforted,” when mourning for her children, 
“ because they were not.” 
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STYLE or Acassiz — There is one thing in 
the style of Agassiz which is a little surpris- 
ing: we allude to his use, to so large an ex- 
tent, of Saxon words in preference to those of 
Greek and Latin origin. This preference is 
manifested by all great writers who have 
learned the English Janguage as their mother 
tongue; but it is unusual to meet with it in 
foreigners, especially with classical scholars, 
because it is so much more difficult for them 
to learn the words of purely English origin 
than it ia to learn those coming from the 
Greek and Latin. For instance, when a classi- 
oal scholar meets with the word inclined, he 
knows its meaning from its derivation; but if 
he comes across the word slanting, he must 
look for its meaning in the dictionary. It is 
therefore somewhat surprising to see a for- 
eigner manifesting the preference for old En- 
glish words which is shown by Agassiz. 
This is probably attributable to the circum- 
atance that Agassiz’s reading of English has 
been confined principally to the great writers 
of the language, who always discover that 
they can express their ideas with more 
strength, and especially more clearness, in the 
short and pithy words of the Saxon tongue 
than they can in the sonorous polysyllables 
coming from the Greek and Latin.—Scientific 
American. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PRBSECOCITY OF 
BRICSSON. 

Joun Ericsson was born in 1803, in the 
Province of Vermeland, among the iron moun- 
tains of Sweden. His father was a mining 
proprietor, so that the youth had ample oppor- 
tunities to watch the operation of the various 
engines and machinery connected with the 
mines. These had been erected by mechani- 
ciaus of the highest scientific attainments, and 
presented a fine study to a mind of mechanical 
tendencies. Under such influenoes, his innate 
mechanioal talent was early developed. At 
the age of ten years he had construoted, with 
his own hands and after his own plans, a 
miniature saw-mil!, and had made numerous 
drawings of complicated mechanical contri- 
vances, with instruments of his own invention 
and manufacture. 

In 1814 he attracted the attention of the 
celebrated Count Platen, who had heard of his 
boyish efforts and desired an interview with 
him. Aftercarefully examining various plans 
and drawings which the youth exhibited, the 


Count handed them back to him, simply ob- 


serving, in an expressive manner, Continue 
as you have commenced, and you will one day 
produce something extraordinary.” 

Count Platén was the intimate personal 
friend of Bernadotte, the King of Sweden, and 
was regarded by him with a feeling little short 
of veneration. It was Count Platen who un- 
dertook and carried through, in opposition to 
the views of the Swedish nobility, and of 
nearly the whole nation, that gigantic work, 
the Grand Ship Canal of Sweden, which con- 
necis the North Sea with the Baltic. He died 
Viceroy of Norway, and left behind him the 
reputation of one of the greatest men of the 
century. The few words of kind encourage- 
ment which he spoke, on the ocoasion to which 
we have referred, sank deeply into the mind 
of the young mechanivian, and confirmed him 
in the career on which he had entered. 

Immediately after this interview young 
Ericsson was made a cadet in the corps of en- 
gineers, and after six months’ tuition, at the 
age of twelve years was appointed niveleur on 
the Grand Ship Canal under Count Platen. 
In this capacity, in tbe year 1816, he was re- 
quired to set out the work for more than six 
hundred men. The canal was constructed by 
soldiers. He was at that time not tall enough 
to look through the leveling instrum ent; and 
in using it, he was obliged to mount upon a 
stool, oarried by his attendants for that pur- 
pose. As the discipline in the Swedish army 
required that the soldier should always un- 
cover the head in speaking to his superior, 
gray-headed men came, cap in hand, to receive 
their instructions from this mere child. 

While thus employed in the summer months, 
he was constantly occupied during the winter 
with his pencil and pen; and there are many 
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important works on the canal constructed after 
drawings made by Ericsson at this early age. 
During his leisure hours, lie measured up and 
made working-drawings of every implement 
and piece of machinery connected with this 
grand enterprise; so that at the age of fifteen 
he was in possession of accurate plans of the 
whole work, drawn by his own hand.—Adélan- 
tie Monthly. 
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A WAY TO CULTIVATE THH ORGAN 
OF SIZE. 


WE copy the following from the Connecticut 
Commercial School Journal : 

Several months ago, in visiting the school 
of Mr. Marsh, in New London; we witnessed 
a brief exercise which might very profitably 
be introduced into all our schools, and that 
without any interference with the regular les- 
sons. It was a simple lesson, intended to 
train the eye and judgment in estimating dis- 
tance or length. The plan was somewhat as 
follows: A class of ten or twelve boys was 
called to the blackboard, when directions were 
given to draw a line 6 inohes long; a line 2 
feet long; a line 3 feet long; a figure 1 foot 
long and 8 inches wide; a oircle 6 inches in 
diameter; a line 1 yard long, divided into feet 
and inches, ete. 

After each was done, the teacher passed 
along with a messuring tape or stick and 
tested each. The pupils had had some prac- 
tice in such exercises, and they performed 
thom with a surprising degree of promptness 
and acouracy. They had gained habits of 
observation and comparison. Not more than 
five minutes at a time need be taken at tbe 
board, but it will be found that the pupils 
will be induced to spend many minutes, that 
would otherwise be misimproved, in practicing 
upon their slates Teacher, try it. The ex- 
ercise will afford relief from the severer studies 
of the school, and give a pleasant variety. 
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A YOUNG MAN SAVED. 


Epitors Puren. Journa — Dear Sirs: 
Among my down-town acquaintance | lately 
met an old physician who told me he had all 
his life believed Phrenology to be a “ hum- 
bug.“ Vet,“ said he, I never paid a bill 
mere cheerfully than I did the other day to 
Fowler and Wells, for a chart of my son’s 
head. The fact is,” said he, he told the 
boy just wbat his mother and I have been 
trying to teach him for years, but he wouldn’t 
believe ua. When, however, a stranger, who 
had never seen him before, told him the same 
truths in regard to his faults, he believed him, 
and acted upon his advice, and,“ added the 
glad father, “ the boy has turned over a new 
leaf; he is a different boy; he has left off all 
his bad habits, drinking, eto., and is trying to 
make a man of himself.“ Hoping you will 
yet live to start many more wayward boys on 
the road to self-control, manly dignity, and 
usefulness, | remain, as ever, a believer in 
Phrenology. 

Naw Yoar, Sept, 1962. 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 9. 


Tue head of the poet Worpswontn is 
really an interesting study. Bebold what a 
large, broad forehead and tophead is his! He 
was eminently the poet of logic and meta- 
physics. He had also very great imagination, 


PORTRAIT OF WORDSWORTH. 


and one reason why much of his poetry seems 
dry to people is, that he becomes to their 
minds obseure and metaphysical. His mind 
took a sweep above and beyond the range of 
others. 

The organ of Time appears large, as well 
as Tune, and one quality of his poetry, it will 
be remembered, is the harmonious rhythm of 
it—the jingle, which sometimes is almost car- 
ried to excess. 

His Benevolence was large, evincing kind- 
ness, affection, and a desire to do good, What 
a remarkable face! Such a countenance is 
indicative of a great predominance of the 
moral and intellectual over the animal. His 
Cautiousness was large, his Ideality and Sub- 
limity immense, his Mirthfulness large, and 
nearly all the perceptive organs strongly 
marked. His Veneration being large gave 
him a religious spirit. 

He would have been a philosopher had he 
used his intellect merely, but his imagination 
warmed the intellect of the philosopher and 
made him a poet, 

Wittum Consett, the English statesman, 
is a marked phrenological specimen, evincing 
great practical talent, excellent memory, and 
sound judgment, together with energy and de- 
termination, strength of will, reverence and 
kindness, The organs on euch side of the 


center of the top-head, Agreeableness, Imita- 
tion, Spiruality, Hope, and Couscientiousness, 
are not controlling elements. 

Mas. Masninc, who was executed in En- 
gland a few years ago for murder, is one of 
the coarsest and basest specimens we have on 
our shelves. Her Destructiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, and Ama- 
tiveness were im- 
mense, and she was 
guilty of all the 
crimes possible to a 
depraved and wick- 
ed woman. 

Here we have 
Mavame MALIBRAN, 
the Jenny Lind of 
her day. Her head 
was high and long; 
her features also 
were long, indicat- 
ing intensity and pa- 
thos. 

Next we have the 
eloquent Cuter or 
tHe Six Nations, “% 
He had a remark- 
ably active temper- 
ament, and indi- 
cates, by his bust, 
hardly any of the 
Indian ſeatures. 

The bust of DEAN, 
the murderer, indi- 
cates a terrific char- 
acter—excessively wide above the ears, short 
and narrow on the top, contracted and weak 
in intellect, 

Here is the mask of Kean the elder, and 
known throughout the world as an eminent 
actor. The temperament indicates great ac- 
tivity and sharpness, point and positiveness, as 
well as intensity of emotion and character. 

The“ bust of Lon p ELnox, late high chan- 
cellor of England, evinces a capacious intel- 
lect and uncommonly strong Cautiousness, 
Destructiveness, and Combativeness. He must 
have been a man of high and irascible temper. 
He had rather strong social feelings, large Ac- 
quisiliveness, very large Veneration and Spir- 
ituality, and deficient Conscientiousness. Such 
a head would indicate talent,energy, controlling 
power, procrastination, great reverence for an- 
tiquity, titles, dignities, intolerance in relig- 
ious matters, if not positive bigotry, and with 
such weak conscientiousness would sacrifice 
justice to carry out his partisan or religious 
feelings. 

Epxraim Brron has very large Concentra- 
tiveness, Firmness, Individuality, and Com- 
parison, and very strong mechanical and 
mathematical organs. He is a resident of 
Sag Harbor, L. I., and is distinguished as an 
inventor and practical mechanic. He invent- 
ed and made, with his own hands, a “ Univer- 
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sal Planetarium,“ showing all the planets of 
the solar system in their regular motions, 
which was so nicely constructed that it would 
operate for years in the most perfect manner, 
by clock-work machinery, {t is the most 
wonderful invention ever developed for exhib- 
iting astronomical revolutions. He is now 


PORTRAIT OF EPHRAIM BYRON. 


engaged in constructing church clocks of his 
own invention, which he warrants to ron two 
years without a variation of two minutes in 
that time. He is one of the most modest, re- 
tiring, and unobtrusive men of our acquaint- 
ance, 

C. C. Burtercu, known as a poet, but 
chiefly as a lecturer on anti-slavery and 
‘“woman’s rights.” This bust indicates a 
large head and general smoothness of develop- 
ment. On the whole this is a well-balanced 
head. The moral and intellectual powers are 
strongly indicated, There seems to be, per- 
haps, too much Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, which give a fondness for contest 
and a tendency to criticise and find fault. 
Whatever may be said or thought of his ex- 
treme views, such a formed head as his must 
be sincere as well as earnest. The face, 
when this bust was taken, must have been 
decidedly handsome, for there are few in the 
collection, if any, which indicate more manly 
beauty, 

La Roy Sunpertaxp, whose name has been 
so widely circulated in connection with mag- 
netism and spiritualism, evinces a remarkably 
dense and strong organization. The head is 
large, strongly developed in the social and 
imitative faculties, and quite well developed in 
the region of intellect. He started in life as a 
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Methodist minister and run through nearly all 
the phases of new ideas, and has been a fanatic 
in everything he has touched. 

Next, we have a cast of the head with the 
brain exposed. It is done by removing the 
top of the skull and allowing the brain to 
appear as it lies in the skull during life. 

Carr. Joux Ross, half-breed Indian and 
leader of the Chereokee nation, looks much 
more like a white man than an Indian, and 
has vastly moro of the white man’s peculiari- 
ties, hence he is adapted to be a leader among 
half-civilized Indians. 

Pror. Jounson, of Wesleyan University. In 
this we have a high, long, and amply developed 
head, showing large Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and Cautiousness, and a large share of digni- 
ty; he was remarkable for memory of faces, 
places, and things. 

Dr. Jounson, of Louisville, Ky. ; e man of 
force, talent, skill, intellect, colloquial ability, 
energy, and social affection. 

Here is a bust of an Indian of the Mosquito 
tribe, indicating very large Secretiveness, 
Destructiveneas, Amativeness, prominent per- 
ceptive faculties, and not very strong reason- 
ing or moral power. 

The mask of Dean Swirt, known for his 
eccentricity, his humor, great perceptive pow- 
er and immense Language; the bust indicates 
what the Dean was in fact, a low, vulgar 
man. 

Haypn, the composer of music, shows large 
Causality, Ideality, Tune, and Language. 

Cox. Ricnarp M. Jonxsox, once Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States; the man who is 
said to have killed Tecumseh. This bust 
evinces energy, self-reliance, Firmness, and 
earnestness of feeling, rather than breadth 
and scope of thought. He was not a man of 
culture nor of talent. 

Here is an Idiotic Girl, with an exceedingly 
small head, espec- 
ially so at the in- 
tellectual and rea- 
soning department 

The Hon. Rev- 
ERDY Jonxsox, 
formerly Attor- 
ney-General of the 
United States, an 
eminent lawyer, 
residing in the 
city of Baltimore. 
From the ear forward, his head is long and 
broad, indicating talent and strength of mind. 
He has an excellent memory, first-rate Lan- 
guage, Uncommon policy and prudence, and 
more than ordinary harmony of disposition and 
of talent. He is what may be denominated a 
judicious man. 

Martin Van Buren, once President of the 
United States; has a large head, excessive 
Caution and Seoretiveness, large Ideality and 


IDIOTIC GIRL, 
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Language, large 
Veneration and 
Agreeableness, 
excellent memo- 
ry, and qualities 
that give self- 
possession, pru- 
dence, smooth- 
ness. 

The next isan 
Inpian Cntr, 
who was re- 
markable for ta- 
lent. We have 
lost his name. 
With proper cul- 
ture, such a head 
would take first- 
elass rank in 
any pursuit that 
requires cour- 
age, mechanical 
judgment, or sci- 
entific ability. 

Here is a mask 
of Sin Isaac 
Newton, tho 
great mathema- 
tician and phi- 
losopher, and we regret that no more of his 
head is shown. We have sufficient, however, 
to indicate that Caloulation, Weight, Locality, 
and Constructiveness are large. 

Rev. S. Horuxs, of New Bedford, Mass.; 
a head twenty-four inches in circumference, 
indicating a practical intellect, great energy 
of character, eminent social feelings, uncom- 
mon wit, fine Language, and oratorical talent, 
together with perseverance, and prudence, 
and fair religious development. He was a 
man eminently qualified to instruct, govern 
and lead people. 

Cuara Fisner, taken when a child nine 
years old. She is known as an actress from 
childhood; a preco- 
cious head, indicating 
eminent Imitation, 
Mirthfulness, Appro- 
bativeness, and Ide- 
ality. 

Wirum Pitt, son 
of the Earl of Chat- 
ham, who became 
premier of England 
when twenty-five years of age, was a man of 
brilliant talent, uncommon energy, and ex- 
tended culture. 

Annott Lawrence was the seventh child 
of Samuel Lawrence, and was born in Groton, 
Mass., Deo. 16th, 1792. The family of Law- 
rence is one of the most ancient in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the name occur- 
ring in the history of Watertown as early as 
1635. The one who bore it probably came 


CLARA FISHER. 


PORTRAIT OF ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 


over from England with Governor Winthrop, 
in 1630. Samuel, the father of Abbott, was 
a patriot of the Revolution, and an officer in 
the Continental army. An anecdote is told 
of him which well illustrates his character 
and the spirit of the times in which he lived. 

On the 22d day of July, 1777, he obtained 
a furlough and returned to Groton to fulfill 
his contract of marriage with Susanna Parker, 
with whom he had been acquainted from 
childhood, and who had been his promised 
bride. Though the casualties of war and his 
necessary absence from home promised but 
few bridal comforts, it was the opinion of the 
mother of the betrothed that Susanna had 
better be Samuel's widow than his forlorn 
damsel. With this intent he obtained leave 
of absence, and while the marriage ceremony 
was progressing the alarm bell rang to call all 
officers and soldiers to their posts at Cam- 
bridge, and ere the congratulations of friends 
had commenced and the customary festivities 
been indulged in, the young patriot, prompted 
by his love of country, and acknowledging 
the claims of a struggling nation upon his indi- 
vidual efforts, took a hasty farewell of his 
bride and hurried to Cambridge. Of such 
sterling stuff was made the father of Abbott 
Lawrence. 

Abbott Lawrence was a successful business 
man, but he was something more. He wasa 
statesman, a philanthropist, and a public ben- 
efactor. He was minister to England under 
President Taylor's administration. His his- 
tory is similar to that of most of those who 
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have been the architects of their own fortunes 
and fame. He commenced without capital, and 
with a very limited education, and by indus- 
try, economy, prudence, energy, and above all 
by a hearty, earnest, and entire devotion to his 
chosen pursuit, by doing,“ as he said him- 


self, whatever he undertook with bis chosen 


heart and soul,“ he became one of the greatest 
of our merchant princes. After having ex- 
pended vast sums in benevolent and philan- 
thropic donations, he died in Boston, on the 
18th of August, 1855, after a long and painful 
illness, at the age of sixty-two years. 

The mask of Sin Wittiam Pitt, EARL or 
CHATHAM, evinces an uncommonly sharp and 
active temperament, great Language, readiness 
of mind, practical talent, and good memory. 
R. C. Hoses, the great lock picker ; for years 
he was connected with eminent lock manu- 
facturers in New York, and in 1851, opened 
the best English safe lock at the World’s 
Fair in London, and won the prize in twenty 
minutes, which for months had been labored 
for by European locksmiths in vain. He 
then offered them a lock, made by Day & 
Newel, New York, and promised to pay a 
thousands pounds to any man who should pick 
it in a week. It stood the test and defied their 
skill. 

— — — 


OUR NATIVE LAND. 


Buearnes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

“ This is my own, my Native Land ™ 
Whose heart has ne'er within bim burned, 
As home h's footsteps be hah turned 

From wand’ring on a foreign strand ? 

If enon there breathes, GO MARX HI WELL; 
For dim no minstrel's reptures swell ; 
High though nis circle, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can clatm— 
Despite chose titles. power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentered all in seif, 
L ving shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying sbail go down 
To ibe vile dust from whenre he eprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung ! 

Sin W aurer Soorr. 


— — — 


Wuen Great Britain fought the first Na po- 
leon she made notes of the Bank of England 
legal tender, and the premium on gold rose so 
high that 21-shilling pieces rose to 27, or over 
28 per cent. In the United States it recently 
went up to 20 per cent., less than } as much 
as in England. 

Tue wind is unseen, but it cools the brow 
of the fevered one—sweetens the summer at- 
mosphere—and ripples the surface of the lake 
into silver spangles of beauty. So goodness of 
heart, tbough invisible to the material eye, 
makes its presence felt; and from its effects 
upon surrounding things we are sure of its ex- 
istence. 

Becixn EARLV.—It is better to throw a 
guard about the baby’s cradle than to sing a 
psalm at a bad man’s death-bed; better to 
have care while the bud is bursting to the 
sun. than when the heat has scorched the 
heart of the unguarded blossom. 


BCHOES FROM THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
BY ALLIE RAY. 


“ PLease, Mies R., may I ring the bell this 
morning ?” said a bright-eyed little girl of six 
summers, one sunny summer morning. 

“No; I will ring it myself,“ was the em- 
phatic reply. Immediately the emile van- 
ished from the face, the eyes filled with tears, 
and whispering, “ You promised me yesterday 
I might,” she slowly took her seat. 

To please the little ones, it had been my 
practice to permit one of their number to ring 
the recess bell, and many a quiet hour and 
many a prompt recitation had been secured in 
view of the promised reward. 

At another time I should have spoken Jess 
harshly, but, for the last balf hour, I had been 
so constantly plied with questions that I found 
my small stock of patience rapidly vanishing. 

The accusing angel was already by my side. 
I had, by my hastiness, taken a drop from the 
cup of happiness of a merry-hearted child, and 
how should it be restored ? simply by acknowl- 
edging my error and granting the requested 
boon. But would not this be lessening my 
authority ? I wished my scholars to under- 
stand that from my decision there was no 
appeal, aud should Í revoke it now, would they 
not expect it on every occasion of like occur- 
rence, and would it not be tbe cause of much 
trouble hereafter? But the inward monitor 
was not thus to be silenced. 

Better let your pupils perceive that even in 
the smallest things you are guided by a love 
of truth and justice, and have the moral cour- 
age to acknowledge faults, than allow them to 
feel that these are of minor consequence, pro- 
vided your commands, even if unjust, are exe- 
cuted to the letter. My better nature con- 
quered ; and going to the little one, Ella,” 
said I,“ I had, for the moment, forgotten my 
promise, but to atone for my forgetfulness, you 
may ring the bell both morning and after- 
noon.” 

Instantly the tears were dried, the face 
beamed with happiness, and when at recess, 
a few moments afterward, I heard, l knew 
the teacher would not tell a lie, she had only 
forgotten,” and a half dozen childish voices 
chimed in, Oh, no; she always does as sbe 
says she will,” I could not fail to see how in- 
tuitively childhood’s mind draws the line be- 
tween right and wrong. or to reflect upon the 
impression which might have been made upon 
the same minds had I pursued a different 
course. I had been taught a lesson from the 
incident of that morning, which was not soon 
to be erased from memory; and could these 
echoes fall upon the ear of all who are engag- 
ed in teaching, their import would be, deal 
with the little ones gently, truthfully, wisely, 
lest by some seemingly trifling act you mar 
forever the beauty of the gem for a time com- 
mitted to your eare.— Maine Teacher. 


— 
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TESTIMONIES NEW AND OLD. 


[Unper this general title we propose to 
place on record such evidences, proofs, testi- 
monies, illustrations, and applications of Phre- 
nology, Physiology, and Psychology as come 
ander our observation, and also such as we 
may receive from readers and correspond- 
ents in all parts of the world. As a basis or 
foundation, and also as an evidence of tbe 
progress which our noble science is making 
among the conservatives of the Old World, 
we give the following.] 


THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF PHRX- 


NOLOGY. 

From latest Edition of the“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
I. The brain is the organ of the mind. 
“This is a doctrine founded on the common 

sense of mankind, and admitted by a prepon- 

derating majority of philosophers and physiolo- 
gista.” 

II. That the brain is nol a single, but a con- 
geries of organs, each of which performs its own 
peculiar functions. 

1. “It is an indisputable truth, that vary- 
ing mental states cbaracterize the different 
stages of man’s development. Reasoning 
powers appear later than emotional; a child 
observes much sooner than he reflects; fears 
and loves before he venerates.” 

2. But it is not only the individual man at 
various stages of his life that manifests vari- 
ous faculties. Man, when examined in the 
mass, as in families, races, or nations, presents 
great varieties of faculties, desires, sentiments, 
and instincts.” 

After enumerating the evidences addaced 
by phrenologists in favor of a plurality of cere- 
bral organs, the writer adds: All these phe- 
nomena are of daily occurrence, and the con- 
clusions to which they point have been forced 
upon the attention of pbilosophers and physi- 
ologists from Aristotle and Galen down- 
ward.” 

Again: Mr. Combe is completely justified 
therefore in his conclusion, that the presump- 
tions are all in favor of a plurality of mental 
faculties manifesting themselves by a plu- 
rality of organs.” 

Again: One of the most distinguished liv- 
ing physiological psychologists fully admits 
the phrenological doctrine of a plurality of fac- 
ulties and organs, although he is by no means 
in favor of Phrenology generally. ‘The phre- 
nologists rightly regard it as probable,’ Sir 
H. Holland remarks, ‘or even as proved, that 
there is a certain plurality of parts in the to- 
tal structure of the brain corresponding to and 
having connection with the different intellec- 
tual and moral faculties.’ ” 

“ Mr. Herbert Spencer, one of the most pro- 
found thinkers of the day, remarks: ‘ No phys- 
iologist who calmly considers the question in 
connection with the general truths of this sci- 
ence can long resist the conviction, that dif- 
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ferent parts of the cerebrum subserve different 
kinds of mental action.’ Socialization of 
function is the law of all organization what- 
ever; separateness of duty is universally se- 
companied with separateness of structure ; and 
it would be marvelous were an exception to 
exist in the cerebral hemispheres. Let it be 
granted that the cerebral hemispheres are the 
seat of the higher psychical activities; let it 


be granted that among these higher psychical | 


activities there are distinctions of kind, which, 
though not definite are yet practically recog- 
nizable, and it can not be denied without go- 
ing in direct opposition to established physio- 
logical principles, that these more or less 
distinct kinds of psychical activity must be 
carried on in more or less distinct parts of the 
cerebral hemispheres. To question this is 
not only to ignore the truths of physiology as 
a whole, but especially those of the physiology 
of the nervous system, Either there is or 
there is not some arrangement, some organiza- 
tion in the cerebrum. If there is no organiza- 
tion, the cerebrum is a chaotic mass of fibers 
incapable of performing any orderly action. 
If there is some organization, it must consist in 
that same physiological division of labor in 
which all organization exists; and there is no 
division of labor, physiological or other, of 
which we have any example or can form any 
conception, but what involves the concentra- 
tion of special kinds of activity in special 
places.” : 

III. The size of the brain, other things being 
equal, is the measure of ils power ; and that con- 
sequently the power of each faculty of the mind, 
other things being equal, is in accordance with 
the size or development of ils peculiar organ. 

No principle of Phrenology has been more 
controverted than this, yet it is one upon which 
there is a singular unanimity among all 
classes of observers whether popular or psy- 
chological. A talented modern metaphysician 
remarks in summary of the teachings of the 
most distinguished physiologists, ‘There is an 
indisputable connection between size of brain 
and the mental evergy displayed by the indi- 
vidual man or animal. It can not be main- 
tained that size is the only circumstance that 
determines the amount of mental force ; quality 
is as important as quantity. But just as large- 


ness of muscle gives greater strength of body, 


as a general rule, so largeness of brain gives 
greater vigor of mental impulse.“ This doc- 
trine, we repeat,” says the writer in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, of all the best physiolo- 
gists, is none other than the doctrine of all the 
phrenologists. Yet, when communicated by 
them, it has usually been treated with deri- 
sion, or if seriously controverted, controverted 
most usually on false premises or a false 
statement of the doctrine. But these physiolo- 
gists, strange to say, who controvert the doc- 
trines when applied by phrenologists to the 
hemispheres, adopt it themselves when they 


wish to demonstrate the functions of other 
parts of the encephalon, taken in correspond- 
ence with energy of psychical manifestation, 
and indicates in lower animals the functions of 
those portions, and proves the Jaw of energy— 
size. Hence it must be conceded to the phre- 
nologists, that the law within the limits and 
under the conditions laid down, is founded on 
both facts and general principles.” 

“To Phrenology,“ concludes the writer, 
“may be justly conceded the grand merit of 
having forced the inductive method of inquiry 
into mental philosophy, and thus laid the 
permanent foundation of a true mental sci- 
ence.” 

er —— — 


THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE. 


“ Physiogoomy® Is reading the handwriting of nature 
upon the buman countenance,” based, of course, on Phys 
iology and Phrenology. 


Terre is a look of nobleness, 
Fit emblem for a crown ; 

A look that never courts a smile, 
Nor trembles at a frown. 


There is a look of Intellect, 
Of Wisdom's wide domain, 

A breath intelligent that lives 
And acts in every vein. 


There is a look of reverence 
For high and holy things, 

Acknowledging a will supreme 
In Him the “ King of kings.“ 


There is a look of innocence, 
Triumphant in its relgn ; 

Of Virtue’s loyal folldwers, 
The noblest of the train. 


There is a look of modesty, 
A regal tinted face, 

That gives the mind a dignity, 
Society, a grace. 


There is a look of sympathy, 
Thut penetrates despair ; 

A kindred love to mingle with 
The gloomlest gloom of care. 


There is a look of cheerfulness, 
Allaylug worldly strife, 

That battles ever with a smile, 
The purposes of life. 


There is a look of truthfulness, 
When eloquence may fail, 

That with a talismanic power 
Makes truth Inspire the tale. 


There is a look of steadfastness, 
A look of stern command, 

A look of social radiance, 
That opens Friendship’s hand. 


There is a look of honesty, 
That all the world may scan, 
Developing the character 
And majesty of man. 


Porn, Ener. W. J. M. 


* Usually pronounced Physionomy. 


` 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Ir is not always pleasant to be chown up as 
others see us—nor, indeed, is it easy to repre- 
sent others correctly. A man’s oharacter is 
often very different from his reputation ; many 
an unpolished diamond is regarded as worth- 
less by outside observers. It may not be fair; 
it certainly is not modest, nor very gracious 
for one nation to attempt to characterize other 
nations. An English journal copies from a 
French publication the following critique on 
four of the prinoipal European nations, and it 
may be interesting to our readers to see how 
French and other national characteristics ap- 
pear from a French stand-point. 

We do not regard the entire criticism as 
correct. We may, at some future time,-at- 
tempt to revise it, and add the American and 
other national characteristics. In the mean 
time any hints and helps from our readers 
would be acceptable. But we give the char- 
acterization as follows: 

In Religion—the German is unbelieving ; 
the Englishman devout ; the Frenchman zea- 
lous; the Italian ceremonious ; the Spaniard 
a bigot. 

In keeping his Word—the German is faith- 
ful; the Englishman safe; the Frenchman 
giddy; the Italian cunning; the Spaniard a 
cheat. 

In giving Advice—the German is slow ; the 
Englishman resolute ; the Frenchman precipi- 
tate; the Italian nice; the Spaniard circum- 
spect. 

In Love—the German does not understand 
it; the Englishman loves a little here and 
there ; the Frenchman everywhere; the Italian 
knows how one ought to Jove; the Spaniard 
loves truly. 

In External Appearance—the German is 
tall; the Englishman well made; the French- 
man well looking; the Italian demure; the 
Spaniard frightful. 

In Manners—the German is clownish ; the 
Englishman is barbarous; the Frenchman 
easy; the Italian polite; the Spaniard 
proud. 

In keeping a Secret—the German forgets 
what he has heard; the Englishman conceals 
what he should divulge, and divulges what he 
should conceal; the Frenchman blabs every- 
thing; the Italian blabs nothing; the Spaniard 
is mysterious, 

In Fanity—ihe German boasts little; the 
Englishman despises all; the Frenchman 
Praises everything ; the Italian nothing; the 
Spaniard is indifferent to all. 

In Eating and Drinking—the German is a 
drunkard ; the Englishman a lover of sweets; 
the Frenchman delicate ; the Italian moderate ; 
the Spaniard niggardly. 

In offending and doing good—the German 
does neither good nor bad; the Englishman 
does both without reason ; the Italian is prompt 
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in beneficence, but vindictive ; the Spaniard is 
indifferent in both respects. 

In Speaking—the German speaks little and 
badly, but writes well ; the Frenchman speaks 
and writes well; the Englishman speaks 
badly, but writes well; the Italian speaks 
well, writes much and well; the Spaniard 
speaks little, writes little, but well. 

In Laws—the German laws are indifferent ; 
the Englishman has bad laws, but observes 
them well; the Frenchman has good laws, but 
observes them badly; the Italian and Span- 
iards have good laws— the former observe 
them negligently, the latter rigidly. 

Diseases—the Germans are particularly in- 
fested with fieas; the Englishman with whit- 
lows ; the French with small-pox ; the Italians 
with the plague; and the Spaniards with 
wens. 

The Women—are housewives in Germany, 
queens in England, ladies in France, captives 
in Italy, slaves in Spain. 

In Courage—the German resembles a bear, 
the Englishman a lion, the Frenchman an eagle, 
the Italian a fox, and the Spaniard an ele- 
phant. 

In the Sciences—the German ia a pedant; 
the Englishman a philosopher; the French- 
man has a smattering of everything; the 
Italian is a professor; the Spaniard a pro- 
found thinker. 

Magnificence—in Germany, the princes ; 
in England, the ships; in France, the court; 
in Italy, the churches ; in Spain, the armories 
—are magnificent. 

Husbands—in Germany, are looked upon 
as masters; in England, as servants; in 
France, as companions; in Italy, as school- 
boys; and in Spain, as tyrants. 

The foregoing is as firmly believed in Paris 
as the Alkoran is at Constantinople. 


— . ———— 


MODEL PASTORAL CHARGE. 


Wr copy, with pleasure, the following 
“Pastoral Charge,” partly because it is 
laconic, but chiefly because its author has 
evinced his excellent sense in charging the 
young minister to“ take care of his body,” a 
matter so much neglected among clergymen. 
“ Muscular Christianity,“ a topic of late 
the occasion of much pleasantry, is really of 
vastly more moment to the moral world than 
is usually supposed. Bodily health is essen- 
tial to correct views of life and duty, and 
vigor of the physical is to enduring vigor of 
mind a sine qua non. 

EI charge you, my young brother, te take 
care of your body. Eat nothing which does 
not agree with your digestive apparatus 
masticate it well—take regular and sufficient 
exercise daily—go to bed at ten o'clock P. u., 
and rise at six o’clock a.M.—and maintain a 
i prudent, cautious seli-control? over your 
animal passions. 


I charge you to take care of your mind. 
Discipline and furnish it daily. Let the 
Word of God dwell in you richly with all 
wisdom.’ Make continual and choice addi- 
tions to your store of knowlege — otherwise, 
constantly pouring out as you will be called 
to do, your barrel will soon run emptyings.”’ 

I charge you to take care of your heart. 
Keep it with all diligence. Be watchful and 
prayerful. Unless the principle of grace, im- 
planted within you, is kept vigorous and 
thriving, you will not be happy in your sacred 
calling, nor successful in it, nor be a fit exam- 
ple to Christians in charity, in faith, and 
purity. 

I charge you take care of your doctrine. 
Let it be that which was once delivered unto 
the saints—preserve it uncorrupt—faithfully 
preach it in season, out of season—contend 
earnestly for it—and see that your flock be 
rooted and grounded in it. 

Taking this course—keeping your body un- 
der subjection, stocking your mind with pre- 
cious furniture, keeping your heart right in 
the sight of God, and your doctrine according 
to Divine revelation; and having it drop in 
public and private, in the sanctuary, and from 
house to house, as the rain upon the grass, 
and the dew upon the tender herb —you will 
make full proof of your ministry, and when 
the Chief Shepherd appears, will receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. Amen.” 
—Harlford Religious Herald. 


— eee 


WHO MURDER THE INNOCENTS ? 


Mr. SiasHaway, who writes for the Ocean 
Magazine, says the teachers murder them. 
Mrs. Prim, who picks the mote out of other 
people’s eyes, says the same. Mr. Tradewell, 
who comes home at night with the headache, 
and does not like to be troubled with the chil- 
dren’s lessons, iterates the same charge. And 
all lazy boys and girls offer themselves as the 
living witnesses that they expect to die of hard 
atudy. We protest. 

Who sends the children to bed with stomachs 
overloaded with indigestible food ? Not the 
teacher. 

Who allows Susan Jane to go out in wet 
weather with cloth shoes and pasteboard soles ? 
Not the teacher. 

Who allows the little child, in cold weather, 
to go with its lower extremities half bare, or 
but thinly clad, because it is fashionable ? 
Not the teacher. 

Who allows John and Mary, before they 
have reached their“ teens,“ to go to the ball’? 


and dance until the cock crows? Not the 
teacher. 

Who compels the children, several in num- 
ber perhaps, to sleep in a little, close, unven- 
tilated bedroom? Not the teacher. 

Who builds the schoolhouse “tight as a 
drum,“ without any possibility of ventilation? 
Not the teacher. 

Who frets and scolds, if“ my child“ does 
not get along as fast as some other child does? 
Not the teacher. 

Who inquires, not how thoroughly “ my 
child” is progressing, but how fast? Not the 
teacher, 

Who murder the innocents ?— Teacher and 
Pupil's Friend. 


TALLEYRAND AND ARNOLD. 

Tuxre was a day when Talleyrand arrived 
in Havre on foot from Paris. It was the 
darkest hour of the Revolution. Pursued by 
the blood-hounds of his reign of terror, Talley- 
rand secured a passage to America in a ship 
about to sail. He was a beggar and a wan- 
derer to a strange land, to earn his daily bread 
by daily labor. 

“ Is there any American staying at your 
house?“ he asked the landlord of the hotel. 
“T am bound to cross the water, and would 
like a letter to a person of influence in the 
New World.” 

The landlord hesitated a moment, and then 
replied : 

“There is a gentleman up stairs either from 
America or Britain; but whether from Amer- 
ica or England J can not tell.“ 

He pointed the way, and Talleyrand, who 
in his life was bishop, prince, and minister, 
ascended the stairs. A miserable supplicant, 
he stood before the stranger’s room, knocked 
and entered. 

In the far corner of the dimly-ligbted room 
sat a man of fifty years of age, his arms folded 
and his head bowed upon his breast. From a 
window directly opposite a flood of light pour- 
ed upon his forehead. His eyes looked from 
beneath the downcast brows and upon Talley- 
rand's face with a peculiar and searching 
expression. His form, vigorous even with the 
snows of fifty winters, was clad in a dark but 
rich and distinguished costume. 

Talleyrand advanced, stated that he was a 
fugitive, and with the impression that the 
gentleman before him was an American, he 
solicited his kind feeling and offices. 

He poured forth his history in eloquent 
French and broken English. 

“I am a wanderer and an exile. I am 
forced to fly to the New World without friend 
or home. You are an American, Give me, 
then, I beseech you, a letter of yours, so that 
I may be able to earn my bread. I am willing 
to toil in any manner; a life of labor would be 
a paradise to a career of luxury in France. 
You will give me a letter to one of your 
friends? A gentleman like you doubtless has 
many friends.” 

This strange gentleman arose. With a look 
that Talleyrand never forgot, he retreated to- 
ward the door of the next chamber, his eyes 
looking still from beneath his darkened brow. 
He spoke as he retreated backward ; his voice 
was full of meaning : 

“J am the only man of the New World who 
can raise his hand to God and say, I have not 
a friend—not one in America.” 

Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming 
sadness of the look which accompanied these 
words. 

“Who are you?“ he eried, as the strange 
man retreated to the next room; your name? 
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tt My name,” he replied, with a smile that 
had more of mockery than joy in its convulsive 
expression“ my name is Benedict Arnold.“ 

He was gone. Talleyrand sank in the chair, 
gasping the words: 

„Arnold, the traitor !“ 

Thus he wandered over the earth, another 
Cain, with the wanderer’s mark upon his brow, 

[Will not the earth be a grand Cain-brake 
after the great treason of the United States 
shall have been quelled, and the traitors driven 
forth like Céin to mingle with mankind of 
every clime ki 
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SHLF-CONTROL. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“Motuer !” cried a little girl, rushing in- 
to the room where a lady sat reading John 
struck me in the face with all his might! 
Oh! dear, it hurts me so !” 

And the child pressed her hand against her 
check, and threw her head backward and for- 
ward as if she was in great pain. 

The lady's face reddened instantly, and the 
book fell from her hand to the floor. There 
was anger in her heart against John, and, in 
the blindness of her sudden indignation, she 
resolved to punish him with severe chastise- 
ment, But ere she reached the apartment in 
which her child had been playing, she paused 
suddenly and stood still. A timely thought 
glancing through her mind had arrested her 
steps. 

This will not do. I must control myself,” 
she said, speaking half aloud. Then, after a 
resolute strife with her angry feelings, the 
mother went back to the room where she left 
her weeping child, and sitting down in her old 
place said, with as steady a voice as she could 
command : 

„Agnes, let me see your cheek.” 

“Oh, dear! how it hurts!” sobbed Agnes 
as she came to her mother’s side, her hand 
still pressed to her face. The lady gently re- 
moved the hand and examined her little girl’s 
cheek. There was a red mark, as if a blow 
had been received, but no evidence of a bruise. 

“ Agnes,” said the mother, now speaking 
very calmly and gently, yet with a firmness 
that at once subdued the excitement of her 
child’s mind, “ I want you to stop orying and 
tell me all about this trouble with John.“ 

The child’s tears ceased to flow and she 
looked up into her mother’s face. 

“ Agnes, who gave the first provocation in 
this matter, you or John?“ 

“ John struck me in the face!” replied the 
child, evincing a great deal of angry feeling 
toward her brother. 

„Why did he strike you?“ 

Agnes was silent. 

„What was the trouble between you and 
John?“ “ inquired the mother. 
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“Why, Mary saw it. ‘She'll tell you 
that Ri struck me in the face with all his 
might.“ 

Tell Mary I wish to see her.“ 

Agnes went for her sister. When they re- 
turned, the mother said: 

“ Now, Mary, tell me all about this trouble 
with John and Agnes.“ 

“You saw him strike me, didn’t you, 
Mary?” said Agnes, with the eagerness of 
resentment. 

“I will question Mary,“ said the mother,“ and 
while I am doing so, you, Agnes, must have 
nothing to say. After Mary has finished, then 
you can correct her statement if you wish to. 
Now, Mary, say on.” 

“Well, mother, I’ll tell you just how it 
was,” said Mary. Agnes was teasing John, 
and John got angry.“ 

“ And struck his sister.” There was a tone 
of severity in the mother’s voice. 

“T think the blow was accidental,” said 
Mary. John declared that it was, and tried 
his best to comfort Agnes, even promising to 
give her his pet kitten, if she would stop cry- 
ing and not make trouble by telling you. But 
she was angry, and would not listen to him.” 

Tell me just what occurred, Mary, and 
then I sball know exactly how far both were 
to blame. 

“ Well,” answered Mary, John and I were 
playing checkers, and Agnes would every now 
and then steal up behind John and push his 
elbow when he was making a move. It wor- 
ried him, and he asked her over and over again 
not to do so. But she did not mind what he 
said. At last John pushed the board from 
him and would not play any longer. He was 
angry. Still Agnes seemed bent on annoying 
him. John got a book and sat down near the 
window to read. He had not been there long 
before Agnes stole up behind him, whipped 
the book out of his hand, and ran away. John 
sprang after her, and they had a struggle for 
the book, in which Agnes got a blow upon the 
face. I was looking at them, and I think the 
blow was accidental. It seemed so at the 
time, and John declared that he did not mean 
to strike her. That is all, mother.” 

„Call your brother,” said the lady, in a 
subdued voice. John entered the room in a 
few moments. He was pale and looked 
troubled. 

e My son, said the mother, speaking with- 
out apparent excitement, yet with a touch of 
sorrow in her voice, did you strike Agnes on 
purpose?“ 

The boy's lips quivered, but no answer came 
through them. He looked at the mother's eye 
for a moment or two, until tears blinded him, 
and then he laid his face down upon her 
bosom and sobbed. 

With love’s tender iustinct the mother drew 
her arm around her boy, and then there was 
silence for the space of nearly a minute. 


“Tt was an accident, I am sure,” whispered 
the mother placing her lips close to the ear of 
her boy. 

tt Indeed it was,” John answered back with 
earnestness. ‘My hand slipped as I tried to 
get my book from her, and it struck her in the 
face. I was sorry.” 

What else could the mother do than kiss 
with ardor the fair brow of her boy, against 
whom she, under the influence of passion, hed 
passed a hasty judgment. She almost shud- 
dered at the thought of the unjust punishment 
she had come nigh inflicting while blind from 
excitement. 

The chief blame, I see, rests with Agnes,“ 
said the lady, turning with some severity of 
voice and countenance toward her little girl, 
who now stood with the aspect of a culprit in- 
stead of an accuser. 

“It was her fun, mother,” John spoke up 
quickly. “She loves to tease me, you know, 
and 1 was wrong to get angry.” - 

“But teasing does not come from a good 
spirit,” replied the mother, and {am sorry 
that my little girl can find no higher enjoy- 
ment than teasing her brothers and sisters. I 
am satisfied with you, John, but not with 
Agnes; and now you may leave us alone.” 

John and Mary went out and left their moth- 
er alone with Agnes. When the little girl 
joined her brothers and sisters some time after- 
ward, she had a sober face like one whose 
spirit was not at ease with itself. She had 
been guilty of a double wrong, and had come 
near drawing down upon her innocent brother 
an unjust punishment. So clearly had the 
mother brought this to her view, that shame 
followed conviction, and she was now ready to 
acknowledge her fault and promise better con- 
duct in foture. But one that was profited 
moat by this scene of trouble was the children’s 
mother. After all was harmonized again, and 
she was alone with her own thoughts, she 
lifted a heart of thankfulness for self-control, 
and prayed that she might possess her own 
spirit in calmness. Sbe trembled in thinking 
of tbe evil that would have followed a blind 
punishment of her noble-hearted boy. 


— — 


WHAT MAK ES A MAN. 


Here are a few wise words that will be in- 
dorsed by every one who has had any heavy 
lifting to do in this life. We do not know the 
author, but we do know that they may encour- 
age some struggling one. 


A man never knows what he is capable of 
until he has tried his power. There seems to 
be no bound to human capacity. Insight, 
energy, and will produce astonishing results. 
How often modest talent, driven by circum- 
stances to undertake some formidable-looking 
work, has felt its own untried and hitherto un- 
conscious powers rising up to grapple and to 
master, and afterwards stood amazed at his 
own unexpected success! Those circumstan- 
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ces, those people, enemies and friends, that 
provoke us to any noble undertaking, are our 
greatest undertakers—are our greatest bene- 
factors. Opposition and persecution do more 
for a man than any seemingly good fortune. 
The aneers of critics develop the latent fire of 
the young poet. The anathemas of the angry 
church inflame the zeal of the reformer. 
Tyranny. threats, fagots, torture, raise up 
heroes and martyrs, who might otherwise 
have slept away slothful and thoughtless lives, 
néver dreaming what splendid acts and words 
lay buried in their bosoms. And who knows 
but the wrongs of society are permitted, be- 
cause of the fine gold which ia beaten out of 
the crude ore of humanity? Here is the truth 
worth considering. Are you in poverty? 
Have you suffered wrong? Are you beset by 
enemies? Now is your time! Never lie 
there depressed and melancholy. Spend no 
more idle whining. Up like a lion. Make 
no complaint, but if difficulty fights you, roar 
your defiance. You are at school, this is your 
necessary discipline, poverty and pains are 
your masters—but use the powers God has 
given you and you shall be master at Inst. 
Fear of failure is the most fruitful cause of 
failure. Stand firm and you will not fail. 
What seems failure at first is only a discipline. 
Accept the lesson; trust the grand result ; up, 
and up again; strike, and strike again; and 
you shall always gain, whatever the fortune 
of to-day’s or to-morrow’s battle. 
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PRINCE ALBERT'S PARM. 


Prince Albert’s farm is situated near Wind- 
sor Castle, about twenty miles S. W. of the 
city, occupies one thousand acres, one hundred 
of which are never plowed, and is wooded 
and sown with orchard grass, top-dressed every 
four years with liquid manure. The arable 
land is sub-soiled every two or three years 
with four enormously large Scotch horses, 
driven tandem ; rotation of crops much the 
same as ours, without the Indian corn. 

Barley and oats are crushed in a mill driven 
by steam; eighty short horn and Alderney 
cows are kept; cow stalls made of iron; iron 
trough always full of water in each stall, with 
waste-pipe to gutter behind them, and thence 
to manure-shed, from which it is pumped into 
carts similar to ours for watering streets, and 
sprinkled over the grass. Keeps none but Suf- 
folk and Berkshire pigs; prefers former on 
account of their taking on fat; as one of the 
swine-herds said, “a dale of fat a dale 
quicker.” 

The pig pens aro of stone, and paved with 
stone, being lower in the centre, from which a 
pipe conducts the liquid manure to keep. In 
the garden I saw peach, apricot, and plum 
trees trained espalier ; pine-apples, strawber- 
ries, and grapes in all stages of growth ; the 
latter finer than in countries to which they are 


indigenous, and ripe all the year round, Mel- 
ons will not grow in the open air, but they 
have very fine ones in frames. Her Majesty 
must certainly fare sumptuously every day. 
There are forty men to attend to the garden 
alone. 


Mr. Tait, the gentlemanly manager of the 
farm, gave me every information desire 1 
also went to see the Queen’s stablea at Buck- 
ingham Palace; they would make more com- 
fortable dwellings than two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of London live in. English farriers have 
found out that the upper part of the stall 
ought to be lowest by two inches at least. 
There are in those stables one hundred and 
six horses. Her Majesty is partial to grays, 
and may frequently be seen driving two in 
hand, in Windsor Park. The Princess Alice 
drives four ponies, and is said to be an excel- 
lent horsewoman. [ saw the eight cream- 
colored horses that draw her Majesty at the 
time of opening or dissolving Parliament. 

Their harness is red morocco, gold mounted, 
cost $10,000 ; and the state carriage cost $35,- 
000, ninety years ago.— Cor. Phil. Ledger. 
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LIFE EVERYWHERE. 


Unper this caption a deeply interesting and 
instructive artiele appears in the Cornhill 
Magazine. Read it. 


Life everywhere! The air is crowded with 
birda—beautiful, tender, intelligent birds—to 
whom life is a song and a thrilling anxiety— 
the anxiety of love. The air is swarming 
with insects—those little animated miracles. 
The waters are peopled with innumerable 
ſorms— from the animalcule, so small that one 
hundred and fif.y millions of them would not 
weigh a grain, to the whale, so large that it 
seems an island as it sleeps upon the waves. 
The bed of the sea ir alive with polyps, carps, 
star-fishes, and with shell animalcules. The 
rugged space of the rock is scarred by the 
silent boring of soft creatures, and blackened 
with countless museles, barnacles, and limpets, 

Life everywhere! On the earth, in the 
earth, crawling, creeping, burrowing, boring, 
leaping, running. If the sequestered coolness 
of the wood tempt us to saunter into its check- 
ered shade, we are saluted by the din of numer- 
ous insects, the twitter of birds, the scrambling 
of squirrels, the startled rush of unseen beasts, 
all telling how populous is this seeming soli- 
tude, If we pause before a tree, or shrub, or 
plant, our cursory and half-abstracted glance 
detects a colony of various inhabitants. We 
pluck a flower, and in its blossom we seo 
many a charming insect busy in its appointed 
labor. We pick up a fallen leaf, and if noth- 
ing is visible on it, there is probably the 
trace of an insect larva hidden in ita tissue, 
and awaiting ita development. The drop of 
dew upon this leaf will probably contain its 
animals, under the microscope. The same 
microscope reveals that the blood-rain” sud- 
denly appearing on bread, and awaking super- 
stitious terrors, is nothing but a oolleetion of 
minute animals (Monas prodigosa) ; and that 
the vast tracts of snow which are reddened in 
a single night, owe their color to the marvel- 
ous rapidity in 5 of a minute plant 
(Protaceus nivalis). The very mold which 
covers our cheese, our bread, our jam, or ink, 
and disfigures our damp wall, is nothing but a 
collection of plants. The many-colored fire 
which sparkles on the surface of a summer 
rea at night, as the vessel plows her way, or 
which drips from the oars in lines of jeweled 
light, is produced by millions of minute ani- 
mals. 


CHILDHOOD. 
BY G20, D. FRENTIOR 


Trs sad, yet sweet, to listen 
To the soft wind’s gende swell, 
And think we hear the music 
Our childhood loved so well. 


To gase out on the even, 
And the boundiess flelis of air, 
And feel again our boyhood’s wish 
To roam hke angels there, 


There are many dreams of gladness 
That oing around the past, 

And from the tomb of feeting 

Old thoughts come thronging fast. 


The forms we loved so dearly, 
In the happy daye now gone, 
The beautiful and lovely, 
Bo fatr to look upon. 


Those bright and gentle maidens, 
Who seemed so formed for bilas, 

Too glorious and too heavenly 
For such a world as this! 


Whose dark, soft eyes seemed swimming 
In a sea of liquid Hgbt, 

And whose locke of gold were streaming 
O'er brows so sunny bright. 


Like the brightest bnda of summer, 
They have fallen from the stem; 
Yot, ob! it la a lovely dream 
To fade from earth like them ! 


And yet the thought ts saddening 
To muse on such as they, 

And foel that all the beantifal 
Are passing swift away. 


That the fair ones whom we love 
Grow to each loving breast, 

Like tendrils of the clinging vine, 
And perish where they rest. 


— —— 


A DREAM. 
BY JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


I praana I stood, a thoughtless boy, 
By a etream’s alivery tide, 

‘With Hope perched oa my youthful brow, 
The fuiure all untried. 


The sunbeams wore a golden giow, 
The skits a magio bine; 

The forests seemed a sea of green, 
High waving on the view. 


The wingéd warblers tod their tales 
Of love among the bowers ; 

Tho wild bees sipped the atarry dew 
From dear, delicious flowers. 


Half hid from view, in trembling vines, 
I saw oar cottage home; 

The blue smoke, curling from the roof, 
Rolled high toward heaven's blue dome. 


A low, soft, plaintive melody 
Fell on my ravished cars ; 

I knew it was my mother’s volce— 
Fast fell the trembling tears. 


The scene before all passing fair, 
Was now an Eden blest ; 

A Joy but felt in boyhood’s days 
Flashed through my throbbing breast. 


I hastened to the cottage door, 
Wund all my boy sh mien, 

To meet my mother’s kind embrace, 
And see her smile again. 


Bat, ah! such moments pass away, 
Quick as the meteor’s gleam ; 
The vision fled, and I awoke, 
To find tt bat a dream, 
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IVORY. 


THE immense demand for elephants’ teeth 
has of late years increased the supply from all 
parts of Africa. At the end of the last century 
the annual average importation into Eng- 
land was only 192,500 Ibs.; iu 1827 it reached 
364.784 lbs., or 6,080 tusks, which would re- 
quire the death of at least 3,040 male ele- 
phants. It is probable that the slaughter is 
much greater, for the teeth of the female ele- 
phant are very smali, and Burchell tells us, 
in his African travels, that he met with some 
elepbant-hunters who had shot twelve huge 
fellows, which, however, altogether produced 
no more than two hundred pounds of ivory. 
To produce 1,000,000 lbs. of ivory, the present 
annual English import, we should require (es- 
timating each tusk at 60 Ibs.) the life of 8,333 
male elephants. It is said that 4,000 tuskers 
suffer death every year to supply the United 
States with combs, knife-handles, billiard- 
balls, eto. 

A tusk weighing 70 lbs. and upward is con- 
sidered by dealers as first-class. 
formed a table of the most remarkable tusks 
of which any account had been given. The 
largest on record was one which was sold at 
Amsterdam, which weighed three hundred 
and fifty pounds; in the late sales at London 
the largest of tbe Bombay and Zanzibar” was 
122 lbe. ; of Angola and Lisbon“ 69 lbs.; of 
“Cape of Good Hope and Natal” 106 lbs. ; of 
“Cape Coast Castle, Lagos,“ eto., 114 lbs.; 
of ‘‘Gaboon’’ 91 Iba; " Egyptian“ 114. But 
it must not be inferred from this that large 
tusks are now rare. -On the contrary, it is 
probable that more long and heavy teeth are 
now brought to market than in any previous 
century. A short time ago Julius Pratt & Co. 
cut up at their establishment at Meriden, Ct., 
a tusk that was nine and a half feet long, 
eight inches in diameter, and which weighed 
nearly eight hundred lbs. The same firm in 
1851 sent to the World's Fair,” London, the 
widest, finest, and largest piece of ivory ever 
sawed out. By wonderful machinery, in- 
vented in their own factory, they sawed out 
(and the process of sawing did the work of 
polishing at the same time), a strip of ivory 
forty-one feet long and twelve inches wide. 
It took the precedence of all the specimens 
sent in by England, France, or Germany, and 
received rewarding attention from the Com- 
mission. 

It may be asked what can be done with such 
an immense pieee of ivory? We reply that 
the time has come when this beautiful mate- 
rial can be used for purposes of veneering, 
and we shall soon doubtless see tables, bu- 
reaus, writing-desks, and other members of 
the furniture family rendered as resplendent 
as the throne of Solomon. We believe that it 
is now contemplated by Steinway & Sons to 
build a piano whose keys shall not be the 
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only portion ſrom the teeth of the African 
elephant, but an instrument whore whole sur- 
ſace shall be of burnished virgin ivory. One 
thing is certain, that any piano- forte manu- 
facturer who should firat attempt this will 
make a sensation by the novelty of the affair, 
and will doubtless be well rewarded for his 
labor. 

The most costly tusks, or portions of the 
tusks, are those which are used for billiard- 
balls. What are termed cut points“ of just 
the right size for billiard-balls, from 2§ to 3§ 
incbes in diameter, brought the highest price 
(£53) per cut of any ivory offered in the Lon- 
don market at the late sales. Billiard- ball 
making has of late become a very important 
item of manufacture in this country. 

The teeth from the West coast, with the 
exception of “ Gaboon,” are less elastic, and 
less capable of bleaching, than those that 
come from other portions of Africa. The West 
coast tusks are much used for knife-handles. 
Since the French have possessed Algeria, 
France receives a considerable portion of ivory 
from Central Africa by the large caravans 
that travel from Timbuctoo northward. 

Ivory is also furnished by the walrus or 
sea-horse, and commands a price equal to the 
best qualities of elephant ivory. It is, how- 
ever, too hard and non-elastic for many pur- 
poses, and has the disadvantage of being too 
small to cut up profitably. 
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s TAN ZAS ON-.DBATH. 
BY ums WOODLEY. 


Ann this is death! 

Say! ts it Aard to dle? 

Do not the quiv*ring lip. the restless eye, 
Tell of the deep, the mortal agony ? 


One long, deep breath, 

One wild, convul - ve throe, 

And all is stil, Bult? 

Aye, thls solemn stiliness— 
Ad is DEATH. 


The pulse has ceased to beat, 
The beart no more ee: ds forth 

Iva bealthful wave 
Stopped by Hts power, 

‘Who first its motion gave. 
‘Where is the soul? 

The {mmaterial mind, 
That ooce gave luster 
To thie senseless clay ? 
Bay! has it vanished, 

Like the viewless wind ? 


Not It has burst 
This mortal chrysslis— 
A holy, heaventy thing, 
Forth from thls dusty ruin 
Into life to spring. 


Tu sown in weakness, 
But Rein rise in power; 
Earth claims the seed, 
Heaven calls the beauteous flower. 
Oh! blessed Hope, 
That looks beyond the grave— 
Ob ! wondrous Love, 
That thus from Death can save. 
SumpasLanp, ENGLAND. 


A BEAUTIPUL PICTURE. 


Tux man who stands upon his own soi]— 
who feels that by the laws of the land in 
which he lives—by the laws of civilized na- 
tions—~he is the rightful and the exclusive 
owner of the land which he tills, is by the 
constitution of our nature under a wholesome 
influence, not easily imbibed by any other 
source. He feels, other things being equal, more 
strongly than another, the character of a man 
who is the lord of an animate world. Of this 
great and wonderful! sphere, which. fashioned 
by the hand of God, and upheld by his power, 
is rolling through the heavens, a part of his 
his from the center to the sky. It is the space 
on which the generation before him moved in 
its round of duties, and he feele bimself con- 
nected by a visible link with those who follow 
him, and to whom he is ‘to transmit a bome. 
Perhape his farm has come down to him from 
his fathers. They have gone to their last 
home; but he can trace their last footsteps 
over the scenes of hia daily labors. The roof 
which shelters him was reared by those to 
whom he owes his being. Some interesting 
domestic tradition is connected with every in- 
closure. The favorite fruit-tree was planted 
by his father’s hand. He sported in boyhood 
beside the brook which stili winds through the 
meadows. Through the fields lie the path to 
the village-school of earlier days. He still 
hears from his window the voice of the Sab- 
bath-bell which called his fathers to the house 
of God, near at hand is the spot where his 
parents laid down to rest, and where, when 
bis time has come, he shall be laid by his 
children. These are the feelings of the own- 
ers of the soil, Words cau not paint them; 
they flow out of the deepest fountains of the 
heart; they are the life-aprings of a fresh, 
healthy, and generous national character.— 
Edward Everett. 


— — 
e 
STIMULANTS. 


Tur Louisville Journal beautifully says : 
“There ars times when the pulse lies low in 
the bosom and beats slow in the veins; when 
the spirit sleeps the sleep that appar- 
ently knows no waking in its house of clay, 
and the window shutters are closed, and the 
door hung with the invisible crape of melan- 
choly ; when we wish the golden sunshine 
pitchy darkness, and very willing to fancy 
‘clouds where no clouds be.’ This is a state 
of sickness when physio may be thrown to the 
dogs, for we will have none of it. What shall 
raise the sleeping Lazarus? What shall 


make the heart beat music again, and the 
pulses dance to it through all the myriad- 
thronged halls of our house of life? What 
shall make the sun kiss the eastern hille-again 
for us, with all its own awaking gladness, and 
the night overflow with ‘moonlight, music, 
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love, and flowers?’ Love itself is the great 
stimulant—the most intoxicating of all—and 
performs all these miracles ; but it is a mira- 
cle itself, aud it is not at the drug store, what- 
ever they say. The counterfeit is in the mar- 
ket, but the winged god is not a money-chan- 
ger, we assure you. ‘ ; 

c Meu have tried many things—bat still 
they ask for stimulants we use, but require 
the use of more. Men try to drown the float- 
ing dead of their own souls in the wine-cup, 
but the corpses will rise. We see their faces 
ia the bubbles. The intoxication of drink sets 
the world a whirling again, and the pulse 
playing wildest music, and the thoughts gal - 
loping—but the clock runs down sooner, and 
the unnatural stimulation only leaves the 
house it fills with wildest revelry, more sad, 
more deserted, more dead. 

“There is only one stimulant that never 
fails, aud never intoricates—duty. Duty puts 
a blue sky over every man—up in his heart, 
maybe—into which the skylark Happiness 
always goes singing.“ - 


— a 
THE FIRST TIME. 


Tuts English language of ours is a wonder- 
ful instrument for the outflow of thought and 
soutiment. Take for example these three lit- 
tle words, the last time. Around them how 
many sad and precious memories cling! The 
last visit to dying friends; the last meal in the 
old house before going into the new one; how 
sad, yet how treasured are recollections such 
as these! 

There are also three little words, dear alike 
to every sensitive heart. They are these, 
the first lime. These have to do with the pres- 
ent and the future, as well as with the past. 
Hope and memory gild these. precious words, 
and keep them fresh forever. What saintly 
matron of to-day does not remember with ever 
fresh interest her first doll, her first day at 
school, ber first party, her first lover, and his 
first kiss? What venerable sire, leaning on 
his staff, does not feel a fresh bound in his 
languid pulse, as he thinks of his first pocket, 
his first boots, his first knife, his first standing 
collar, his first dress-coat, the first peach blos- 
som that reflected back his loving smile, and 
the first time he, half stealthily, tasted the 
dow on its young, parted lips? 

From these words, “the first time, what 
radiance streams upward forever! What ro- 
mance of delight keeps time with the throb- 
bing pulses which their memory awakens ! 

But why should “the first time,” in any 
of life’s happy passages, be the theme of 
the most cherished recollections? The mind 
is ever young; why then should not every 
repetition of joy have the halo of first fresh- 
ness? Wine ripened by time is all the richer ; 
music by repetition becomes endeared. The 
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timid glance of hesitating affection is forgotlen 
in the radiant, confiding gaze of assured, un- 
alterable Jove. Is love less sparkling and 
rich than wine? Shall not time make it 
richer and sweeter? To the hungry heart all 
repetitions of pleasure possess, and are capa- 
ble of reproducing, all the joy, if not the ro- 
mance, of “ the first time.” 

May the radiance of the future more than 
realize the joys of the past, and time only add 
richness and flavor to our experiences, so that 
they shall not need to borrow from memory a 
light to illumine the present. 


— pU2— 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Eps. Puren. Joun.—Please send me the 
August number of the Journal, as mine has 
failed to come. I think too much of them to 
mies even one. I like the Journal better every 
month; it is truly a boon to every lover of 


human ecience. G. W. P. 
Lara rrrrs, Inn. 


Eps. Parsen. Jovr.—tin June, 1861, I for- 
warded you a list of subscribers to the Jour- 
nals, since which time “ serving” in the army 
has not only prevented my increasing that list, 
but also deprived me of the privilege of reg- 
ularly reading and studying, those welcome 
visitors.“ But a recent discharge for disa- 
bility” has re-introduced me to their pages. 
Oh, what a “feast of reason and a flow of 
sonl” is there! Ican not have your Journals 
stop. Ax soon as I can, I shall try to obtain 
another list, In the mean time, believe me, 


Very truly yours, B. F. Woop. 
Wera, Mir, Sept, 1863. 
— — — 


SLX ror Tur MͤILLIOx.— Some very en- 
couraging experiments in the culture of a new 
kind of silk, called ailanthine, have been made 
in France under the patronage of the Emper- 
or. The worm is an importation from China, 
where’ its silk is in common use among the 
people for every-day wear. The food of the 
worm is the leaves of the ailanthus, a hardy 


tree that flourishes equally well in the temper- - 


ate or torrid zone, and grows on soil worth 
little for any other purpose. The silk is not 
so fine nor glossy as that produced by the mul- 
berry worm, but it is strong and easily pro- 
duced, takes most dyes well, and is emphati- 
cally a silk for the people. Thus far the silk 
derived from the ailanthus worm has been 
what is known as corded silk—a material in 
great demand among manufacturers—but spec- 
imens of Chinese manufacture show that they 
must possess some method of reeling off the 
cocoons. Says an English paper, in speaking 
of this new kind of silk, “To Henry IV. the 
country owes the silk of the rich; to Napoleon 
III., courteous history will record, she owes 
the silk of the people. In 1599, a great king 
wished to patronize the introduction of a silk- 
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worm, but a great minister, Sully, was hostile 
to the enterprise; at the present epoch it is 
again a great sovereign who patronizes the in- 
troduction of a new silkworm, bat it is impos- 
sible that a minister could now be found who 
would repeat the error committed by Sully.” 


Two Wars or Fisuinc.—Rev. Dr. Bellows 
gays that when men go a fishing for trout they 
take a light, tapering pole, with a fine silken line 
atiached, and a sharp hook with a sweet mor- 
sel of worm on the end. They noiseleasly drop 
the line on the water and let it float to the fish, 
which nibbles, and by a slight twitch is landed 
safely on the bank. But when men go fishing 
for souls, they tie a cable to a stick of timber, 
and an anchor is the hook. On this a great 
chunk of bait is stuck, and with this ponderous 
machine grasped in both hands, they walk up 
and down thrashing the water, and bellowing 
at the top of their voice Bite, or be damned.“ 


“HARMONY OF PHRENOLOGY AND THE BIBLE.” — 
This litle work, containing three hundred and seventy 
quotations from the Bible, showing the reengnition of ell 
the faculties and passions as deseribed by Phrenology, ts 
now printed and ready for delivery. It will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, for six cents a copy. Two red stamps 
will pay forit A liberal discount will be made to tho-e 
who buy by the hundred. Every friend of Phrenology 
sbould have a oopy to lend and one to keep. 


Oue Western Men.—Tbe war brings into pnb- 
No notice some of the “spirite” which would otherwise 
have pursued the even tenor of their way, in the quiet 
useful callings in which peace and plenty would have 
crowned their efforts. Bat the war-cry calted them out! 
Toe great Pralrte State which gave us our President, bas 
aleo given to the cause of the Unton e list of men. Io- 
diana, too, has equaled, if she has not surpassed, her sis- 
ter States in thia respect. But we will nt individuelize, 
‘When the lives of all ihe truly great and meritor. ous 
shall have been- written, the world will read with wonder, 
ff not with delight, the biographies of our onzar xex. 
Wo have been led to these reflections by the folowing 
announcement: 


LIVES OF ILLINOIS OFFICERS. 


Now lu prees, to be issued soon, by the anders'gned, ta 
one neat Svo. volume, profusely illustrated with Portraits, 
Broerarmoat Sxercues, prepared from official and aw 
thentic sources, of IL OI Orrtcens of the rank of Major 
General, Brigadier General, or Colonel. of both the Bega- 
lar and Volunteer Service, who have taken pert in the 
war age inst the Rebellion of 1861. By JAMEs GRANT 
WILSON, 

The following embrace a portion of the officers whose 
biographies will appear in this valuable illustrated work: 


Mason Gx. ULresrs B. Grant; Masoz Gun. Davro 
Hurra; Mon Gen. J. A. McCieananp: Mas r GEN, 
Jonn Porr. Hare. Gen. Narotzox B. Burono; Barre. 
Ger, Evarnz A. Cann; Baio. G. Srapwen A. Honrzux; 
Baia. GA. Joux McAxtuur; Baie. Gen. RIoAAD J. 
Oc.xapr; BRIO. Gen. ELIx AZ A. Pam; Brio. Gay. 
Jonn H. Parmer; Baro. Ges. Bunzamin M. Prensiss; 
Buia. Gra. Jonn M. Scnorterp; Baie. Ger. Jaun 
Baretos; Baro. Gex, Jonn B. TUI; Bare. GEN. 
Wu. H. L. Wattace. Cot. Ararat G. Braoxert; CoL 
Mason Bratman; Cor. Wu. P. Carun; Col. WX. H. 
W. Cusnwuan; Cor. T. Lyre Dicxey; Col. NicmoLas 
GAxOUDIL; CoL. Crave HALL; Col. Tuomas W. H. zA; 
Col. Jons M. Lovu; Col. Jas. A. MULLIGAN; CoL. 
Tuomas O. Os BORN: Col. JuLirs Raru: Cor T. E. O. 
Ransom; Cor. Tuomas J. Tons RR; Col. Josera D. WI 
BTER; Cot. Jous . Wywan, James Bacxerr, Pub- 
lisber, 189 Laks Street, Coicago, Illinois. Tris work will 
be followed by a similar volume, conta ning Sketches, 
with portraits, of meritorions Iiliunis officers snd 2 · diert 
ofthe Army below the rens of telonel ; atso of offloers of 
the Nsvy irom Iullnols, compiled by the sume writer. 
Price 50 venta. 


(We sball de glad to aid in perpetuating the names 
of ali wLo earn fur themselves (he gratitade and respect 
of their countrymen.) 
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To Correspondents. 


J. R. G.—1. Do you regard it possible for 
any influence to be exerted on the human mnd except 
through the agency of the material senses? George 
Combe hae seserted that “Iu thie life a men can not bo- 
come penctrated by the love of God” except through the 
pid of sourd and effcrent material organs. But if we be- 
Neve in the truth of animal magnetism, is it not possi- 
ble to leave an impr-asion on the mind by this mans. 
indepencently of the external senses of the cranial devel- 
opments? 


dus. In the present life the mind is connected with the 
body, and one human being, so far as we know, has no 
means of exerting the power of his mind upon the mind of 
another except through his own organization upon and 
through the other's organization. Suppose a man to be 
blind, deaf, and without the power of feeling; so far as 
receiving impressions from a fellow-man are concerned, 
he is as good as dead; and one might as well attempt 
to exert an influence on any other body of mauer, and 
expect his frieud’s mind to respond to it, as to exert it 
upon bis body, thos paralyzed n all its powers. The 
Creator bas endowed man with eight, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, and f-ellng for the express purpose of making 
those senses, through organization, a channel of communi- 
cation to the humam mind; and has not given one man 
power to addrees another except through these agencies, 
We do not doubt that the Creator can speak directly to the 
thought or Inner life and moral consciousness of a man 
‘without speaking to his ear, to his eyes, or to any other 
external sense, We bave no doubt that persons Impress 
each other whon neither is conscious of the other's ap- 
proximate presence; but this is done by one mind and 
nervous system apon and tbrough another nervous eyatem, 
nor do we doubt the possihility of man being impressed by 
disembodied spirits; but it should be remembered that 
the being who is impressed has an organlxailou through 
which to receive the impression. Aulmal magnetism fs 
only a refined method of bringing one mind and body to 
act upon another mind and body witbout using words; 
and you might as well magnet ze a quarter of beef, and 
expect to reach the mind of the ox which once inhabited 
ft, as to magnetize a human being whose nervous aystem 
was so destroyed in its tono and action tbat the mind of 
the euhject could not be affected through it 

People in discussing theology, Peychology, or mental 
philosophy are very much afraid that too great stress will 
be laid upon the value and necessity of organization. 
We should remember that God made the bra n aud nerves 
as really as he did the mind and soul, and that in this life 
he has instituted nerve and brain as a medium throngh 
which man must receive Impressions from those who bave 
nerve and brain. What God himself can do upon the 
soul, above and independently of organization in this life, 
it is not for us to say; but that he does act on men of 
healthy orgauizations through their organtzations, we 
.havo no doubt; and what soul can do on soul when dis- 
embodied, it is unnecessary for us to discuss. It ts quite 
sufficient to suppose that in the spiritual state sonl can 
communicate witb soul without the material braln, as we 
wappoee it will be able to do, without pen, ink, paper, 
types, musica! instroments, and a hundred other devices. 


3. Would it not be possible to remove an excessive de- 
velopment of any organ by surgical means? Accidents 
frequent'y produce pach en effect, and I can net see any 
reason why a skillful operation anould not be successful 


Ans, The organs through which men moat frequently 
slo against desency and good order are locatod too near 
the base of the brain to make sueb operations safe; be 
aides, we doubt whether they could be employed with 
eafficient skill to be successful. 


A. P. B —will mental power increase as we 
ineresse our strength and barden our muscles? WI 
memory impaired by sickness retura ? 


Ana, Up to a ceriala point mental power is increased 
with the Increase of muscular strength. After a certain 
potat of hoalth and vigor is reached, any additional labor 
of mascle will not serve the purposes of mental clearness 
and power. There is such a tning as drawing off to the 
masoles so mnch nervous stimutos that the brain, for 
mental effort ja not strengthened, If it be not really ex- 
hansted. Idlote generally have miserab'e bodies, and 
Pereons reduced in boduy vigor by sickness suffer in 
Memory aud mental force. Some recover thelr memory 
after it has been impaired by sickness, and some do no’. 
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In auch cases the general health should be fmproved, and 
thereby the brain and nervous syatem will be bulk up, and 
ine mind and memory be improved, if not wholly restored. 


Hilton Sayre.—1, Can a person with a small 
d velopment of Secretiveness and a large one of Con- 
sclen'iousneas be guilty of bypocrisy ? 


Ans, Yes, we suppose so, If bypocrisy be defined to 
mean false pretense; but if it be required that an indi- 
vidual should maintain a long, harmonious, consistent 
course of deception and simulation, we think it is Impos- 
sible. Besides, with large Consctentiousness and small 
Becretiveness there would be a continual tendency to a 
feeling of guilt for any wrong course, especially if any 
falso pretense carried with it serious wrong to otbers; 20 
that the individual would be harassed by apprehension 
and guilt, and not be able to act the part which should be 
put on; besides, with emall Secretiveness, a person is 
unable to act a borrowed or simulated character euccese- 
folly. The way such people generally deceive aud falelfy 
is to tell an outright falsehood bluntly and equarely, and 
by stout and unqualified assertions to stand up bravely for 
lis support, Bat when one isto talk and act amootbly, yet 
feel rough, to he gentle, calm, and kindly in the exterior, 
while at heart cruel, malictous, and treacherous, larger Be- 
oretiveness and lees Conscientionsness are indispensable. 


2. Do politeness and urbanliy epring principally from 
Agreeanloness or Approhativeness ? 


Ans. There is a great difference between kindness and 
Politeness ; yet many persons who are kind are accounted 
polite. We enppose politeness to have tn it a large share 
of respect; that comes from Veneration, not from Appro- 
badveness or Agreeableneas. Urbanity, though it con- 
tains the element of politeness, also contains more of 
smoothness and polish than of respect. A person who is 
well bred, as it is calied, will speak smoothly, graciously, 
and genuy to inferiors for whom tt ls not to be supposed 
any great degree of reverence or respect can exist. Per- 
zone who have Veneration but not the elements of smooth- 
ness and polish, when brought in contact with supertor 
persone, will bow, and express awe, reverence, and the 
Profoundest respect, when there will be nothing like 
smoothness or polish fn their manifestations. But to come 
directly to the question, Approbativeness gives tho desire 
to please; Agreeableuess supplies the means through 
which urbanity, polish, em othness, and fascination of 
manner are expressed; and if we add Veneration to give 
reapect, it will deepeu the impression of politeness; if we 
add Ideatity, it will give brillianey to smoothness. 


8 Does not a strong will, alded by large Imitation, 
frequently serve in place of the self-control said to be given 
by Becretivenees ? or, nal. le there not an organ which 
controls the undue mantfestations of others, and apart 
from that which gives duplicity and deceit? 


Ans. Persons having a strong will ean put restraint 
upou the body and the mind; bat, in genera), tbis atreugih 
of will, even witb large Imitation, will sometimes get off 
its guard unless Secretiveness be present to cover up the 
normal action of the other faculdes. There is such an 
element in the mind as discretion, common sente, pro- 
priety, or equipolee, which arises, we think, from a hare 
mony and balance of faculties, and au equable tempers- 
Ment; but Cautiousness warns oue of danger, aud makes 
him circumspect. Secretivences gives reserve, conceal- 
ment, and elyness to do shrewdly that whicb may not be 
done openly ; these are feelings common with man and 
the lower animals, but to these man adde intellectual and 
moral powers, which modify the action of the organs that 
produce fear and cunning, and introduce considerations 
of otreumspection and eelf-restraint not fonnd in the blind 
animal feelings, 


— m 


Greexwoop SEWINAAT.— This name sounds so 
much like the name of a noted place of sepultare that 11 
hardly scems a fit one for the place of joyous youth of both 
sexes intent on obtaining an education. This school is 
beautifully situated at South Resding, Mass., and ie under 
the menagement of Mr. W. B. Walt, Principal, and EL A. 
Wait, Preoeptrers. Mr. Wait has also published a plan 
ter a madel school edifice, in which he proposes to estab- 
Mh a school on a new and admirable plan, covering the 


whole ground of education from the primary to the colle- 
gia:e department. One of tne best features in li is, that 
all the punis have a university access io the profes ore 
by means of daily lectures; while the subordinate teachers 
are not only to be supervised, but alded and tnstructed by 
the professors, We sual be giad to see Mr. Waits plaa 
fully tried. 
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Literary Hotices. 


Tar New Gywvastios for Men, Women. and Chil- 
dren, with a Translation of Prof. Kloss! Dumb-Bell Iv- 
stroctor and Prof. Senreber's Pangymnastizon. By Dio 
Lewie, M.D.. proprietor of the E. ser Street Gymnasium, 
Boston, With iMustratio.s, Boston: Ticknor 4 
Field». 1862. 12mo, cloth, pp. 374. Price 81, by mail, 
prepaid. 

This book gives an account of Dr. Lewis’s system of 
gymnastics, which has attracted so much attention during 
the last two or three years. The “Gymnastic Monthly” 
contains much of the matter found in this work, especially 
the games, dumb-bell and club-exercises, etc. In addition 
to the special gymnastics, Dr. Lewis has introduced seve- 
ral valuable ebapters on schoo! desks and seats, ventila- 
tion, eto, The description of the Pangymoastikon, and 
the illustrated exercises, le a most marked feature. Dr. 
Lewis's philosophy inalsts upon light apparatus and free 
movemen's, as opposed to the heavy machinery of the 
ordinary gymnasium, and in th's Dr. Lewis has our hear'y 
indorsement. We have insisted for years that every adult 
who needs to resort to gymnastics fur adequate exerelee, 
requires that kind which comes from the use of light appe- 
ratus and easy, rapid motions, 


Bracxwoop's ED] uno Magazine, published by 
Leonard Scott & Co., 79 Fulton Street, New York. Price 
$8 a year. 

This venerable work maintains its high reputation for 
vigoroue articles, and the manly treatment of the grest 
subjects discussed in ite pages. We know of no maga- 
ine u ore thoroagh and exhaustive in lu methods, or one, 
in which more boldness ia evinced in striking for or 
against subjects on whieh the world of opinion is divided. 


Ax Enauwn Grammar, by G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 
New Tork: D. Appleton and Co., 3:8 pages, price 78 ©. 
A new edurational work is before ue, with whose simple 

and unpretending titie we confess ourselves to have been 

much pleased at the ontset; because we thought we eaw 
in the utilitarian exclusion of all descriplions an exp'e 
tives from the title-page an evidence cf the practical 
nature of the contents of the book. Tous encouraged, we 
looked farther toto It, and our prepossession was confirmed 
ratber than disappointed. The autbor, in this work, has 
again placed his youthfal countrymen under obligations 

by opening a more direct way to the acquisition of a 

knowledge of the eeience of language. We believe Mr. 

Quackenbos to have fally demonstrated now—if he bad 

not before demonstrated that he possesses a mind pect- 

Marly adapted, both by natore and cultivation, to the task 

of compiling text-books on ibis science. [is Advanced 

Course of Compositiou and Rhetoric,” issued some years 

ainee, and now extensively used throughout the coontry, 

proved bie capacity as a biles lettre weiter; and we are 
pleased to find in this smaller work the same delightfa! sys- 
tem, the same ingenious, convenient and pracileal arrange- 
ment which characterized the former and larger. Tate 
work will, in our opinion, contribute much to the popula · 
ization of the selence of grammar, of correct wriiog and 
epeaking, by removing much of the dulloess which, by 
reason of the inadequacy of most text-books opon tbe 
subject, has heretofore onveloped i. And when we re- 
flect toat a knowledge of it ls indispensable to an appre- 
elative understanding and a correct apprehension of the 
desircs, thoughts, knowledge, and emotions of our fellow- 
men, and to an accurate communication of our own, we 
shall be the better able to judge of tbe advantages wbicb 
may be derived from a study of this work. We bellere 
that a careful study of Mr. Quackenbos’ Grammar will 
open to the student a clearer insight ioto the principles of 
the science. and enable him better to apply his knowledge 
aud carry ſi out into practice then the same attention 
bestowed up n any other work. It ie particularly adapted 
to precede the author's work on Rhetoric, which we hive 
before alluded to; and tbe explaoation of the different 
clauser, whose disungulebing characteristics it is neces 
sary to onderstand in order t» a comprebensinn of the 
principics of punctuation, is very precise. In fact, there 
is an exactness in all the deflulilon- which, apart from any 
other merit, onght to secure for the work the approbation 
of all interested in the science which Ii so adequately sets 
forth. 
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Special Hotices. 


ImpRoVEMENTS made in the machinery for 
wanufectaring Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
dy Letters Patent, nave enabled bim to overcome the many 
imperfeciions hitherto unavoldable in their production, 
and also to bring the cnet within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Courtant writing for six months je dune cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel; therefore, it is economy to nse 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
une, white the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
oniy by lbe use oi the Gold Pen. 

he Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a now one select- 
od; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there lu great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen js exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 


ens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, aco -Tding t^ e, the average wear of every 
ono of which will far ouas: a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers to the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at tbe store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-etamps, will re- 
ceive promot attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in valae, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mall or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We buppen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the dest and most extensive manufacturers of Goid Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of their excellenee.“— V. F. 
Tribune, 

„We have deen in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and bavo always found them the beat in- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.“ 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Tezera, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street, By this method the teeth, gams 
roof, and rugæ of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 


display a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the TRUR ExPressiox of the mouth and original contour 


of the face. 
It e the height of art to conceal art This we do most 


positivety, as our numervus patrons can attest, 
A descriptive pampble. may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Son, 28 Bond Street, New York. 


James Parrisn, Shirt Manufacturer, 
828 CANAL 8T., NEAR BROADWAY, N Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS 
Made to measure; 618, $21 and 624 per Dosen. 

Familiy enpply store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist- 
bands for Shirt-making, at reduced prices. 


FOWLER & WELLS'S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN. 


After a little unexpected delay, we arc enabled to an- 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 


These pens have been mannfactured expressty for us by 
Jostan Mason, of Birmingham, the mom extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
their construction. Tbe nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily us a qnil), while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit alt demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows: 


THE REPORTING PEN, 
Baltable for Pbonograpbie 1 Lad les, and others 
who desire to write u very fine, neat hand; 
THE WRITING PEN, 
For ordinary writing, such aa business correspondence 
bookkeeping, schools, public offices, and the like ; 
THE ENGROSSING PEN, 


For writing in which heavy marke may be desired. With 
this stylo any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an cightb of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment, 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing balf 
a groes each. Persons ordering a box can bavo all of one 
kind, or two dozens of encb kind, in the box, as they 


prefer. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 
A liberal dlecount to Agents aud Stationors, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York 


Tue Races or MEN, with Pok- 
TRAITS.—Origin of Races. New Theory of Population, 
given in THE ILLUSTRATED HY DKOPATHIU ENCY- 
CLOPED1a. Sent by Mail for $3 00. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent In at once. 

Txaua.—Twenty-fve cents a line each insertion, 


Mrs. Erza De La VERGNE, 


M. D., 958 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, I. I. 
THE UNION 


STEAM Ax D WATRR- HEATING Co., 


FOB WARMING AND VENTILATING PRIVATE 
RESIDENCES, STORES, CHURCHES, SCHOOL. 
HOUSES HOSPITALS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
GREEN-HOUSEX, GRAPERIES, E'C, 
UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR 
WARMING AND VEN- 

TILATINO. 


The entire apparatus le situated in the basement, and 
the air recetved in the apparatus to be warmed through 
regtaters. 

The heat of this apparatus js ulierly adapted to the 
warming of Green-houses and Conservatories. 

This Apparatus, trom its pecullar construction, ls the 
only one that warms without vitiating the air. 

‘The Union Boller is tested to bear any amount of press- 
ure required tothe square uch, though one-pound pressure 
is all tnat is ever used, and from its pecoliar construction 
venders this Heater superior to all others tn point of axfety. 

It cannot be injured from the effect of steam, bat if ao- 
eldents should otherwise ocour, the apparatus need not be 
stopped to repair injury. 

Pamphlets contatning full deseriptions of this Heater 
furnished at the Matn Office of the Company, 

No. 684 Broadway, New York, 

THOMAS F. BRINSMA DER Agent. 
BSFERONORS. 
Thomas Brooks, 113 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 
W. K. Brown, M. D., 78 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Geo. B. Archer, 88 Concord Street, Brooktyn. 
Geo. C. Bennett, Editor of Brooklyn Daily Tumes. 
Public School, No. 11. Washington Avenue, Bronktyn. 
Edmund Blunt, cor. Burling Slip and Front Street, New 
ark. 
Mr. Parea, 54 Beaver Street and 83 Henry St, Brooklyn. 
Bicbard Warren, 1 West Sixteenth Street, New Tork. 
Mr. Fisher, 31 Second Place, Brooklyn, and 64 Wall Street, 
New York. 

John G. Parker, Bergen, N. J. 
A. V. Stout. 118 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Dr. Parmly & Son, 1 Bond Street. 
Gro. A. Hoyt, Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
E. W. Clark. Banker, Philadelpbia, 
Edward Shippen, Philadelphia, 
Elliston Perot, Philadelphia. 


“VIVA L'AMERICA,” 


AND 
“Grory, Gory, HALLELUJAN.” 


The latter with new words written for all the children 
of the Unton, will be found in the 200th Edition of 


THe GoLtpEN WREATH, 
published this day. 


This popular book, two hundred thousand copies of 
which have been sold, now contains upward of two hun- 
dred and fifty Songs, including all tbe best, together with 
Elementary Iustrucilons and numerous attractive Exer- 
elses, many of which are adapted to Calisthenic Move- 
ments. 


Priee only Thirty Cents, 
on receipt of which it will be mailed post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Pablishers, Boston. 


HISTORY OF 


Tur Bank or ENGLAND, 


ITS TIMES AND TRADITIONS, 
From 1694 to 1844, 
BY JOHN FRANCIS. 


First American Edition, with Notes, Additions, and an 
Appendix, including Statistics of the Bank to the close of 


the year 1861, 
By I SMITH HOMANS, 
Editor of the Banker's Magazine. and Seeretary of the 
Chasnber of Commerce of tbe State of New Yorn. 
Published at the Office of the BANKER'S MAGA- 
ZINE, Chamber of Commerce and Underwriters’ Butid- 
ing, Nos. 61 and 68 Willlum Street, New York—1s62, 


a, Google 


[Oor., 


` A Now Magasine with an Old Name. 


Tue KNICKERBOCKER; 


OB, NEW YORK MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIT- 
ERATURE, ART. POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. 
NEW SERIES, 

No. I., Vol. L, for Ootober, is now ready. 

The present number, which is under entirely new editos 
riai and proprietary management, and is-ued in a new 
and enlarged furm, contains important articles on the vi- 
tal topics of the day, and several stories by eminent au- 
thora; also literary, art, aud dramatlo gossip, notes on 
current events, notices of new publications, anda variety 
of original matter, of striking interest. 

OFFICE, 8? PARK ROW. 


Chas. Reade, Author of “ The Clolater and the Hearth,” 
and other eminent authors, will be among the regular 
contributors to the Magazine. 10-11-b. 


Iona GRAPREVINES 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
AND AT WHOLESALE PRICES TO CLUBS. 


Twelve acres of the best hardy kinds, chiefly of the 
Delaware and Diana, in open Ferna and more than one 
acre under glaas. New Price List now ready. Illu-trated 
Oatalogue, 8:xth Edition, will be ready fret of September. 
It is improved, and contina s to be the best Manual of the 
Vine ia the language. Sent for 2 three-cent stampe, De- 
ecriptive Catalogue for one cent, containing much pertain- 
ing to the Vine. Also, Strawberry Plants. grown with 
great care. The two best kinds are—fret, Bartlett; and, 
second. Triomphe de Gand. Plants of these kinda ready 
for delivery by the dozen, hundred, thousand, or greater 
number. 

“LANDMARKS AND IONA INDEX” 
‘Will be printed on fine paper and published monthly for 
One Dollar a year, or to clubs of aix, four do lars; or 
twelve. seven dollars: and twenty, tea dolisra. Bingle 
numbers, ten cents. The matter, at the end of tha year, 
win equal three good-sized volumes, and will constitate a 
Book of the Vine, a Fruit Book, a Book of the Garden, 
and a Book of the Farm. August pumber ready. 
C. W. GRANT. 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Unirep States Guano Company, 
No, 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains T5 per cent. of Pros- 
PRATER or Linz. ; 


Aumontaten do, contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonta than tbe Peruvian. 


For Bale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 
A. G. BENBON, President. 


Dinsmore’s RAILROAD GUIDE. 


The original Time-Tahle Guide with new features, such 
as Marz „f Roave and Roorms, §,%0 towne—with refer- 
ence where lo fud them—a SrIrDIn Lazer RAILROAD 


4 lyr. 


Mar. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents. 
‘Address DINSMORE & CO., 
tl. No. 26 Cedar Street, New Tork. 


WATT & SPENCER, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
1 Wiliam Street, New Tork. 


Special at ention paid to the tion and collection 
of Soldtera' (l. ima. Refer to Fowler and Wells. 


2 . 2 e 2 e 

Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria. 

Its Nature, History, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 
on Hygienic Frinoples, with the Varioue Theories and 
Practices of the Medicat Profession, by R. T. Tralt, M.D. 

The fact that a largo proportion of severe cases of Dip- 
theria prove fatal under Drug Treatment, while if treased 
Hygienically, death resuiting therefrom ia the exception, 
not the rule, srems. at least, to demand for the Hygienio 
Treatment a carcful investigauion. Price 61 (0. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


A Few Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 


Hygienic Teacher and Water-Cure Journal. 


ecaure it teaches you how to recover Health. 

Because it teaches you how ty avold Disease. 

Bee suee ft untolds the trac science of Human Life. 

It explatne the Laws and Conditions of Healtb. 

It evahles you te dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

Tc enables you in met cases to be your own Pnyelelan. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurlous habits, 

Is infloence in society is in all res Refurmatory. 

Ita teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
protperity and improvement of the Haman Race. 


Polished montbly for 61 a year. Specimens sent on 
application, Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 
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Great Doursrro WOREK! 
DR. TRALL'S 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


In Eight Parts—complete In One Volume. 

800 ILLUSTRATIONS AND NEARLY 1000 PAGES. 
A Complete Guide to Health, aud Hydropatble Home 
Treaimeot. No family can afford to be withont it 

Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 
And furnished by mall, postpaid, for 8 00. 


INTERFERING APPLICATIONS FOR 
PATENTS require the moat thorongh knowledge of Pat- 
ent Law, and unremitting care and allention in pros- 
ecuilon aud defense. . Tsomas P, How, Counselor in 
Patent Cases, and author of “ How to Geta Patent,” who 
has for the past five years had the entire control of our 
Patent Office De ent, hos made thie class of cases a 

ity, and has met with the most complete success ln 
elrmipegement. Patentees or applicants haviog busi- 
ness of this nature to confide to vs, can rely on being 
properly served. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Ir You Have DYSPEPSIA, 
Bend 15 cents for a copy of Dr. Gorton’s Treatise on 
ITS NATURE, CAUSE, AND CURE, 

Upon Hygleuſe Principles, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


Hints Towarp Prystoat PER- 


FECTION: On, Tux Puirosorny oy Humax Hxavrr; 
showing How to Acquire and Retain Rosny Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avoid the In- 
Artultles and Deformities of Age. By D. II. Jacqura. 


This e a book jor 
PARENTA, Youxo Women, and 
‘Teacuens, Youna Man 
Evenynopr, 


In fact, who values Health, Strength, Grace, Beauty, and 


Long Life, should Read ii. The lowing are a few of ihe 
subjects treated: 
Exsrto.oor, Occupations, 
Iyranor, CLIMATE, 
Cutupnoon, Prrevat CULTURE, 
Epvoation, Dix, 
GrMxastics, Loxoevirr, 
Gieinoop, ARTs or Bratt, 
Woxannoon, How To 
It commenda itself espectally to women, whether as wife 


and mother, or as malden. Lilustrated with twenty beau- 
Miui Plates, and numerous Wood-Ca's. Price lo muslio, 
gilt, $1. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Important To PHRENOLOGISTS, 


with from Six to Ten Hundred Dollars. The good-will 
and stock of a Phrenological Office and Book Store, which 
dave been many years established and conatantly sustain- 
ed, will be sold at a sacrifice forceash, The low price, easy 
terms, and facilities for obtaining u fall knowledge of the 
basluess, make this a rare and very destrable ceportanity. 
For particulars, address “ Prospect," hox 69 P. O., Phila. 
delphis, Pa., or, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Brondway, New York, 


Tue Essex SYRINGE 
Ta on some accounts the best onein market. Price $3 50, 
or e 28 by mail, postpaid, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 805 Broadway, Now York. 


How ro GET A PATENT. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
8 a thorough revision, and con- 
0 


New Patent Law Entire, 
3 many important changes have been 


e. 
Bent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
FowLER AND WELL, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


NEW 
ELECTRO-GALVANIO BATTERIES, 


CELERRATED FOR THR CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DAN, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION, 

Putors, $10, $)2, $15, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 388 Broadway, New York. 


eee 


Digitized by Gor gle 


Reporters’ Poonocrapntio Books. 


Hon, T. M. Rerrus raid," Mal Poowoons cer heen known 40 years 
eno, It would have sAvED ME I0 TRARA HAKO naroa“ 
Hand-Book of Standard Phonozraphy. Graham. 61 25 
Firat Standard Phonographic LATT . vee 18 
Second “ A a pP 00 
The Reporter's Manual, to mar the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonegrapby. Rxere'sinterpne'd, Pitman 60 
Reporters Companion. Guide to Verbatim K 1 00 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach'g Phon, 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style 
— — Reader, Companion to Phono Manual 

an 


75 
25 
New ners Hook. Corresponding atyle,,........ 78 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. a Pate re ah 45 
American Manual of Phooography. By gley 50 
Phooographie Copy Book, with Morocco Covers. BS 


Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover 
The American Phonetic 7 By Smaller. 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reportlug Style. By Pliman 1 00 


The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
Fuer Mar, on receipt of price. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Broadway, New York. 
Tue Aquaris. Price $10. 


THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS 
“THE AQUARIUS," 


A new and most invaluable article, for which the subscrib- 
ers have received Letters Mutent from the United States, 
and is offered to the public as the moat complete and per- 


fect hand apparatus ever Invented for throwing water, 

Tt will throw about Aight Gallona of water per minute, 
fifty feet high, with the er of only one hand applied ; 
being a most invalaable article for Washing Windows, 
Washing Curriages, Watering Gardena, . 
Streeta, Throwing on Liquid Composition, such aa Whale 
Oil, Soup Suda, Tobacco Water, ste, for roying 
Insecta on Trees, Roses, and other Planta ; Funpteg 
Water oe the Holds of Vessels, Small Boats, Cellars, 
éte.) Wetting Soils, Washing Decks, Starting Aquet- 
ducts, Also, for Jnvilids, it is a most valuable Spray or 
Shower Bath, It le most invalanble for Artinguishing 
Fires, ond tor Wetting Roofs near Firea, In bundreds of 
cases grèat cunflagrationa might be avoided by the use 
of this simple * lt is so portable that it can be 
used where no other erticle could be readily brought to 


All who have seen and used the ariicle speak in moat 
unbounded terms of praise and commendation of its val- 
vable qualities and perfect aud beautiful operation, No 
Dwelling, Factory, Store, School : Stable, Barn, 
ot Louse, Vesnel, or Boat should be without this invalu- 
able Water Thrower. 

It ta very compact, and weighs only about E7GHT 
POUNDS. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 

W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
Manufacturers of Pumps, Hydraulic Kama, and other 
Ilydraulic Machines, Hardware, ete., ete. 

Minpteruwx, Cons. 

Branch Warehouse, 87 John Street, Now York, where 
the Aquarius can be seen, with samples of all aut goods, 
10 P They are aleo for sale by FOWLER AND WELLS 


way, New York. Price, $10. 
Tuer TemMPERAMENTS.— NERVOUS, 
Sanguine, Billous, Lymphatic, ete., in THR ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. Every person snould have lt. Price $3 00. 


A Book for EBeorybody who Writes or Talka, 


Tre Ricur Word mw true Ricat 


PLACE: A New Pocket Detionary and Reference 
Bonk; Embracing Extensive Collections of Synonyms, 
Technical Terme, Abbreviation s, and Foreign Phrases; 
Chapters on Writing for the Press, Ponctuation, an 
Proof Reading; aod other Interesting and Valuable In- 
formation, By the author of “ How to Write,” “How 
to Talk,” ote., ete. 


This comprehensive little volume contains the essence 
of three or four beavy works condensed Into a size and 
form adapting It to the Desk or the Pocket, and afforded 
ata prico which brings it within the reach of all; and no 
one who has oceasion to uso the English language, either 
in speaking or wriling, should full to procore it We 
hasard nothing in pronouncing it almost 


IX Dir TO THe WRITER AND Speaxen. 
In the first place, wo have tn.a compact and reliable 
shaj 


À DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, 


comprising a greater number of words of similar mean- 

ing, from which to make cholce, than any other collection 7 

and enabling the writer or speaker to select, at a glance, 
THE RIGHT WORD, 


and say Just what be means, and nothing more and noth- 
ing less—makiog bis language dt his thought as one’s 
clothes should bis porson, and illustrating Dean Swift's 
definition of style, 

“Proren Wonbe zu Porz Piaces.” 


This part alone is well worth the price of the whole 
work. It ts followed by 


A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS, 


carefully compiled, and comprising all the more commonly 
used and important technicalities of the various Arts, 
Trades, and Professions, many of which are not found In 
the dictionaries in common use, The want of such a col- 
lection of words, In a compact and convenient form, has 
long been falt. Appended to the foregoing is an extensive 
LIST OF ABBRBVIATIONS, 
contalning overything that anybody need have occasion to 
use or understand, and a Collection of numerous 
FOREIGN PHRASES, 
Latia, French, Italian, and Spanish, with thelr Pronuncia- 
tion; embracing all that are likely to occur in one’s eu- 
eral reading, and removing one of the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of 
Tue UNLEARNED IN toe LANGUAGES. 

The reader would not think of asking mora than thls for 

Har a Dottan; but we have giren here, In addition, 


A CHAPTER ON PUNCTUATION; 
Hurts ow 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS; 
And Instructions In 
PROOF-READING, 
with ilfastrations of the use of the various characters re- 
quired in marking proofsheets, This Instruciion la india 
pensable to al! persons who wiah to write fur the pros. In 
abort, this work should be the 


POCKET AND DESK COMPANION 
or 
Tux Oxstor; 
Ins Devaren; 
Tus Stome SPEAKER ; 
Tus Pureroran ; Taz Trau; 
Tux LEGISLATOR} Tus STUDENT, AND 
Tas COERESPUNDENT ; Tux CONVERSATIONIST, 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Boni by mall, so soon as published, to any address, on 
reoelpt of the price, 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
805 Broadway, New York. 


Hanv-Boox or STANDARD Pno- 
NOGRAPHY, By Andrew J. Graham, Condaolor of tho 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of“ Brief Long- 
hand,” * A System for ihe Rapid Exprvesion of Numbers, 
eve. 


‘This work presents every principle of erery style of the 
art, commencing with the analyale of words, and proceed- 
ing to the most rapid reporting siylo, in such a form and 
maoner, whh tuch fullness of explanation and complete- 
ness of illustration, and with such other foatures as ty folly 
adapt the work lo the use of achonja amd self-lostruction. 
£16 duodecimo pages. Price, bound ia maalin with em- 


P 
bossed ade-tiile, aid, 1 25. 
FOWLER ‘AND WELLS, 3uö Broadway, New York. 


Tun Eprron; 
Tue Cumseveas; 
Tux Lawrzx; 
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FOR PRODUCING DOUBLE FLOWERS. 


Tue Germans, it is well known, are very 
successful in growing seed of asters, stocks, 
and balsams, that produce double and beauti- 
ful flowers. This is done by growing the 
plants crowded in pots, in a very poor soil, 
until the blossom buds are forming, when they 
aro liberally watered every day with rich 
liquid manure. The effect is a few fine seeds 
that will produce perfectly double flowers 
instead of a great many poor seeds. Mr. 
James Eadie, in an essay read before the Pro- 
gressive Gardeners’ Society of Philadelphia, 
alluded to the fact in the following terms: 

„Much depends upon the state of growth of 
the parent plant; if they are growing very 
luxuriantly previous to setting their seeds, 
the seeding will prove strong growers; but 
if, on the contrary, the plants are weak, and 
when setting, and while maturing seed, are 
stimulated into a strong and vigorous growth, 
the fruit will be larger, and the tendency to 
produce double flowers very much increased. 

This is a fact well known to the German 
florista, who are proverbial for producing dou- 
ble balsams, asters, and stock-gilly-flowers. 
It also explains the reason why the dahlia 
and hollyhock fiowers remained so long single, 
although the plants were as strong growers 
then as now, and why their seedings are so 
certain to degenerate, no matter how strong 
the plants are, unless every means are taken 
to stimulate them while setting and mataring 
seed. It may also explain why tulips and 
pansies are so generally produced single at 
this day, as any stimulus given to them, while 
in flower, causes the colors to run and inter- 
mix, thus spoiling their beauty in the eyes of 
critics, for any tendency to double flowera in 
these plants is aecompanied by defective color- 
ing. 

& The best raiser of the stock-gilly that I ever 
knew, used to grow his plants in very small 
pots and poor soil, until the blossom buds 
began to form; he then planted them out in a 
bed of rich soil, and supplied them liberally 
with manure water, until the seeds were ripe, 
and from seeds so produced he had always a 
large proportion of plants that had double 
flowers, and the plants of a fine dwarf habit, 
which would aot be the case when the stimu- 
lus was applied during all the period of their 
growth.—Exchange. 


— — oe — 


Phant a Vine. Reader, would you like 
to be a real benefactor at a small cost to your- 
self? Listen, and we will tell you how to do 
it—Plant a grapevine. The writer recently 
visited a grapevine in Hampton Court, En- 
gland, more than a thousand years old, which 
has borne bountiſully every year, and glad- 
dened the eye and tickled the palate of genera- 
tions of royalty. Now, was not the person 
who planted that vine a benefactor ? and is it 
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not worth even more than any endowment in 
brass, iron, or marble? Young man, erect for 
yourself an ever-living monument, by planting 
a grapevine. We were led to these reflections 
by the advertisement of Dr. Grant, which ap- 
pears in our columna, The perfeetion to which 
this fruit has been brought by our enterprising 
countrymen is truly remarkable. And we 
may now choose from a Jarge number of sorts, 
or, what would be still better, obtain one or 
more of each. We shall, in this, at least, 
practice what we preach. 
0a 


Txans.—There ia a sacredness in tears. 
They are not the marks of weakness but of 
power. They are messages of overwhelming 
grief, of deep contrition, of unspeakable love. 
If there were wanting any argument to prove 
that man was not mortal, I would look for it 
in the strong convulsive emotion of the breast 
when the soul has been agitated, when the 
fountains of feeling are rising, and when tears 
are gushing forth in erystal streams. Oh, 
speak not harshly of the stricken one weeping 
in silence. Break not the solemnity by rude 
laughter or intrusive footsteps. Despise no 
woman's tears; they are what make her an 
angel. Scoff not if the stern heart of manhood 
is sometimes melted into sympathetic tears; 
they are what help to elevate him above the 
brute. I love to see tears of affection. They 
are painful tokens, but still mostholy. There 
is pleasure in tears—an uwful pleasure. If 
there were none on earth to shed tears for me, 
I should be loth to live; and if no one might 
weep over my grave, I could never die in 
peace.— Dr. Johnson. 

— — 

Oaxum vs. Lint.—Dr. Sayre, surgeon of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, states in a re- 
cent number of the American Times, that he 
has for many years used picked oakum instead 
of lint in all cases of suppurating wounds, 
and with great advantage. It has been used 
in a great number of gunshot wounds in the 
hospital, and army surgeous who have wit- 
nessed the results requested him to inake the 
subject more generally known to the profes- 
sion. One advantage he names, is ita greater 
power of absorbing and conducting the dis- 
charges, especially as compared with lint that 
is more than half cotton. Another is its cheap- 
ness. Lint is now sold at not much less than 
double ita usual price. The finest picked oak- 
um,” he says, “ may be obtained in New York 
for ten cents per pound. If it were univer- 
sally adopted in the army, it would save many 
thousands of dollars to the government, and, I 
confidently believe, the life of many a soldier. 
And no surgeon who has once used it will ever 
resort to lint again—particularly if the lint is 
made of cotton.” 

It would not be the smallest change caused 
by the present war, if it should make picking 
oakum an attractive business to amateurs. 


[Ocr., 1862. 
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Cons Lecrvges on Puxexoroey. Illustreted.. 61 25 
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WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 
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GENERAL MANSFIELD. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tur portrait of General Mansfield indicates 
a large brain, and more than a common share | 
of mental power. The head appears to be 
broad enough to give force, courage, earnest- 
ness, prudence, and policy; and high enough | 
to give perseverance, ambition, self-reliance, 
the sentiment of justice, and strong moral and | 
religious feelings. His forehead is seen to be 
massive, indicating not only a prominent de- 
velopment across the brows, which shows de- 
cided practical talent, but it is also very much 
expanded in the middle and upper portions of 
the forehead, showing an excellent memory | forehead, where it joins the hair, is decidedly upper side-head, we find large Ideality. Be- 
and a sound, discriminating, logical intellect. | large, showing strong sympathy, a willingness | low this line, the width of the head gives a 
He had the power of laying out plans ona | to sacrifice ease and convenience for the bene- | bulging appearance to the temple, indicating 
large scale, to comprehend the conditions and | fit of others. The outer angles of the upper | uncommon talent for mechanical invention, 
relations of things, and to anticipate difficulties | part of the forehead are prominent, showing and with large perceptives, the comprehension 
and the means necessary to meet them. His | large Mirthfulness and a high sense of wit; | of everything belonging to engineering. His 
Benevolence, located directly in the center ofthe | and as we go backward from this point, on the | Order was large, hence in everything he was 
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methodical. His language was decidedly good, 
and when talking on common subjects, espe- 
cially those that related to social life, he was 
free, copiour, and familiar in his conversation. 
When speaking of subjects that involved refec- 
tion, meditation, important principles and ideas, 
he was more deliberate in his utterances, but 
always sound. We have always admired the 
portrait of General Mansfield for its stateliness, 
dignity, intelligence. magnanimity, and general 


power, and feel no hesitation—and since his | 


honorable death, great pleasure—in stating our 
high opinion of his organization and character, 
He was fit to adorn any station, and there are 
few men, in any position, who have higher 
natural endowments than he has. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Josrrh K. Fenno MAxsTIxID was born in 
Connecticut, and entered the West Point Mili- 
tery Academy, from that State, in October, 
1817. In 1822 he graduated with high hon- 
ors, being second in his class. Of his class- 
mates only two remain in the service at the 
present time, viz., George Wright, Colonel of 
the Ninth Regular Infantry and Brigadier- 
General of Voluntcers, and David H. Vinton, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Deputy Quarlermas- 
ter-General of New York city. 

In accordance with the regulations govern- 
ing the appointment of cadets to the Corps of 
Engineers, none but first-class men have the 
entrée to that distinguished corps, Cadet Mans- 
field was appointed Brevet Second Lieutenant 
of Engineers, July ist, 1832. He continued a 
Second Lieutenant for nearly ten years, his 
commission as First Lieutenant bearing date 
March, 1832. 

In July, 1838, he was made Captain, and 
on the outbreak of the war with Mexico he 
was intrusted with the important and respon- 
sible post of Chief Engineer of the Army com- 
manded by Major-General Taylor, during the 
years 1846 and 1847. In the defense of Fort 
Brown, which was attacked on the 3d of May, 
and heroically defended until the 9th of May, 
1846, Capt. Mansfield was particularly distin- 
guished, and received the brevet of Major for 
his gallant services. 

In the three days’ conflict at Monterey, 
21st, 22d, and 23d September, 1846, Major 
Mansfield again distinguished himself, and 
was brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel for gallant 
and meritorious coi duct. At the storming of 
Monterey he was severely wounded, but in 
five months after, viz., in February, 1847, he 
was again at his post, and was again distin- 
guished, being brevetted Colonel for gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the battle of Buena 
Vista, 23d February, 1847. 

In 1851 Col. Mansfield was still Captain in 
the Corps of Engineers, his name being third 
on the list. At that time the following dis- 
tinguished officers were his associates in the 
Eugineers: Generals H. W. Halleck, G. B. 
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| master-General Meigs. 


McCleltan, Horatio E. Wright, G. W. Cul- 
lum, W. S. Rosecrans, John Newton, G. Fos- 
ter, H. W. Benham, J. G. Barnard, Charles 
E. Blunt, Quincy A. Gilmore, and Quarter- 
The Rebel Generals 
Robert E. Lee, Peter G. T. Beauregard, and 
Charles S. Stewart were also officers in the 
corps at the same time. 

On the resignation of Inspector-General 
George A. McCall, now Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers, May 28, 1853, Colonel Mansfield 
was selected to fill the important po:t of 
Inspector-General, with the full rank of Colo- 
nel, and thereupon resigned his rank as Cap- 
tain of Engineers. He continued to perform 
the duties of Inspector-General of the United 
States Army, his associate and senior officer 
being General Sylvester Churchill, now on 
the retired list, until May 14, 1861, at which 
date he was re-nominated by the President for 
one of the new Brigadier-Generalships in the 
regular army, then just created by Congress. 

During the present war Gen. Mansfieid has 
been chiefly with the army of the Potomac, 
and though upward of sixty years of age, has 
borne the fatigue and exposure incident to ac- 
tive service as well as, and even better, than 
many men of half his age. 

Gen. Mansfield was a man of fine appear- 
ance, with a Jong snow-white beard. Asa 
soldier he was brave and fearless, and a strict 
disciplinarian. The news of his death reached 
us immediately after that of Gen. Reno's, 
which occurred Sept. 14th, 1862, at the battle 
of South Mountain, Md.—Appleton’s Rail- 
way Guide. 
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EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL, D.D. 


[The following from the BAcOALAURNATE ADDRESS, de- 
livered in Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, can 
not fail to interest our readera We reserve comments, 
Since the delivery of this addrers Dr. Hili bas been chosen 
president of Harvard College.—Eps.] 


Tue education requisite for each human 
heing, which it is our daty to furnish and his 
duty to receive, depends, therefore, in part, 
upon his native capacity. Every child has, 
doubtless, the rudiments of every human fac- 
ulty, and is, therefore, capable of receiving and 
bound to seek for a certain degree of culture in 
every direction. But every child has his own 
peculiar balance of powers—a greater endow- 
ment in one direction than in another. If he 
endeavors, by giving his chief attention to the 
cultivation of his lacking qualities, to bring his 
soul up to a state of rounded fullness, he is 
neglecting the plain intimations of nature, and 
turning his back upon his highest opportuni- 
ties of usefulness. I am stating old familiar 
truth. The schoolboy learns from the Roman 
orator that, while nature without education 
may avail much, and education without natu- 
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ral gifts can avail little, it is only the culture 
of natural genius, by careful study and disci- 
pline, that produces the highest results. The 
great difficulty lies in the practical application 
of these familiar truths to the case before ur, 
so that we may in each individual case obtain 
the highest and best result possible. Our or- 
ganization, especially in reference to our in- 
tellectual and moral powers, is so complicated 
that we find great difficulty, firet, in deciding 
what the pupil’x tastes and capabilities are; 
and secondly, how to adapt his culture to them. 
Mere indolence is so continually mistaken by 
the pupil himself for want of power, and want 
of power so frequently condemned by the teacher 
as mere indolence, that it is difficult to decide, 
in individual cases, what the minimum of ac- 
quisition in the more neglected branches should 
be. On the other hand, a temporary freak of 
fancy, under the excitation of novelty, is 30 
readily mistaken, both by master and pupil, for 
the exhibition of true talent, that it is some- 
times hard to decide in what direction to seek 
maximum results. 

Moreover, the difficulty of allowing individu- 
ality of pursuit in the members of a class in 
public instruction, requires us to force all our 
pupils, more or less rigidly, to conformity with 
the average standard. But if a parent, wish- 
ing to adapt instruction more closely to the in- 
dividual capacity of his child, employs private 
teachers, he loses the great advantages which 
arise from the development, at school, of a 
child’s social nature, and of his power of con- 
ducting himself as a member of a democracy. 
(For the highest value of public schools is not 
recognized until it ia seen how they are, by 
their very constitation, the first teachers of law 
and social polity, and teachers, too, of a true 
democracy.) The best plan is undoubtedly that 
whieh is imperfectly carried out in our North- 
ern United States, of public schools in which 
the instruction is adapted to the average grade 
of scholars, aud of meeting individual peculiari- 
ties by private appliances ontside the class- 
room. Our work is to perfect this plan—to 
bring the public schools to that state of eff- 
ciency that no scholar need leave home, for pur- 
poses of education. until he is fitted for college, 
and to bring colleges into such condition that, 
while all shall receive a fair minimum of cul- 
ture in each department, all shall have the 
opportunity, also, of developing themselves to 
the maximum of their ability in any branch 
of study they may choose, that they may thus 
be best adapted for their chosen pursuit in life, 
or for further special instrnction in a profes- 
sional school. For it ia certain that such 


schools are also necessary to the highest uss 
fulness in professional life. 

But the point on which J now wish specially 
to insist is, that the pupil’s powers and capa- 
cities, and his destined or chosen Occupation in 
life, should influence, in some degree, his studies 
from the very beginning of his educational 
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course. Let me not be misunderstood. The 
child whose tastes are wholly scientific, and 
who is evidently destined by nature for the 
pursuit of truth, should not, on that account, 
have his artistic or his religious capacities neg- 
lected. If he has apparentty no ear for music, 
and no eye for beauty, let these apparently 
lacking faculties be very carefully but judi- 
ciously cultivated ; but let them not occupy the 
chief attention, either of the pupil or the 
teacher. Let his natural tastes be gratified, 
and his capacities for future usefulness be de- 
veloped to their utmost, by allowing him to 
spend the greater part of his hours of instruc- 
tion upon those things in which he can make 
most rapid progress. Of course, I do not mean 
to say that the pupil is to have perpetually 
presented to him the picture of his adult life, 
and to be constantly aiming with conscious 
effort to prepare himself for his destined or his 
chosen work. As well might we ask him to 
consider, with each mouthful of food, the par- 
ticular part which it may play in the func- 
tions of digestion and nutrition. It is only in 
the arrangement of the general course of study, 
and of the division of time, that these ultimate 
questions concerning the capacity and the fu- 
ture occupation of the student need be defi- 
nitely brought to mind. Thus in the college 
in which I spent four years of happy life, we 
were allowed, at the beginning of each year 
after the first, a limited election, and the same 
thing has been, to some extent, practiced in 
this institution. 

But when this liberty of choice is allowed 
to any great extent, it becomes a question of 
great practical difficulty, in awarding the eol- 
lege degrees, how far one study may be con- 
sidered an equivalent for another. This is, 
however, a point of comparatively trifling im- 
portance. The real interests of the alumnus 
-ought to be consulted in the choice and ar- 
ragement of the branches of instruction, and in 
the amountof labor bestowed upon each branch, 
and they are comparatively but little affected 
by the nature of the degree conferred upon 
him. 


It is obvious that the present discussion has 


a peculiar interest with reference to those col- 
leges which, like our own, admit young wo- 
men to a participation in their academic priv- 
ileges and honors. For it is manifest that, 
as a general thing, the differenqm. between the 
two sexes is more marked, more readily dis- 
tinguished, than any differences between dif- 
ferent classes of men. I say in general, for, of 
course, individuals may be found among men 
and among women that may be brought to- 
gether to form a more homogeneous class than 
either sex, taken as a whole, constitutes. The 
theory at Antioch College (not carried per- 
fectly into execution) has been that pupils of 
both sexes should be admitted to equal eduea- 
tional privileges; and the opinions of its 
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patrons have been, as is well known, divided 
in regard to the expediency of attempting to 
carry this theory out. A discussion upon this 
point has, I think, usually been conducted 
partly upon irrelevant grounds. It has been 
debated upon the question of the right of wo- 
man to these educational advantages, upon the 
question of the social and moral infiuence of 
the two classes of students upon each other, 
and, also, upon the question of the compara- 
tive inferiority of one sex to the other. But 
concerning the right (even if a question could 
be raised as to the right of any being capable 
of gaining knowledge to acquire knowledge), 
it would scarcely be rclevant here, while the 
more imperative practical question is that of 
the expediency of a particular manner of ex- 
ercising the right. Concerning the morai and 
social influence. I feel sure that both the 
friends and the opponents misjudge. The evils 
which have been attributed to the pian hy its 
foes have usually been wholly imaginary ; and 
the real evils which I have seen during the 
last three years in ita working, and which [ 
shall partially indicate in my subsequent re- 
marks, are usually neither acknowledged by 
friends nor suspected by enemies. The real 
advantages are, however, patent, and con- 
fessed by all impartial observers. As to the 
vexed question of the relative intellectual rank 
of the two sexes, it seems to me wholly im- 
pertinent and insoluble—an apple of discord, 
thrown by Satan into the feasts of life, which 
we should be foolish to struggle and strive 
after, to the neglect of the precious fruits of 
God's providing. 

That it is better for little children of both 
sexes to attend the same. schools, provided the 
schools are well taught and well disciplined, I 
think the experience of our Northern States 
has definitely settled. That it is well to have 
professional schools, for adults of the two sexes, 
separate from each other, is, I think, equally 
certain. But at what period, between the pri- 
mary school and the professional school, the 
separation should take place, ia the difficult 
point to be decided. It may, perhaps, be well 
to allow the individual pupils to decide for 
themselves, or their guardians to decide for 
them. My own opinion is decidedly adverse to 
allowing a boy to go from home to school be- 
fore be enters college, or a girl to go from home 
—that is, from under home infiuence—to 
school, before she bas attained adultage. Un- 
der such restrictions, the numbers of young 
women in ruch institutions as this would natu- 
rally be small. I think, therefore, that the 
course of instruction in a public college should 
be arranged with reference to the needs of 
young men, without concession to the real or 
supposed peculiarities of woman’s mind; and 
young women shauld then be permitted, but 
not specially encouraged, to altend—permitted, 
I say, to come, and treated with all the respect, 
courtesy, and attention with which the young 


men are treated; but not encouraged to come; 
because it appears to me that the work of wo- 
man in life, and her natural intellectual tastes 
fitting her for that work, are so different from 
those of man, that a course of instruction well 
adapted for the majority of one sex can not be 
well adapted to the majority of the other. 

It must be conceded on all hands, that the 
organization of woman is different, in almost 
every particular, from that of man. We may 
turn to any text-book on Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, and see from statistical tables that there 
are no numerical results by which the average 
action of the two sexes can be tested, in which 
the average action of the two sexes is not more 
strikingly different than the average action of 
two races of men. Difference of organization, 
according to the axiom which I have quoted 
from Jouffroy, proves a difference of destina- 
tion; and from a study of the organization, the 
destination may be discovered, and the duty 
clearly recognized. 

The destination may also be recognized by 
tracing the course of history, and beholding the 
tendency of the natural Jaws in their actual 
play, as the nations of the earth advance in 
civilization. Civilization is an exceedingly 
complex phenomenon, and is differently esti- 
mated by different persons. But, whether we 
take Guizot’s vague, or Carey’s precise defini- 
tions, we shall arrive substantially at the same 
result in deciding what nations are most eivil- 
ized, and at what epochs in their history they 
have been advancing, and at what epoch they 
have been receding on the scale. 

And we shall find that, in the advance of 
civilization, the conditiou of man and woman 
is continually brought nearer and nearer to an 
equality. The savage treats woman asa slave, 
laying upon her the drudgery of life. The half. 
civilized nations treat her as inferior to man. 
The civilized nations call her man's equal, ar 
she is declared to he in the fifth commandment 
of the Decalogue ; and, in proportion as a na- 
tion rises in the scale of civilization, this pro- 
ſession becomes less and less an empty boast, 
more and more a living and active creed. The 
social position and civil rights of woman are in 
such nations more and more clearly defined, 
more and more studiously defended, more and 
more nearly brought to an equality with those 
of man. Whether this beneficent result is an 
effect due principally to Christianity, exalting 
the spiritual part of our nature over mere brute 
strength, or whether it is a natural result of in- 
creasing wealth and intellectual advancement, 
by which intellect gains the maatery over force, 
and physical inequalities become of trifling im- 
portance, the result is, at all events, real and 
striking—that, in nations which are advancing, 
woman is less and less the slave of man, and 
more and more truly his equal, companion, and 
friend. 

Let us not thence hasten, however, to the 
conclusion tbat their labors and their destina- 
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tion are, at length, to be identical, and their 
education to be the same. There are points, 
the most fundamental and important, wherein 
we shall find the powera and offices of woman 
as distinct from those of mau in the most en- 
lightened ax in the most savage nation—points 
upon which there is absolutely no tendency, in 
an advancing state of civilization, to bring the 
two sexes together. 

For whether you go among the Hottentots 
and the Esquiinaux, er come among the most 
highly civilized nations of Western Europe ; 
whether you look at the great masses of men, 
or confine yourselves to the most cultivated 
and refined families, it is evident, at first sight, 
that in these three respects you will find them 
all alike—namely, that all men, without excep- 
tion, were born of woman; and, during the 
seven years of infancy, were, almost without 
exception, nursed and cared for by woman; 
and during the next seven years of childhood, 
were, in a majority of cases, largely under the 
influence and education of woman. 

Here, then, is a labor which, whether we 
consider its magnitude or its honorableness, the 
intellectual ability, the moral worth, or even 
the physical endurance required for its success- 
ful performance, has an importance which is 
second to none upon earth—nay, I might even 
say superior to all upon earth—intrusted 
wholly to woman, and incapable, in its very 
nature, of being shared by men. Wo, then, to 
our nation, if, by endeavoring to give young 
women the same education as young men, we, 
in any degree, disqualify them for the per- 
formance of these all-important duties, so dif- 
ferent from any to which men can be called. 

The duties of a wife and a mother are suffi- 
cient to call for all the strength, all the wis- 
dom, all the moral virtues of the noblest 
woman ; and in a majority of women, whether 
of highest or lowest civilization, they occupy 
the best years of the prime of life. Even those 
women to whom, in the providence of God, the 
duties of a mother are not specially assigned, 
find usually a large share of their attention 
occupied in assisting in the care and education 
of the children of others. 

And now, since the organization of woman, 
and the conrse of all history concur in showing 
that to her is assigned, for the absorbing labor 
of the best years of her life, the duties of the 
mother, or, at least, of the teacher of children, 
we should be arraigning Providence, or taxing 
Creative foresight with error, if we denied that 
to her have been granted intellectual and moral 
powers peculiarly fitted for the work assigned 
her. God has not dealt with her after the 
manner of the Pharaoh, who required bricks 
when he gave no atraw. He asks of womana 


service different from that required of man, | 


and, therefore, gives her different faculties 
wherewith to perform it. He asks of hera 
work which is in some respects higher than 
that which he demands of men, and, therefore, 
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he has gifted her with powers in some respects 
superior to those of man. He aske of her a 
work which might well require an angel’s pow- 
ers, and, therefore, he has given her an angel’s 
nature. She requires, and, comparing the ave- 
rage of one sex with the other, SHE POSSESSES, 
more of the higher faculties and traits of char- 
acter which are peculiarly developed by the 
Christian religion. Wo to the world, if, 
through false education. she is led to neglect 
these traits and faculties, and to cultivate more 
exclusively those which were especially hon- 
ored in heathen Greece. She requires, and by 
nature she generally possesses, a quicker sym- 
pathy and readier fountains of affection ; more 
patience, gentleness, and kindness; a quicker 
insight into character; more intuitive rapidity 
of reason, less tenacity of logical attention, 
more enduring steadfastness of love ; in intel- 
lect quicker, more brilliant, but sooner wesried 
than man; in her heart less impulsive, less 
violent, but never wearied. 

In educating this being of a different spiritual 
nature from that of man, and for a different 
work from that of man, it can not be that for 
the last and crowning years of the course, we 
ought to give her precisely the same education 


that we give to men. The education of a girl, 
from the earliest years upward, ought to be 
such as to qualify her in the best manner for 
performing the work of a woman. 

Of course, it is not necessary for the girl to 
keep constantly in mind the work for which 
she is preparing, and it would be a most unjust 
perversion of the doctrine of my discourse to 
draw such an inference from aught that I heve 
said. 

But I think that it is necessary for us, pa- 
rents and guardians of our daughters’ interests, 
publio educators, and guardians, pro tanto, of 
the interests of all future generations, to ar- 
range for young women course of study better 
suited to their natural tastes and capacities, 
and to their probable destined work in the 
world, than the course which we should in- 
vite young men to pursue. 

When I say “ better suited to their natural 
capacities,“ I am aware that I may be mis- 
onderstood, and may be charged with calling 
woman’s nature inferior to man’s, But I deny 
the charge. What I affirm is, that the two 
sexes differ mentally and morally as much as 
they do physically, and that it would be an 
arraignment of the wisdom of Divine Provi- 
dence to suppose that he made beings to whom 
he has assigned such different labors, without 
proportioning their powers to their tasks. But 
inasmuch as the duties of the mother can not 
be supposed in any way inferior to any duties 
required of men, neither can we suppose the 
woman’s powers inferior to those of man. 

As we can not call the figure of Venus less 
beautiful or less perfect in any way than that 
of Apollo, and must yet admit that they are 
essentially different; so we can not say that 
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the character of a perfect woman is less saintly, 
less noble, less heroic, less intellectual, less 
perfect in any way than that of a perfect man ; 
yet we must admit that they are essentially. 
different. 

I have long maintained that the earliest edu- 
eation is the most important, and that in pub- 
lie graded schools, the highest qualities are 
required for the teachers of the lowest schools. 
During fourteen years’ experience in the com- 
mon schools of New England, I saw many 
excellent teachers for schools of the higher 
grades, but only two or three who were quali- 
fied for teaching children of from five to eight 
years of age. Yet every mother, and almost 
every aunt, and every older sister, is intrasted 
with the care of even younger children, requir- 
ing even higher qualifications. Fortunately, 
education, even in the earliest years, is not 
omnipotent, else the world would fare worse 
even than at present. Education is not om- 
nipotent, and the errors and shortcomings of 
parental instruction and discipline can not 
destroy the native good qualities of the chil- 
dren; nor can our errors in the education of 
girls wholly disqualify them in their woman- 
hood for the duties of a mother. 

But education is potent, and the education 
given by the mother most potent of all, since it 
begins at birth (if, indeed, the opinion of Come- 
nius be not correct, that it begins even before 
birth), and is exercised unremittingly, and 
fused into the child’s nature by the fires of 
maternal and filial affection. All men, from 
the most wicked and depraved traitor, to the 
most Christian and enlighted patriot, are, ina 
very great degree, what their mothers made 
them; and he that would most effectually 
mold and control the future destiny of the 
world, will accomplish his end by moat effec- 
tually controlling the education of the future 
mothers of the nations. 

It may be asked as a practical question, what 
difference [ would make, as a general rule, be- 
tween the education of boys and girls, after the 
period of childhood, and during the period of 
youth. Practical questions of detail usually 
occupy too much time for discussion on such 
an occasion as the present; but the theme 
which I have chosen is one of such importance, 
and my position is so different from that which 
may have been expected by some of the friends 
of our institution, that I trust you will pardon 
me for briedy indicating what my answer 
would be had F time to elaborate it. 

First, then, in regard to physical education. 
Our best colleges are properly providing gym- 
nasiums and gymnastic exercises for their 
young men. It is evident that different modes 
of exercise are required for young women, but 
it is also very evident that a thorough and 
wise physical training is as essential to a 
young Woman as to a young man. She has 
before her, in all probability, a lot in life 
whioh will require as much physical endur- 
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ance as any man's, although of a different 
kind. Moreover, the consequences of physical 
weakness and lack of stamina will be as pain- 
ful and disastrous in her case as in his. And 
our modern habits of life, the very anxiety in 
civilized communities to spare women from 
severe physical labors, depriving her of forced 
muecular exercise, renders it the more neces- 
sary that she should be trained, in her youth, 
to such personal habits as shall be most likely 
to insure her health and vigor of constitution. 

Secondly, in regard to intellectual culture, 
my experience, both in this institution and else- 
where, has convinced me that, while young 
women are sometimes capable of taking the 
same studies as young men, and young men 
are sometimes capable of doing the intellec- 
tual work of women, there is yet in neither 
sex, as a general rule, an aptitude or inelina- 
tion for the appropriate studies of the other 
sex. Young men incline to scientific, young 
women to artistio views of nature ; young men 
to details of research, young women to general 
summaries of results; the one sex to mathe- 
matical, the other to moral subjects of inquiry. 
Men attain results by patient continuance iu 
the exercise of the understanding; women, by 
intuitive flashes of reason. The intellectual 
power may be equal in the two cases, but in 
one it is exerted continuously, and the mani- 
festations spread over a longer time; in the 
other the action is shorter and more intense. 
Turn to matters pertaining less purely to the 
understanding, but which touch upon our 
higher nature, and the characteristics of the 
sexes are reversed ; the woman’s strength is 
more patient and enduring, the man’s more in- 
tense and transitory. 

Hence I should say that the intellectual na- 
ture of the two sexes would lead to the same 
conclusion to which a consideration of their 
destined diversity of work in life would lead— 
namely, that young men’s culture should be 
more scientific and less esthetic, more mathe- 
matical and less moral, more in modes of in- 
vestigation and less in the results of science 
than young woman’s. I would have her cul- 
ture embrace all the fields of science as I have 
at sundry times mapped them out; andI would 
have her culture, on the whole, be as exten- 
sive and as profound as that of man. But it 
should be of the character which I have just 
indicated, giving acientific results rather than 
processes, and using the time thus gained in 
the scientific department to expand more fully 
historical, esthetical, and ethical subjects, 
particularly those which hear directly upon 
the theory and practice of education, and, also, 
to give more artistic culture in drawing, paint- 
ing, and music, Whether these two courses 
of instruction can be given to better advan- 
tage at one institution by a system so arranged 
that the young men and young women ean 
take certain studies together, and others sepa- 
rately, according to their tastes and needs, is a 
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question for after-consideration. All that I 
now insist upon is, that a course well adapted 
to the majority of young men ia not well 
adapted either to the tastes or the needs of the 
majority of young women. I advocate this 
distinction in the two courses, not that I would 
forbid young persons of either sex from taking 
the course most congenial to their intellectual 
tastes, but because 1 believe that the course 
thus laid out for young women would be gen- 
erally more attractive to them, and almost in- 
variably more useful for them, fitting them 
more perfectly for the work of educating the 
young, and, also, for enjoying social inter- 
course with men. In order to have the hap- 
Piest intercourse between two human beings, 
whether of the same or of opposite sexes, in- 
tellectual and moral differences, both of native 
character and of educational acquirement, are 
even more necessary than likenesses ; and the 
more perfectly our schemes of education, while 
fitting each scholar, whether man or woman, 
to appreciate the labors of all workers in the 
field of the world, develop the individual 
peculiarities and differences of all scholars in 
a natural and healthful manner, the more will 
they promote the happiness and advancement 
of mankind. 


ed 
STARTING RIGHT. 


BY MENTOR. 


Peruaprs there is no adage to which men in 
their intercourse with each other give a more 
oft-repeated assent than this: Man is a crea- 
ture of circumstances. If a man is frustrated 
in any intention; if the plans which he has 
for years been consummating and carrying 
into practice are shown to be ill-advised, and, 
from an apparently prosperous condition and 
an elevated position he is all at once plunged 
into poverty and destitution; if the golden 
schemes, the contemplation of the successful 
application of which has filled his imagination 
with bright visions of happiness and wealth, 
are proved to have been erected on a false 
and illogical basis, how prone is he to say, I 
have been unlucky ; fortune has been against 
me!“ Perhaps in remote and dreamy con- 
ceptions he may think that he sees where he 
missed it, where a different course would have 
opened a totally different prospect before him; 
but, in general, the man is more apt to lay the 
causes of his misfortune at the door of chance, 
and think that the plan and purpose were all 
right, and tbe circumstances against him, than 
to regard that misfortune as consequent upon 
his own weakness, or rashness, or lack of 
principle. 

Now, it is doubtless true that many an ap- 
parently well-devised plan is rendered abortive 
by some fluctuation in the money market; 
some change in political economy ; some great 
epoch, perhaps, in the history and affaira of 
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government; some new interpretation of old 
laws or the enactment of new ones contraven- 
ing the old; some novel application of marine 
and internationsl law, changing commercial 
relations and commercial ethics—all of these 
are liable to occur, and to affect the affairs of 
individuals and of nations. Still, they are not 
relatively common ; and we can not help ask- 
ing ourselves why, after all, the sagacious 
man should not be expected to see in the shap- 
ing of present events the projecting shadows 
of those to come, and thus adapt himself to 
circumstances that arise? The defeated mili- 
tary chieftain accounts for his disaster by 
referring to fortuitons circumstance, something 
which he declares it was impossible to foresee 
or, when it was upon him, to counteract—some 
sudden reinforcement of the enemy unappre- 
hended by him, some ingenious change of posi- 
tion by the enemy not. to have been expected. 
In such cases, however, though the fact is recog- 
nized that to all men there are impossibilities, 
the criticism generally obtains, why washe not 
more on the alert? why were not all his facul- 
ties sharpened to detect on the outer verge of 
the horizon every indication of approaching 
change? It is asked why he did not send out 
his scouts, and advance his pickets, or recon- 
noiter in force, in order that no enemy should 
make his escape from a beleaguered strong- 
hold, because of any neglect of his to make 
use of all available instrumentalities, to pre- 
vent any important movement being made 
without his knowledge. It is a characteristic 
of genius that it coerces every circumstance 
into being an ally, by the quickness with 
which it adapta itself to a new phase of af- 
fairs. A Napoleonie, instantaneous movement ; 
a change of position to meet the adverse current 
and take advantage of it; stealing a night 
march upon the enemy and knocking at the 
gates of his capital before the defeated and fly- 
ing squadrons of that enemy can arrive and 
ask for admission; summoning together all the 
members belonging to a particular party when 
the opposition is expected to be absent, in order 
to press through a bill, the success of which 
on a fair vote is doubtful, exhibiting a remorse- 
less determination to succeed by any means 
whatsoever ; damming up the tumultuous flood 
and making its swiftly-gliding waters wait to 
do an errand for man; beating from side to 
side in river navigation, and thus making rapid 
headway against the wind—such are illustra- 
tions of power and ingenuity used iu convert- 
ing cirmoustances which, to dull minds, seem 
unfavorable into potent auxiliaries ; and these 
illustrations indicate a genius which decrees 
success. Genius is not subordinate to ordinary 
circumstances ; it subordinates them to its own 
will. The rains fall for it; the rivers flow for 
it; the thunder rattles, the lightnings tremble 
on the verge of the clouds, the tides ebb and 
flow, the mind thinks, the hands toils for it, 
and the triumphant assertion of its power is 
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in the success which it achieves. It asks only 
health and strength, te encounter obstacles to 
others insurmountable. It says, Give me a 
free course and I will revolutionize the world ; 
do my bidding, ye servants that wait on me, 
and ye shall be glorified. It stretches out its 
Briarean arms, and collects materials neces- 
sary for its use that are scattered up and down 
creation; it casts outward its penetrating 
glance, and discerns to the farthest Thule. 
It is not buffeted by the raving storm ; it rides 
on the tempest and revels amid its terrors. It 
is an invincible Monitor, which glories in col- 
lision, laughs at opposition, and defies anni- 
hilation. 

It is doubtless true, that any particular 
genius generally develops itself and finds its 
level. Bat it uses science as an agent, not 
scorning ita assistance. It places ehemistry, 
botany, geology, astronomy, zoology, physiol- 
ogy, and phrenology under contribution, and 
requires that each shall lend its aid. It is 
utilitarian ; it recognizes the fact that nothing 
in the world was made without an aim, that 
everything was created to some purpose. Utter- 
ing the language of Bion, it says to the young 
man, Know thyself,” and adds, Ascertain 
for what you are best qualified, in what sphere 
you are best fitted by nature to walk for 
much, very much depends upon starting right.“ 
Successful itself, it recognizes the fact that, 


to attain the highest success, the education 
and culture must, from the first, be directed 
toward the point to be attained. With the 
voice of an oracle it exclaims, “ Seek to know 
the faculties and powers you possess, and to 
what degree each is capable of being exercised, 
following the course which your mental de- 
velopments point out to you as being correct ; 
and bring into requisition all knowledges and 
all advantages of practice and experience to 
qualify you to labor understandingly. Take 
care of the body, the casket of the soul, in 
order that it may sustain the intellect in vigor- 
ous activity: then the future shall recognize 
in your triumphant progress. and eventual 
exaltation what wisdom there is in starting 
right.” 
—— —ñ 


Beavtiru. Ipea.—In the mountains of 
Tyrol, it is the custom of the women and 
children to come out when it is bedtime and 
sing their national songs until they hear their 
husbands, fathers, and brothera answer them 
from the hills on their return home, On the 
shores of the Adriatic such a custom prevails. 
There the wives of the fishermen come about 
sunset and sing a melody. After singing the 
firat stanza, they listen awhile for an answer- 
ing melody from off the water; and continue 
to sing and listen till the well-known voice 
comes borne on the waters, telling that the 
loved one is almost home. How sweet to the 
weary fisherman, as the shadows gather 
sround him, must be the songs of the loved 
ones at home that sing to cheer him! and how 
they must strengthen and tighten the links 
hat bind together those humble dwellers by 
he sea! 


CONSCIENCE AND ITS LAWS. 
EXTRACT OF A SERMON. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“Which show the work of the law written in thelr 
hearts, their contel ‘nce also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another.”—Rom. fi. 15. 


ALTHOUGH the Bible is not designed to teach 
mental philosophy any more than natural 
science, and although it employs language 
according to the obvious rather than the sub- 
tle uses and meanings, yet, often, the state- 
ments that lie upon the face of the Scripture 
are far more philosophically correct than those 
which have been wrought out by many sys- 
tems of philosophy ; and as we approach to the 
day when a truer system of the mind, its na- 
ture and operations, shall be known, I think 
we shall find that the statements in the phrase 
preceding this verse, aud in this verse, conform 
almost literally (with the exception of its 
figurative use of one or two words) to the facts 
of the human mind as they are; not to what 
seemed to be those facts at the time when this 
passage was written. The preceding verse is 
this: 

“For when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves.” 

Then comes the text: 

“ Which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another.“ 

It pleased God to give his people a law 
which pointed out both the grounds and prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, but which discovered 
and ordained the very actions and feelings 
which were right or wrong upon such prin- 
ciples and grounds. The sentiment of justice 
is given to all men in their nature; but the 
finding out what things are just, is a part of 
the education of men. The sentiment of kind- 
ness belongs to us by our creation; but what 
kindness is in all cases, is a matter of educa- 
tion. And so in respect to conscience. All 
men are born with the sentiment of rectitude; 
but what are the actions that that sentiment 
should approve or disapprove, we have to learn 
afterward. 

More millions, however, have lived and died 
without knowing the law, than there have 
been hundreds who did know it. The Apostle 
says of such, that they were not without any 
guide, simply because they lacked the Hebrow 
guide or code. They had the same moral con- 
stitution in their nature which the Jew had. 
They knew that there was a fundamental dis- 
tinction between right and wrong; and by the 
natural use of their faculties they might find 
out, and in a great measure they did find out, 
what actions were right, dnd what wrong, in 
many very important relations of life. The 
Apostle declares that the natural reason and 


the natural conscience are sufficient to lay the 
foundation of accountability. He says that they 
that sin under the law shall perish under the 
law, aud that they that are without the law 
shall perish without it. There is enough in the 
light of nature to make all men accountable 
in some degree, but not alike accountable. 
Our accountability is determined entirely by 
what we receive. 

The law did not create justice, then, nor 
rectitude, though the law may point out, and 
determine, and so, in some sense, ereate con- 
duct or actions. The sentiment itself of justice 
no law ever created. The law only points out 
what is just and right, what was just and 
right before Moses lived, and what would have 
been just and right had he never delivered a 
line of his memorable Institutes. 

We may sum up the truth, therefore, by say- 
ing that there is in the structure of the world 
and of human society an order which, ob- 
served, makes conduct right, and, disregarded, 
makes it wrong; and that the human mind 
may discover that order, approve it, and in- 
spire the life with conduct in agreement. But 
in aid of thia power, not used, often perverted 
and always difficult, God has given a moral 
law. He has found out for men, and declarad 
what is right, and what is wrong. It is the 
province of conscience to accept the light thus 
afforded, and to give the mind incitement to 
obedience to this law of right and wrong. 

I propose speaking to-day on the nature and 
functions of conscience, 

That which we mean by conscience has re- 
ceived many different names. It is sometimes 
called the “moral sense.” As the senses, 
each in a department of its own, recognize and 
report certain material and secular truths, so 
the conscience recognizes and reports mora} 
trnths, and is the sense for moral things, as 
the eye is the sense for visual or seen things. 
Figuratively, it is called God's vicegerent in 
the soul. That is the figure that befitted the 
days of supreme monarchs better tban our 
own. Inthe Bible it is spoken of as a “ wit- 
ness,” and as often witnessing. It is also 
called a “ light,” to show the way. And vari- 
ous other representations are employed, all, 
signifying the one thing, the conscience. 

What is the conscience, then? It is a sim- 
ple sentiment. It is not an intelligence at all. 
The conscience proper has no power of its own 
to think. It has no perceptions of its own. 
Like every other natural moral sentiment, it 
is absolutely dependent for intelligence upon 
the intellect. There is but one mind. There 
is not a conscience mind, an affection mind, and 
an intellectual mind. There is a single mind for 
all the féelings, and only a single one. Some 
think, however, that there are two minds or 
intelligences in man: one for common things, 
and the other for moral truths ; and that in its 
own province eonteienee perceives and reveals 
and determines what is right and what is 
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wrong. Men therefore familiarly say, My 
conscience pointed out the truth.“ Conscience 
never pointed out a truth to any living soul. 
We talk about the conscience determining right 
and wrong. If you mean moral sense by con- 
science, or if you use this term for conscience, 
it is well enough; but strictly speaking, con- 
science never determined 4 thing, and never 
can determine a thing. It neither thinks, nor 
perceives, nor wills: it simply feels; and it is 
itself invariably dependent upon the judgment 
that goes before it. It is the mind that per- 
ceives, and the judgment that settles what 
things are right and wrong; and it is the con- 
science that gives the emotions that follow. It 
is the musician that reads the scale, and deter- 
mines what are the keys that are to be struck 
to produce the sounds indicated, and strikes 
those keys; and it is the chord that at last 
responds and gives the music. The intellect 
sees things, and the judgment marks their quali- 
ties, and then the conscience says, Amen.“ 
But the response of conscience is always the 
sequent. It never leads. It in this regard 
stands upon precisely the same foundation as 
all our other moral sentiments. Veneration 
comes in the same way. It neither sees nor 
thinks except when the mind sees or thinks for 
it. According to the things presented to this 
feeling by the mind, it acts. The same is true 
of hope. They respond to things presented 
to them by the intellect, and never take the 
bad, except in the manner that I shall explain 
further on. Conscience has, like these other 
co-related feelings, an affirmative and a nega- 
tive action. When presented by the mind 
with elements which the mind pronounces to 
be right, conscience experiences a peculiar 
pleasure or complacency. We call it the ap- 
probation of the conscience. We mean by this 
that as every faculty has a feeling of its own, 
conscience has one of its own, which is affected 
by the thought of right or wrong, and that 
when the mind perceives facts or conditions of 
right or wrong, conscience feels either pleasure 
or pain. It is displeased with wrong, and 
pleased with right. 

But it may be asked, Has not a feeling 
any relation to the finding out of truth? Have 
you not taught us that moral feelings were 
luminous? And does not Scripture declare 
that depraved feelings are darkening? And 
how do you say that a feeling stands back and 
does nothing till the intellect has acted?” 
When a strong emotion exists, it seems to in- 
spire the intellect with an aptitude to search 
and find out truth peculiar to the inspiring 
sentiment. It is possible for a sentiment to 
exist in such strength as to act upon the intel- 
lect. It does not see or think, but it stimu- 
lates the intellect to see and think. This may 
be illustrated by analogies entirely within 
your cognizance. Let the eye, for instance, 
be considered. It has the power to see things. 
It does not see all thiugs. People think that 


the senses have a great advantage over the 
other faculties, and that we are inore apt to 
be correct in the use of the senses than in the 
use of the reasoning faculties. Nothing could 
de more erratic than that. Eyes have they, 
but they see not,“ might be put for almost 
all the human family; for it is scarcely one 
time in a hundred when a man looks at a 
thing that he sees it as it is—I mean the whole 
thing. There are few things that have not 
elements which we almost never recognize. 
And what we see is determined very much 
by some feeling in us that excites us to see. 
Thus, if one has a strong feeling of color, 
when he goes forth he will see colors. If a 
man is deficient in his feeling of color, when 
he goes where colors are, it never will strike 
him that he sees colors. One man will see 
things in proportions. Another man will see 
the same things, but never in proportions. One 
man looks at things with a sense of number. 
He sees them in groups of fives, or tens, or 
great multitudes, As they appear to him, 
they bear relations of number to each other. 
Another man looks at the same things, and 
never has the sense of number. Ina other 
words, ifa man has tbe feeling of color, that 
will wake up the intellect to see colors; if a 
man has the feeling of proportion, that will 
wake up the intellect to see proportions ; and 
if a man has a sense of numbers, that will 
wake up the intellect to see things in their rela- 
tions of number. What the disposition in you 
is will have much to do in determining what 
you see. If a man set to investigate charges 
against a military officer is prejudiced, and 
does not want to see things discreditable to 
him, he will not see them. And if he wants 
to see things in his favor, he will see them. 
Men see what they want to, and do not see 
what they do not want to. One man sees in 
nature merchandise; the poet comes after him, 
and does not see a sixpence worth in the whole 
of creation ; but he sees wondrous cycles and 
circles of beauty. He sees meaning in beanty 
that the mere merchant eye never sees. One 
man walks in the woods; and what does he 
see? My heavens !”” he says, what knees 
for a ship! If I only bad them in the Brook- 
lyn Navy-Yard, I would not ask for more 
money than they would bring.” He says, 
“ Whew ! what magnificent planks that tree 
would make!” And what does another man 
that walks behind him see? He uncovers his 
head, and says, God abides here.“ And, be- 
holding a noble and venerable tree, he says, 
„Oh; what majesty and glory! Five hundred 
years sit enthroned in the top of that monarch 
of the forest. And he feels himself all a- 
tremble. He sees in the trees, not timber, and 
planks, and ship’s knees, and what they will 
bring, but their higher relations. What a man 
sees, therefore, depends, not upon what is in 
the eye, but upon what is back of the eye— 
the feeling that he carries with him. 
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The same thing is true of sound ; for though 
it is not optional with us whether we hear or 
not, yet of the teu thousand sounds that go 
into the category of noises, one ear will hear 
one, and another ear another. One will hear 
in the rattle of wheels some single combina- 
tion, of which he will say, That drawn out 
as a theme, would make a wondrous sym- 
phony.” Another will hear in that same rat- 
tle of wheels only harsh and disagreeable 
sounds. One hears music in the din and com- 
motion of life. Another hears in the same 
things only inharmony and discord. One in 
the wailing cry of the suffering child, and in 
the trembling voice of some poor man that 
asks for help, hears sounds which wake up 
genial feelings of benevolence. Another hears 
in them only unwelcome sounds which lead to 
selfness in him. And what your feelings are 
determines in a great measure what you hear. 

And as it is with the senses, precisely so it 
is with the emotions. If you go out into life 
your understanding will see, your understand- 
ing will recognize, your understanding will 
think, all the things that it is inspired to think 
and recognize, and seo by the feeling acting 
behind it. For example, if | might so say, 
when benevolence rises up and takes posses- 
sion of the intellect, it magnetizes it. You 
know how a magnet acts. Take a piece of 
steel in the horse-shoe form, and magnetize it, 
and draw it through a plate of crystal sand, 
and nothing clings to it. Draw it through lead 
—nothing ; through silver—-nothing; through 
gold—nothing ; but draw it through particles 
of iron, and they all run and oatch hold of it. 
The magnet has power to attract iron. It rece 
ognizes it. 

Let benevolence magnetize the intellect, and 
you may draw the intellect throngh truths of 
conscience, and it will not feel them ; you may 
draw it through sentiments of taste, and it 
will not feel them; but if you draw it through 
love and kindness, it catches them. Then it 
becomes potent to recognize the truths and 
feels the effects of benevolence. 

Let that same intellect be man magnetized 
by veneration. Now, when it goes up and 
down through the courses and experiences of 
life, it will hold on to all things that relate 
to the truths of veneration, and reject all other 
things. ý 

The same is true of hope, and the same is 
true of fear. Magnetize the intellect with 
hope, and all the world stands bathed with 
God’s smiles, and no infernal spirit in the sir, 
and no colleagued spirit of evil on the earth, 
and no kindred spirit in the other world, can 
take away the assurance that hope inspires. 
But turn off hope, and let on fear, and the 
same heavens that but a moment ago were 
bright with sunshine, are dark with clouds. 
The very wind moans and sighs. Ail the 
world above and below is full of tokens and 
omens of fear. And the intellect sees things. 
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And you oan not disenchant a man whose in- 
tellect ia magnetized by fear. He thinks that 
the state of things in himself is the state of 
things outside of himself. And when a friend 
says to him, The reason of your apprehen- 
sions is in you, and not in the actual state of 
things outside of you, he can not be made to 
feel that it is so. 

Now, as it is with benevolence, and venera- 
ration, and hope, and fear, and all the affec- 
tions, so it is with conscience. When the 
sentiment of conscience is strong, and it mag - 
netizes the intellect, the intellect perceives 
things in the light of the truths of right and 
wrong. It is made sensitive fto all moral 
truths—that is, truths of equity. justice, righte- 
ousness, purity. In that way enly does the 
conscience ever determine what is right and 
wrong. The intellect sleeps, and conscienee 
says, Awake! arise! go forth and report to 
me the signs of the times. The intellect goes 
forth, and comer back and says, Righteous- 
ness is abroad,” and conscience rejoices; or, 
“ The wrong rules,“ and conscience bemoans 
itself. The conscience stands back waiting 
for the understanding to report before it gives 
any response. 

But, thus far, I have spoken as if the intel- 
lect had to find out truth fresh for each man. 
In other words, I have spoken abstractly of 
the relations which the conscience and the in- 
tellect sustain to each other. But in point of 
fact the truths of human life are discovered, 
arranged, and organized, before we are born— 
though some men think otherwise. We come 
into society to find an elaborate organization; 
and in each sphere—in that of the individual, 
in the family, in neighborhoods, in each kind 
of business, in all professions, in civil matters, 
in etiquette, in art and literature, in military 
matters, in the whole round of human activi- 
ties, in every department in which men move 
there is a record of the findings out of 
past generations; and all things are divided 
by a line into good or bad, right or wrong, just 
or unjust, equitable or unequitable. 

And now, siuce nothing is left, in respect to 
the greatest number of these things, for the 
mind, but simply to perceive, what does the 
conscience do? I reply that it merely supplies 
the moral feeling of pleasure or pain, com- 
placency or displeasure, in view of conduct in 
relation to these ascertained things. It is the 
source of moral influence. It is a blind feel- 
ing. It acts upon the intellect blindly; and 
whenever it is illuminated, whenever it sees, 
it is because the intellect sees for it. 

Now, this is very important, though it may 
seem to you merely a chapter in mental philo- 
sophy. I tell you that every chapter of mental 
philosophy hasan abounding chapter of human 
conduct following close upon it. A right un- 
derstanding of the operstions of the mind is 
indispensable to anything like a regulated and 

. orderly Christian life. 
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What, then, are some of the results to which 
we come? 

1. Conscience is a moral sentiment, and is 
subject to just the same laws as all other feel- 
ings of the mind, having no special privileges, 
and no peculiar constitation. It is natural, 
just as any other sentiment is natural. It is 
not set up and caparisone i, having more rights 
than the other faculties, as a king is supposed 
to have more rights than hia subjects. It 
stands in its own place, having the function, 
when principles of right are presented by the 
understanding, of adding a feeling of pleasure 
or pain. 

2. Conscience depends for illumination upon 
the understanding. 

3. What is called moral sense, as familiarly 
used, means, or rhould mean, that complex 
state in which conscience and understanding 
are acting in concert. The operation which 
goes to make moral judgment is moral sense, 
It is not the action of any single faculty, but 
the combined action of the intellect and the 
moral feeling of conscience. 

With the explanation thus far, we proceed 
to bring the light to bear upon many import- 
ant questions. 

1, What is an enlightened conscience? It 
is a conscience whose habit it is to seek clear 
decisions of the underatanding concerning right 
and wrong, and whose habit it is to yield to 
those decisions. It is the conscience of a man 
who seeks to know first, and who then lets his 
conscience follow the knowing. Now, it is 
impossible for a man to have an intelligent 
conscience in the first instance. Just as every 
child must, from the nature of its being, obey 
blindly in the beginning, and intelligently as 
it grows older, so in the beginning the con- 
science must act blindly, till it has an oppor- 
tunity to gain intelligence. Father and mother 
often, when the child says Why?” say to 
him, Because I tell you.“ Well, that is no 
real just reason, except so far as this: that a 
child is not able to understand the grounds on 
which the parent acts. The parent is there- 
fore presumed to have a right to enforce obe- 
dience before the time comes when the child 
can understand the reasons of that obedience. 
This may be carried too far. I think it often 
is. Many parents, after the child has arrived 
at years of discretion, insist that he shall obey 
because they say so. In all such cases the 
parents are wrong, are unreasonable. For 
obedience should be intelligent at the earliest 
period possible; and only before that should 
blind obedience be insisted upon. 

The same rule holds good in regard to ten 
thousand things. There are many things that 
men must do, the reason for which they can 
not tell because they can not study the scale 
of the world, and do not understand al! the 
subtle relations of events. There are many 
things with reference to which a man must 
have an implicit conscience that follows pre- 
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cedent and direction. Obedience, under such 
circumstances, is a blind obedience. An in- 
telligent conscience is one where a man has 
a distinct perception of the grounds and rea- 
sons of conduct, and to that adds the sentiment 
of right and wrong, and then acts under the 
joint centrol of this sentiment and that per- 
ception. 

Such is an intelligent conscience. How 
many intelligent consciences are there? About 
one in a million. You think I exaggerate. 
Well, one in five million! How many men 
are there that take the trouble to investigate 
the grounds and reasons of eonduet, and trace 
them out in their relations, so as to see and 
know, es far as it can be known in this mortal 
condition, what is right or wrong, and, both 
in feeling and conduct, follow what they see 
to be right, and avoid that which they see to 
be wrong? I said one in five million. And 
the question becomes complicated when I ask 
you how many of those that have an intelli- 
gent conscience, have an intelligent conscience 
all the way through their life, in all things ? 

Well, just as a physiologist may take up 
common objects of food, and analyze them, 
and set them down, and say, “I know exactly 
the constituent elements of corn, and wheat 
and rye, but I have not yet gone into buck- 
wheat and barley: I have not had time to 
analyze these yet, and I do not know any- 
thing about them,“ so, even men that have 
intelligent consciences, have intelligent con- 
sciences only in respect to a small number of 
things. There are certain things that they 
have investigated and looked through, and in 
regard to them they have an intelligent con- 
science ; but in regard to a multitude of other 
things they have an hereditary conscience, an 
imitative conscience, or no conscience at all, 
as the case may be. The connection between 
conduct and intelligence respecting right and 
wrong, as the guide, the pioneer, the illumi- 
nator, is very rare. At any rate, it is eireum- 
scribed, even in cases where it is pre-eminent. 

2. What, then, is a darkened conscience? 
for that is a familiar expression, much used. 
A darkened conscience is one in which the 
feeling of conscience itself may be strong, bat 
in which it has no great help from the under- 
standing. There are very many persons that 
have strong moral impulses, but that have not 
intelligence enough to give a sense of firmness, 
a sense of settledness, a sense of the safety of 
reetitude, because their conseience is dark- 
ened. They have a great deal of sentiment in 
right directions, but very little of the intelli- 
gence which ought to accompany that senti- 
ment. And many feel a tumultuous heaving, 
a constant uneasiness, in themselves, every 
day, lest they shall go wrong. Men there are 
who every day do their duty, and who are not 
conscious of having done it wrongfully; but 
who still have a feeling that perhaps they 
have. They do not know but they have, 
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and they fear that they have, though they 
have put forth ton times aa much endeavor to 
do right as you or I. 

A distinguished man in this country said, 
that he believed his life had been shorn of 
more than half of ita usefulness because he 
was so hesitant lest he should do wrong that 
he often failed to do right. His conscience 
was perpetually suggesting the danger of 
going wrong. It war a darkened conscience. 
It had not enough light. And I think that 
such men are like an old judge that is half 
blind, in a darkened room, with his law books 
about him, and without any assistance, trying 
to study out what the laws are. He means 
well, but he can not see. He is very assid u- 
ous, but he can not get at exactly the mean- 
ing of the law. 

That is one kind of darkened conscience— 
the best kind. There is another kind. That 
is where a man is not honest with himself, and 
where, having a conscience, he suffers his 
passions to cloud it, and come between it and 
intelligence. Such a man is like a trickster 
in the law, that has the right books, and 
spends a great deal of time over them, but has 
an exceedingly small window, and allows it 
to get covered with dirt, and cobwebbed all 
over at that. That spider of the man’s pas- 
sions—how it has run up and down and spun 
all sorts of webs, and obscured what little 
light there was in the beginning! Under 
such circumstances, no matter how good a 
man’s eyes are, he can not see. 

The conscience, then, is darkened in two ways 
—either for want of light, or for want of eyes. 
One may have a darkened conscience from not 
having intelligence enough, and another may 
have a darkened conscience from allowing his 
passions to rise up and obscure the intelligence 
that he has. In the one instance, the man’s 
usefulness is impaired by doubt and fear; and 
in the other, the man is misled. But of that 
more by-and-by. 

3. What is a perverted conscience? Well, a 
perverted conscience is one in which the moral 
laws of a man’s activity have been so wrenched 
and biased that they no longer report what is 
just and accurate. A man’s conscience may 
be perverted in a great many ways. A man’s 
understanding may be obscured so that it re- 
ports wrong things. Or, a man’s understand- 
ing being clear, there may be some trouble 
that shall prevent the faithful transmission of 
the things which it reports to the conscience. 

For instanee, in sending a message by tele- 
graph, it is necessary, first, that the message 
sheuld be clearly made out by the operator 
who sends it. Next, it is necessary that there 
should be an open communication between the 
battery from which the message is transmitted 
and the receiving battery. In the third place, 
it is necessary that tLere should be an honest 
man to catch the reported signals, and write 
them, and deliver them. A failure in either 
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of these respects is a fatal interruption. If 
the thing presented to the conscience is not 
according to truth, if the method of transmis- 
sion is not perfect, or if the method of receiv- 
ing and rendering is not right, the man will 
have a perverted conscience, and will not see 
things correctly. Or the understanding may 
see things right, and attempt to transmit 
them correctly, in consequence of being obliged 
to send them by circuits. It is difficult, you 
know, to send a message direct three thousand 
miles. And when a message is sent from 
New Orleans to New York, it is sent, perhaps, 
first to Louisville, from Louisville to Buffalo, 
and from Buffalo to New York. A man can 
not send a message through from the under- 
standing to conscience, so he telegraphs it to 
vanity. Vanity writes it out, and fixes it a 
little, and sends it to pride. Pride writes it 
out, and fixes it a little more, and sends it to 
avarice. Avarice writes it out, and fixes it a 
little more, and sends what is left to con- 
science. And so when the message gets to 
conscience, it is a pretty bad message, under 
those circumstances. There are a great many 
men whose messages from the understanding 
to conscience would be better if they had a 
better operator; and there are a great many 
men that have a pretty good operator whose 
messages from their understanding to con- 
science would be better if there was a shorter 
line of transmission, without any intermediate 
stations, so much leaks off in the transit. And 
when the conscience is perverted, no matter 
from what cause or by what method, then 
comes to pass that which was said by our 
Master, If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye 
be evil, thy whole body shall be full of dark- 
ness. If therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness!“ But 
this view rather belongs to the evening, when 
I shall resume this subject. 

4. What is a good conscienee? The Serip- 
tures speak of a good conscience. It is an 
intelligent, an instructed conscience, which 
men are in the habit of obeying. It is a con- 
science well informed, with which men are in 
the habit of living in intimacy. There is a 
great difference with men in regard to how 
much they live with their conscience. Some 
men, when they are under conviotion, see all 
things in the light of right and wrong. Some 
men, when they go to a funeral, and hear the 
minister say, The end of all life is here: 
take warning, ye living: behold what shadows 
ye are, and what shadows ye pursue,” are 
profoundly impressed. A man goes to the 
funeral of one who has been associated with 
him in Wall Street, and cheated with him; 
and after hearing these things, he goes home, 
saying, It is better to be thinking of such 
matters—my turn may come next.“ And he 
makes a blundering attempt to think of right 
and wrong: but before he gets to New York 
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the next morning his seriousness is all gone, 
and with it is gone all idea of right or wrong, 
till the next funeral, or tili the next Sunday— 
if he manages to keep awake in church! 
Some men have nothing to do with conscience 
except when they are in misfortune; when the 
world seems to bo slipping out from under 
them; when troubles come upon them like an 
armed host. I have seen men, under such 
circumstances, become very conscientious, and 
begin to feel the want of the moral element. 
Now a good conscience is one that a man lives 
with ; that he carries with him to his slumber ; 
that he wakes up with in the morning; and 
that keeps him constantly alive to what is 
equitable and just and right; not merely what 
will make men praise him; not merely what 
is his intercst ; not merely his power and in- 
fluence; not merely what relates to that 
My or I; but what is right and just and 
equitable. Many men go with such a con- 
science all day long. That is a good con- 
science which has a good understanding to 
lead it, and the habit of measaring all parts 
of life continually by considerations of recti- 
tude and duty; and those that have it are 
good men. 

5. What ia a weak conscience? It is gen- 
erally the conscience that a weak man carries. 
There are a variety of things that may make 
a weak conscience. Where a man has a con- 
science that he does not dare to use, it may be 
considered that that conscience is weak, as a 
child is weak that is permitted to grow up 
from infancy to manhood in a dark room with- 
out learning anything. When a man's con- 
science is under the influence of one of the 
feelings more than another, so that it is 
warped, it is a weak conscience. For in- 
stanee, the devotee’s conscience, that is under 
the influence of fear and veneration, so that 
the mind is filled with specters, is a weak 
conscience, Where a man’s conscience is 
misled by feeble judgments, by feeble percep- 
tions of the understanding, it is a weak con- 
science. Where a man has a conscience that 
is very susceptible to little things, and not at 
all able to take in large things, it is a weak 
conscience. Some men are conscientious 
about trifles, and not at all conscientious about 
important matters; and some are conscientious 
about important matters, and not at all con- 
scientious about trifles; and in either case 
their consciences may be called weak con- 
sciences. 

6. What is a scared conscience? It is a 
dead one. That is to say, it is exactly what 
your eye is when it is put out without losing 
its shape. It is exactly what your tongue is 
when it is paralyzed. It is exactly what one 
half of the body is efter it has received a par- 
alytic shock, so that it does not feel. Any 
man that has a eonscience that ceases to report 
in matters of right and wrong, that ceases to 
trouble him, soliciting him toward good, or 
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withdrawing him from evil, has a seared 
conscience. So much for these definitions. 

It is not enough that you should have a 
definite line of convictions as to right and 
wrong. You must have not only a conscience, 
but a right conscience. It is not enough to 
think that you are doing right: you must know 
that you are. A man may have a conscience 
and be a Brahmin, and not a Christian, or 
even a religious man at all. A man may 
have conscience strong in him, and be a per- 
secutor as Paul and Torquemada were. Their 
consciences were wrong, and they were guilty. 
It is not enough, I repeat, that you should 
have a conscience: your conscience must be 
in consonance with the law of God. lt must 
be a conscience in commerce with all parts of 
the mind, and having an influence over all 
the other feelings. For conscience is set in 
the middle of the mind, to determine what is 
right and wrong. Every feeling does not have 
a conscience. There is not a faith-conscience ; 
there is not a benevolent-conscience; there 
is not a veneration-conscience; there is 
not a hope-consoience ; there is not a fear-con- 
science. The conscience of a man that is a 
true Christian, instrueted of God's Spirit, and 
made intelligent by such instruction, is one 
that is universal, and has respect to every part 
of his mind. It is one that is right, and not 
one that he merely thinks is right. Your con- 
scicnce must be conformed to the laws of con- 
science as they are, and not merely as you 
think they are. In other words, you are re- 
sponsible for knowing what is true, and then 
you are responsible for performing the truth. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDBRED—WNo. 16. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

No quality of the mental constitution is 
more important than Conscientiousness ; none 
is more talked about, and none less understood. 
Certainly the metaphysioians of the last three 
hundred years have not settled the question 
as to its nature and uses; and we may confi- 
dentially remark that Phrenology at a single 
bound has dissipated the doubt and darkness 
which hitherto had enshrouded the subject ; 
and if it had conferred no other benefit on the 
human race, its discoverer would deserve 
honorable mention and perpetual remembrance 
by every thinker and every lover of his race. 

The location of this organ is on each side of 
the organ of Firmness, which organ ia situated 
in the middle of the back part of the top-head. 
If a line be drawn from the opening of tbe 
ears to the top of the head, it will rest on the 
front part of Firmness ; the organ of Conscien- 
tiousness being situated outward from Firm- 
ness on each side, it gives, when large, eleva- 
tion and expansiveness to that part of the head. 

When this facully is powerful, the individ- 
ual is dispoeed to regulate his conduct by the 
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nicest sentiments of justice. In his mauner 
there is earnestness, integrity, and truth, which 
inspirea ns with confidence and the conviction 
of his sincerity. 

It is interesting to observe the conflicting 
opinions which have been entertained on the 
subject of moral consciousness by various 
writers. Some seem to have a clear peroep- 
tion of the truth ; some regard the moral fae- 
ulty as being the action of Approbativeness, 
Cautiousness, or the elements of self-interest. 
Hopazs, for example, taught that we approve 
virtuous actions, or the actions beneficial to 
society, from self-love ; because we know that 
whatever promotes the interest of society has, 
on that very account, an indirect tendency to 
promote our own.” 

He further taught that the laws which the 
civil magistrate enjoins are the ultimate 
standards of morality.” It is easy to see that 
with this writer reasoning and considera- 
tions of self-interest took the place of Conscien- 
tiousness. 

Max DrvILLx maintained as his theory 
that, by nature, man is utterly selfish; that 
“ among other desires which he liked to have 
gratified, he received a strong appetite for 
praise ; that the founders of society, availing 
themselves of this propensity, instituted the 
custom of dealing out a certain measure of ap- 
plause for each sacrifice made by selfishness 
to the publio good, and called the sacrifiee 
virtue.” This idea, of course, arose from a 
man in whom Approbativeness was the prevail- 
ing characteristic, and in whom also the faculty 
of Conscientiousness was naturally weak. 

Mr. Home wrote an elaborate treatise to 
prove that utility is the constituent or mea- 
aure of virtue.“ According to this system, 
virtue is the mere search of pleasure or per- 
sonal gratification; it gives up one pleasure, 
but it gives it up for a greater; it sacrifices a 
present enjoyment, but it sacrifices it only to 
obtain some enjoyment, which in intensity or 
duration is fairly worth the sacrifice. Hence, 
in every instance in which an individual seems 
to pursue the good of others as good, he seeks 
hia own personal gratification, and nothing else. 

Doctor Pater, the most popular of all au- 
thors on Moral Philosophy, does not admit a 
natural sentiment of justice in the human 
mind as a foundation of virtue, but adheres to 
the selfish system under a modifled form. He 
makes virtue to consist in “the doing of good 
to mankind in obedience to the will of God, 
and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” 
According to this doctrine, `“ tbe will of God 
is our rule, but private happiness our motive.” 
It is only selfishness in another form. 

Doctor Anam Surrß in his theory of the 
moral sentiments labora to show that the 
standard of moral approbation is synpathy on 
the part of the impartial spectator with the ac- 
tion and object of the party whose conduct is 
judged of.” 
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Doctor CLARK, Doctor Hurcursox, Doo- 
tor Rerp, Lord Kames, and Mr. Srrwanr rec- 
ognize the exisience of a moral faculty which 
produces the sentiment of right and wrong 
independent of other considerations. 

These conflicting theories will convey to the 
reader some idea of the great value of Phre- 
nology if it can fix on a firm basis this single 
point in the philosophy of the mind. Aecord- 
ing to phrenologieal teaching, there exists a 
power or faculty distinct from all others, the 
object of which is to produce a sentiment of 
justice, a feeling of duty and obligation inde- 
pendent of selfishness, fear of punishment, or 
hope of reward. Those persons who have the 
organ large, experience powerfully the senti- 
ment of justice; while those in whom it is 
small are litile alive to the emotion. It is as 
easy to observe the difference existing between 
persons in regard to this development and the 
corresponding manifestation as it is to demon- 
strate any palpable conelusion of phyzical 
science, 

It is the office of Conscientiousness to pro- 
duce the feeling of obligation or ineumbeney. 
Justice is the result of this sentiment, acting 
in combination with the intellectual powers. 
In moral investigations this faculty is highly 
essential to produce a truly philosophical 
mind; lifting the individual above prejudiee 
and interest, it leads him to desire truth, gives 
him a readiness of recognizing it, and a per- 
fect reliance upon its invincible supremacy. 
One in whom this faculty is deficient, inclines 
to view propositions as mere opinions, esti- 
mates them as they are fashionable or ob- 
noxious, profitable or unprofitable, and eares 
but little for the real basis on which they 
rest. To those in whom the organ is small, 
no quality of the mind is more incomprehen- 
sible than this. They oan understand con- 
duot which proceeds from ambition, revenge, 
or self-interest, or any other inferior feeling; 
but that high moral integrity which suffers 
reproach and even death itself from the disin- 
terested love of truth seems to them inexpli- 
cable. Men who are more highly endowed 
with this love of truth than others become the 
martyrs of the ages in which they live. They 
are regarded as insane, essentially mad, or 
fanatical. Madam De Stael narrated of Bona- 
parte that he never was eo completely bafiled 
in his estimate of character as when he met with 
opposition from a person actuated by the pure 
principle of integrity alone; he did not com- 
prehend the motives of such a man, and could 
not imagine how he might be managed. 

As we have said, this sentiment must act 
in conjunction with intelleot. While it pro- 
duces in the character a desire for the right, a 
love for justice and duty, a willingness to 
labor and suffer for the right, it is not a sure 
guide as to what is right. Man hes to be 
educated ; parents are bound to instruct their 
children as to what is right between man and 
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man; and when this instruction is received, 
those who have Conscientiousness feel bound 
to obey ; those in whom it is weak obey ac- 
cording as interest or convenience may dictate. 
Every emotion requires intellect to guide and 
regulate it. Anger springs into spontaneous 
activity; reason, prudence, and policy pave 
the way for its progress, or barricade it. Pa- 
rental love is awakened; the reason must 
teach the mother how to exercise her love for 
the best good of the child. Sometimes paren- 
tal love must be crossed for the moment, 
while we deny to childhood that which paren- 
tal love would blindly concede. Amativeness 
is an emotion which needs intellect to guide 
and regulate it, to instruct it in the direction 
and in the manner it may properly be exer- 
eised; and Conscientiousness, though it seems 
to be the supremest sentiment of the whole 
mental nature, needs light as a basis for its 
action as much as any other emotion. 

In the training of children, it is of the first 
importance to impress them with clear and 
distinct notions of duty. A thousand oppor- 
tunities are offered in the nursery to instruct 
the child in the exercise of this sentiment 
respecting his intercourse with his fellows ; 
and if there is any one injunction of more im- 
portance than any other connected with the 
whole subject of domestic education, it is this: 
that the child shall receive the impression 
from his earliest years, that he may expect 
unswerving integrity and justice from his 
parents; that he may rely upon their word, 
their trathfulness—that they will not deceive 
him; and that if he be promised a penalty for 
wrong-doing, he is just as sure of receiv- 
ing that penalty as that he lives; or if any 
excuse or extenuation be given, the child 
should be made to see the justice on which he 
is forgiven—the reasous why he isexempt from 
punishment. The little girl who, when her 
mother’s word was doubted, opened her radi- 
ant eyes aod said, My mother never tells a 
lie, expressed precisely what every child 
shoald have reason to feel and believe in re- 
spect to the parent. We do not believe in 
telling children everything, of having no con- 
cealments ; but what is told to the child should 
be the truth. If he may not know a fact, it 
does no harm to let him understand that you 
conceal it intentionally for good reasons. 
There is no duty which the mother can per- 
form with such hope of reward or neglect 
with such prospect of moral disaster as the 
personal training of her children. Those who 
leave the young in the hands of selfish and 
ignorant servants who, to further their own 
convenience, will frame any story to allay the 
curiosity of the child, and mislead it, or 
frighten it into obedience, or deceive it into 
compliance, do more to deprave the morals of 
the risiag generation than all the Sunday 
schools and pulpits of the land can ever eradi- 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


To lead to Virtue's queendom, where she reigns, 
Dispos ng crowns to a!l her subjects dear: 
Toateoegte with the mind of him that lives, 
Aud blot the thought of human nothingness ; 
To purify the rays of e hic light; 

To mould the crutch of vice with sacred care, 
To normul acis of vital dignity; 

To grasp the hand of Christianity, 

And rove with sister-love the walks of Lifo— 
Such is thy mission, O Phrenology ! 


However framed the life: 
A ſavor'd prince, with pamper'd qualities, 
Unatain’d with vice and life's uneven way; 
Unus'd to break the boundaries of joy, 
Confined to all the happiness of earth, 
A consclousneas of worth upheld by rank; 
While young in years, a monarch by bis will; 
Instſil'd with suasive hopes, that animate 
His inner thoughts to purposes sublime ; 
Inspired by nalure men and books to rouse, 
An‘ kindle to a blaze his latent fire; 
Surrounded by the votatles of Fame, 
He foins ber number, 240-8 with ber blast, 
Till all the world, with voiee unanimous, 
Proclaim bim great—he is a noble man. 
A laborer's sop, with fctter’d bopes, and Joys 
As bounded as his native element, 
Persaing life with inaate bumbieness, 
Intrading not beyond his narrew epbere ; 
Bubordinate by birth and rank, unknowa 
To acience, literature. and art, bis works 
And powers obscure among the multitade ; 
Unhonor’d by the vail of poverty, 
Yet bonor'd hy the shield of purity ; 
‘Wish purpos'd will he hastens Nature's plan, 
Expanding, consecrating all bie powers, 
And lives a vasea! life, subservient 
To God and man; while onward with the tide 
Of good his onder-carrent flowa, to meet 
The boundless maln he te a noble man. 
Where’er the soul obtains a tenancy, 
There is the essence of undying power 
An entity of complicated parte, 
Each part empower'd for immortality ; 
And blest is be, antaloted with the groes 
Excreacences mortslity creates, 
Who plucks terrestrial weeds with diligence, 
And with a gardenoer’s skilful hand ourtures 
Each tiey flower ln many a ragged petb, 
Till ready for toe Master's hand, who crowns 
Their earthly splendor with celestial bloom. 
The nearest pathway to primeval life 
Leads to the erown of true nonility— 
Such ts thy teaching, O Phrenology ! 


Eradicating selfish views of man, 
Appreciating inborn tendencies, 
Surmounting all the barriera of life, 
Implan'ing in the breast vitality 
To aid Progression in her giorions march ; 
Adorning man with earthly heavenliness, 
Coosigning him to heavenly boliness; 
Decaying life's despair, raising life's hope, 
Interpreting the real of Nature to 
Her God; restoring buried heirlooms of 
Creation’s morn and Eden's purity— 
Buch is thy power, O Parenology! 
Portesa, Exorann. 


— ——ů 


Dox'r Eat too Mecg.— The celebrated Aber- 
nethy once remarked to a friend: “I tell you 
honestly what I thluk is the whole cause of the 
complicated maladies of the buman frame; it 18 
their gormandizing, and stuffing, and stimulating 
the digestive organs to excess; thereby creating 
irritation. The state of our minds is another 
cause—the fidgeting and discontenting themselves 
about what can not be belped—passſons of all 
kinds ; malignant passions. and worldly cares 
pressing on the mind, disturb the central action, 
and do a great deal of harm. 


W. J. M. 
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HORACE GREELEY. 


We have few busts in our collection of men 
who have made a more deep and widespread 
impression upon their cotemporaries than 
Horace Greevey, the Editor-in-chief of the 
New York Tribune. We give herewith an 
engraving from a cast of his head which we 
have in our collection. This gives a more 
correct idea of the shape of his head and face 
than perhaps anything that has been engraved 
of him on wood; and it hes this advantage of 
all other pietures, that it is nearly a profile 
view, showing his great length of head from 
the ear forward and the height from the open- 
ing of the ear to the crown. The following 
analysis of his character was published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in 1847, since which 
time both he and his paper have become much 
more widely known and influential : 

Early advantage can never create great- 
ness. On the contrary, true greatness often 
creates advantages. Horace Greeley entered 
upon his far-famed and successful career with 
no other advantages than are proffered by our 
institutions to every young man in our coun- 
try, but, genius-like, created his own advan- 
tages and molded circumstances to his lik- 
ing. Those physiological and phrenological 
conditions which have elevated him from ob- 
security to his present commanding position 
are fraught with more than ordinary interest 
to the lovers of physico-mental science. What, 
then, are they ? 

His head measures twenty-three and a half 
inches around [ndividuality and Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and is, withal, uncommonly high, so 
that its mass of brain is really very great. 
Few heads measure so much, and few are so 
high—two conditions which, collectively, in- 
dicate a brain of almost the largest size. 

Next, his body and brain are uncommonly 
active. This is ahundantly evinced by his 
light, fine hair, thin skin, light complexion, 
and general delicacy of structure. He is 
almost a solitary case of distinction without 
a powerful constitution. Not that his organi- 
zation is weak, yet that it is feeble compared 
with his head. But for the fact that he takes 
first-rate care of his health, his powerful brain 
would soon prostrate his body; but as it is, 
he furnishes a good practical example of the 
amount of mental power which even those 
without a powerful apparatus can put forth, 
provided they will only pay due regard to the 
laws of life and health. 

His cotemporary opponents have often run 
him on account of his brown bread and cold- 
water regimen, but they are his sslvation. 
His heart, lungs, stomach, and muscles are 
all small in comparison with his head, but his 
nervous system is truly admirable. His or- 
ganization is exceedingly active, and works 
with great ease and efficacy; that is, ac- 
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complishes much with a comparatively small 
expenditure of vitality. 

Not only is Mr. Greeley’s brain large, but it 
is also in the right place. It is not wide, 
round, or conical, but it is narrow, long, and 
high. His developments indicate anything 
but selfishness or animalilty. On the contrary, 
they show him to be philanthropic, lofty in his 
aims, elevated, noble-minded, and governed 
by the higher faculties and intellect. 

This phrenological condition is rendered 
apparent by the accompanying profile of his 
head. The distance from the ear up will be 
seen to be uncommonly great. Its length on 
the top is also remarkable. It is also fully 
developed at the crown. But what is most 
remarkable, is its regular curve, as well as 
amplitude, seen from the root of the nose clear 
over the head. In other words, it describes an 
almost complete semicircle. The height and 
length of his head, and its length on top, or 
the great mass of the brain, appropriated 
to the moral elements, appear to good advan- 
tage in this side engraving of it. The reader 
will please note its length from the ear for- 
ward to the intellect, the massiveness of the 
whole top-head, and the projection or making 
up of the head at the crown, that is, the am- 
plitude of the aspiring group. 

His controlling organs are Benevolence, 
Adhesiveness, Firmness, and Conscientious- 
ness. These organs are seldom found larger, 
and account for that high moral, reformatory, 
and progressive turn which he gives to even 
his politics—one of the last subjects to which 
men are accustomed to attach reformatory 
doctrines and measures. This would also pre- 
dispose him to advocate the right, hoth on its 
own account, and because it furthers the cause 
of humanity which Benevolence loves, and 
labors to secure. The possessor of such or- 
gans could not be other than reforinatory, and 
a sincere and devoted lover of his race. And 
this predisposition is further strengthened by 
his possessing only moderate Veneration ; 80 
that he would not cling to the antiquated, but, 
forgetting the past, would embrace whatever 
new things promised to meliorate suffering 
humanity or advance mankind. Such power- 
ful Conscientiousness as his would likewise 
search out the right of things, and be governed 
by it; and such predominant Firmness would 
plant itself on the ground of right and hu- 
manity, and abide there without the least 
shadow of turning. His great Firmness also 
confirms the remark often made in our Joux - 
NAL, that all distinguished men possess this 
faculty very powerfully developed. 

Hie having uncommonly large Adhesiveness 
for a man, also coincides with his having so 
very large a number of devoted personal 
friends. The aid given by this faculty to 
public men has often been remarked in our 
JournaL, and greatly adds to the many illus- 
trations of this principle. Probably no instru- 


mentality of distinction is equally potent. It 
makes friends, and these bring influence. 

Amativeness aud Philoprogenitiveness are 
fully developed. The latter, combining with 
his intellect, interests him in the cause of 
education; and the former, in combination 
with his high moral organs, accounts for his 
taking so strong grounds in behalf of woman's 
rights. 

Approbativeness is prominently developed. 
This gives ambition, and in concert with his 
large intellectual and moral organs, 4 desire 
to become distinguished in the intellectual and 
moral world, Love of reputation for morals, 
truthfulness, and integrity is a leading char- 
acteristic, and accordingly his private charac- 
ter is unsullied. 

Self-Esteem is fair, yet rather deficient 
than excessive—just sbout enough to prevent 
trifling, but not enough to create self-suffi- 
ciency. Its lower portion, which gives power 
of will, love of liberty, and the true republi- 
can feeling, is large. It is also supported by 
ample Combativeness and Firmness, so that 
nothing can crush him; but, the more he is 
driven, the more he won't go.“ 

Resistance is great, so is moral courage 
Combativeness governed by Conscientiousness 
and supported by Firmness—yet Destructive- 
ness, or the pain-causing element, is weak in 
combination with predominant Benevolence. 
Hence his anti-capital-punishment sentiments. 
This organization renders its possessor harsh 
and severe no farther than is indispensable in 
carrying his ends, but never personal or vin- 
dictive as such. 

Secretiveness is full, while Cautiousness is 
large. This organization gives a due degree 
of policy and disoretion ; yet, in combination 
with high moral organs, prevents deception 
and cunning. Such an organization might 
make out a good case, yet would never falsify. 

Continuity is weak, hence his remarkable 
versatility of genius, and that short, pithy, 
spicy variety which characterizes the Tribune. 
This organic condition, combined with an 
active temperament and strong intellectuals, 
brings its possessor right to the point, enables 
him to say much in little, and disposes him to 
pass to another point, perhaps before the pre- 
vious one is fully completed. 

Ideality is only fair, and its fore part, which 
gives taste, is very deficient. Hence his care- 
lessness of his personal appearance. But 
Sublimity is very large, which gives breadth 
and outreach to his views, especially those 
whicb, through Benevolence, seek the good of 
mankind. 

Imitation is only medium, but Mirthfulness 
is large. This, with his Combativeness, mani- 
feats itself more especially in his reviews of 
opponents. 

His intellectual lobe is uncommonly large 
and well-balanced. It has scarcely a weak 
point, but contains many very strong ones. 


Its forte consists in very large Eventuality 
and Comparison. The former remembers, the 
latter compares election returns, and that 
vast range of miscelianeous knowledge of 
which he is so complete a master. These or- 
gans, in combination with his predominant . 
Benevolence, Friendship, Conscientiousners and 
Firmness, more than all his other faculties 
combined, have raised him to his commanding 
post of influence, and lead off in his character. 
I rarely find equally large Exentuality and 
Comparison, and both friend and foe are wit- 
nesses of their great power in his character. 
These are also ably supported by uncommonly 
large Causality ; hence the clearness, cogency, 
and power of his arguments, and his copious 
flow of thought and sound sense. This organi- 
zation coincides with the fact that he rarely 
puts pen to paper without saying something, 
and something having a high moral bearing. 

Form and Size are large. These contribute 
largely to success as a practical printer, proof- 
reader, eto. Order is also large, yet, as Neat- 
ness is small, and his mental temperament 
and intellect are powerful, it would naturally 
combine with the latter, and render him 
methodical in arranging his ideas, sentences, 
and words, and enable him to flud what he 
alone nses, yet not give regard to style or 
etiquette. 

Language is good, but much less than the 
reasoning or thought-mannfacturing organs 
sufficient to farnish words enough, and just 
the words, for the pen, yet too little for extem- 
pore fluency. His ideas would therefore fiow 
much more copiously than words. 

Agreeableness is rather deficient; but Hu- 
man Nature is very large, and would be likely 
to manifest itself by enabling him to find 
ready access to the human mind, and to sway 
mankind ; that is, to touch the secret cords of 
human action, and urge those motives which 
shall produce effect. Large Comparison also 
contributes greatly to this result, as well as 
to an intuitive knowledge of human natare. 

This summary of his organic conditions 
renders it apparent that he is no ordinary man, 
but that he combines great strength of mind 
with a high order of intellectual capacity and 
moral worth. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Horace GRrxITT was born at Amherst, 
N. H., February 3d, 1811, and is the oldest 
survivor of seven children, two having died 
before his birth ; a brother and two sisters are 
still living. His father and mother, whe still 
survive, and now reside in Erie County, Pa., 
were both born a few miles eastward of Am- 
heret; the latter in Londonderry, of Scotch- 
Irish lineage (ber maiden name Woodburn) ; 
the former, in that town, or Pelham, of En- 
alish extraction; but both families had long 
been settled in that region—the Wood burns 
since 1723. All his ancestors, so far as there 
exists any remembrance, were farmers—the i 
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Greeleys generally poor ones; the Woodburns 
generally in comfortable circumstances, hav- 
ing been allotted a good track of one hundred 
and twenty acres in the first settlement of 
Londonderry, which still remains in the family, 
the property of an uncle of the subject of this 
sketch, who, when not quite three years of 
age, was laken to spend the winter thereon, in 
the family of his maternal grandfather, with 
whom he was an enrly favorite. After the 
novelty of his visit had worn off, he was sent 
to the district schon], a few rods off. rather to 


diminish the trouble of looking after him in | 
large family of grown persons than in the 


hope of his learning anything. But he had 
already been taught the alphabet, and the 
rapidity with which he passed from this to 
the first class in reading and spelling, is still 
a matter of vivid local remembrance and even 
fabulous exageration. At four years of ago 
he could read and spell creditably; at five he 
was esteemed at least equal, iu those branches, 
to any one attending school, He continued at 
his grandfather’s during most of the school 
months—usually six in each year—until six 
years old, the school in his father’s district 
being two miles from the family dwelling. 
But he evinced no such faculty for learning 
higher branches. Grammar, commenced at five, 
was not fairly comprehended until eight, nor 
mastered until some time later; in geography 
proper (the relation of places to each other) 
he was not proficient, though the historical 
and other statistica intermingled therewith 
wore easily and rapidly assimilated ; penman- 
ship utterly defied all his exertions; and it 
was only when he came, some years later, to 
take up the elemental arithmetic of the com- 
mon school, that he found himself able to 
press forward with infantile celerity. He 
could not remember the time when he had 
not the multiplication table at command, and 
all the processes of school arithmetic seemed 
but obvious applications of, or deductions from, 
this. But his school days in summer ended 
with his seventh year, and in winter with his 
fourteenth, being much interrupted at earlier 
periods by the necessities of a life of poverty 
and labor. He never enjoyed the benefits of a 
day’s teaching in any other than a rural com- 
mon school, generally of two to four months 
each winter and summer, and these very far 
inferior to the schools of the present day, even 
in the least favored sections of New York and 
New England. 

When not quite ten years of age, his father 
loat his little property in New Hampshire, and 
removed to Westhaven, Vermont, near the 
head of Lake Champlain, where he remained 
nearly six years. The first two were em- 
ployed in land-elearing upon contract with 
the aid of his two sons; the next in a saw- 
mill, while the boys worked on a small, poor 
farm; the residue, in clearing and farming 
upon shares. During these, as before, our 
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subject was favored with the loan of 
books and periodicals, by neighbors of 
ampler resources, and devoted very 
much of his sparo time to reading, 
especially in the winter evenings, 
when the labors of the long days of 
summer, which so severely tax the 
sinews of a youth of ten or twelve 
years, had been succeeded by shorter 
days and lighter tasks. 

At eleven years of age he made (at 
Whitehall, N. V.) his first attempt to 
find employment as an apprentice to 
printing, which he had previously de- 
cided to follow as a vocation, but was 
rejected on account of his youth. 
Afterward, he could with difficulty be 
spared. When fifteen, however, his 
father found himself enabled to make 
a long-meditated tour of observation 
westward, with a view to the removal 
of his family ; and now the eldest son 
was permitted to gratify the cherished 
desire of his heart, by entering (April 
18th, 1826), as an apprentice, the 
printing office of the Northern Spec- 
talor, at East Poultney, Rutland 
County, Vermont. Here he remained more 
than four years, until late in June, 1830, 
when the paper was discontinued. Mean- 
time, his father and family had removed, in 
the fall of 1826, to Wayne, Erie County, Pa., 
where he visited them in 1827 and 1829, and 
whither he repaired, on quitting Poultney, in 
1830. Working by spells on their rude wil- 
derness farm, and when opportunity offered, 
at his trade, in Jamestown and Lodi, N. V., 
and in Erie, Pa., he remained in that region 
for a little more than à year, finally quitting 
it, when work ran out, about the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1831, for New York, where he arrived 
on the 16th of that month, and has ever since 


| resided, He worked as a journeyman during 


the first year and a half of his stay, with 
some unavoidable interruptions through want 
of employment, until early in 1833, when, in 
connection with another young printer, he pur- 
chased materials, and und2rtook the printing of 
acheap daily newspaper, for a man who failed 
soon afterward. Other printing was soon pro- 
cured, less promising, but better paid. His 
first partner was suddenly taken away by 
drowning in July ; another took his place; the 
concern was moderately prosperous; and in 
the following spring (March 22d, 1834), our 
subject issued, without subscribers, and almost 
without friends, in a city where he was hardly 
known beyond the circle of his boarding-house 
and his small business, the first number of 
the New Yorker, a weekly journal devoted to 
popular literature and an impartial sum- 
mary of transpiring events, That paper was 
continued through seven years and a half, 
having a circulation which rose, at one time, 
to over nine thousand, and averaged more 


LIKENESS OF THE BUST OF HORACE GREELFY. 


than five thousand throughout, but was never 
pecuniarily profitable, arising, iu good part, to 
bad management in the publishing department. 
In September, 1841, it was merged in the 
weekly issue of the New York Daily Tribune, 
started as a daily on the 10th of April in that 
year. lu the following autumn the Weekly 
Tribune was commenced, and with these 
journals his name has since been identified, 

In 1848 he was elected to Congress to fill a 
vacancy, and served in that body from Decem- 
ber Ist of that year to March 4th, 1849, dis- 
tinguishing himself chiefly by his endeavors to 
reform the abuses of the mileage system. As 
an editor and a lecturer he has labored zeal- 
ously to promote the welfare of the laboring 
classes, and has been an earnest advocate of 
the rights and interests of the oppressed in our 
own nation and the world. Asa journalist he 
has no superior in America, and perhaps not 
in the world. 

In 1850 a volume of his lectures and essays 
was published under the title of “ Hints To- 
ward Reforms.’ In 1851 he made a voyage 
to Europe, and during his stay in England 
served as one of the jurymen at the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition. After bis return, he pub- 
lished a volume entitled Glances at Europe.” 
In 1856 he published a “ History of the Strug- 
gle for Slavery Extension or Restriction in 
the United States from 1787 to 1856.” In 
1859 he made a visit to California, traveling 
thither by way of Kansas, Pike’s Peak, and 
Utah. He was everywhere well received, and 
in the larger places in California was wel- 
comed by the municipal authorities and citi- 
zens, whom he publicly addressed on politics, 
the Pacific Railroad, ete. Since the nomina- 
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tion of Mr. Lincoln he had done, perhaps, more 
than any other man to promote his election 
and to sustain his administration, and the war 
for the Union. Few men wield a more vigor- 
ous pen, or deal more searchingly with vicious 
and dishonest practices by public men, yet he 
is gentle and peaceable in his personal char- 


acter. 
—_— —Uͤ —— 


PHRBNOLOGY: NEW PROOFS, AND 
NEW FRUITS. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Troe science is a thing of very recent 
growth. There ia scarcely a special science, 
except the mathematical, that is not still in the 
green tree. Most of the branches of know- 
ledge have yet to grow a great deal: some of 
them are mere rudiments now, scarcely in- 
dicating, in their present shape, what they are 
yet to become. 

Now, sciences come to a fair maturity earlier, 
in proportion as, first, their principles are more 
readily traced through the multitudes of dis- 
connected facts; secondly, as these principles 
are more patently matters of daily need. These 
two reasons show at once why the mathema- 
ties were first in reaching a good degree of 
perfection; and why the sciences pertaining 
to the mind have lingered, and are coming 
forward among the last. The only exception 
to the role last stated, is Logic, which Aris- 
totle began, and left well-nigh finished ; but 
then, the things Logic has to treat of are so 
simple and certain, that Logic is nearly on a 


par with “simple equations” in Algebra; and 


old Dr. Barrow was very close on the truth, 
when he declared Logic and Algebra to be in 
essence the same thing. 

Think of it: it is only about fifty years, now, 
since the great metaphysical storm that met 
the system of Phrenology on its being first 
heralded to the European world, was at its 
height. Then the tempest of professorial and 
popular indignation was beating against the 
young system the new-born idea. and thun- 
ders of denunciation rolled through heavy 
Quarterlies; and died out in fainter mutter- 
ings, through the weekly and daily press. 
Space will not suffice, here, to go in detail 
through all the causes that operated to bring 
that storm to an end, and to produce a com- 
parative Jull and quiet, extending over many 
years. Certain it is, that the first great agita- 
tion did wonderfully abate; more than this, 
that in its original positiveness and fury, it has 
never been renewed—no, not even to this 
hour! Among causes that we find apparent 


enough, as aiding to this result, are, that all 
thinking men—the metaphysical writers and 
tenchers among them—very soon came to see 
how remarkably the phrenological notions and 
faculties did fil the tendencies and qualities of 
the actual human mind and character; that 
the growing science of Physiology, though it 


started some objections, did lend a real and 
plia support to the new doctrine of brain and 


mind; and that the people at large could un- 


derstand Phrenology, and were coming more 
and more to a habit of seeing themselves in 
that glass; while their respeet for metaphysics 
had ever remained the vacant awe fur some- 
thing * like the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding!” Certainly the judgment 
of the people, in this latter respect, is not to 
be our criterion; for there were many truths 
treasured up by metaphysics which they had 
not the patience and preparation needful to 
the extracting of; yet, on the other hand, the 
fact that the phrenological idea and faculties 
are easily made intelligible to the general 
mind, is so far a very strong presumption in 
favor of the system. 

Within the fifty years, then, the attitude of 
the authors and the class of minds general- 
ly that espouse the recognized metaphysical 
modes of regarding the mind, has become very 
greatly qualified. And within the past ten 
years a new Species of objectors to, or rather, 
critics of, Phrenology has arisen, the drift of 
whose views we must briefly state as being, 
that they are more than half convinced of the 
fact of a considerable degree of truth and value 
in the system, and to a varying extent, some 
more, some less, admit such truth and value; 
while at the same time, they are most of them 
very severe upon defects and errors which 
they find, or think they find, in the system as 
now recognized and expounded. In this spirit 
Mr. Lewes has pronounced judgment on 
Phrenology, in his Biographical History of 
Philosophy ; and the like has been done, in 
their. several writings, by Mr. Morell, Dr. 
Laycock, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Bain, and others. 
And all these, we think, may be classed among 
men of liberal minds and of progressive think- 
ing. These see a basis of truth in Phrenology ; 
but still they appear unable to give their assent 
to the doctrine, in the form which they un- 
derstand it to wear. 


Let us suppose, then, that a new doctrine 
of the elements, objects, and action of the 
Human Mind—e doctrine which, as is true of 
Phrenology, is not yet a single century old 
may yet require further observation and anal- 
ysis in some of its points; that possibly the 
nature and operation of some of the faculties 
of the mind as recognized in it may be as yet 
rather generally than apecifically determined, 
or that one or at most a very few new ele- 
ments may at sume time be ascertained, in 
much the same way as the telescope is still 
bringing to light new planets in our solar sys- 
tem. To admit all this would not acknowledge, 
and we are not prepared to do so, that the 
phrenological system as now taught has not 
already within it a basis of certainty, and of 
scientific growth and application, which the 
metaphysical systems never had. Among all 
the intellectual virtues, one of the most pre- 


cious, because one of the rarest, ia a conscien- 
tious discrimination; but then, the writers or 
the readers who faocy they overthrow Phren- 
ology when they show or admit fuulis in cer- 
tain details, will never really set the river of 
truth on fire, nor contribute to the death of any 
philosophy but of such os die of their own lack 
of vitality. 

Probably the latest, and at the same time 
one of the most elaborate critiques of Phren- 
ology, is that of Professor Alexander Buin, of 
Aberdeen, published in 1861, and entitled “ On 
the Study of Character, including an Estimate 
of Phrenology.” We can not here attempt to 
decide the claims of this took. It professes 
to start a host of questions and objections. Of 
the whole number of these, a few certainly 
are entitled to consideration; some of them 
may in time lead to the clearing up of pre- 
viously obscure or doubtful points; but even a 
cursory perusal of the work is sufficient to 
reveal the startling fact, that the critic has 
never framed in his mind and does not possess, 
the very conception—fundamentai to the whole 
subject—of what an elementary power or 
Facuury of mind is, or should be; and further, 
it is due to truth to say, that while some of his 
objections read very like displays of fine writ- 
ing, many more result in leaving their topics 
in far greater confusion than they were, or 
need to be, found. 

But if Phrenology bas not leaped at one 
bound to ultimate perfection, what in the 
mean time have the advocates of the old meta- 
physical views achieved ? Hamilton has arisen, 
and with wonderful patience of research, and 
power of self-expression, yet after all with an 
inhering fatal deficiency in his own ivteilectual 
organization, he has satisfied the world of 
thinkers that neither Reid (his chief favorite), 
nor Brown, nor Stewart, and of course not 
Kant, or Cousin, or any continental meta- 
physician, had left behind him even a tolerably 
complete, consistent, or sufficient view of the 
science of our knowing powers, to say nothing 
of the affections; a terrible iconoclast, he has 
broken up the old images of the schools; and 
then, in turn, he has constructed —a scheme 
based on seven supposed intellectual faculties, 
for which some unrelenting hand in the future 
will have to do the like office of demolition! 
Professor Mansel stands now as the represent- 
ative of Hamilton's philosophy, but with some 
marked deviations already from it; and Mr. 
Bain and Mr. Spencer, who take rank slong 
with him in the importance of what they un- 
dertake, and in the consideration given to their 
results, diverge in their views far more widely 
from Hamilton, and almost as much so from 
each other. And these ſaets are full of mean- 
ing. The metaphysical systems of the civilized 
world are at this day just as much at variance 
with each other, unseuled, and mutually and 
successively destructive, as they were when 
the manifold schools of the Sophists wrangled 
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over imaginary ‘ essences and quiddities“ in 
Athens, or when the Scholastics of the middie 
ages built endless piles of speculation on mere 
verbnl distinctions and assumptions of the moet 
gratuitous sort. Mark; we admit that they 
have, in the mean time, learned to look for 
more real facts in the mind's consciousness, 
and that they have collected a considerable 
body of really useful truths relative to the 
mental acts and to our knowledge: but they 
yet lack a sure ground, a single fired and un- 
derlying principle, such as Gall's philosophy 
has supplied, and without which they must for 
ever float, and come in collision, and perish,as 
they now do. 

As an illustration of the entire lack of a sure 
guiding principle under which the metaphysi- 
‘cal systems labor, the writer of a long and elab- 
orate article in the Westminster Review for 
July of the present year, considering · Hamil- 
ton’s doctrines of Perception and Judgment,” 
and goiog on the assumption that no sound 
metaphysics requires more than three faculties 
for the intelloct—Perception, Memory, and 
Judgment (under or in which, of course, he 
snpposes Hamilton's seven facnities really to 
he found)—then proceeds to reduce Percep- 
tion to Sensation, and Judgment to Sensation 
and Memory, according to circumstances; and 
he comes out triumphantly and most compla- 
cently at the close with his grand results, that 
all intellectual operations whatever require bat 
these two facnlties, Sensation and Memory, 
and that mental science is wonderfully simpli- 
fied in consequence! Simplified, truly ! but into 
a muddle of indistinguishable confusion. With 
such notions, the landmarks—the actual dis- 
tinctioos—of our intellectual operations and 
possessions, are hopelessly lost. Science ana- 
tyres what is complex, and rests not till it can 
present, for whatever it handles, the ultimate 
and true Elements. But this champion of 
metaphysics goes the other way, melts the 
elements or simples that he hos into conglom- 
erates whose nature no thinker or teacher 
can guess, and then proclaims his achievement 
with triumph iu the middle of the nineteenth 
century ! 

It is hoped that this somewhat prolonged 
introduction will not appear irrelevant to our 
subject, when it is considered that facts snch 
as those noticed in the course of it show in a 
strong light how hopeless the ultimate sys- 
tematizing and perfection of Mental Science 
through the metaphysical canons and methods 
still continue to be; and consequently, how 

important it is, if there be in the phrenological 
system a sure ground and basis for the per- 
fecting of such a Science, that we push for- 
ward rs fast and as far as possible, the obser- 
vations and investigations by which that ground 
and that basis are to be proved the sufficient 
‘nod the only true ones; so that, if may be, 
Phrenology may early secure a wider adoption 
among the scientific miuds of the age thao it 
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has yet achieved, and so that, if such a result 
be not too much to hope, the world may at 
length come to possess a reasonably complete, 
very intelligible, and absolutely incontrovertible 
science of the Human Mind. Surely, when 
we reflect that mind ia the fountain and the 
instrument of all arts and of all accomplishiags 
whatever in the world we inhabit, and when 
we note how eager thonsands are to learn all 
that is accessible abont mind in general, or 
their own mental structure and capacities in 
particular, it appears necessarily to follow that 
any advance in the way of further proving or 
simplifying the doctrine of the Faculties or 
elements of mind and their effect in the forms 
of knowledge and character, must be generally 
hailed with eatisfaction. 

Now the metaphysical schools have always, 
bot particularly since the time of the writings 
of Descartes, depended for progress on looking 
within the mind iteelf—on the process of intro- 
spection—on, in a word, that inverted obser- 
vation, in which we watch the objects and 
changes presented in onr own conscionsness. 
There has been an effort made of late years 
to show that any snch attempt is futile—that 
facts so learned must be worthless. Comte 
gave us at once the spirit and body of this ob- 
jection, io his pretty fallacy that the mind, 
like the eye, though made to see all other 
things, is unable to see itself. In truth, how- 
ever, every thinking man’s experience proves 
to him that the mind does see, if not itself, at 
least its own operations; and that hy such 
sight we are frequently snccessful in tracing 
the associations that raised up one by one a 
chain of memories, the way in which thought 
leads to thought, or in which imagination coins 
its new thoughts, the passage from thought or 
emotion to will, and so on. The conclusion is, 
that the inner sight of consciousness is real 
that the mind does see itself (i. e., its opera- 
tions, which are the only things needful to be 
seen); and that Comte's dictum is a fallacy 
inasmuch as it assumes the mind to be like the 
eye, when the former is really unlike the lat- 
ter in the respect considered. 

Dr. Gall’s method has appeared to be more 
the reverse of that just named, than it really 
is. True, Gall started with observing how 
mind was expressed in the actual abilities or 
characteristics of the person, and then in cor- 
responding prominences of the brain; and all 
this seems to transfer the philosopher's work 
wholly from the inner consciousness to the 
external world of sensible phenomena, and to 
make mental like physical science wholly a 
thing of external observation. But it does not: 
for every Faculty admitted and named, and 
this is especially true of the affective faculties, 
presupposes a report that can come only from 
the consciousness within, as to what and how 
much is an elementary and single capacity. 
knowing or feeling, of the mind itself. Mr. 
Baio raises an issue now with Phrenology, on 


precisely this ground which the system has 
assumed. He tries to prove, for example, 
that Benevolence, Adhesiveness, Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and Amativeness, assumed by phre- 
nologists to be distinct and individual portions 
or tendencies of their own and otbers’ minda, 
are not so, but are really only so many ways 
of expressing one fundamental emotion of 
Tender Sentiment. Such questions as these 
have to be met; an appeal to external facts 
solely can never settle them; and so we must 
call in the aid of observation and analysis of the 
facta of our own conscionsness. A true study 
of the science of mind must proceed by mu- 
tual aid and correction of these two lines of 
observation—the external and the internal. 
It is, in fact, a circnmstance corroborative of 
Phrenology, that it combines both these meth- 
ods of exploration ; though there are many 
who believe that it has not yet so fully as is 
desirable, availed itself of the observation and 
analysis of the facts to be obtained by watching 
the mind's own movements, and analyzing the 
modes of knowing and of feeling to their ele- 
ments, apart from any regard to the confor- 
mation of tbe brain and cranium. There can 
be no doubt that, however independently par- 
sued, the two lines of stndy would eventuate 
in a general harmony throughout, and if intro- 
ducing some modification in details, would only 
so much the sooner and more unanswerably 
establish the new science of the mind. 

It was a conviction, long entertained, of the 
truth of principies such as have been set forth 
in the foregoing remarks, that led the writer 
of this, some what more than a year since, to 
commence in this Journal an attempt to au- 
alyze the very debatable ground passing 
under the term Imagination,“ and to show 
what acts and facnities might be included un- 
der it. For two articles on that aubject, see 
the numbers for Sept. and Nov., 1861. The 
subject is a difficult one, and some of the con- 
clusions at first reached I have been led by 
further study to modify; but I may express 
my assurance that the path struck out in those 
two articles, with the corrections to which the 
principles assumed. will properly lead, give 
warrant for the following conclusions : 

1. That in certain loose ways of regarding 
and using the term imagination, it has beeu 
made to include such acts as are really parts 
of memory proper, and other facts, such as 
abstraction, judgment, etc., none of which form 
any part of it. 

2. That we mast exclude from what we are 
to underetand by imagination all play and effect 
of propensities and sentiments on the imagin- 
ing powers of the mind, such as the effect of 
Hope, Spirituality, Amativenees, and even of | 
Idenlity. All these can stimulate or warm 
into life the imagining powers; but they are 
not the meelves the imagiuing powers. How 
much, then, was left, as in a fair degree enti- 
tled to come within the scope and meaning 
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of the name, Imagination! Besides that I am 
now enabled to modify my answer to this 
question, in some of the parts. I will also en- 
deavor to state the results to which I believe a 
complete investigation of the intellectual powers 
would lead us, in more familiar language. 

3. Such results would show that * Imagina- 
tion,” in the many meanings more or less 
properly given to it, includes: 

(a.) The act of every intellectual faculty, in 
the way of simply calling up or conceiving in 
conscious form the ideas that faculty has previ- 
ously gained in its fundamental act of percep- 
tion, or of knowing in any other way. Thus 
Form conceives (imagines) certain forms that 
it has before perceived ; Time conceives or 
recalls ideas strictly of times; Comparison, 80 
called, conceives the identities and analogies it 
has once come to recognize in things; and eo 
on. In a word,—Every iutellectual faculty, 
unless we except the creative (c), has its owa 
sort and set of SiurIx CONCEPTIONS. 

(b.) Then, the mind creates or produces 
within itself new or novel ideas, such as never 
came to it through or directly by the act of 
any single Perceptive or Reasoning faculty; it 
originates new forms, new atructures or insiru- 
ments (machines), complex ideas of varique 
kinds, the mental forms of new truths (conjec- 
tures, or hypotheses); and so on. In brief,— 
Another form of imagination is the creative ; 
aod through this there are evolved from with- 
in the mind itself a multitude of OnxieIxAL 
Concertions. 

(c.) As necessary to the evolving of all the 
kinds of Original Conceptions, such as those 
named in (b), and all of which have really this 
identity — chat they are combinations of ideas, 
or in other words, complex ideas; and viewed 
in another aspect, all of them inrentions of the 
miod,—I now feel prepared to present grounds 
for believing that there is a single faculty, not 
yet recognized in the system, the office of 
which is the combination or complexing of 
ideas, and the name of which may properly 
be either Imagination, or Inventiveness. 

(d.) Still farther, as Language has for its 
office to know single names, or worde, not 
speech, i. e., words worked out in sentences, or 
expressions for total thoughts, and as Inventive- 
ness has for its office only to complicate idem 
in the mind, and it is entirely a different thing 
to outspeak or express them when so compli- 
cated, or any other thoughts or judgments 
whatever, I should have in the fourth place to 
argue that there is (now vaguely included ia 
some of its aspects under Imagination.) also a 
special faculty which has for its office to com- 
pose, i. e., to put not material parts into mate- 
rial wholes, nor idea-parts into idea-wholes,— 
bat parts of speech“ or expression into 
wholes of expression; or briefiy, a faculty of 
Composition, or Exparssion.—This faculty 
Dr. Gall recogaized under the name of Sense 
of relations of words,” or “talent for philol- 


ogy,” in distinction from the mere " sense of 
names, or of words“ (Language); but Spurz- 
heim, who seems not to have admitted the 
distinction betwen the two, included both un- 
der one faculty, Language. 

Thus is stated, in corrected form, what it 
was to be anticipated the series of articles 
referred to would result in—the distinguishing. 
nod treating, as circumstances might allow. of 
the two sets of important intellectual acte, and 
the two Faculties, which in greater or less 
degree the metaphysical and the phrenological 
systems had thus far comfounded under the 
potion and name of a process and power of 
Imagination. Ia the second article, the first 
of these four departments of the subject was 
entered upon. 

4. Upon examinstion and comparison of 
them, it was found that, io respect to the per- 
manence of their products in the mind, our 
sensations are of two sorts; 1, those, as hunger, 
pain, cold, fatigue, tastes, smells, etc., of which 
in their substance no ideas arise or remain in 
the mind, so that they can not be remembered 
or recalled ; 2, those, as the sensations arising 
by weight and pressure, color, sounds, things, 
changes, etc., which do give rise to ideas or 
permanent knowledge io the mind, and which 
latter are retainable and conceptible. It was 
found, also, that the vicissitudes or changes in 
our consciousness (events) by which we are 
aware of becoming or ceasing to be hungry. 
tired, etc., do give rise to ideas; eo that these 
changes of sensations (mental events) belong 
to the second of the two classes here named ; 
and a man positively enough remembers and 
recalls the events, then, or then, I was hun- 
gry. or tired. oto., although he is utterly un- 
able to recall the real feeling, hunger, tiredness, 
etc. Of course, what can not in any case be 
in idea form retained and conceived, can not 
be imagined, and is excluded from the subject 
in hand; but more than that, it is excluded from 
INTELLECTUAL SCIRNCE proper, because the 
materials of auch sort never have emerged into 
the intellectual realm of our being; they have 
dawned and died out in the merely sentient 
part of us, as the like feelings do in the senti- 
ent part of an oyster or a grub. : 

5. Here, then, we have the intellectual 
realm proper bounded off from the sensational, 
as before we had imagination in four allowable 
meanings bounded off from other things intel- 
lectual. But one of the phases of imagination, 
so called, i. e., simple conception, covers the 
whole of the truly intellectual ground. Every 
faculty has its own sort of primitive concep- 
tions; there must be just as many faculties as 
there can be sorts of primitive conceptions, and 
vice versa ; there can be no more on one side 
than on the other, since we can not have a 
sort of ideas for which we have no intellectual 
faculty, nor any intellectual faculty which 
shall have no ideas. 

6. Thus appears to be established a clear 
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and beautiful correspondence between these 
two aspects of the subject: 


The nature the natare 
and number and number 
of the ele; corresponds to, and c quale, ] of the kind 
mentary fa- ideas we 
oulti es. enn bave. 


Renching this point, it was evident that my 
subject, in one of its phases, if not in two, de- 
mauded its extension through the whole scheme 
of the intellectnnl fuculties. Accordingly, in 
the third article (Jan., 1862), the title was 
changed to cover the enlarged field, into— | 
Problem: to anaylze the intellect and knowl- 
edge.” 

7. But again, this correspondence ako must 
be true: 


the nature 
and number 
of the essen- 
The natare tially d:ffer- 
snd Bamber di | ent kinds o 
„% binds > eorresponds to, equals, { Quality, Ob- 
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can have tion knows; 
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the universe 

of things. 


Hence was arrived at in the fourth article 
the following definition of an elementary fac- 
uky of the intellect, which serves also as one 
of the chief basis principles to guide us in 
analyzing our knowledge, namely: Au elemen- 
tary intellectual faculty is in all cases a power 
through which, when acting singly or simply, 
is known some one, and only one, essential 
kind of Quality, Object, or Relation, existing 
and knowable in the universe of things, or na- 
ture.” This principle, clearly grasped and 
rightly applied, is capable of yielding a very 
important verification of a correct phrenology 
of the intellect; aod that because it is a sure 
and perfect criterion by which to test what is, 
and what is not, a Faculty in that region of the 
mind. The number and nature of the essen- 
tially distinct kinds of things in the known 
Doiverse, and such as we can have ideas of, 
will reveal precisely the number and nature 
of our elementary knowing powers. Then, a 
thorough analysis of the former is one direct 
means of discovering or confirming the Intter. 

8. Another chief basis principle arrived at 
in that article, was this, namely—In certain 
cases the simple idea or knowing proper to 
one of our intellectual faculties can be superin- 
duced or complered (by an act of combination) 
upon the simple ides or knowiog proper to 
another euch faculty. This also is a most im- 
portant principle, because it enables us to sep- 
erate our complex ideas defioitely and clearly 
into the several parts or simpler ideas that make 
them up; hence, to show just what faculties 
must contribute their individual acts or know- 
inge to every such complex idea that we can 
analyze; and, as I have elsewhere said, in this 
way for the first time, and that only by the 
aid which the phrenological principle affords 
us, to exhibit so far the very play of the fac- 
ulties, and the very structure and mechanism of 
thought ! 

9. In the fifth article, a considerable digres- 
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sion was found necesenry, in order to show 
that there are in fact three different ways in 
which, during the whole acquisition of knowl- 
edge, from the most rudimentary up to the 
most developed state of the mind, our forms of 
knowledge nre or become parted off or dif- 
ſerenced one from anuther ; these three ways 
being-— 


(1.) By the innate and natural differenc- 
iog of Faculty from Faculty, and of 
course, of every one kind of ideas from 
every other kind of idens: this was 
called Conceptuation (the cropping out 
of successive conceptive powers}. 

(2.) By the natural differencing iu our 
perceptions of red, blue, green, etc., 


from each other, although they are all 


color: and so of individual perceptions of 
any other kind: this was named Dis- 
cernment, 


(3.) The several perceptions being in a 
manner concrete knowinge—having their 
several identities and differences of 
natare in them, it becomes the office of 
a certain reasoning faculty at a later 
age to examine and analyze them— 
that is, actively and purposely to differ- 
ence or part them into their elements : 
this was termed Discrimination. 


10. Not to dwell now upon certain other 
digressions apparently made necessary in the 
course of the articles, the course of actual 
analys is of the INTELLxCI in to its Faculties, 
and of our simple ideas as answering to such 
Faculties, as also of our complex ideas, by 
means of combination of the knowings of dif- 
ferent Faculties, was commenced in the fourth 
article (Feb., 1862). The order intended to 
be in the main adhered to, at least so far as 
could be done without very special effort and 
demand on space, was the natural order ‘in 
which our conceptions are likely to follow 
each other, simple and complex, and from the 
first simple, up toward the higher complex. 
Thus, by following the idees upward syn- 
thetically, the truth and force of the several 
analysis, if they be true, would be likely to be 
evident with far less effort on the part of those 
who might follow the course of the inquiry.— 
It now only remains necessary to present ina 
condensed form some of the results reached, 
or believed properly to have been reached, 
in the course of the analysis, so far as follow- 
ed, and to intimate what appear to be the 
practical consequences in relation to Phrenol- 
ogy as the science of mind. 

11. Applying the first of the basis prineiples 
above stated (in 7), it is believed that the anal- 
ysis of our perceptions, so far as carried, re- 
vealed or confirmed the existence of the fol- 
lowing Perceptive Faculties, each having its 
correspending kind of simple ideas, perceptions, 
or conceptions ; namely : 
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Geual name of Their abstract or 


Faculties. generul nuture. 
A. Weight. Effort-Knowing. 
B. Locality. Place-Kuowing. 


C. Individuallty. 
D. Eventuality. 


Objeet-K nowing. 
Change-Know:ng. 


E. Size. Mag: itade~-Koowing. 
F. Calenlation. Nuniber-Knowing 
G. Form. Form-Know.ng. 


; Other perceptive faculties, as well as the rea- 


soning and the originative faculties, remained 
to be more specially considered. It waa, 
however, briefly argued that the essential 
knowing and nature of the three faculties com- 
monly termed Comparison, Wit, and Causality, 
are those here presented : 


Their Olje te. 


All efforts, pressures, resistances. 
All positions, or plaees. 

All sensible things, as things. 

All events, or changes. 

All magnitudes (nimple). 

An numbers, or ageregates of unite. 
All shapes, or forme. 
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follow in order of time 
toward the left hand, 
the one last united in 
point of time unavoid- 
ably coming firat to the 
eye in reading the whole; 
and the whole number 
of pairs of inclosing marks, braces and paren- 
theses together, show the number of successive 
combining» or complexings of simpler ideas 
that were necessary in order to enable the 
mind to arrive at Jast at the total idea reach- 
ed. Let us illustrate with two examples. 
What is the idea, direction? Substantially, 


Faust names. Genera katari: Ofects. it is place, and something more. It 
Comparison, Sameness-Knowing. All relation of Identity. is the line of places which we are 
wit Difference-Knowing. Al relation of Diference. capable of conceiving a int. 
Casuality. Dependence-Kaoowing. All relation of Dependence. P l tying only. as pont 


ing away to one side of us. It ia no 


12. In connection, meanwhile, with a know- | matter here, to what side; the direction is the 


ledge of the elements just named, and the ex- 
istence of which was believed to be confirmed 
hy the investigation given to them successively, 
an analysis, guided by the second basis princi- 
ple above referred to (in 8), was carried for- 
ward: the results reached will be given in the 
summary below. In the summary or table, 
the compler idea to be analyzed is first named, 
and then the elements (elementary ideas), in 
the order of time, which appear indispensable to 
the making-up or composition of the complex 
idea, are stated. As it would be impractica- 
ble to condense the analyses wbich led to these 
resulte so as to present them here, the reader 
is referred for them to the articles, from the 
4th to the 9th inclusive, in which they ap- 
peared. In the Synthetic order, as pursued in 
our works of Chemistry, no compounds are 
treated of in advancing, except such as involve 
only the material elements which have already 
been discussed. A like course in reference to 


the elements or components of our compound 


ideas, if we may so term them, hes been aimed 
at in the articles under consideration; and it 
will be observed, accordingly, that the ideas 
as yet analyzed are only such as involve two 
or more of the elementary forms of knowing 
proper to the seven Perceptive and the three 
Reasoning Faculties considered, and given in 
the table above (11). But if we can thus 
analyze, or in truth, decompose our complex 
ideas, then we must have a language or form 
of symbols in which to express the results of 
the decomposition. Perhaps other and better 
symbols may be devised ; but to me it occurred 
that, as, if compounded at all, the elementary 
ideas are evidently eo united in the way of 
superimposing one on the other, and in a fixed 
order of succeasion, both the fact and the order 
could be expressed to the eye, by naming the 
elementary knowings in their necessary order, 
and linking them by parentheses and braces, 
to show their ruccessive coupling one upon the 
other. The braces include a total decomposed 
idea; the single element forming the foundation 
of it is written down at the right hand; the others 


line of places pointing away. But pointing 
away is only conceivable under the form of an 
action or event. The mind, then, is able to get 
the idea, direction, only by complexing the 
idea of a certain or definite event on the idea 
of place: thus, generally, Direction = Event 
(Place) Y; or specially, Direction= 4 Pointed 
(Place) $}. To convey the idea, pointed, we 
can write, Direct. Again, what is the idea, 
Exact measure? It is more than magnitude. 
And as in case of the former example, we have 
no special faculty of Direction, and must ac- 
count for the idea in some other way ; so here, 
we have no faculty that singly can grasp 
the idea, Measure; and we must seek for it 
some other source. What elementary parts 
does this idea alwaysinclude? We answer 
1, some magnitude: 2, magnitudes like ; 3, ex- 
actly like, or equal; 4, a number of such, 
greater or less. Writing tbis, we have, Exact 
Measure= { Number (Discrimination (Same- 
ness (Magnitude) ) )}. It is believed that 
from these examples the reading, and the 
meaning, of the several complex ideas follow- 
ing will at once be simple and clear. The 
following are, then, the complex ideas thus far 
analyzed : 
a.—Space(concrete) = { Extended(Place) }. 
5. Direction { Pointed (Place) $}. 
c. Motion: { Succession (Place) }. 
All these, it will be seen are, generally= 
Event (Place) . 
d.—Eguality (approximate)= { Sameness 
(Magnitude) . 
e.— Unit (approximate) {4 Sameness (Mag - 


nitude) }. 
S-—Measure (ine xaet) - Number (Sameness 
(Magnitude) ) }. . 


&.— Measure (exact)= { Number (Discrimi- 
nation (Sameness (Magnitude) )) . 
Examples of this, applied, are: 
Exactly measured effort= Numb. (Dis- 
erim. (Same. (Magn. (Effort)))) $; and 
Exactly measured space= Numb. (Dis- 
crim, (Same. (Magn. (Extent. 


(Place) )))) f. 


.— G— tet 


h.— Diverse Directions (left undetermined) = 
4 Numb.(Diverging (Direot (Place))) }. 

i. Diverse Directions (roughly determined) 
= Numb. (Magn. (Diverg. (Direct 
(Place))))}. 


. Direrse Directions (accurately deter- 


mined)= { Numb. (Discrim. (Same. 
(Magn. (Diverg. (Direct (Place)))))) $; 
in this, the first four elements at the 
left express the number of degrees (of a 
circle) determining the divergence of 
the directions. 

k.—Body (in the mechanical sense) 
4 Form (Magn. (Extent (Place (Resist- 
ance) ) ) ) ; resistance being here one 
specifio form of the knowing of efort. 

l—Mass (quantity of matter) { Diecrim. 
(Same. (Magn. (Effort)))}. If the 
whole mass is a number of like units 

of mass, then Number enters last, at 
the left. 

m.—Inerlia= { Depend. (Discrim. (Same. 
(Magn. (Effort)))) . 

n.—The Three Dimensions (of space) 
Numb. (Discrim. (Same. (Magn. 
(Diverg. (Numb. (Direct (Extent 
(Place)))))))). The last number, a 
the left, is 90 (degrees, of the circle) ; 
the other number, 3 (directions). 

o.—Body (as a solid, having three dimen- 
sions)= { Numb. (Discrim. (Same. 
(Magn. (Diverg. (Direct (Extent 
(Piace))))))) }- 

p.— Space (abstract) { Condition (Magn. 
(Extent (Place) )) , signifying here by 
the condition under which the thought 
is finally conceived, the idea, vast; the 
nature of this conditioning thought 
being for the time left undetermined. 

9. —Solidity, or Volume, as a unit of solid 
space, or volume, having three dimen- 
sions, has the same analysie as that 
given in (n). Other more complex 
forms of the idea are intimated. 


If, now, we wish to read the Faculties that, 
by their successive acts or Knowings contrib- 
ute to form the complex ideas considered, we 
have only to substitute, in the several formu- 
Jas obtained, the name of the faculty in place 
of the corresponding name erpressing the nature 
of the idea, both of which are given in the 
tables in (11). Thus, for Effort, wherever it 
occurs, put Weight; for Place, Locality ; for 
Event, or any specifie event given, put Eventu- 
ality; for Magnitude, Size, ete.; and again, 
for Same ness, put Comparison, eto. In this 
way we see at a glance the Faculties whose 
knowings must be combined to form the given 
total idea, instead of having expressed merely 
the parts of the idea itself. 

13. In respect, finally, to the results that 
might be anticipated from the carrying out to 
considerable extent aud perfection of an analysis 
of our ideas, such as has been proposed, and 
by steps already taken in this direction il- 


lustrated, I desire only to make certain sug- | 
gestions, some of which indeed have already 
appeared in the course of the articles: 

Would not an extended analysis of this sort 
present a new line of facts and of evidence, 
going to perfect and in the strongest manner 
to confirm, so far as the intellect is concerned, 
the system of Phrenology? Might not a simi- 
lar analysis, in time, be extended to the Af- 
fective Faculties? 

Should it not in the end satisfy those ob- 
jectors who, like Mr. Morell, tell us that 
Phrenology, if true, should analyze our know- 
ledge, as well as mind? 

Would it not be one means of putting the 
system in a form to bear the highest tests 
of Science —exactness of form and language, 
sure practical deduction, and prevision or pre- 
diction of a larger class of results ? 

Might it possibly lead to a visible symbol- 
ism and language for mental combinations and 
operations, somewhat like those of Chemistry 
and Algebra? 

Would it, in time, disclose to us the ele- 
ments of the great body of our scientific 
ideas, and so, the basis of the several sciences 
themselves; and show at the same time 
that these are given us by, and only by, Phre- 
nology ? ; 

Would it thus, ultimately, exhibit the struc- 
ture and mechanism of Thought generally ; 
and show the exact correspondence of Speech 
or Expression (language wrought into sentences) 
with that mechanism ? 

Would it meanwhile tend toward the ability 
to analyze to the elements of idea that make 
up all speech or expression ; and of course, all 
significant words? 

Would it not, at least, show the capacities 
of the system of Phrenology in a new field ; 
and show this system to be the source, 
not only of the true Psychology, but also 
of the true Metaphysics, Logic, and Linguis- 
tics? 

Finally, would not the perfect correspond- 
ence that would be shown to exist between 
Phrenological Faculties on the one hand, and 
all our knowledge, féelings, and volitions on 
the other, result in deciding the contest be- 
tween the metaphysical schools and Phrenol- 
ogy, and give to the latter its true place, as 


solving not only all the physical, but all the 
mental sciences ? 


— — 


Demand For Parxx. — The demand for 
materials to be converted into paper has in- 
creased enormously within a few years.— 
Junk dealers and tinmen penetrate every part 
of New England in search of rags, and latterly 
they have commenced purchasing books and 
pamphlets for this purpose.—Ninety-eight tons 
of books and pamphlets were ground up in 
only one of the paper milie in Massachusetts 


in oue year. 
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A DOOR IN THE HEART. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

She was astern, hard woman. But far away up a great 
many paira of winding stairs in her heart was a door 
easily passod by, and on that door was written womay.— 
Crazies Dickens. 

And so li was with the drunkard. Far up a great many 
pairs of winding atairs in his heart is a door, and on that 
door is man, and we must knock at it once, twice—seven 
times; yea, seventy times seven, that it may open anto us. 
—Joun B. Govan. 


He was an old man—not so old, either—for 
the years of his life vould not have wrinkled 
his forehead and whitened his hair, the hands 
locked together on the low pine table did not 
tremble so with the weakness of age, yet very 
miserable looked the solitary occupant of that 
narrow room or entry, with its faded red cur- 
tains, and its atmosphere rendered almost in- 
tolerable by the bar- room into which it opened. 
A hat, bearing evident signs of long intimaey 
with “ brickbats and the gutters,” maintained 
a safe position on one side of the owner's head, 
and a pair of elbows thrust themselves through 
his coat sleeves, in rejoicing consciousness that 
they could afford to be out.” Add to this, 
reader, a pair of pants whose original color it 
would have been a matter of time and study 
to determine, and you have the tout ensemble 
of the wretched being who now occupied the 
back of the only grog shop which he was 
allowed to frequent in the village of Green- 
field. 

And yet the miserable, solitary, friendless 
creature sitting there half stupefied with the 
effects of last night’s revel, and utterly uncon- 
scious that, outside, the May morning has been 
born of God with its glorious birthright of sun- 
shine and dews and bird-songs, has a heart; 
and “ far away up a great many pairs of wind- 
ing stairs in his heart is a door, covered with 
cobwebs and dust, and on that door is a word 
written, which time and sin have never been 
able to efface—and that word is Man. 

But nobody ever dreamed of this, and peo- 
ple shook their heads and said Billy Strong's 
case was a hopeless one. Had not some kind- 
hearted persons reasoned with him earnestly 
on the evils of his ways? Had not the tem- 
perance men gone to him with the pledge, and 
promised him employment if he would sign it? 
And all this had been uttered in vain. 

Ah, none of them had groped their way up 
the winding stairs and read the name on the 
hidden door there ! : 

But while the unhappy man sat by the pine 
table that morning, the bar-keeper suddenly 
entered, followed by a lady with soft hazel 
eyes, and a face that a child would have gone 
to in any trouble. 

The old man looked up with a vacant gaze 
of wonder as the bar-keeper offered the lady a 
chair and pointed to the occupant of the other, 
saying: 

„There's Bill Strong, madam,” and, with a 
lingering stare of surprise and curiosity, left 
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the gentle woman alone with the astonished 
and now thoroughly sobered man. 

The soft eyes of the lady wandered, with a 
pitying expression, over Bill’s features, and 
then, in a low, sweet voice, she asked: 

“ Am I rightly informed? Do I address Mr. 
William Strong ?” 

Ah! with these words, the lady had gotten 
farther up the winding stairs, near the hidden 
door, than all who had gone before her. 

“ Yes, that is my name, ma am,“ said Old 
Bill, and he glanced down at his shabby attire 
and actually tried to hide the elbow which 
was peeping out farthest; for it was a long 
time since he had been addressed by that 
name, and, somehow, it sounded very pleasant 
to him. 

“I am very glad to meet you, Mr. Strong, 
said the lady; “I have heard my father speak 
of you often, and of the days when you and he 
were boys together, and I almost feel as if we 
were old acquaintances. You surely oan not 
have forgotten Charles Morrison !” 

“No! no! Charles and I used to be old 
cronies,” said old Billy, with a sudden anima- 
tion, a light in his eyes—such as had not been 
there for many a year—except when rum lent 
a fitful brilliancy. 

- Ah, the lady did not know, as perhaps the 
angels did, that she had mounted the stairs, 
and was softly feeling for the unseen door. 
So she went on: 

* I almost feel as though I could see the old 
spot upon which your old homestead stood, 
Mr. Strong, I have heard my father describe it 
so often. The hill, with its crown of old oaks, 
at the back of your house, and the field of 
golden harvest grain that waved in the front. 
Then there was a green plot before tbe front 
door, and the huge old apple-tree that threw 
its shadows across it, and the great old-fash- 
ioned portico, and the rose-bush that looked in 
at the bedroom window, and the spring that 
went flashing and singing through the bed of 
mint at the side of the house.“ 

Old Bill moved uneasily in his chair, and 
the muscles moved around his mouth and 
twitched occasionally; but, unmindful of this, 
in the same low, sweet tones, the dy con- 
tinued : 

„Many and many were the houra—so father 
would say—Willie and I used to pass under 
the shadow of that old apple-tree, playing at 
hide-and-seek or rolling and tumbling about 
on the grass, telling each other things we 
would certainly do when we became men; and 
when the sun set its caps of gold on the top of 
the oaks, I can see Willie’s mother standing 
in the front door with her white cap and check 
apron, and the pleasantest smile that always 
hovered around her lips, and hear her cheerful 
voice calling, Come, boys, come to supper.“ 

One after another the big, warm tears came 
rolling down Oid Bili’s pale cheek. Ah, the 
lady had found the door then ! 


jitized by (SO gle 


“I was always at home at Willie's, father 
would say, and used to have my fresh milk 
and bread, too. When this had disappeared, 
Willie would draw his stool to his mother’s 


- feet, lay his head on her lap, and she would 


tell us some very pleasant story, it might be of 
Joseph or David, or of some good child who 
afterward became a great man; and then she 
would part Willie’s brown curls from his 
forehead, and in a voice I never can forget, 
say, Promise me, Willie, when you go out 
into the world and its temptations, and your 
mother is laid down to sleep in the church- 
yard yonder, promise me, child, that her pray- 
ers and her memory shall keep you from all 
evil ways.’ 

And Willie would lift his laughing blue 
eyes to her face and say, I'll be a first-rate 
man; don’t be afraid, mother.’ 

“ And then, after we had said our prayers, 
we would go to bed happy as the birds that 
went to their nests in the old apple branches 
by the window, and just as we were sinking 
to sleep we would hear a soft foot-fall on the 
stairs, and a loving face would bend over to 
see if we were nicely tucked up. It is a long 
time, father would say, after a pause, since I 
heard from Willie, but I am sure that he has 
never fallen into any evil ways. The memory 
of his mother would keep him from that.“ 

Rap! rap! rap! went the words of the lady 
at the door of the old man’s heart. Crack, 
erack, crack, went the door on its rusty hinges; 
while, far above them both, the angels of God 
held their breath and listened. But the lady 
could only see the subdued man bury his face 
in his hands, and while his whole frame shook 
like an aspen leaf, she heard him murmur, 
amid child-like sobs— 

“ My mother! oh, my mother!“ 

And she knew the tears that were washing 
those wrinkled cheeks were washing out also 
many a page in the record of Old Bill’s past 
life; so with a silent prayer of thankfulness, 
ahe resumed : 

“ But there was one scene my father loved 
to talk of better than the rest. It was on the 
morning you were married, Mr. Strong. It 
was enough to do one’s eyes good, he used to 
say, to look at them as they walked up the 
old church aisle—he with his proud, manly 
tread, and she, a delicate, fragile creature, fair 
as the orange blossoms that trembled in her 
hair. I remember how clear and firm his 
voice sounded through the old church as he 
promised to love, protect, and cherish the fair 
girl at his side; and I know, as he looked 
down fondly upon her, that the very winds of 
heaven should not visit her face too roughly. 
Aud then my father would tell of a home 
made happy and bright by watchful affection, 
and of a dark-haired boy and a fair-haired girl 


who came after a while to gladden it; and 
then, you know, he removed to the West and beguiling the journey with a sleep, a dram, 
i and a cigar.” 


lost sight of you, Mr. Strong.“ 
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Once again the ledy paused, for the agony 
of the man was fearful to behold, and when 
she spoke again it was in a lower and mourn- 
ful tone. 

“ I promised my father, previous to his death, 
that if ever I visited his native State I would 
seek out his old friend. But when I inquired 
for you, they unfolded a dreadful story to me, 
Mr. Strong. They told of a broken, desolate 
household; of the gentle uncomplaining wife, 
who went down, with a prayer on her lips for 
the erring husband, broken-hearted to the 
grave; and of the fair-haired girl he placed in 
a little while by her side. Oh, it is e sad, 
sad story I have heard of my father’s old 
friend !. 

“Tt was I! it was I that did it all! Ikilled 
them!“ said Old Bill, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, as he lifted his clasped hands and 
looked upon the lady, and every feature wear- 
ing such a look of agony and remorse that she 
shuddered to behold it. Wide open stood the 
door then, and the lady hastened to pass in. 
A small hand was laid gently upon Bill’s arm, 
and a sweet voice murmured— 

Even for all this there is redemption. In 
the name of the mother who loved you, in the 
name of your dead wife and the child who 
sleeps beside her, I ask you, sign the pledge?“ 

„ will!” said Bill; and he brought his 
hand down with such force on the pine table 
that his rbeumatic limbs hardly seized the pen 
and pledge the lady placed before him, and 
when he returned them to ber, the name of 
William Strong lay in broad legible characters 
upon the paper. 

There was an expression, ludicrous from its 
extreme curiosity, on the bar-keeper’s face, as 
the lady passed quietly through the “shop,” 
after a long interview with Old Bill; and the 
expression was in no degree lessened when, a 
few minutes after, Old Bill followed her with- 
out stopping as usual to take his“ first glass.“ 
And he never passed over that threshhold 
again! 

And now, reader, you whose heart throbs 
with tenderness and reverence for humanity, 
fallen, despised, miserable though it may be, 
remember that somewhere in the heart of your 
man is a door, which, though closed for many 
years, will surely open to the hand that knocks 
in kindness and the voice that ealls in love. 


— e 


Tue Purenotroaicat Caninet, or Museum, 
contains some thousands of interesting speci- 
mens, gathered from all parts of the world, 
and is open and FREK to visitors, by whom it 
is continually thronged. 


„A snort life snd a merry one.“ enys the 
Portland Pleasure Boat, “ means taking a firat- 
cls ticket to perdition by an exprees train, and 
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Lirr has more bright phases than one. The 
preface to a book is not its best page, though 
it is more difficult than any other to write, 
and is generally done with doubt, fear, and 
hesitation. It is said that no visitor, standing 
for the first time before that mighty idea of 
Michael Angelo (St. Peter's at Rome), is able 


fully to appreciate its majesty and beauty; 


but by repeated visita and long tarryings he 
finally takes in the grand conception, and is 
entranced by that solid masonry of poetry. 
Wo know that mort persons who, for the first 
time, visit Niagara, are apt to exclaim, Is 
this all? —but frequent visita tend to enlarge 
and idealize the vision and bring out all the 
lines of beauty, and all the varying colors 
which fill the soul with admiration and wonder. 
In like manner, why should not love ripen 
into strength and develop into the richest 
proportions of beauty by often repeating its 
happy experieuces ? What though the spark- 
ling rill, gushing from the bosom of the 
mountain and dancing off through the lovely 
lap of the shining valley, does satisfy the 
thirst of the wayfarer, shall he never thirst 
again and come back to tbe fountain with an 
appetite for its gifts, sharpened, indeed, by the 
happy memory of former libations ? 

In this world of ours, few persons are wise 
enough to appreciate at once all the virtues of 
the good and all the graces of tho beautiful ; 
and nearly all persons have so much self-love 
and jealousy that they are indisposed to open 
the heart at first to appreciate and love all that 
is good and lovely in others; but when time 
and intimate experiences have blended the 
mutual heart-gushes into a single pulsation, 
the tendrils of love and affection reach forth 
and reciprocally clasp with enduring strength 
and fondness. First impressions, therefore, 
are not the most lasting—first joys not the 
most sweet. 


ee oo 
BURNHAM'S GYMNASIUM. 


Havine written and spoken much in favor 
of physical exercise, especially in the gymna- 
sium in cities, we were invited the other even- 
ning by a friend, who knew our interest in 
such matters, to visit Burnham’s Gymnasium, 
at No. 12 Boerum Street, Brooklyn, near the 
City Hall, where we found one of the most 
extensive and complete establishments we 
have yet seen. We were courteously invited 
by the gentlemanly proprietor and teacher, 
Mr. Burnham, to occupy a seat on the floor of 
the gymnasium, instead of in the gallery, 
which is fitted up for the reception of visitors. 
We regret that the engravings of his room and 
apparatus are too large for insertion in our 
columns, for those who are not accustomed to 
see a first-class gymnasium would be amused 
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at the number and variety of means for devel- 
oping the human system. We congratulate 
our friends aud the public of Brooklyn that in 
their midst they have so excellent an institu- 


tion, and it giver us great pleasure to speak in 
the highest terms of the competency of Mr. 
Burnham to conduct successfully such an cs- 
tablishment, and we note with pleasure that 
he has recently introduced the system of 
exercise instituted in Boston by Dr. Dio Lewis, 
which, in addition to an ordinary gymnasium, 
makes this most complete. Mr. Burnham has 
classes for misses at certain hours, for ladies 
at other hours, and still other hours for gen- 
tlemen. Connected with the gymnasium is a 
bathing establishment, which makes it very 
complete. Ten thousand men and twice as 
many women, in such a city as Brooklyn, 
should avail themselves of such exercise and 
physical development as can be obtained in 
an institution like this. We bespeak for 
Mr. Burnham the patronage of the public, and 
wish him, in his worthy enterprise, the high- 
eat success. 
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SIGNS OF CHARACTER, AND HOW 
TO READ THEM. 


Parsto.ocy, in Its relation to the laws of life, is the 
science of the functions of the entire Natural Man, which 
includes Body and Brain. 

Prxxoroor is that part of Physiology which embraces 
the brain and nervous system, through whteh the mind is 
said to be manifested. 

Puystoonomy is the art of discerning the character of 
the mind from the external signs of the countenance, or 
the combination of the features, 

Parcnoroor, in its broadest and moat compreheusive 
signification, relates to man's spiritual nature, or to tho 
science of the soul. 

Broroey, the science of life, is only another name for 
Physiology, and may be used synonymously therewith. 

From these seiences, principles are deduced by which 
all the leading traits of human character may be dellne- 
ated. > 
By the TemPrnaMEnts are understood the states of the 
body and mind with respect to the predominance of dif- 
ferent qualities. They are divided into (Ist) Motive or 
muscular, (2d) Vital or living, (8d) Mental or thinking, in- 
stead of Nervous, Bilious, Lymphatic, and Sanguine 

A knowledge of Physiology enables us to determine the 
temperaments, and their relative effects on character; and 
also the health, strength, and qualities of the organization, 
whether good or bad, weak or strong, coarse or fine. Let 
it be remembered that the guality of the body and brain 
has as much to do lu determining their strength and power 
as the size and quantity. Are we coarse or fine? 

Paxgno.ocy reveals character, from the shape of the 
braln, be it broad or narrow, high or low, short or long, 
and enubles us to determine the location, relative size, and 
strength of the different organs. From it we may learn 
how to develop, direct, and restrain all the mental pow- 
ers on scientific principles. 

Pureroanomy, which, whon based on Physiology and 
Phrenology, may be reduced to a system, is an index to the 
character or disposition. 

There are certain nerves connected with the features 
which, when actod upon, prodnee certain changes in the 
expression ; as from joy to sorrow, love to hate, from kind- 
ness to revenge; or from hope to fear; penitence, devotion, 
eto. The expression will be clear, distinct, and compre- 
heustve, or it will be dull, vacant, or imbecile. If Joyous 
and happy, your mouth will turn up at the corners, thus, 
: but Lf downcast, desponding, and miserable, it will 
incline down at tbe corners, thus. . Are you good- 
natured? or are you sad, gloomy, and dejected? The 
corners of your mouth alone will tell the story. The nose, 
chin, eyes, ears, lips, and all the other features ladicate 
character. 

PsrouoLocy.—Bising from Physiology, and passing 
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through Phrenology and Physlegnomy, we come up to 
Percnor oer. This ie the highest condition in which we 
can study man. And we find that, “as is the body, so is 
the mind.” If the body be weak, exhausted, or diseased, 
the mind, in its manifestations, sympathizes with, and ts 


. affected by, this condition, on the principle of a “sound 


mind in a sound body.” 

The nervous system ramifies the whole body—as our 
telegraphic wires are spread over the eontinent—end each 
nerve, like esch wire, reports to headquarters“ — the 
nerves to the brain, and the cires to tbe chief towns and 
cities. Each nerve—the seme as each wire—performs its 
Separate and special function. Thus the Mixp has its 
nerves, or ORGANS, through which it acts, the same as the 
body. Tho Heart circulstes the blood; the Stomach di- 
gests food ; wo breathe with the Lungs; we see with the 
eyes; hear with the ears; taste, smell, etc., through cor 
tain organa. And it is claimed, on the samo principle, 
that different portions of the brain and nervous system per- 
form different functions. Thus, we observe through the 
perceplire faculiies, which give curiosity and a desire to 
see. We think or reflect through the reasoning powers, 
whieh lead us to philosophize. We worship through Ven- 
eration, or the organs allotted to devotion; sympathize 
through Benevolence; resist through Combativences ; 
love through the affections ; fear through Caution; hope, 
trast, rejoice, despond, acquire, invent, compute, draw, 
paint, sing, and so forth, through different organs or 
nerves; all of which may be cultivated and strengthened 
by proper training and exercise. ` 

Man is not fated to be good nor bad; but is so organized 
that he may de either, ¢. e., he may live a virtuous or a vi- 
clous life—it is optional with him. He may rise or fall, be 
temperate or intemperate, true or false. He may make 
much or little of himself, and Phrenology explains how. 

Thus, by tsking into account the whole man, body and 
brain—by looking at him from all stand - points, by a care- 
fal analysis of his Physiology, Phrenology, and Phystog- 
nomy, we may obtain knowledge of all the different 
nerves in the body, their locations, functions, and uses, 
and this will reveal to ns all the various “signs of charac- 
ter,” and how to read them. 

Diversrty.—There are no two persons exactly alike in 
disposition nor in appearance. We all differ more or leas 
in opinion on moet subjecta, as wo do in size, farm, com- 
plexion, quality, health, strength, and length of life. One 
person has great bodily strength; one great mental activ- 
Sty. One is original and invent ive; another merely imie 
tative. One economical; another prodigal One is hon- 
est; another dishonest, Ono Inves bome ; another loves 
10 travel. One studies the sciences ; another prefers art. 
One is musical, poetical, and fond of oratory; another 
disregards them. One {a bold, courageous, manly, and 
self-relying ; another ‘timid, irresolute, bashful, diffident, 
and sensitive. Phrenology explains these differences, and 
points out the means by which to develop harmoniously 
all the organs of the mind. Fe can tmprore. 

Tus Urtirrr or Se_r-Know.xper.—" The right man 
in the right place” would enable society to move on in 
harmony ; and it is possible, hy the aid of science, to place 
each man just where he belongs— where he would succeed 
best, rise the highest, accomplish the most, do the most 
good in the world, and secure the most perfect happiness ; 
aleo. to govern and educate children, and fit each for the 
place or sphere to which he is, by nature, best adapted. 
In short, it will inform us wrat To po.“ 

The practical uses of Phrenology and Pbysiology, then, 
are Arat, to teach us how to bring all parts of the system 
into harmonious and well-directed action. Second, io un- 
derstand the function and uses of each separate organ. 
Third, to enable us to govern and cducate each faculty 
and each propensity, increasing the power of some and 
properly directing all. And, fourt, by combining these 
lessons, it enables as to know ourselves, read the charac- 
ters of others, and to account readily for each motive, 
thought, aud act, on scientific principles. 


These “Biens or Caanxacrrx, anD How tro Rrap 
Tax,” are some of the topics which will be elaboralely 
dlecussed in the new volume of thie Jourxat for 1663. 

To secure the volume complete—the Jouxnat ta not 
now stercotyped—names should be sent to the publ:shera 
at onee. For club terme, with prizes und premiums, sec 
the next culnomo, and oar new prospectus for 1:68 on the j 


last page. 
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To VoLUNTEERS! 
CAMPAIGN FOR 1863. 


NEW INDUCEMENTS FOR VOLUNTARY AGENTS. 
= The laborer is worthy of hia hire.” 

Our Caves. To the Friends of Human Progress in 
Beform, in unl!versalliberty—to do right—in Physiologi- 
cal, Intellectual, and Moral Improvement, to all who 
would be, in Philosophy and in fact, 

“ Healthy, wealthy, and wise“ 
we come greeting. Such will be glad to be re-assured that 
* The world moves“ 
in the right direction. Notwithstanding there are actual 
wars all round and about us, and rumors of war every- 
where, the war within us”—for is not every man more 
or less at war with himee!f?—rages flercest with him who 
can not regulate himself, contro! his own propensities, 
and who is not at peace with God nor man. Bull, we are 
on the road to a higher and better condition. However 
dark, gloomy, and threatening the immediate future may 
seem to be, we are “ fuli of faith,” and we do believe that, 
with proper efforts on the part of each and every one of 
us, we may really 
got the world ahead” . 
and lift mankind up to a higher plane of usefalness and 
happiness. “Let us try.” 
How to po rr. First, teach man, one and all, the laws by 
which bts body, mind, and spirit act; how to develop 
his higher powers, expand his mind, and thus enable him 
to use himself, in hia relations to himself and to society, to 
the very best possible advantage. 

Ezan ova Jourzwars. In the volumes for 1868—now 

about to commence—we propose to give the 
Best thoughia” 
of tho beat writers on all the topics covered by our pros- 


pectus. 

Naw IX DUCIIIIra.— To make it an object,” to remu- 
nerate co-workers in this field of Human Improvement, 
we propose to give the following valuable 


“ Prizes AND Premiums :” 
For 

510.— Ten subscriptions for one year, and 150 
Phrenological and Physiological Almanacs, 1968, 
§12.—Ten subscriptions, and a copy of “ Web- 
sler’s Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary”....§6 50 

$15 —Fifteen subscriptions, and the following 
books and casts, being the best selection for those 

who are desirous of learning Pbrenology at home: 
“Fowler's Phrenology;” ‘“Self-Iustructor,” 

bound; “Memory ;” ‘ Self-Cultare;” “ Physl- 

ology, eto. n * Combe’s Lectures ;” Phrenological 

Bust; Cast of Brau 425 00 
818.—Fifleen subscriptions, and tbe followlng 
books for medical studenta- yiz.: Trall’s “ Hy- 
dropatble Encyclopedia ;” Shew’s Family Phy- 
slolan;“ Traits “ Diptheria;” Oarpenter’s large 

werk on “Human Pbysiology”............99 60 
$20.—Eighteen subscriptions, and a set of 
Trali's Anatomical and Physiologica! Plates. 

These plates are six io number, representing the 

norm al position and life-size of sll the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs of 

the speciul senses, and a view of the principal 

nerves, arteries, veins, muscies, etc. For refer- 

ence, they will be found far superior to anytbing 

of the kind heretofore published, as they are 

more complete and perfect in artisio design and 
aulebbrõrr oe .V 12 00 
325.— Twenty subscriptions, and one copy of 
“Colton’s General Auar,” which contains 150 

maps, pians, and charis on 108 sheets, with 165 

pages of reading matter, statistical, descriptive, 


tized by (SO gle 
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and explanatory—a work everybody ought to 
have.. ss... 15 00 
§40.—Thirty subscriptions, and a set of (8 vols.) 
 Bancrofi’s H'story of the United Etates, beanti- 
fully bound in half oa ꝗ . 27 00 
W5O0.—Fifty subscriptions, and a Phrenological 
Cabinet comprising 40 busts, maska, and skulls, 
1o plaster, of some of the most marked and noted 
characters ln modern times. Suitable for Soci- 
eties, Lecturers, or Private Cabinets.......925 00 
$50.—Fifty subscriptions, and a set of 40 Phre- 
nological Palotings, illustrating the organs and 
temperaments—of great value to the stud nt or 
lecturer... cece cee ce ee ereeeeeerens woe . . . 02 00 
$100.—One hundred subscriptions, and one set 
of the “ New American Encyclopedia,” published 
by Appleton & Co., New York, 16 vols. bound in 
leather. Each volume contains nearly Eight 
Hundred closely printed pages of the beat and 
most carefully prepared matter; the work isa 
complete library in itself. No young man can 
spend a few days more profitably tban in secur- 
ing this premium. A good idea would be for 
neighbors to join in making up this club, and 20 
secure this valuable work for their scbool district 
Ubrary........ eevee . . 6 00 


In making up the clubs, subscriptions for both the Hr- 
omno Tracnax and PuaexoLoercar Journal may be 
included. 

Subscribers need not, necessarily, live in the same 
place, as the papers will be addressed to different post- 
offices when destred. 

The whole amount of money must be sent at the time 
the premium ls claimed, Two remittances of ten dollars 
each will not entitle the sender to the $20 premium. 

Premiums will be sent as the writer directa, the expense 
of carriage to be paid by him when received. 

Address, plainly, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8:8 Broadway, New Tork. 


To Cortespondents, 


A. E—On the fifty-eighth page of the Sept. 


number of the PERENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, speaking of those 
who have Firmness large, it ie anid, “If we aitempt to 
force such persons abruptly, they instinctively resist us, 
aad positively refase to do that whieh thelr Judgment 
inclination, and conecience would suggest as proper and 
desirable if they were allowed to choose their own course, 
and act freely; but if compulsory measures ar- employed, 
they will resist until lef o freedom of choice, wnen of 
their own aceord they will, perbaps, take the very course 
we wished, and whicb they had refused to take so long as 
compulsory measures were used.” 

In view of sentiments inculcated in this article, how can 
tbe present war, between the North and the Boath, be 
Justified on phrenological prineloles; or can furce, as a 
raling agent, be ju-ufled in the adjustment of difficulties 
between natious 


Ans The present war exista, not by the wil] or wish of 
the North, which strongly desired tbat the same peace 
which, under one Constitution and Governmont, had bless- 
ed this country for three-quarters of a century, as no 
nation on the face of the globe had been blessed and pros- 
pered, should continue to the end of time. Consequently, 
tbe Bonth was allowed peace, prosperity and equal Justice, 
and they bad only to remain quiet aud obedient to laws, 
which they bad a full share in making, in «-rder to secure 
permanent and lasting peace. But when they arose in 
arms against the lawfal authority of the Government of 
the United States, there was but one method consistent 
with bonor and duty left, namely, to attempt to supprees 
the rebellion aud vindicate the rightful authority of the 
United States. When a father at his table deals out to bis 
ebildren an equal and proper amount of food, and gives 
each his right and appropriate protection, those ehildren 
have only to accept what la needful for them to be pros- 
perons and bappy. Bat suppose one or three, or even 
five out of ten children, were to rise in reheliion againet 
the authority aud jurisdiction of the father and undertake 
to seize upon the common property of the family, it would 
be an unusual method for those brothers that were being 
ruined, and tbat father who was the rightful director of 
the whole, to sit in silence and cowardice ; and tbongh the 
statement in the article to which you allude is true, in order 
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to make it a case on your eupposition, the seceded States 
must be deprived of the right of free action and free gov- 
ernment, must be domineered over and unjustly treated 
by the other States, hefore that could be justif@ed ia a 
revolt In the revolutionary war, England claimed the 
right of taxing tbe Uni'ed States at will, without giving 
them any representation in the legislature which made the 
lawe, and even to carry the people of the colontes beyond 
the sens for trial for alleged offenses.” England has bo- 
come wiser in regard to some of her distant colonies, and 
gives them better priviteges tban she allowed us to have. 
Even Ireland ts allowed to have representation in the 
British Parliament. But the Southern States bad even an 
advantage in representation over their numerical free 
population, and sided in making every law which was 
binding upon them tn common with the people of the 
other Siates. Their best speakers and writers up to the 
hour of secession did aot cl:im that any injustice had been 
done them, but seemed afraid that the rapid growth of the 
North would put them in tho minority, aud might ul- 
timately oppress them; so that it was a fancied, rather 
than areal cause of complain. When horses crowd each 
other in traveling, it ls because each one wants more than 
his proper sharo of the road. When men differ in busi- 
ness and each tries to drive the other, it is usually when 
one desires to domineer and deprive the other of his 
rights. Then stubborn opposition is the duty of the in- 
dividual or of the community. You might as well ask us 
how we justify the arrest of a disturber of the peace, who 
would knock down a wayfarer, and upset things goner- 
ally on In his carousing and miecbief-making career, the 
ground that he would be made more stuhborn and more 
wicked by being arrested and locked up. Generally, 
however, ithas the contrary effect, provided yon will put 
a man where he will not be contaminated by men as bad 
or worse than himself. 


D. S — Please state the reason why sometimes 
one alde of the head is larger than the other. I often find 
the right lobe of Amativeness larger than the left, and the 
same 10 be often true in regard to Friendship, Iuealiey, 
Causality, aud many other organs. As regards the right 
arm of the blacksmith being increased by an extra flow of 
blood, caused by extra exercise, appears cloar Sneh to 
me; but bow some of tbe phrenological organs located in 
one bemisphere of the brain shouid be more exercised, 
and consequently receive more hined than other corre» 
sponning organs In the other hemisphere of tho brain, is a 
mystery to me. 


Ans. The right hemfepbere of the brain, aud the right 
side of the man throughont, is generally larger than the 
left side. We bave, however, noticed that people wbo 
were naturally left-banded had the left hemisphere of the 
brain, and left arm and shoulders Jarger than the right; 
and it is asserted by some, and believed by many, that the 
right side of a man is the stronger side, and that it does 
the chief part of the labor—that the right eye does all the 
intense seeing and the right ear the bearlug. You may 
take ten persons from any crowd, and try each one in the 
absence of the others, and you will find that they do their 
seeing with the right eye mainly. An experiment in this 
manner may test it You put one haod over your left 
eye, and ask an individual to look at the right eye, then 
ask him to bring bis fore-finger between bis lize of vision 
and your right eye, and you will find that tbe eye will be 
exactly in the range of his rigbt eye, and tbus show that 
hie left eye bad nothing to do witn the fixed vision. 
Generally if you speak to a person in a low voice you will 
seo the right ear turned to cuteb the sound. Of course there 
are exceptions of defective right eyes and defective right 
ears; but we tbink ton out of twelvo do their best bearing 
with their right ear, their best seeing with the right eye, 
and their best labor with the right band, and that the right 
bemisphere of tne brain ts on an average larger than the 
left; and we infer, therefore, that since the organs of the 
braln are double, as the eyes are double, that those in the 
rigbt bemisphere do the chief part of the work. 

Iu reply to your other question, we remark that taste in 
dress is a part ofthe artistic element of our nature. Those 
in whom Ideality is well developed, especially the lower 
and front part of it, will exhibit more regerd for dresa and 
display, or a qaicker sense of teat which ia beautiful in 
the physical world, than others; and it is not, perhaps, 
correct to speak of the organ for dresa distinguished from 
Ideality, Order, aud other organs. 


Answers to other querists crowded ont till next month. 
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Idbertisements. 


. — 
Apvertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear, Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once, 
‘Trus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


New Book of Sacred Quartets. 
BAUMBACI’S 


SACRED QUARTETS, 
A COLLECTION OF PIECES 
For TUE 


OPENING AND CLOSE OF SERVICE. 


nY 
ADOLPH BAUMBACH. 
Price, in cloth, $2 50; boards, $2 25. Coples malled, 
postpaid, on reoript of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pablishers, Boston. 


Mrs. Erza De La VERGNE, 
M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


WHEELER & WILSONS 


SE WING MACHINES. 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS; 
Toternational Exbihidion, London, 1802. 
Industr»! Exposition, Paris, 1°61. 
OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Prue's O. K. Soap 
IN THE FIELD. 
STONEWALL JACKSON NABS IT, AND 
SIGHS FOR MORE. 


Norrn Spg or tur Potomac, 
N ar Iorper's Ferry. 

Mu. Jawes Pyrrr—Sir: Among the stores recenily eap- 
tured from your Yankee brother there was a box of your 
O. K. Soap, wh'ch served a good purpose in nar camp. 
Complimentary to the merit of the article, I will here re- 
merk, ahnt of you are as much of an abeltioniat as your 
soap, I should not expect much quarter at your hands, for 
not only does it annihilate ml kinds of att ood Oth (of 
which there ts not a Ile down bere), but even the Nens 
and blue backs skedaddin at the aight of I. Oar cavalry 
men have ale» discovered that It ts uu effectual remedy for 
the seraiches. 

Distasteful, however, as onr cause may be to you, I 
nevertheless beg in humanity's name that If ever this 
reaches you, you will continue to send a few boxes occa- 
anally into the Old Dominion, or leave them at some 
U fied point this side of the Delaware, from which I will 

ve them a safe and peedy escort. Lam, with disiinc- 
tion, yours in haste, STONEWALL. 

P. 8.—since writing the above, it has hecome expedient 
for me to retire to the otber side of the Potomac, therefore 
jou will please consider the postion aod send a gond p, 
of the O. K. t+ Chambersburgh, or tu aome divi-lon in 
M'Clellan’a army. Hooker's excepted, and I wiil endeavor 
lo sleal a march upon it. Yours, ete, TONEWALL, 

Every one who tries PYLES O. K. SOAP likea It, 
The Agricultural Societies of New York, New Jersey, and 
Queen's County, L. I., at theie recentexhioitions awarded 
it We highest Premtum Silver Medal. Grocera generally 
well it, JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 

B5: Washington Street, cor. Franklin, 

Sold also at 125 and 512 Sixth Avenue, New Tork; 100 
— Street, Brooklyn; and 45 Newark Avenue, Jersey 

ty. 


Crars’s Sonoor VISITOR, 
VOL. VIL. á 
A DAY SUHOOL MONTHLY. 

The Vrarror will commence ita seventh volume with the 
January number, 156%. This is the only Day School 
Periodical published at 

FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 
Magazine form. Benatifully tiustrated, Readings, Musto 
Speeches, Dislogues, Biortes, Pussles, ete., ete., from the 
VERY WEST WRITERS. 

The Visrroe has the largest circulation of any Educa- 
tional Journal published. 

Now is the time to form cubs for Winter Schools, Send 
for n specimen, and ace inducement to clabs. Address 

DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, Posttenera, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

„ Exchanges copying the above, and sending a 
marked onpy, will receive the Vistron for one year, 
11-1-*,-b. 


» Google 


Great Domestic Worx! 

DR. TRALUS 
HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA: 
In Eight Parte—eomplete in One Volume. 

800 ILLUSTRATIONS AND NEARLY 1000 PAGES, 
A Complete Gaile % Health, and Hydropathic Home 
Treatment. No family can afford to be withwat It. 

Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
305 Broadway, New York, 
And furnished by mall, postpaid, for $4 (0. 


Union Heater, 
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UNION STEAM AND WATER HEATING COMPANY, 


For Warming and Ventilatiog Pabile Buildings, Private Residences, Schoo's, Greenhouses, etc., with Gold's Improved Patent 


Baprrier in all others for the following reasons: 

J, The atmosphere, when warmed, le not injured, 

1 Jra is a considerativa of vital importunce va regarda 
enth. 

If the atmosphere s more healthful when warmed by 
one apparatus than by another, it is xn imperative reason 
why tont apparatus should be preferred. 

Steam, in thea heater, ut ang pressure, is different in ita 
results from the pame pressore used in any other mode of 
warming by meam because the eetarion of Ada ay pur atua 
da Rete lesa intonsoty by the aime preamure of steam 
sete is the exterior of any other stenm-heuting nppa- 
ratus. 

It standa unrivaled ; for d’ da infawe Meat that 22 
the herlthfst condi ion af je, whether tt 
done by swam host or by the bot air furnace, 

2. This apparatus ls mor: offective os a healer than any 
other, becnuse the current of air passing through it je so 
subdivided that ul ihe air Ie thoroughly warmed, 

S. Tele more compnet than any other apparatus. The 
superior stesm-gonerating property of the boiler, and the 
superior heat-imperting construction of the radiating 
portions, reduces the ba k to the lowest Jimik 

4. This apparatus is more durable than avy other, The 
materia of which it is composed will not oxidize as rend. 
ily na other materiala used for the pu . 

8. II takes core of gef, re quires Jess fuel, and lis orig- 
inal cost la less than any other steam healing aparatus, 

All paris of (tes wppurntas are # tuated In he basement, 
and fresh warm ar carriva to the apartments by flues. 

A superior system of vent ien ts introduced into al 
bulldings Waren with this mpparatus, 

Circulars and full information con be obtained at the 

ripcipel office of the Comp ny, No, 624 Broadway, New 
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Just Tribute to Merit. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July It 


DURYEAS’ MAIZERA 


Was the only “ preparation for fond from Indian Corn” 
that received a medal aud honorable mention hom the 
Reyal Commissioners, the competition of all prominent 
manufacturers of “Cora Starch” and * Prepared Corn 


MAIZENA 


Flour" of this and other countries notwithstanding. 

The food and luxury of the age, without a single fault. 
One trial will convince the most skeptical. Makes Pud- 
dings, Cokes, Custards, Biane-Mange, ete, withoutis In- 
glass, with fow or n» CERS ala coat astonishing the most 
economical. A wight addition to ordinary Wheat Flonr 
greatly improves Bread and Cake, It ia aleo excellent for 
thickening swent sauces, gravies for fah and meat, soups, 
ete. For Ice Cream nothing can compare with Ik 4 
Mule boiled la milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, 
chocolate, ten, eto. 

Pat up ta | pound prekager, with directions. 

A moat detichums article of food for children and invalida 
of all ages. For sale by Grocers and Druggus every- 


where, 
MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE LONG ISLAND, 
11-1 Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 


OPERA or SOMNAMBULA. 
PIANO SOLO. PRICE $200. 


Being the 18th volume of 
“ DITSON & CO's EDITION OF STANDARD 
OPERAS.” 


The whole series now comprises the following = 
OPERA OF NORMA, 
DINOR I, 
SOMNAMBULA, 
LUCREZIA, 


Ay 
Ek ANI, 
IL TROVATORE, 
LA TRAVIATA 
DON GIOVANNI 
Each with E- glisb and Dallan Text. Price of each, 8. 
Opera of MARTILA, with English, Italian, and German 
Text, #3. 
OPERA OF SOMNAMBULA, 
DON GIOVANNI, 
ia tht 


RM 
DER FREYSCHUTZ, asp 
MARTHA, 
erz: ais: patel on recent ofp 
es -nald, on receipt ce. 
? POLIVER DITSON 4 00. 
Publishers, Buston: 


Important TO PHRENOLOAGISTS, 


with from Six to Ten Hundred Dollars. The good-will 
and stock of a Phren/ logical Office and Book Store, whieh 
have been many years estabiished and consuntly sustain- 
ed, will be sold at a encrifice forcash. The low price, easy 
terms, and fucilities for obtaining » fall knowledge of the 
busi ess, make this a rare end very desirable 988 
For particulers, address “ Pros "box 63 P. O., Phite- 
delphia, Pu., or, FOWLFR AND WELLS, 
BOS Broadway, New York. 


Tun Essex SYRINGE 
Is on rome accounts the best one in market. Price $2 50, 


or en 23 hy mail, pane, 
FOWLEB AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York, 


Tur TemperaAments.— Nervous, 


Saneuine, Billons, Lymphatic, ete., in THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. Every person should have nu. Price #3 00. 


Reporters’ Pnonoerapuic Books. 


Von. T. HL Bestas sald," Had Pnosoemarut been Knowo 40 yeare 
ago, Hh wouhi have GAYE MR 20 rade Pann Lawon" 
Hand-Book of Standard Phonovraphy. Graham . 1 25 
First Standard Phonographic Reader........ s... 1% 
Recond = m * — — 
The Reporter's Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 
Manual of Phonography. Exere’sinterpag'd. Pitman 
Reporter's Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Trach’g Phoon. 1 
History of Shorthand in the Reporing Style 
— 1 Reader, Companion to Ponne Manual 
New Manners Hook, Corresponding site 
Phonographic Teacher tor Beginners. By Webster, 
American Manual of gg By Longley... 
Phoungraplvc Copy Book, with Morocco Covers 
Blank Copy Hook, Ruled, without Cover sind 10 
The American Phonetic Diethnarx. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalma in Reporting Stylu By Pitwan 1 00 

The ahove books will ba sent, prepaid, by return of the 
Fiker Mall, on receipt of price. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. / 
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HISTORY OF 


THE BANK or ENGLAND, 
ITS TIMES AND TRADITIONS, 
From 1694 to 1844, 
BY JOHN FRANCIS. 


First American Edition. with Netes, Additions, and an 
Appendix, including Statistics of the Bank to the close of 


the year 1561, 

By I SMITH TOMANS, 

Editor of the Banker's Mayuzine. and Scerctary of the 

Chambor of Commerce of the Siate of New York. 

Pnblihed at the Office of the BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE, Chamber of Cowmerco and Underwriters’ Buiid- 
ing, Nos. 61 and 68 William Street, New York—1>62, 

4 Neo Magasins with an Old Name, 


Tue KNICKERBOCK AR; 

OR, NEW TORK MONTHLT MAGAZINE OF LIT. 
ERATURE, ART, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. 
NEW SERIES. 

No. I., Vol. I. for October, is now ready. 


The present number, which is under entirely new editos 
rial and proprietary management, and issued in a new 
and evlarged form, conuuns important articles on the vi- 
tal topics of the day, und severe! stories by eminent au- 
thora; atso literary, art, and dramatic gossip, notes on 
current events, notices of new pubrcations, and a variety 
of original matter, of srikiog intereet. 

OFFICE, 37 PARK ROW. 


Chas. Reade, Author of Tne Cloister and the Hearth,” 
and other em neut author, will be among the regular 
© -utributors to the Magaz ne. 10-11-b. 


Unirep States Guano Company, 
No. 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Paos- 
PRATE or Lime 


Aumostatev do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonis than the Peruvian. 


For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLL1ES PER TON. 


A. G. BENSON, President. 


Dinsmore’s RATL ROAD GUIDE. 


The ortginal TIime- Table Gade with new feainres, such 
as Mars f Roaps and Rovurss, 5, % towne—witb refer- 
ence where to find them—a Spiespip Lagar RAILROAD 
Mar. Sent free, by mail, on reeript oi price 20 cents. 

Address = DINSMORE & CO., 

ue No. 26 Cedur Street, New York. 


e * * * e 2 

Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria. 

Ite Nature, History, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 
on Hygienic Princtplea, wth the Various Theories and 
Practices of the Medical Profession, by R. T. Tralt, M.D. 

The fact that a large proportion of severe cases of Dip- 
theria prove fatal under Drag Treatment, while if treated 
Hygienically, death rrsuiing thereirom is the exception, 
not ibe rule, srems, at lenst to demand for tbe Hygienic 
Treatment à careful investigation, Price 8 (0. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER X WELLS’B 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN. 


After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
Notace to our readers chat we are ready to furnish wnat 
we belicve to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

Torase pens have been manufactured expreasly for us by 
Jostan Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and vo pains have been spared in 
tuetr construction. Tbe nibs sro ground so smooth as to 
Write as readily as a quilt, while by a patent atiachment 
to the back he pen cun be made bard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit ull demands, we bave had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows : 

THE REPORTING PEN, 


Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat band; 
THE WEKITINd PEN, 
For ordinary writing, such as husiness correspondence 
boukkeeping, echouls, public offices, and the like; 
THE ENGROSSING PEN, 

For writing iu which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line io one an cigbth of an ineb wide, without 
enangtng the adjustment 

Toese Pens are put up in patent bexes, containing bal? 
a grosa vach. Persons ordering a box can have ali of one 
kind, or two duzeus of cach kind, iu the box, as they 


prefer. 
PRICE, 78 CENTS A BOX. 


A liberal discount to Agenta aud Stationers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York 


4 lyr. 


itizea oy Google 


SATEN) 5 
T 18 eee 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YOEK. 

B. FRANK PALMER. Srudros-Anrisr ro mie Gov- 
BRNMENT II. a trAHI; IX EN Ton oF TAR PALMER SRM AND 
Leas, in erd: r to supply the unexnmpled demand of the 
Agmwy and Navy, hus greatly mereased his facilities at the 
Nationar Stuptos iN Pinte aperritra, and opened Cupa- 
cious Branenes in New York and Boston. Tux Patan 
Linus wil be provided for mutated sold ers of very 
limited meens, at pine cast, it being the Inventor's 
design to supply sll pulriotic men who love limbs in the 
e unt y'aaervice. 

Cavtiow: No orner prRRON (whether formerly in the 
fem or in the employ of PATI XI & Co.) nas now the 
right to construct or rep: ir the Patent Limts for the Com- 
pany in New York. tnquire for (or address) atthe New 
office of PaIXEI & Co., on the GROUND FLOOR. 

11, 1 yr. 


NEW EDITIONS! 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How ro WRITE; 


A New Poorer Marva or Compoarrion ann LETTER- 
Warrine. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 
Bosrxess LETTERS, Love Lerrers, 
Fasity Lerrers, Notes Axp UARDA, AND 
FRIENDLY LETTERS, NEWSPAPER ARTICLES; 
or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and Indie- 
pensable litue manual. [Price 80 cents; muslin, 60 cents. 


How ro TAI. K: 
A New Pooxer MANUAL or Conversation anv DzBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
CORRECTLY, In Drsattna Socizrr, 
FLUENTLY, AND Ar Prsiic MEETINGS, 
ELOQUENTLY ; Own ALL Occasions. 
Probably no work In the Engtish langunge contains 80 
much useful matter ou this subject, in so small a space; 
an intereating book to read. Prce 80 c.: mustia, 50 cts. 


How TO BEHAVE: 


A New Pocxrr MANUAL or REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE AND 
Going Tro Coesrcr PRasONAL Harra. If yon desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 


Ar Home, In Conversation, 

At a Party, In TRAVELING, 

AT Cuceca, Ix Tur Compaxy or LADES, 
At TABLE, Ix Covetsulr. 


This te the book you want The Wr. ar pronounces this 
“the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How TO Do Bust 


nEss: A New Pooxxr Manual of Practical Affairs. and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
pensable— 


In tae Countixe-Roou, For tre CLERK, 

In THE STORE, FOR THe APPRENTICE, 
Ox tne Fax, For tHe Fagwee-Bov, 
Evxxrwuxnx. Fos aLL Business Mex. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuſt. how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to folluw it with certain success. Same. 
“ How to Write,” “How to Talk,” «How to 
Behave,” and How to Do Business,” in paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound In one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for §1 50. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS aud BooxseLess, in every nelghhorhood, may 
do well by engaging iu ine suie of the New Hanp-Booxa, 


Sureery.— Wovunpvs, Tumors, 
White Swelling, Fietula, Eip Dist ase, Distoca' ions, Frac- 
turer, with Operadone, in THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
ENCTCLOPEDIa. Sent vy Man fur $3 00. 


— 


INTERFERING APPLICATIONS FOR 


PATENTS require the meat thorough isan ty, of Pat- 
ent Law, and unremitiing cere und attention tn their pros- 
ecution and defense. Mr Thomas P. How, Counselor fa 
Patent Cases, and author of “ How to Get a Patent,” who 
has for the past five years had the entre central of our 
Patent Office Deparcuient, hus made thie class of cases a 
specialty, and has met ub the moat complete success in 
their m rangement Patentocs or applicants having busl- 
ness of this nature to confide to us. can rely on being 
properly get ved. FOWLER AND WEL. s. 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Army SHIRTS, Army SHIRTS, 


AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
823 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit guar- 
anteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 
Family Sapply Store for Booms, Collars, and Wrist 
ban s, for Shirt-making. JAMES PARRISH. 
NEW 
ELEOrRO-GALVANIO BATTERIES, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE OURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN TTS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Pxurces, $10, 912, 816, or $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 38 Broadway, New Tork. 


Hanp-Booxk or Svanparp Pro- 


NOGRAPHY. By Andraw J. Grabam, Conductor of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of “ Brief Long- 
hand,” A Bystem for the Rapid Expression of Numbers,“ 
ete. 

This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commenting with the analysis of worde, and proceed- 
ing to the most rapid reporting style, to such a form and 
manoer, with euch fullness of explanation and complete- 
ness Of iilusiratlon. and witn auch otber featares as to fully 
adapt the work io the use of schonis and eelf-lustruction. 
816 duodecimo pages. Price, bound In musiio with em- 
bossed side-tiule, post-paid, $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3 8 Broadway, New Tork. 


How TO GET a PATENT. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. 


Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
FowLer anp WELL, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


“33, Tae Pnrenotosicar Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
I the exuet location of alt the Organs of the 
y Brain, fully developed, which wilt enable 
every one to study tre science without an 
instructor. Jt ing) te pacted and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any pan of the world, Price, ineludiog 
box for packing, ong #1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 8 8 Broadway, New York. 


“ Tots ls one of the moet Ingentous Inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster cf Paris, the size ot the human head 
on which the exact location of ench of the Phrenslogical 
Org. us ie r- presented. fatly developed, with all the divisions 
and classfications. Those who cro not obtain the services 
ofa professor may learn. in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Purenology, so far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerded.— N. I. Daily Sun 


Patents Applied For. 

Being centrally located in our commercial metropolis 
and having an able and experienced agent at the seat of 
Government, we are able to offer more inan usual facilities 
for the tranraction of business in this country in relation to 
patents} while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most sulisiactory terms. Our 
present arrangementa are such that we nopo for the future 
Ww keep pace with the demands of the pablio for our ser- 
vices, and it shall be oar purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inveators. Communications in 
reference to favenuons, patenis, or patent law carefully 
considere d and promptly attended to, 

ow ro Ger a Paver” wil! be sent eratis on appli- 


cation. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
30x Broadway, New York. 
Consu MPTION, Causes AND 


Care—-Scrofula, Cancer, Mumps, Neseles, Croup, with fall 
directions for treatment, in THE HVWDEKOPATHIC EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA. kvery tamily should have a copy. $3 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Nov., 1862. 


THE AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


With the Janvazy Numpse, 1668, commences the 
Tmatr-Srvaentn Volunx of the Auxsioax PHRENOLOG- 
1OAL Joux I. It contains 

TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES MONTHLY 

The Tarmty-Szventra Votoms of the Awexioaw PARE- 
WOLOGI0aL JouRNAL will contain several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Pprenoloaiste 
of America, who will explain and iHustrate ite philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of thy Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in thelr connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will de thoroughly, hut popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, A sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in ite relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will reeeive the attention its importance demands. 


MECHANICS. 

As at lesst one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Construotivenesa, the 
various mechanical arte will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


EDUCATION 

will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be Lberatly imparted. Tax Youma, also, will fnd the 
Journal. a friend and foster-father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
falness and success In life. g 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews. Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what le acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, ete., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented. will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 
ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 

in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
Journat, ought to insure us at least, 


FIFTY THOUSAND 
subecribers for tbe forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? A litue effort hy each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CoO-WORKERS— 


all porsons Interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
ald in the circulation of the Parenooorcat JovasaL. 


TEEMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Btogle Copy, Monthly, One Year.......... — . 8 
5 Copies to separate addresses, if desired....... 
10 Copies . ꝗ . 
For List of Premiuma, see page 117. 
Add six cents a yer for each subscriber in the British 

Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Agonts wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Bend for our Wholesale List and Confidential Cireular. 
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WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Comes’s Leotunss on PnENOLOOT. Sllustrated.. 81 25 
Constitution or Man. By George Combe. e Q 
Dzrenor or Poaenotocy. By Boardman........ . ET 
Epvoation Compteta, Belf-Culture, Memory, eto. 
Epvoatiox, founded on the Nature of Man 87 


Lessons oN PaRENOLOGY AND PRYSIOLOGY........ 1 95 
MaantaGx, its History and Philosophy.. 75 
Mauwory Au D BELT-IMPBOVEXENT....... 87 
Menta Scrence, Weaver's Lectures on. 87 
PurexoLooy Proven AND ILLUsTBATED....- 1B 


BELF-CULTURE AND PERFROTION oF CHARACTER.... 87 
Bets-Lerevoros 1x PaxexoLoer. New Edition.. 50 
Woaxs or GALL ox PRAXNOLOO T. 5 voll... 


WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 
Curupren ; their Hydropathic Management. 
Cuoxera ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
Cowaumprtox ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 
Coox Boox, Hydropathtc, Ful! of good Receipts.. 
DirruxzIA. By R. T. Trall, M. D.. 
Domestio Practice or HY DROrA TRT, Johnson's 
FaxTLT Pursrcian, Hydropatbic. By Dr. Shew. 
HrDROTATrRIO Ex cYOLOr RDA. By Dr. Trail....... 
Hyrprorartur ; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 
PILosor AN or Warrz-CUsk, clearly expounded.. 
Practice or Warer-Cung, briefly explalned .. 
Eescits or HTDZOTATRT, iu advantages shown 
Warse-Cunk 1x CRHNONIO Diseases, Dr. Gully... 1 
Waren-Coure ror Tur Mituion. By Dr. Trall..... 
WATrTI-CUnE ix EVIIT Keown Diana... ẽ. 
War- Cunz Maxvat, giving brief directlons..... 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Conne Porsioroay. The very best... ee 
Droexsriox, Physiology of. By Dr Andrew Combe. 
Fanrry Grumastum. Fully Ilustrated....... seses 
Fam Dentist. Useful and inastructive.......... 
Foop AND Diet. A standard work of reference.... 
Feur A* FAN EA the Proper Food of Man... 
Heagvrrany Descent; its Laws and Facts 
Ixraxor; or, Management of Children 
Natora Laws or Man. By Spurrheim 
PnrLosorRVY or SA0AED History. Dr. Graham 
PRvsioLoor, Animal and Mental. IIlustrated . 
Boss ARD Texpxzaats Lire. Louls Corn aro 
Tax Scrence or Human Lira. By Dr. Graham 
Tox SW IIA Movewent-Corx. By Dr. Taylor... 
Vrorrabrs Dret, discussed and appro red. . 


MESMERISM--PSY CHOLOGY. 
Execrarcat Perenoroer. Best work on the subject 
Fascination ; or the Philosophy of Charming. 
Lrsrany or Mesmenis AND PsycaoLoor. Complete 
Maorocosx ; or, the Universe Without............ 
Patrosoray or Mesurriex. By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 
ParonoLoery ; or, the Science of the Soul........... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Anm Arn Arps ron Youna Women. Good Work.. 
Datra’s Docrons; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domxsrio Aman; a Manual of Siock Husbandry 
Faurr Cutturz ror THz Mittion. Hand Book.... 
Hints Towazp Rerorme. Lectures, Addresses, eto 
Hows ron Axx; the Gravel Wall Mode of Bailding. 
Horzs anp Hers For THE Younes. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How to WITT; a Pocket Manual of Composition. 
flow To Tatx; a Pocket Manual of Conversation.. 
How to BAV; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 
How To po Bysrxzss; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Hayp-Booxs ron Homs Improvament. The 4 above 
IxMograLrrr Tsroxroaxt. Philosopbical........ 
Saving arp Wasting. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tan Farw; a Manual of Practical Agricultare..... 
Tas Garpsnx ; with Liste of Flowers and Shrabs... 
Tun Houses: a Manual of Rural Architectare....... 
EuraL Manuals. In one large vol., Illustrated... 
Wan or Lire; Right Way and Wrong Way . 


The above includes but a portion of our publications. 
Bend for a catalogue containing a full list. 


Agents wanted. Terms liberal. 
FToWLb R X WELLS, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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WATER-OCURE JOURNAL. 
Twxnrr-Foun Quarro Paoss, Monrutr, 
The Waree-Cugz Jourxat will hereafter be known as 


THE HYGIENIC TEACHER 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


Under which name it will continue to advocate the’same 
principles that it has heretofore done. 

The Hrono Teacnzs should be read In every family, 
because 

It will advocate the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

It will teach the Sick bow to recover Health. 

It wilt teach those in Health bow to avold Disease. 

It vi unlold the true science of Human Life. 

It will explain the Laws and Conditiona of Health. 

Is will enable you to dispense with all Drug Medieines. 
ja will enable you in most cases to be your own Phy- 

clan. 

Ite doetrines wili promote Temperance In all things, 

It will tend to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

Its iafluence in society will be in all respects 


tory. 
Ils teachings will benefit everybody and injure no one, 
The beet advice that can be given to persons in eny con- 
dition of Life can be sammed ap in three words: 


F Preserve Your HEALTR. 


To Get Rich.........-. oevceesPRESERVE YOUR HEALTH. 
To Enjoy Animal Life........-Pazazave Your HAI. 
To Do e . . Pn VIA Yova Hearra, 
To Acquire Knowledge. .Parsenve Yocr Heatra. 
To Atain Eminence...........Pamszeve Your HEALT 

Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 

THE HYGIENIC TEACHER. 
In it the true nature of disease will be fully and rationally 
explained, and one of its principal objects will be to teach 
HOW To KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed ans- 
voidable causes do not enjoy bealth, one department of the 
Taacuex will be devoted to articles relative to the treat- 
ment of diseases, where you may learn 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tus Hyon Tracuee will clearly present all the 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanti- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropathy will be fully explained, and ite application to 
all known diseases pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Hygienle Teacher. 

If you are well, aud desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you would know the true science of Haman Life, 
Read the Hygtenle Teacher. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Druge, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If yon would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

If you desire to dirpense with the services of a Phystotan, 
Read the Hygienic Teacher. 

Bat while the Hyrerento Txacnze is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with such misoel- 
laneous mauer as will make it 

Valuable and Acceptable to All. 

Its enlarged form will enable us to farnish much valuable 

reading maiter, aside from the medical department. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single Copy, Monthly, One Year............-..61 00 

8 Coptes to separate addresses, if deslred 2 

10 Coplesss .. 

For List of Premiums, ses page 111. 

Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 

Send for our Wholesale List aud Confidential Circular. 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A Repository of Science, Literature, General Intelligente. 


VOL. XXXVI. NO. 6.) 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1862. 


(WHOLE NUMBER, 288. 


Publisher by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York, 

AT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
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A Common Cause of Baldness..196 | Prospectus of Journal......... 


GENERAL JESSH L. RENO. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of General Reno indicates a 
man of fine and elastic organization, and one 
capable of great bodily activity and sprightli- 
ness of mind. The prominence of the lower 
part of his forehead indicates precision, prac- 
tical judgment, and ability to gather knowl- 
edge, and to hold it continually ready for use. 
The length of the head from the ears, forward 
and upward, shows a predominance of the in- 
tellectual and moral qualities, and that eleva- 
tion of mind and feeling which, while it com- 
mands respect, qualifies one to be a leader of 
others. The fullness through the middle part 
of the forehead evinces excellent memory, and 
the power to recall when wanted whatevor 
knowledge may have been obtained. His was 
not one of the slow, plodding, meditative minds, 
but one that was brilliant, ready, vivacious, 
practical, and capable of adopting a now 
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PORTRAIT OF GENER 


AL JESSE L. RENO. 


course on the instant, and engaging heartily 
in extemporized affairs. He would not require 
much time to prepare to speak, and in business 
would show an off-hand readiness in adapting 
himself to the circumstances, however suddenly 
changed. The highness of his head direotly 
over the ears shows Firmness very conspicu- 


ously; decision, positiveness, and determina- 
tion are not only evinced in the organization, 
but shine out through his expression and at- 
titude. His Veneration and Benevolence ap- 
pear to have been large, giving respect for su- 
periority and things sacred, and a sympathy 
with suffering wherever it might be found. 
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His Hope was also large, rendering his mind 
elastic, joyous, and anticipating. His Self- 
Esteem seems to have been large, giving dig- 
nity, self-trust, and ability, not only to take 
responsibilities, but to face opposition. The 
head appears to have been fully developed in 
the sides, showing mechanical judgment, econ- 
omy, watchfulness, and undaunted energy and 
eourage. The social organs were fully devel- 
oped; hence, in his friendship he was cordial 
and steady, in his love devoted, in his patriot- 
ism unswerving. In intellect he was practi- 
eal, clear, prompt, and decisive. In disposi- 
tion ardent, earnest, and cordial. In senti- 
ment and aspiration elevated, self-reliant, up- 
right, and persistent ; a head well qualified to 
make a man useful and highly respected. His 
early death is a calamity to the nation, and 
especially so to his immediate friends and ac- 
quaintences.” 
BIO ATH. N 
From Appleton's Railway Guide. 

The portrait of this gallant General (who 
was killed at the battle of South Mountain, 
Maryland) is considered an excellent likeness. 
He was killed on Sunday, September 14, 1862, 
while at the head of his men, gallantly lead- 
ing them up to charge the dangerous mountain 
heights on the Hagerstown road. 

He was born in Virginia in 1825, and was 
consequently thirty-seven years of age at the 
time of his death. He was a graduate of 
West Point, of the class of 1846, in which year 
he was commissioned a brevet Second Lieu- 
tenant of Ordnance. In the Mexican war he 
was greatly distinguished for gallant bearing 
and meritorious conduct, and while still a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant was honored with the brevet 
ranka of First Lieutenant and Captain, which 
he wou at the battles of Cerro Gordo and Cha- 
pultepec, in the latter of which he was severe- 
ly wounded. 

On his return from Mexico he was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics at West 
„Point, which position he held for six months; 
and for eighteen months afterward he was Sec- 
retary for the Artillery Board, during which 
he was engaged in teating heavy ordnance and 
compiling tactics for heavy artillery. Various 
employments succeeded, in all of which he 
brought to bear judgment, good scientific at- 
tainments, and industry. He was for a time 
on the Coast Survey; then on topographical 
duty in the West; for a year engaged in build- 
ing a military road from Big Sioux River to 
St. Paul, Minn. From 1854 to 1857 he was 
stationed at Frankfort Arsenal, near Philadel- 
phia. He was afterward stationed at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, where he was when the rebel- 
lion broke out. 

He was one of the officers selected by Gen- 
eral Burnside himself to accompany him in his 
expedition, and epproved, by his unvarying 
gallantry and conduct in North Carolina, the 
choice of his superior officer. He was appoint- 
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ed Brigadier-General of Volunteers, Novem- 
12, of last year; distinguished himself at 
Roanoke and Newbern, and was considered one 
of the bravest and most promising officers in 
the service. When Burnside's army was 
brought up from North Carolina, last August, 
Reno was put in command of a division, and 
in the battles before Washington, under Gen. 
Pope, greatly distinguished himself. He par- 
ticipated in the recent battle of Bull Run, and 
was temporarily placed in command of Mc- 
Dowell’s corps d'armée after the battle. 
After these events he returned to the capital 
with Pope’s army, and marched with his fine 
command against the rebels in Maryland. In 
the first action of importance in this campaign 
he has fallen a sacrifice. In this sad event his 
country’s service loses an officer whose great 
military accomplishments, fine intellect, lofty 
moral cheracter, and’ personal heroism have 
given him a high and enduring place on the 
roll of honor. 

Gen. McClellan, his superior officer, aud 
Stonewall Jackson, his enemy, as well as 
Beauregard, were classmates of Gen. Reno at 
West Point. 

—— ioe 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRBE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDBRED—No.1 . 


VENERATION. 

Tux function of this faculty is to produce 
the sentiment of reverence or veneration in 
general. [¢ is the foundation of the sentiment 
of piety or religion, and of that tendency to 
worship a superior power which manifests it- 
self in every tribe of men yet discovered. The 
faculty of Veneration does not tell us what to 
worship or reverence, but produces an emotion 
leading us to respect whatever ia great, pow- 
erful, or good; and the other faculties, the in- 
tellect especially, has much to do in deciding 
what is great, good, or venerable. Veneration, 
like Conscientiousness, was designed to have 
intellect as its guide. Heathen nations wor- 
ship things which their own hands have made, 
but which we suppose they regard as mere 
aymbols of power, of goodness, and of great- 
ness. This emotion in itself being blind, ia 
clamorous for an object toward which io send 
its prayers and its reverence, and when unen- 
lightened, it still acts with all its strength, 
but is misguided and erratic. i 

This sentiment also produces the element of 
filial love and reverence. To the little child, 
the father and mother occupy the position of 
God. Burns somewhere says that man is the 
god of the dog, and describes, in glowing 
terms, his fidelity and submission; and inti- 
mates that if man were half so faithful to hiu 
God as the dog is to his master, the world 
would be greatly elevated in this respect. Mr. 
Combe remarks that, ‘It ia a groundless error 
to apprehend that religion will ever be extin- 
guished or even endangered by the arguments 
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or ridicule of the profane, because Nature has 
implanted the organs of Veneration and Won- 
der (or Spirituality) in the brain and the corre- 
sponding sentiments in the mind. Forms of 
worship may change and particular religious 
tenets may now be fashionable, and, subse- 
quently, fall into deeay ; but while the hu- 
man heart continues to beat, veneration for 
the Divine Being will ever animate the soul. 
The worshiper will cease to kneel, and the 
hymn of adoration to rise, only when the race 
of man becomes extinct.” 

We have said that Veneration does not teach 
us what to worship, but to worship whatever 
the other faculties aid us to recognize as great, 
good, or wise; in short, superiority. Parental 
Love teaches the mother to love her own off- 
spring par ercellence ; but Parental Love does 
not enable the mother to determine which is 
her own child; and if it could be removed 
from her at the hour of birth, and another wo- 
man’s child put in its place, she would love it 
with all her maternal fondness as her own. 
At the end of a year, let her, through her in- 
tellect, be convinced that the child belongs to 
another, and have her own child pointed out 
to her, and without a doubt she would trans- 
fer her love from the alien to her own child. 
She would, however, feel a tenderness toward 
the one she had nursed so long; for we know 
that women who take children to nurse, know- 
ing they belong to others, will retain for them 
for years a tenderness which they do not feel 
toward other children of the same family who 
are in all respects as beautiful and as good. 
In like manner veneration can be misled. A 
child just as naturally, until he learns bettor, 
pours out reverence before an altar consecrated 
to 8 false deity, with a fervor worthy of the 
true God. But instruct his judgment, and he 
will employ the same Veneration, with equal 
fervor, but toward the right object. 

The faculty of Veneration requires training 
and enlture, especially in a republican coun- 
try. Where each man is equally free, and 
every position of trust and honor are open to 
him, he is not apt to have his Veneration much 
cultivated in the direction of reverenos for au- 
perior classes; and the sentiment not being 
strong in such a people toward rulers and men 
of position, it ceases to he active and vigorous 
in its exercise toward the Supreme Being. The 
ohildren of suoh parents are liable to inherit 
less than their parents have, aud by their want 
of oulture, in this respect, Veneration is not 
increased, and it is not strange, therefore, that 
Young America, at the age of twelve, speaks 
of his parents as the old folks,“ and assumes 
in the society of his parents and their friends 
such conversation as properly belongs to per- 
sona of full age. In other words, Young 
America is fast, saucy, pert, independent, and 
if we were to say that this is one of the chief 
faults of the American charaoter, we should 
not be disputed by any of our countrymen who 
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have carefully and properly studied the sub- 
ject; and we would probably have the unani- 
mous verdict of nearly all foreigners. In mo- 
narehieal countries, where they have lords, no- 
bles, and privileged classes, where the property 
is entailed, where rich men are very rich, and 
the great masses, if not vory poor, have no op- 
portunity of beeoming rich, where there is a 
state church, and the form of religious wor- 
ship is mostly of a devotional character, sur- 
rounded by signs and symbols, by ceremony 
and parade, Veneration becomes large and 
active, and the, idea of the divine right of 
kinga” ie easily ineuleated, because the peo- 
ple are adapted to accept it. For a country, 
however, where every man may vote or hold 
office, where the poorest orphan boy may rise 
to be the chief magistrate; where there is no 
state church, and the tendencies to plainness 
and democratic simplicity in religious obser- 
vauces prevail, how ean it be expected that 
Veneration can be mueh encouraged in the 
mental constitution? Profane swearing is be- 
lieved to be more common in the United States 
than in any other country in the world! It 
certainly is more prevalent than in England; 
and we suspeet that the reason is to be found 
in the smaller Veneration in the American 
head, and its greater development inthe heads 
of other nations. We deprecate the smaliness 
of this organ in our country. We are less po- 
lite to each other than would be agreeable; 
the aged receive less respect from the young 
than they deserve; and in our worship there 
is less of the devotional element than is desi- 
rable. We are coming to have an intellectual 
and ethical Christianity, with too little Spirit- 
uality and devoutness. This is as great a 
mistake as it would be to undertake to build 
up society and the family relations on intelli- 
gence and conscience alone. People do not 
love one another simply because it is their 
conscientious duty to do so, nor because the 
intellect approves affection as appropriate, but 
beeause there comes welling up from the foun- 
tains of friendship, parental love, conjugal and 
amatory affection, an affluence of sympathetic 
tenderness, and, in spite of reason and con- 
science, these feelings glow with a fervor that 
defies extinction, though susceptible of and 
requiring guidance. 

Veneration is liable to abuse. When not 
subjected to the gvidance of reason and con- 
science, it may produce a blind bigotry for old 
customs and absurd institutions, if they be 
only sanctified by time. It tends to give rev- 
erence for great names and authorities in reli- 
gion and philosophy ; and this often presents 
obstacles to the propagation of important truth. 
Those in whom this sentiment is weak are 
generally more ready to adopt new ideas; 
those in whom it is strong, adhere to old cus- 
toms because they are old. There is some 
danger of excessive radicalism when moderate 
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Veneration leads men to ignore the line of 
“aafo precedents.” The most religious peo- 
ple in the world, those most sincerely pioua, 
have always been slowest to adopt scientific 
discoveries as true. Astronomy was ignored 
by the priests, and its advocates were con- 
demned to suffer. Geology, Phrenology, and 
even many of the important mechanical inven- 
tions which bless the world, have been held at 
a distance by sincerely religious people for 
fear that they would unsettle the foundation 
of the world’s faith. On the other hand, per- 
sons nearly devoid of Veneration are liable to 
go to the other extreme, and adopt new no- 
tions without sufficient investigation. Lack- 
ing the conservative element which Yenera- 
tion would give, they feel at liberty to adopt 
anything whieh seems to be true and useful, 
though it may prove fallacious. Excessive 
Veneration, without a very active and woll - 
trained intellect, will surely lead to superati- 
tion and a blind bigotry for whatever is old, 
without much regard for merit; while an 
acute and powerful intellect, with moderate 
Veneration, will lead to the deifying of philos- 
ophy, and the ridicule of whatever is reli- 
giously sentimental. We say to our country- 
men, cultivate Veneration in the children, 
well assured that we shall not live to see the 
day when it will be necessary to say to pa- 
rents, “ Hold, enough 1” 


“THE HUMAN FACH DIVINE.” 


Wnar of Pavsiogxnomy? In the PHReno- 
Locicar. Joun val for 1863 we will give the 
gist of this whole subjeet. Do the eyes, nose, 
ears, lips, mouth, chin, teeth, skin, head, hair, 
neck, hands, feet, and so forth, indicate char- 
acter? We answer, Yes. Every feature, ev- 
ery wrinkle, indicates something, and we pro- 
pose to point out how character may be esti- 
mated on physiognomical principles, under the 
general title of “ Signs of Character, and How 
to Read Them.” 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Every organ of the body, such as heart, 
lungs, and stomach, eto., performs its special 
duty, and it would be well for each of us to 
know by what means we may keep all the 
bodily powers in the highest possible condition. 
For as the mind is dependent on the brain, so 
is the brain dependent on the body for its 
strength, activity, and endurance. How to 
perfect this part óf our vital machinery will 
claim and receive our best attention. 

PHRENOLOGY, 
in its application to xpucaTrIon, intellectual, 
social, and moral, to ths cultivation of the 
MEMORY; the management of the insane, the 
treatment of criminals, the right training and 
government of children, both at school and in 
the family at home; as well as the better reg- 
ulation of our own dispositions, minds, and 


temper, will be clearly set forth, and urged 
upon the attention of all. 
OCR SOCIAL RELATIONS. 

Analysis of the organs from whence the Af- 
fections proceed—Amativeness, Union for Life, 
Parental Love, Friendship, Love of Home; 
what constitutes true marriage; who should 
and who should not marry; courtship, 
right age, motives for marriage, money vs. 
love, incompatibility, ranaway matches, mar- 
riage of cousins ; jealousy, its causes and cure ; 
vampires; what to avoid; Scriptural recogni- 
tion of our social natures—these, and other 
topica connected with the social relations, will 
receive proper treatment in the light of science 
and philosophy. Young men, and young wo- 
men, everywhere, will find in this department 
of the JournnaL something to interest and in- 
struot. 

INVENTORS. 

Through what ageney is the world set 
ahead? By whose skill do we navigate lake, 
river, and ocean? Is it not the inventor, the 
engineer, the mechanic? Aye, verily. Nor 
have we reached the top rouud of the ledder of 
fame, in steamships, railways, aud telegraphs. 
The teach of the human mind is, like its de- 
sires, almost infinite. We may look for mod - 
ern miracles—almost—in this direstion, The 
whole field of Cuxmistry is yet in its infeney, 
and our future mechanism will be as much su- 
perior to the present as the present is superior 
to the past. We wish to see the constructive 
and inventive powers of our ingenious people 
fully called out. War or no war, Americans 
are to be the inventors of the world. Reader, 
oultivate your organ of Constructiveness, and 
see if you may not intent a labor-saving ma- 
chine, and thus become a real benefactor of the 
whole human race. 


PERFECTION OF CHARACTER Ż 
comes from the harmonious blending and the 
right use of all the faculties. By pervert- 
ing these organs, which were given us for a 
good purpose, we bring all manner of evil and 
ain into the world. The proper exercise of the 
appetite gives pleasure; but its perversion, in 
eating and drinking too much, brings evil in 
its train; so of all the other organs. We shall 
endeavor to point out what is, and what is not, 
a virtuous action of the moral sentiments, 
through the exercise of which we may rise in 
the scale of being from the lowest to the high- 
est of God’s creatures. This is, perhaps, the 
most important field we can cultivate, as not 
only our happiness in this world, but our fu- 
ture destiny as well, depend ou how fully 
we become developed morally and spiritually. 

In all our discussions we take into account 
the whole man. No one part, be it body or 
brain, can reveal the entire character. Bat 
when we take ail into view—the physiology, 
phrenology, and the psychology of mau—we 
may come to correct conclusions, and place 
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each individual in the relation or position in 
which be can fulfill all the requirements of 
his nature and his God. With this broad and 
comprehensive platform on which to stand—a 
platform which embraces the entire organiza- 
tion of man, and of all the races of men—we 
feel justified in asking the friends of humanity, 
everywhere, to join us in our endeavors fo 
enlighten, improve, and elevate every one 
to the fullest degree of his highest capabilities. 
Reader, will you help? Not on our account, 
but on account of the good yon may do to 
yourself and others. The one practical way to 
do this, we may suggest, is by extending 
the circulation of this journal. It shall be 
ours to write, teach, and print. Be it yours to 
read and DISSEMINATE. 


— 2 — 
TOBACCO A FOH TO MATRIMONY. 


One of our exchanges inquires, with much 
alarm, how is it that there are so many 
nice young girls in our cities unmarried, and 
likely to remain so? Our answer is com- 
prised in one word—Tobacco. In old times, 
when you could approach a young man 
within whispering distance without being 
nauseated by his breath, he used—when his 
day’s work was over—to spend his evenings 
with some good girl or girls, either around the 
family hearth, or in pleasant walks, or at 
some innocent place of amusement. The 
young man of the present day takes his soli- 
tary pipe and puffs away all his vitality, till 
he is as stupid as an oyster, and then goes to 
some saloon to quench the thirst created by 
smoking ; and sheds crocodile tears every time 
his stockings are out at the toes, that the 
girls now-a-days are so extravagant, a fellow 
can’t afford to get married.” Nine young 
men out of ten deliberately give up respecta- 
ble female society to indulge the solitary, 
enervating habit of smoking, until their broken- 
down constitutions clamor for careful nursing; 
then they coolly ask some nice young girl to 
exchange her health, strength, beauty, and 
unimpaired intellect for their sallow face, 
tainted blood and breath, and irritable temper, 
and mental imbecility. Women may well 
hate smoking and smokers. We have known 
the most gentle and refined men grow harrh in 
temper and uncleanly in their personal habits 
under the thralidom of a tyranny which they 
had not love nor respect enough for women to 
break through. 

— — o-———— 

RNLIOIoR.— There are those to whom a sense 
of religion has come in storm and tempests; 
there are those whom it has summoned among 
scenes of revelry and idle vanity ; there are 
those too who have heard ‘its small voice“ 
amid rural leisure and placid contentment ; 
but perhaps the knowledge which causeth not 
to err, is most frequently impressed upon the 
mind during scenes of affliction; and tears are 
the softened showers which cause the seed of 


heaven to spring and take root in the human 
breast.—Sir Walter Scott. 
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Tue mask of Hayns, the musical composer, 
shows a very fine temperament, intensity of 
organization, and keen susceptibility. His 
perceptives are well developed. His Order, 
Calculation, Tune, and Language appear to 
be the prominent qualitřes of his intellect ; 
while Ideality and Imitation evince taste, re- 
finement, and power to conform to circum- 
stances. 

The next is Pesta1ozz1, the author of the Pes- 
talozzian system of teaching, distinguished for 
his activity of temperament, immense percep- 
tive organs, and especially for large Language. 
His bust is more like that of Voltaire, so far as 
the temperament is concerned, than any other 
in the collection. The next is a bust of an 
Indian, the son of a chief, indicating all the 
marks peculiar to the Indian tribes, viz., 
large Destructiveness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and the perceptive organs. 

The next is the bust of Crevencena the 
sculptor, showing immense Constructiveness, 
and large perceptive organs and Ideality. 
Here we have the mask of General WAshixo- 
TON, supposed to be from Houdon. The next 
is Jonn Speen, a lawyer of Baltimore, who 
was lost at the burning of the steamer Henry 
Clay, on the Hudson River, some ten years 
ago. He had moderate Language, but great 
power of thought and soundness of judgment. 
The next is Dr. Wess, of Boston, a sharp, 
earnest, excitable,‘ and energetic character. 
The next is a distinguished Indian war-chief, 
Ma-CH&-KE-LE-aU-TON. The next is C. B. 
Ives, distinguished for order and musical 
talent, and strong sympathy. The next isa 
murderer, with the name forgotten ; one of the 
most brutal organizations in the whole collec- 
tion—low, broad, coarse, and cruel. The 
next is Doctor Dusgnaury, chemist, of 
Lowell: a large head, fine temperament, a 
very practical intellect, and well adapted to 
acquire a knowledge of the natural sciences, 
and to use it with skill and discrimination. 
The next is a cast of the skull of the im- 
mortal SPURZHEIM, the skull itself being pre- 
served in Boston, in the hands of some of his 
friends. No better monument to the philan- 
thropy, integrity, and nobleness of the man, 
could possibly be found than this cast of his 
skull, expanded as it is in the intellectual and 
moral regions. It is also broad at the base, 
indicating force, courage, efficiency, and 
thoroughness—qualities which every re- 
former requires who has to break ground 
against the ignorance and prejudice of the 
world. The next is a cast of the head of 
Am-waH, an Indian interpreter. He had very 
large Language, large perceptive organs, and 
a broad and well-developed intellect for an 
Indian. The next is a bust of Dr. Peters, 
formerly of Connecticut, a man of great 
vivacity and wit. Although he has been 


dead many years, his sharp and witty sayings 
are remembered by the inhabitants, and told 
with great interest. The next is a cast 
of the head of the gifted and witty Louis 
Gaytorp Carr, the editor of the Knicker- 
bocker.” We have not in our whols collec- 
tion a better epecimen of talent and wit com- 
bined. His bust indicates refinement, benev- 
olence, reasoning power, and fair practical 
talent; but the chief feature of his phren- 
ology is the great development of Mirthfal- 
ness. Next is a mask of the face of Mrs. 
Waucut, formerly Miss HUN r. She had large 
Number or Calculation and very large Order. 
To such au extent did these faculties influence 
her, that she would count the stitches in a 
shirt which she was making, or of a stocking 
which she was knitting, and generally counted 
her steps wherever she went, and could tell 
how many steps it required to go to church, or 
to a store, or to a friend's house; she would 
thus know which was the shorter way. The 
next is the Rev. J. H. Horcnuin, He hada 
very strong physiology, a large head, a first- 
rate intellect, and especially large perceptives. 
He was distinguished for his enormous Order ; 
was counted by his friends almost insane on 
this subject, since he was exceedingly par- 
ticular. 

The next is a bust of Chevalier GERSTNER, 
civil engineer. He had very large Construc- 
tiveness, an excellent development of the re- 
flective intellect, and fair perceptives. He 
was, on the whole, a strong character in many 
other respects. ELimu WILLIAMS, of Pough- 
keepsie, an eminent lawyer, is next. He had 
great Firmness and Self-Esteem, and pre-emi- 
nent Language; had a good memory, au ac- 
tive imagination, and was not only a sound 
lawyer but an excellent speaker. The next 
is a New Haven lawyer, whose name is ob- 
literated ; but he had a fine intellect, excel- 
lent Language, large Mirthfulness, and strong 
social and moral qualities. The next is a 
cast of the skull of the Rev. Groner Waite- 
FIELD, which was obtained several years ago, 
when his remains were re-interred at New- 
buryport, Mass. The skull indicates a large 
brain, great Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness, Very strong social organs, large Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem ; large Benevolence, and 
a fertile intellect and imagination; large 
Mirthfolness and rather large Acquisitive- 
ness. His Veneration is yelatively low, and 
those who have read his writings, and espe- 
cially the anecdotes of the manner of his ad- 
dressing himself to the Deity, will bear wit- 
nese that his Veneration could not have been 
a comparatively strong feature in his charac- 
ter. His friendship for mankind and desire 
to do good led him to make great efforts; and 
his unsurpassed oratory gave him uncom- 
mon power over thore who heard him. His 
temperament and moral feeling were very 
ardent, and he could inspire with a kind o 
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moral enthusiasm nearly everybody who came 
under his influence. 

The next is an original east of Tuomas D. 
Rice, better known as Jim Crow Rice, who 
was the father of Ethiopian minstrelsy. Some 
two years ago Rice died in the city of New 
York, we believe without any property. The 
friend at whose house he died sent us word 
that if we wished, we could take a cast of his 
head; we did so, It is now on exhibition in 
our office. Before the time of Rice, negro 
songs attracted but little attention, almost the 
only rhymes of the kind set to music and sung 
by whites being Coal Black Rose“ and 
“Nigger, go to Hayti” Some twenty-five 
years ago there was a colored man in Pitts- 
burg who was known by the name of Jim 
Crow. He was the delight of the boatmen 
and blacks on the wharves, and used to afford 
them much merriment by a song ho sang, in 
which, when he came to the refrain, he suited 
the action to the word, and shouted out, 

“ T turn about, and Jump about, 
And do just so, 
And every time I turn about, 
I jump Jim Crow.“ 

Rice, who was not much given to hard 
work, had watched Jim Crow’s peculiarities 
until he could imitate his voice and action 
with much accuracy. He finally determined 
to try his fortune upon tho stage, and he 
danced and sang Jim Crow, wearing for the 
first performances the identical ragged coat of 
the original Jim. From Pittsburg, Rice went 
to other cities of the Union, creating a furore 
wherever he went. He went to England and 
became as popular there as in this country, 
Jim Crow finally became threadbare, and Mr. 
Rice introduced a number of other negro songs, 
which he sang in character. He then intro- 
duced concerts, in which his assistants had 
their faces blackened, and finally burlesque 
Operas were got up, in which the performers 
all appeared in burnt cork. Ethiopian con- 
certs and negro extravaganzas have now be- 
come established departments of music and 
of the irregular drama, and the origin of the 
whole can be clearly traced to the accident 
which made Rice the mimic of an eccentric 
old negro. He is certainly entitled to the 
distinction of being the founder of Burnt 
Corkdom. 

Rice often came to our office when in the 
height of his success, and so completely was 
he imbued with the characters he performed, 
that his ordinary motions and speech were 
negro to perfection. 

Hon, Zapock Pratr has a marked and 
strong character, He has a powerful consti- 
tution and great endurance combined with 
sharpness of development, indicating both 
strength and clearness. He is one of the most 
active and energetic of men. Nothing in- 
terests him more than business that requires 
strength, courage. energy, practical judgment, 


PORTRAIT OF HON. 


and perseverance; and the more he has of 
this, the better he likes it. He has a large 
head, a tall and bony frame, very prominent 
features, and an organic constitution adapted 
to the life which he has led, viz., that of a 
pioneer and leader in a large business. He 
was born October 30, 1790, at Stephentown, 
N. Y. His father was a tanner, and the son 
spent his early days with him, learning the 
trade. He learned the saddlery business as 
well as tanning, and after working for his 
father and brothers one year, he commenced 
business for himself. In 1828 he established 
his gigantic tannery at Prattsville, Greene 
Co., the largest tannery in the world. That 
it has proved successful is evinced by his im- 
mense fortune. He founded the village which 
now bears his name and contains several 
thousand inhabitants, More than a hundred 
houses were built by Colonel Pratt himself, 
and to the public edifices he contributed with 
a liberal hand. His organ of Benevolence, 
which is shown large in the portrait, has been 
exhibited in his entire career. In 1836, Colo- 
nel Pratt was elected to the Congress of the 


| United States, and several times re-elected, 


serving until 1845. Many reforms, which 
at that time were so much needed, were urged 
and voted for by him. In 1848 we published 
a full description in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat of Colonel Pratt’s character and his- 
tory up to that time. Those who are in pos- 
session of that volume will recur to it with 
interest. 
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ZADOCK PRATT. 


CONSCIENCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON BY HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 


“And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a 
conscience ee of offense toward God, and toward man.“ 
xxv, 


Tuts was a part of the Apostle’s speech when 
before Felix he was obliged to plead against 
Tertullus, who brought an accusation against 
him that he was a mischief-maker. 

There have been many superstitions hang- 
ing about this matter of conscience, of which 
Paul here speaks. Its authority, its functions, 
and ils primitive power have been described, 
not from a sober investigation of facts in life, 
but from hereditary representations, from par- 
tial facts, and still more largely from a super- 
stilious imagination, And the popular ideas 
of conscience are a mingled and tangled mass, 
with some threads of truth, and many of error. 
It is supposed that in and of itself the facalty 
of conscience emits light, showing men the 
way to walk, when, instead, strictly speaking, 
it can not see at all, and is absolutely depen- 
dent itself for light upon tho reason. It is 
supposed to be pre-eminently a safe guide; 
whereas it is no more likely, in and of itself, 
to be a safe guide than any other single 
moral element. Nor is any moral element a 
safe guide; for when God gave man a mind of 
many parts, he did not mean that any single 
part alone should be sufficient to guide it. 
The whole mind alone is a safe guide; and 
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that is not safe, because it is not infallible. 
Our best judgments are but proximately true; 
and there is a liability of our judgments being 
false, even when they are the result of tbe 
highest actions of the whole mind. And if 
you teaoh that any single moral faculty is 
a sufficient guide, whether it be conscience, or 
benevolence, or faith, hope, or anything else, 
you lessen the chances of rectitude. It is sup- 
posed, also, that conscience has a primitive 
power far beyond all other attributes of the 
soul; that it has the princely office of reward- 
ing on the one side, and the judicial power of 
condemning, and the executive power of pun- 
ishing, on the other, to an extent that is 
vouchsafed to no other part of the mind; 
whereas it is doubtful whether ils penalties 
are severer than those of any other violated 
moral sentiment. And in the case of the 
greatest number of men, the conscience has so 
little power as to fail to be even an inconve- 
nienee, and much less a terrible scourge. 

It becomes especially important, therefore, 
that we should study the life and the action of 
this moral sentiment rather from the side of 
facts and experiences than from the side of 
hereditary superstitions. We attempted, this 
morning (see Nov. No.), to show, by state- 
ments and illustrations, the nature and func- 
tions of the sentiment of conscience. Wesaid, 
substantially, that it was simply one moral 
emotion among many, like veneration, benev- 
olence, and faith; that its experiences were 
those of a peculiar pleasure or a peculiar 
pain, in view of actions and qualities, as 
right or wrong; that it had no power of 
itself to determine what is right or wrong, 
but only to respond to the evidences and con- 
olusions which the judgment presents to the 
mind; and that what is usually called the 
moral constitution, the moral sense, is a com- 
flex state, made up of this sentiment of con- 
acience and the faculties of the reason acting 
conjointly. 

In farther opening this important depart- 
ment of truth we proceed, this evening, to 
speak 

I. Of the degrees in which this sentiment 
exists and acts in the human mind. And, in 
this matter, it acts in different degrees in dif- 
ferent persons. In this respect it is like every 
other faculty. It exists in different degrees 
of normal and constitutional power in dif- 
ferent persons. We may substantially say 
that there are three degrees of activity in 


which this mora] sentiment of conscience exists 


—a low, an intermediate or medinm, and a 
high degree. 

In a low state, where men are but slenderly 
endowed, constitutionally, with conscience, it 
never volunteers action. It is dull and slow. 
and requires to be stimulated, and to be kept 
alive by unintermitted influences. Where 
there is this lack in the elements of con- 
gcienoe, there can never be high-toned charac- 


ter. But oharacter may, by dint of continuous 
education and moral culture, be raised much 
higher than it would be if conscience were not 
the subject of assiduous efforts for improve- 
ment. Where men are endowed but slenderly 
with the moral sentiment of conscience, their 
life is apt to follow variable influences 
praise; profit; in short, all forms of self- 
interest: not justice, truth, rectitude, honor, 
considerations that are exterior to all calcula- 
tions of self-love ; not motives that spring from 
the eternal verities and integrities of the 
divine constitution; but motives that spring 
from their own thrift and prosperity. 

In the second degree conscience exists in 
that state where it has a life of its own, and 
a power of its own, being infiuenced by ordi- 
nary motives, and yielding its own influence 
in familiar things easily and naturally. This 
is the common experience in Christian com- 
munities. 

But now and then there is a conscienes that 
may be said to aspire to the third degree 
of power and activity. It is heroic, either 
because the talent is really great, or because 
an ordinary moral sentiment is inspired with 
very great influence, and lifted up into that 
state which is called the state of exaltation. 

Take an analogous instance. There are 
some men in whom the faculty of imagination 
seems to be but a germ. They are almost the 
slaves of mere sensuous effects. 

Then, next to them are those in whom the 
sentiment of imagination is mnch more de- 
veloped. It makes them more susceptible. It 
renders them recipient. It manifests itself in 
good taste, and is an understanding of imagi- 
native things presented. It makes them facile 
in these directione. But they do not create. 

Then others have it in so large a degree 
that they are God’s natural poets. They are 
creators either in fictile art, statuary, paint- 
ing, architecture, literature, or some other de- 
partment of life. So strong is their power of 
imagination, that it is pouring itself out con- 
stantly in creative forms. 

Ordinarily, conscience, if not in the low, is 
in the medinm state; but now and then.there 
is a genius of conscience, in which case that 
sentiment is so strongly excited that it rises 
into & state of exaltation, where its action is 
automatic, and where it is moved, not by mo- 
tives from without, but by motives developed 
within. 

I shall speak of the first and third degrees 
of conscience—its very low degree, and its 
very high degree. 

What shall be done when conscience is con- 
stitutionally weak? This is the time, and 
this the condition, for patient teaching and 
training—for education. Education is the 
leading out of that which is too weak to come 
out of itself; the developing it, the opening it 
like a leaf-bud. It is the function of the 


family, it ie the function of the reformatory 


school, it is the function of all humanitary in- 
stitutions, to take those that have feeble 
moral developments, and make the most of 
their slender capital by education. For we 
are not to treat children as though they were 
all alike, and alike guilty. Right and wrong 
are variable qualities. The development of 
wrong is not the same in one child that it is 
in another, because one sips against strong 
light, and barriers of mora] sense, while the 
other has almost no light, and no resistance 
of moral sense. 

In thie process of teaching we should recol- 
lect that the mind is full of auxiliaries. When 
a vein is cut, the side veins nearest to it have 
the capacity of instantly swelling out and en- 
larging so as to carry the tide that was carried 
by the center vein. There is thus a law of 
compensation in the physical frame. And 
there is that which is analogous to it in the 
mind. The work that conscience is able to 
do, when it fails can in part be done by aux- 
iliaries. For example, where a man is defi- 
cient in benevolence, the effects of benevolence 
may be produced by other faculties. He may 
give from shame, from self-respect, and even 
from self-interest, what he would not give 
from benevolence. These auxiliary faculties 
supplement benevolence. And so shame, and 
pride, and love of praise act as supplemen- 
tary to conscience, and excite it. Some 
familiar fects will show how side feelings 
corroborate the moral sense. You will take 
notice that men generally, in the excitement 
of life, after the first resistance and reasoning 
in respect to right and wrong, abandon them- 
selves to evil courses without much farther 
impediment from sin, and that as long as they 
are successful they scarcely feel guilty for 
doing the worst things. But so soon as a man 
is interrupted in his prosperity, so soon as he 
is overturned in his wickedness and exposed, 
you will find that althongh for months and 
years he has been going along quite at rest 
and at ease with himself, doing bad things 
and right things just as it happened, his shame, 
and mortified pride, and sense of personal 
damage fill his mind with a horror of guilt 
that his conscience did not give him during his 
whole career of actual commission of wrong. 
When these auxiliary faculties wero brought 
to bear upon his conseience, it was waked up 
and stimulated by them, and made to have a 
power of punishment that it would not have 
in the ordinary flow of evil doing. 

Conscience feels one way before the com- 
mission of a crime, and another way after- 
ward. Many and many a man will lie, and 
steal, and rob, and murder, through months 
and years, witbout experiencing any inconve- 
nience that the cup or a companion can not 
take out of the way; but incarcerate him in 
the silence of a cell, and let him be obliged to 
go back in memory to his childhood, and call 
to mind his mother, that is now sainted in 
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heaven, his innocent brothers and sisters, the 
promises of his early days, and the vices to 
which he has since been addicted, and though 
he may to some extent succeed in suppressing 
the emotions that arise in his soul, yet the 
effect of the auxiliary feelings on his conscience 
will be such that he can not deny that he is a 
guilty culprit. 

Now, in educating a weak conscience, let us 
remember that we are to try with these aux- 
iliary feelings to develop it. But in doing that, 
we must beware of substituting shame and 
pride for conscience. They are not substitutes 
to take the place of conscience, but auxiliaries 
to wake it up and stimulate it. We are to 
measure the use of collateral feelings by the 
degree in which we gain some response from 
conscience. For in lower and coarser natures, 
conscience at first is like the relaxed strings of 
a viol. When you first strike them they are 
flabby and almost soundless ; but as you turn 
the keys to tighten them, with each successive 
turn tbere seems to be some approaching 
sound; and by-and-by you get tones that can 
be measured. And if you carry on the chord- 
ing of the feelings aright, you may get musi- 
cal tones, and bring the soul into harmony. 

Conscience is at the other extreme when it 
is constitutionally strong in its highest forms. 
Those that have it thus, are God's natural 
judges. That is to say, there is a natural 
sense of equity in such men that fits them to 
be judges. Not one ina million of the dis- 
agreements and discrepancies among men 
needs to be bronght before conrts. Conrts 
ought to be made extreme remedies, as the 
surgeon’s knife is where the question is one of 
death or the knife. But in every street, in 
every neighborhood, there are, or ought to be, 
men that God foreordained to bo judges, who 
have conscience in so large a degree, that it 
gives them a natural sense of equity, and that 
if you bring to them cases of misunderstand- 
ing between neighbor and neighbor, friend 
and friend, man and man, business man and 
business man, they see the equities of things 
intuitively. If you present to a musician 
music, he sees what is harmony or discord in 
that; if yon present to an engineer weights 
and proportions, he sees the elements that be- 
long to them; and if you present questions of 
right and wrong toa man with a large con- 
science, he solves them easily. Men liberally 
endowed with this faculty have a great re- 
sponsibility resting upon them. They are 
ordained peacemakera; they are God’s mes- 
sengers among men to settle troubles and pro- 
mote concord. 

But there is another function of conscience. 
Where it exists with a large perceptive intel- 
lest, it makes man a legislator, and qualifies 
him to construct new laws or revamp old ones 
for new emergencies. 

And who are the men that in every age are 
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to give fresh form and higher direction to 
equities between employer and journeyman ; 


between master and apprentice ; between ship- - 


master and sailor; between man and man in 
every relation in life ?—for in the progress of 


society it is indispensable that there should be. 


new adjustments of those things. The peasant 
in Europe now asks, and has a rigbt to de- 
mand, what a hundred years ago he would not 
have dared to think of. Light is being borne 
in upon the minds of men by the germinating 
power of the divine mind, which is perpetually 
creating new wants, and causing new devel- 
opments; and these must be somebody to 
give higher forms to justice, purer forms to 
truth, sweeter forms to affection, and more 
noble forms of equity to all the play and in- 
terplay of life. And these men that have 
large consciences with great understanding 
and eminent purity are to do this. 

If there is a man that has intelligence and 
conscience, God says to him, Thou art a 
judge.” If there is a man that invents and 
throws out new ideas of equity, God says to 
him, Thou art a legislator.” And if he does 
not carry his head so that it is a light-house 
to those by whom he is surrounded, God will 
bring him into judgment for delinquency. 

There is one danger to, be guarded against 
in this direction. Where a man has any 
faculty strong, he is apt to make it a despot 
over other men. And conscience is notorious 
for its despotism. 

II. And this leads me to speak specially of 
the fact that our conscience must be primarily 
our own guide. It is to lead, but not to drive, 
other men. By it we are to throw light upon 
their path, and give them the inforination they 
need ; but we are never to yield it despotically 
over them. 

This introduces the subject of the conflicts 
of eonsciences, and of laws that have grown 
out of conscience, and has received the 
sanction of the most eminent jurists. This is 
an extremely fertile topic of investigation. It 
is comprehensive enough to form the basis of 
many discourses. I can therefore only glance 
at it on this occasion. 

According to his education, according to his 
temperament, according to the cireumstances 
that surround him, and according to the pecu- 
liar conformation and habits of his mind, a 
man will determine his own and others’ du- 
ties. Two men differently constituted will 
form entirely different judgments as to what 
belongs to right living, although both of them 
are conscientious. It is the tendency of oon- 
science, when not properly regulated, to make 
itself despotic. Persons with an unregulated 
conscience are apt to use that conscience a3 a 
rule by which to judge other people, and an 
instrument, by which to impose their notions 
of duty upon them. 

There is such a thing, and there must be 


such a thing, as the liberty of conscience to 
guide a man without abnormal and violent 
interference. You have a right to reason with 
a man, to endeavor to persuade him, or to 
present motives to him; but you have no right 
to punish, to incommode, to crowd, or to choke 
a man because he follows the dictates of his 
own conscience in differing from you. 

This despotism ef conscience shows itself 
most in differences of religion. Where reli- 
gion springs, as from the days of Christ it has, 
from the root of love, we should suppose that 
at least in the Church there would he love. 

Yesterday, in walking among my trees, I 
noticed one cherry-tree that had been grafted 
upon a wilding stalk. It had been winter- 
killed, and cut down to the point of grafting. 
Only one bud of the grafted kind had grown, 
while seven or eight buds had grown from the 
wilding stalk. There, in that great bush, was 
one little whip of the grafted fruit, and all the 
rest was a useless wilding fruit. And I thought 
in my mind, Alas! that is religion all over 
again. One poor little bud hes grown out 
from the grafted stalk, and all around about it 
are growing worthiess natural feelings.” 

Love is not more than a little whip, while 
wrath and inordinate zeal, and unregulated 
conscience, and the various sternnesses that 
belong to our nature, aronnd about it in the 
Church, are growing with fearful strength and 
rapidity. 

There was one instance in which certain 
disciples asked that fire might fall on the vil- 
lagers because they did not agree with them, 
when the Master rebuked them, and said to 
them, “You know not what spirit you are 
of.” We are to follow our own conscience 
unflinchingly and without restriction; but we 
are also to grant to others the liberty of fol- 
lowing their conscience unflinchingly and with- 
out restriction. God has not made us judge 
except for ourselves, our children, and those 
under our immediate care. You are not au- 
thorized to sit in judgment upon the convic- 
tions of your neighbors. You are bound to 
respect their liberty of conscience, as well as 
to exercise your own. 

Let every man, in the nse of the best infor- 
mation he can obtain, and with a heart 
eleansed before God, decide what is right for 
him and his, and then follow that. Make up 
your mind what is the right course for you. 
end pursue it; and if your neighbor makes up 
his mind that a different course is right for 
him, and pursues it, he is not to suffer incon- 
venience by your word or thought. 

There has been hardly a side to any ques- 
tion that a man could possibly take which has 
not had a conscience to guard it. Almost 
every view that has ever been put forth on 
any subject has by some one or other been 
wrought into a conacientions conviction. We 
are to let every man have his conscience, while 
we maintain ours. 
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That does not prevent honest appeal. It 
does not prevent honest conflict of opinion. It 
does not prevent reasoning upon others’ con- 
victions. These things are normal and right. 
But I can fight a man and love him. I do ita 
great many times. Do you suppose a man 
hates the marble that, with chisel and mallet, 
he is cutting into an exquisite form? He does 
wot eut it because he hates it, but because he 
wants to bring it to the right shape. And do 
you suppose that I hate a man when [ hew 
him with my tongue, and circumvent bis opin- 
ions? I do it, not because I hate him, but 
Beeoause I want to bring him to the right shape 
morally. And it is right for me to do it; but 
I must do it in a spirit conformable to Chris- 
tian teaching. I must never oppress him; but 
I have a right to bring to bear upon his mind 
the power of motive. 

III. I am led, next, to speak of that process 
by which men substitute their will and pas- 
sions for conscience. When any of our higher 
feelings, in connection with the reason, have 
come to a judgment, then if there is to be any 
force given in the practical application of those 
higher feelings, we must fall back upon our 
lower force-giving instincts. So you shal] find 
that a man with a comparatively small brain 
and a large vital apparatus is a man of more 
power than a man with a large brain and a 
small vital apparatus, Many and many a 
man that is very good is very dry, because 
he lacks animal power. Just as long as we 
are in the body, just so long our power in 
driving force will depend upon our physical 
resources. It will depend upon how much 
stomach we have, and how well it grinds food ; 
upon how bountiful the supply of blood is, and 
how good its quality is; upon how large our 
lungs are, and how well they do their work; 
and upon how broad and free the passages are 
through which the blood circulates in the va- 
rious parts of the system. These things all have 
a great deal to do with a man's power and ca- 
pacity to endure. If a man has the sentiment 
of benevolence or conscience, the power with 
which he can make that sentiment felt on hu- 
man life is dependent on the force-giving in- 
atincts. These instincts burn under the moral 
faculties and give them whatever cogency they 
have. 

Melancthon was a man that had an im- 
mense eylinder (moral and intellectual brain), 
but his furnace (vital power and animal brain) 
was so small that he never had steam enough 
to fill it: Luther was a man that had a much 
smaller cylinder, but his furnace was so large 
that it made more steam than he knew what 
to do with. Melancthon was a man that made 
but little noise in the world; Luther was a 
man that carried God's thunder-crack where- 
ever he went. Melancthon stood like a wax 
candle, clear and pure, but with only power 
enough to light one room: Luther was a torch 
from which proceeded much luridness and 
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smoke, but which burned so fiercely that it 
threw its light over both sides of the street, 
and that it could be carried aloft amid storms 
and winds that blew it, but could not blow it 
out. 

Now, when men have moral convictions, 
they have aright to bring up for the enforce- 
ment of those convictions these animal force- 
giving instincts. It is oftentimes the case that 
where a government brings in soldiers to en- 
force justice, they serve the government for a 
time, and afterward, having gained strength 
and influence, usurp the functions of the gov- 
ernment, and render it a military government. 
The Turkish Janizaries, that were at first serv- 
ants of the ruling power, at last themselves be- 
came the ruling power. And so, oftentimes, 
where a man’s passions and instinots are brought 
in to serve the ends of conscience, they serve 
those ends awhile, and then usurp the place of 
conscienoe. Under such circumstances, a man 
that sets out to follow his conscience, comes, 
at length, to oarry out the behests of his lower 
feelings, and calls them conscience. The 
worst crimes that have been committed in this 
world have been committed, not under the 
name of crimes, but under the names of reli- 
gion, and liberty, and love, and conscience. 
So it comes to pass that, on every side, you 
shall find men who, having begun by supple- 
menting conscience with the animal forces, 
have at last ended with followiug their lower 
instincts aud calling them conscience. It is a 
terrible danger, which every one should watch 
and guard against. 

IV. It is possible to admire the fidelity of 
men to their moral convictions, while, at the 
same time, we abhor their actions. Is there 
anything in the world more monstrous than 
the sacrificing, by a mother, of her child? And 
yet, taught from her infancy thet such an act 
is pleasing to God, the Indian mother carries 
her darling babe to the waters of the river to 
be devoured by crocodiles. Believing in her 
soul that it is the will of God, she worships 
him by the sacrifice of every maternal instinct. 
Is there not something sublime in her self- 
renunciation and heroism? And yet, is there 
anything more atrocious than the mode by 
which she gives expression to these qualities? 
The faith that Abraham displayed in his readi- 
ness to slay his son, is a monument which 
shall never recede ao far that it shall not stand 
above the horizon and attract the admiration 
of the world; and yet, the deed that he was 
about to perform was essentially wicked. 
There were many things done by the pa- 
triarchs of the plains of Chaldea which were 
in themselves gross wrongs. 

Now, it is just so with slaveholding and the 
slaveholders’ rebellion. I have no doubt that 
there are hundreds and thousands of men in 
the South whose consciences have ‘been so in- 
structed that they think they are doing the 
will of God in owning men. I believe there 
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are ministers who preach conscientiously in 
favor of slavery. I think there are elders, and 
cless-leaders, and deacons that conscientiously 
believe that slavery is right. I believe that 
there are hundreds and thousands of men who 
conscientiously suppose that they have the 
liberty of the Bible for holding men in bond- 
age. But I conscientiously believe that they 
are all wrong in a heap together. And my 
conscience is better instructed than theire. 
And when I look upon this subject in its 
length and breadth, and consider the air in 
which Southern men were born, the influences 
that have surrounded them from their child- 
hood, the education which they have received, 
and the ignorance whioh prevails among them 
as a necessary result of slavery, I can not but 
believe that hundreds and thousands of men 
who are engaged in this war are true to their 
convictions. I must say that I admire the sin- 
cerity which they manifest. If we had been 
half as earnest for liberty as they have been 
for slavery, we should have advanced long 
before this to the shores of theGulf. Weare 
nowhere near as conscientious in our efforts to 
maintain liberty as they appear to be in theirs 
to maintain slavery. And I can not deny, 
while I ascribe skill to their generals, that 
there is much heroism on the part of the sol- 
diers. See how quickly they are to band to- 
gether, how low they are willing to live, and 
how much they are willing to suffer, for the 
privilege of contending for what they think to 
be right and duty. In many respects they are 
examples to us, and they put us to shame, who 
are so deficient. Let us not be so ungenerous 
toward them that we can not see their excel- 
lences. Though we must believe that their 
judgment is misinformed, that their conscience 
is perverted, that they are doing wrong, aud 
that, twisted into this movement of God, they 
are being swept toward destruction, yet let 
us Hold ourselves in a charitable state of mind 
concerning them. But while we maintain re- 
spect for their consciences, we are at perfect 
liberty to abbor, as we do most heartily, their 
whole course of action. We have a right to 
reject, logically and religiously, all the grounds 
from which this course of action springs. It 
is wrong in its elements, and it will be wrong 
in its results. But is thia the first time that 
men have been enthusiasts ina bad cause? Is 
it the firat time that, like the Apostle, men have 
thoroughly believed that they were serving 
God when they were persecuting his holiest 
cause? Instead, then, of casting aspersion 
upon them, reviling their motives, or calling 
them hard names, let us show thet we are bet- 
ter than they, by a higher devotion to the 
right; by purer love of liberty; by putting 
forth double their zeal in behalf of truth and 
justice ; by more self-renunciation and sacri- 
fice ; by giving freely our children, and bro- 
thers, and friends, and means to God’s most 
sacred cause of freedom. Let us show that we 
are better than they, by the fruits that we 
bring forth, and not by opprobrious speeches. 
I feel this more because one great mischief 
between the North and the South has been the 
want of a proper understanding of eaeh other. 
Our troubles sprang, of course, from that great- 
est of all abominations, the institution of sla- 
very; but we should not make them worse 
than they must of necessity be. We are to 
resort to all proper methods of suppressing the 
rebellion and bringing the South to their 
senses; but we should not aggravate the diffi- 
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ESQUIMAUX—THEIR SNOW-HUTS AND ICY HOME, 


culty by indulging in harsh and unkind expres- 
sions toward our infatuated brethren. 1 have 
no doubt that we shall be finally victorious; 
and we should bear in mind that we are here- 
after to live in intimate relations with these 
men, and should act accordingly. We ought 
to abstain from heaping ridicule and bitter 
words upon them for patriotic if not for Chris- 
tian reasons, 

Meanwhile. mark how far a man may go in 
following a bad conscience, I cannot help be- 
lieving, and I do not hesitate to say, that the 
South is in an insanity of conscience, It is not 
an unparalleled case. The whole of Europe, 
through several generations, was in an insan- 
ity of conscience in respect to the Holy Land. 
History is full of instances of national insanity, 
which show how a perverted conscience may 
carry men away in masses, 

Remember, too, that your conscience is not 
a sure guide. Itis liable to he perverted by 
bad company. Conscience with the malign 
passions is devilish. Conscience with selfish- 
ners and pride is infernal, And if your con- 
science is to be to you a benefactor and a 
guide, it must keep company with the Chris- 
tian emotions and sentiments; it must daily 
stand in the light of God’s countenance. Do 
not think, then, that because you are conscien- 
tious, you are of course right. You may con- 
scientiously believe in that which is not true. 
You may conscientiously believe that a course 
is safe which ends in death. The only true 
way is to follow a conscience that is governed 
by the law of love and charity. I beseech of 
von, look well to your conscience, and see not 
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only that it is instructed and intelligent, but 
that it acts coincidently with the will of God. 

I have but just entered upon this subject. 
It is oceanic. To discuss its relations to hu- 
man affairs in all their infinite details, would 
require the limits, not of a single day, but of 
many days. There are many questions of con- 
acience pertaining to children, to those who are 
ignorant, to business matters, to the different 
classes of men, and and the various depart- 
ments of life, each of which deserves a sepa- 
rate treatment. I have only attempted, on 
this occasion, to speak of conscience in its prim- 
itive elements, and in some of its more famil- 
iar applications to common experience. 

May God grant to every one of us the prime 
conditions of a good conscience—namely, a de- 
sire to have it, and a willingness to sacrifice 
everything that stands in the way of obtaining 
it. May God grant that every one of us may 
be able to say, as the Apostle said—and what 
a noble testimony it was !—“ Herein do | exor- 
cise myself, to have always a conscience void 
of offense toward God and toward men.” Af- 
terward he said, “I trust I have a good con- 
science.” He showed, in connection with that, 
a majesty which was eminently becoming in 
an apostle, as it is in every Christian. He 
had such a conception of the difficulties and 
trials of maintaining a good conscience, that 
he would not speak with positiveness of hav- 
ing it, but honestly said, „I trust I have a 
good conscience.’ May God give you this 
conception, and light and strength to follow on 
in the way of a good conscience unto perfect- 
ness. 


ESQUIMAUZ. 


Turer specimens of this singular race of 
people are on exhibition at the American Mu- 
seum in this city. Joe, as he is called, and 
his wife, with the English name of Hannah, 
and their child, about a year old, called John, 
constitute the family. We present engravings 
of them in their Arctic costume. In appear- 
ance, without this peculiar dress, they appear 
tolerably well built. The woman is the bet- 
ter looking, having fat and prominent cheeks 
and a pleasant expression of countenance. 
Their noses are small, and low at the bridge, 
like that of the Chinese. They were brought 
from Davis’ Straits, Greenland, by C. F. Hall, 
Esq., Arctic explorer, We examined the 
heads of this family, and found the man had 
very large Firmness, moderate Cautiousness, 
and good perceptives. The woman has large 
Firmness, Conscientiousnesa, Approbativeness, 
and Hope, and full Veneration and Benev- 


olence, and a very good intellect. It is said 
the explorers found these people very usc- 
ful, intelligent, aud honest. Mr. Hall says 
Joe has been known to watch a seal-hole for 
three entire days and nights; his family was 
hungry, and he must take the first seal that 
dared put his head above the ice. In the forth- 
coming volume we hope to give some articles 
on the ethnology of the races, including, of 
course, that of this interesting people. 
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A COMMON CAUSE OF BALDNESS. 


Ir has doubtless been noticed by almost ev- 
ery one, that while baldness is common with 
men it is very rare with women, and the 
question very naturally arises, “why is it 
thus?“ 

Some have thought that the want of ventila- 
tion, when the head is covered with a hat or 
cap, is a sufficient reason. But I think it can 
be shown that there is a better one, elthough 
the hat will still be chargeable with the mis- 
chief; not, however, because it excludes the 
air, but because it compresses the veins that 
return the blood from the scalp. This is espe- 
cially true of the hard, unyielding hat of fash- 
ion. If one would satisfy himself upon this 
point, let him inquire whether baldness is, or 
is not, more common among those who are in 
the habit of wearing the stiff dress hat, than 
among the other classes. For this purpose let 
him attend the opera or some fashionable 
church, and then some gathering of the more 
humble classes, and note the difference as re- 
gards the relative number of bald heads. But 
I will offer a better and more positive reason 
for making an attack upon the stove-pipe”’ 
hat. Please turn to your bald-headed friend 
who is sure not to be far away—and place 
your finger, with a moderate pressure, upon 
the frontal vein, and note how speedily it be- 
comes swollen and the scalp turgid. Ask him 
if he does not experience an uncomfortable 
sense of fullness and constriction about the 
head whenever he wears the hat, and espe- 
cially if in the hot sun, and I am sure he will, 
three times out of four, tell you he does. This, 
of course, need not apply to cases of syphilitic 
baldness, or to any case where there is known 
to be some other and specific cause. But I 
speak of ordinary cases of baldness without a 
well-known cause. 

But it may be asked, if the hat be the real 
cause of baldness in the one case, why are not 
all thus affected who wear the hat?” The 
reasons are obvious, and, at the same time, of 
such a nature, as to sustain the propositions 
already advanced. The class of bald-headed 
men of whom Lam speaking, for the most part, I 
believe, have a certain peculiarity or type of or- 
ganization. Their tissues are soft and pliable; 
their veins are large, superficial, and easily com- 
pressed ; and it is quite noticeable that a large 
proportion of them have a large occipito-frontal 
diameter to the head—as compared with the 
bi-temporal—thus favoring the compression of 
the frontal and occipital veins. Owing to the 
nataral shape of the head, the temporal veins 
are probably not often interfered with by the 
hat. So well do these peculiarities of struc- 
ture correspond with the facts of baldness, that, 
in well-marked cases, I believe it would not 
be difficult to point out, beforehand, the young 
man who will, or will not, become bald under 
the pressure of the hat if long worn. But I am 


inclined to think the ease is too plain for argu- 
ment, and that to suggest it to the observer is 
sufficient. Thata long-continued interruption 
of the venous currents of the scalp would in- 
duce disease and decay, no one, I suppose, will 
question. And now it will be asked, what 
shall be done to remedy the evil, if my propo- 
sitions, thus far, are correct? I know of but 
one way, and that is to remedy the hat. Let 
it be so constructed as to leave untouched the 
facial, occipital, and temporal veins.—P. K. G. 
— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


— pop 
AUTUMN RAIN. 


BY G. R. BISHOP. 


Parreren falls the rain 
On the alippery pavements brown; 

And the leaves, of orange and russet stain, 
Are thickiy pelled down. 


All night on the roof it came— 
Now mild, now in fury sent 

When the Adul wind, with its loud acclaim, 
With the driving raln was blent. 


‘They ushered in the morn 
With a music centuries old; 

For over the earth, ere man was born, 
The sweeping atorm-guat rolled. 


And whether tn temp'rate ellmes, 
Or the land of the spreading palm, 

The rusbing wind and the rain-drop chimes 
Have mingled in choral psalm. 


The ocean wave is dark, 
The ocean wind ls wild; 

Through the misty air the mariner marks 
How the clouds are thickly piled. 


The inland woods are brown, 
The streams are swollen high; 
And over it all, with a gloomy frown, 
Bendeth the leaden aky. 


The husbandman looks forth 
On the drenched and beaten plain ; 

But his garners are filled with the fruits of earth, 
And he dreads not the autama rain. 


He knows that the wollen stream 
Will be bound with a frigid chain, 

That the snow, and the ice with its flashing gleam, 
Shall follow the autumn rain. 


— 


Oun TextH.—They decay. Hence unseem- 
ly mouths, bad breath, imperfect mastication. 
Everybody regrets it. What is the cause? I 
reply, want of cleanliness. A clean tooth 
never decays. The mouth is a warm place— 
ninety-eight degrees, Particles of meat be- 
tween the teeth roon decompose. Gums and 
teeth must suffer. Perfect cleanlinesa will 
preserve the teeth to old age. How shall it 
be secured? Use a quill pick, and rinse the 
mouth after eating. Brush and castile soap 
every morning; the brush and simple water 
on going to bed. Bestow this trifling care upon 
your precious teeth, and you will keep them 
and ruin the dentists. Neglect it, and you 
will be sorry all your lives. Children forget. 
Watch them. The first teeth determine the 
character of the second set. Give them equal 
care. Sugar, acids, saleratus, and hot things 


a ̃ ͤ—— 


are nothing when compared with food decom- 
posing between theteeth. Long use may wear 
out the teeth, but keep them clean and they 
will never decay. This advice is worth more 
than thousands of dollars to every boy and 
girl.— Dr. Lewis. 


<a K — 


WELLER ON HIS FARM. 


Tue Alameda (Cal.) Herald tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote of ex-Governor Weller, which 
is worth publishing : 

It seems that a few days since, one of those 
persons who are often met with in this coun- 
try seeking for employment, came to the prem- 
ises of his Excelleney, and found him pruning 
his vineyard, which employment made it 
necessary to divest himself of his coat, and 
altogether gave him the outward appearance 
of aday-laborer. The stranger approached the 
Governor, and the following colloquy ensued : 

“I say, captain, does the man who owns 
these premises want to hire any more help?“ 

“No, sir; I think not; he has all the help 
he wants at present.“ 

Right nice place this.“ 

“ Yes, this is a very nice farm.” 

Well, captain, if it is a fair question, what 
wages do you get here!“ 

“Oh, I only get my board and clothes, and 
nothing to brag of at that.“ 

“You must be harder up than I am, to 
work for them prices.“ 

The Governor allowed his interrogator to 
depart without correcting his mistake, and he 
continued to use the pruning-knife. 


———ñů— —ꝛ—üã̃—ꝓa 


Ovr Meosncx.— It is well known to most New 
Yorkers, and to some hundreds of thousands besides, that 
oar crowded Cabinet, or museum, contains the largest eol- 
lection of crania, gathered, by zealous friends of human 
aclence, frem all parte of the world, now in existence. 
Besides this extensive collection of skulle, our Cabinet also 
contains busts, cast from the head of many living notabill- 
ties, embracing statesmen, poets, philosophers, inventors, 
masicians, actors, merchants, manufacturers, engineers, 
explorers, navigators, soldiers, clergymen, lawyers, phy- 
slolans, surgeons, a'so thieves, robbers, murderers, pirates, 
etc., gathered from all paris of the world. The different 
races, embracing English, Irish, Scoteh, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Mexican, Rossian, Indians, Africans, 
New Zealanders, including Flat-peade, Eequimanux, ete., 
etc., obtained by trave'ers, and either purchased for or 
presented to this almost national and public museum. 
Btlil, notwithstanding it Is expensive to keep this Cabinet 
open and Free to the public, we bave room for more, 
and the object of this notice le to call the atsention of our 
countrymen oxploring distant regions, on battle felds 
everywhere, to remember the fact, that we shall be happy 
to receive from them sucb specimens of skulle, human 
and animal, as will serve the cause of scienco. 

We dave lately received considerable accessions from 
Ireland, Beotland, and England, which will soon be placed 
in position and opened for free exhibition. 

During the war in Mexioo, we recelved a number of 
akue, some with gun-shot holes in them, others with 
the marks of the saber. Of course, in these cases, it may 


not be known to whom they originally belonged, still 
there is an interest attached to each and every one. 
Facexps, remember the Phrenological Cabinet, 308 Broad- 
way, New York,and permit us to place your name on 
record, as the donor of phrenological specimens. 
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A THOUSAND YEARS. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


A THOUSAND years! throagh storm and fire, 
With varying fate, the work bas grown, 
Till Alexander crowns the epire 
Whero Rurik laid the corner-stone. 


The chieftain’s sword, that could not rust, 
Bat bright in constant batile grew, 
Raleed to the world a throne august, 
A nation grander than he knew. 


Nor he alone: but those who have 
Through falth or deed, an equal part— 
The eubue brain of Taroslav, 
Viadimir’s arm, and Nikon's beart: 


The latter bande tbat built so well 

The work sublime which these began, 
And up from base to pinnacle 

Wronght out the Empire’s mighty plan. 


All these, to-day, are crowned anew, 
And rule, in splendor, where they trod, 

While Russia's children throng to view 
Her holy cradle, Novgorod. 


From Volga’s banks, from Dwina’s sida, 
From plne-elad Ural, dark aud long; 

Or where the foaming Trrek's tide 
Leaps down from Kasbek, bright with song! 


From Altab's chain of mountain-cones, 
Mongolian deserts, far and free, 

And Inads that bind, through changing zones, 
The Eastern aud the Western sea. 


To every race sbe gives a bome, 
And creeds and laws enjoy her shade ; 
Till, far beyond the dreams of Rome, 
Hor Cesear’s mandate is obeyed. 


She blends the virtues they impart, 
And holds, within ber life combined, 
The patient fatth of Asia's beart, 
The force of Europe's restless mind. 


Bhe bids the nomed's wandering cease ; 
Bhe binds the wild marauder fast, 

Her plowsbares turn to bomes of peace 
The batilo: field of ages past. 


And, nobler far, she dares to know 
Her fature’s task—nor knows in vain, 
Bat strikes at once the generous blow 
That makes ber millions men again! 
Bo, firmer-based, ber power expands, 
Nor yet bas seen its crowning hour, 
Bull teaching to the straggling lands 
That Peace the offspring ts of Power. 
Build up the storied bronze, to tell 
The steps whereby this beight she trod 
The thousand years that chronicle 
The toll of Man, the belp of God! 
And may the thousand years to come— 
The fature ages, wise and free— 
Still see ber flag, and bear ber dram, 
Across the world, from sea to sea |— 
Still and, a symbol stern and grand, 
Her ancient eagle's strengib unshorn, 
One bead to watch the western land, 
And one to guard the land of morn! 
Novaonrop, Rusera, Sept. 20, 1862. 
—— 


Mas. H. Bearn and Mrs. Curtis Beard, of 
Waterville, Lamoille County, Vt., whose hus- 
bands have both gone to the war, having har - 
vested the corn raised on their farms, made a 
“ husking bee,” and invited some eight or ten 
of the women of the neighborhood, and husked 
out some thirty or forty bushels of ears. 

That is the talk, or rather the work, and it 
is just what might be expected; for where you 
flud a Beard you have-a right to expect pluck 
and prowess. =” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Now is the time to form New Societies 
© FOR THE PROMOTION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
AMONG MEN.” And there ought to be a Phre- 
nological and Physiological Society in every 
city, town, and village throughout the coun- 
try. The advantages which would arise are 
numerous: 


Ist. It would bring mind in contact with 
mind, and “the agitation of thought is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.“ 

2d. Young people would find these Society 
meetings, for scientific investigation, sources 
of personal improvement. 

3d. The debates would try the powers of all 
who might participate ; and the affirmative and 
negative, the pros and cons, on important sub- 
jects would be given. 

4th. There are, in every place, persons— 
physicians, lawyera, clergymen, or teachers 
who would be willing to meet with these soci- 
eties, and to give familiar lectures on all 
leading topics when desired. 

5th. When young men and women are thus 
employed, they will not seek less intellectual 
entertainments, nor will they dissipate, as quite 
too many now do, for want of something better 
to occupy their time and thoughts. 

6th. In the larger places where societies are 
formed, cLassEs spring up in which practical 
Phrenology is taught. Some have the use of 
busts, skulls, portraits, etc., while others de- 
pend entirely on living subjects for speeimens, 
one having acertain organ large, and another 
small. These are contrasted, and the exact 
location of the organs pointed out. 

7th. The temperaments, including the quality 
of organization, may be illustrated in like man- 
ner. Very little expense, very little machinery 
of any sort is requisite to conduct these soci- 
eties pleasantly and successfully. 

Sch. They may meet once, twice, or thrice a 
week, according to circumstances. Both sexes, 
old and young, may participate with equal 
advantage. 

9th. It is well, when possible, to enlist the 
services of professional men, also editors, re- 
porters, teachers, and artisans. 

10th. Collections, embracing the skulla of 
animals, birds, reptiles, ete., could be made by 
members, which, when compared—asay the car- 
nivorous with the herbivorous, broad heads 
with narrow heads, such as the dog and the 
sheep, the lion and the horse, the tiger and 
the ox, the eagle aud the goose—will show 
character to correspond with shape. 


In an early number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JovaNat we will publish, for the use of all 
who may wish to form societies and establish 
classes, a Constitution and By-Laws on 
which to organize. Let all friends of Phrenol- 
ogy and Human improvement become members, 
and thus help the cause along. 


REPUBLICAN BTIQUETTB. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
an order directing that no letters or circulars 
in that department be sent on fall sheets of 
paper when half a sheet will serve the pur- 
pose. It is gratifying to see signs of economy 
even in little things. 

In our “How to Write,“ we flnd—“ It is ` 
thought impolite, and it certainly looks sloven- 
ly and mean, to write on a single leaf of paper. 
Use a whole sheet, even though you write but 
three lines. Paper is made of various sizes to 
meet all requirements. In writing business 
letters, however, considerations of economy 
may excuse a departure from this rule.“ 

That was written before the war. We are 
perfectly willing to adopt new fashions when 
we see any good reason for their adoption; 
but until the opening of the cotton ports, and 
the redaction of the price of paper, we will 
take no offense if our friends follow the direc- 
tion of the Secretary and use but half a sheet 
when no more is necessary. 


—— 2 


PRICE OF PAPRR. 


A New fiber wanted; in the absence of cot- 
ton and rags, out of which our printing and 
writing papers have been made, prices have 
increased enormously. Indeed, paper mills 
and newspapers are stopping for the want of 
materials. Booksellers are putting up prices to 
correspond with the cost of paper, and we are 
in a fair way to enjoy a paper famine, as fac- 
tory operatives do the cotton famine. The 
question arises, What is to be done? We can 
make clothes out of wool, but not paper. 

Where are our inventors? They promised 
us paper to be made from basswood, hemp, 
fiax, straw, and other materials. Old paper- 
makers insist that cotton can be grown cheap- 
est, and makes the best paper. They are 
averse to “new-fangled notions,” and will 
wake up some day and find themselves dis- 
taneed away back behind the light-house.” 
A new fiber will be found, cotton or no cotton. 
We must, we will have paper. Children must 
be educated. Books are a prime necessity iu 
a civilized country. So are newspapers, mag- 
azines, and especially the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. We can do without liquors, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, silka, satins, and fine laces, but 
we ean not do without paper. Ladies, save 
the rags, save old newspapers, save everything 
to feed the paper mills. And you can sell for 
good prices. In Egypt the English are strip- 
ping the wrappers from the old mummies— 
two or three thousand years old—to get ma- 
terials out of which to make paper. And we 
presume the London Times—that great Eng- 
lish abolition journal, the paper which so ably 
advocates tbe cause of republican and demo- 
cratic institutions—is printed on mummy pa- 
per! No wonder it is so wicked! But our 
hope is in our inventors. Our countrymen 
can do something in this line, and we appeal 
to them. Cotton will come some time, but we 
ean not wait the movements of politicians any 
longer. We want paper. 
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THH OLD AND NRW T IAR. 


As we approach the close of the present 
volume of the Jourwat with the closing 
year, and the opening of a new year with a 
new volume, we do not 


feel like one who treads alone 
Bome banquet ball deserted, 

Whose lights are fied, whose garlands dead, 
And all bat he departed.” 


The year 1862 has teemed with deeds 
such as have never before marked Ameri- 
can history, and its records shall be con- 
sulted with matchless interest for a thou- 
sand years to come. Though war, with 
its fiery front, has roamed over mountain, 
sea, and plain, we have been able to speak 
for the improvement and progress of man 
through the columns of this Journat, to 
an auditory at once widely extended, nu- 
merous, and sympathetical. The Journat 
has done the world good. Young men, 
through its teachings, have been shown 
their errors and pointed to the right way; 
rash, stalwart men have been guided to a 
better use of their powers; mothers have 
been shown just how to train and manage 
their boys and girls who are too full of life 
and frolic to think; the desponding and 
timid have been encouraged and strength- 
ened, and alt who have carefully read its 
man-elevating pages have been made bet- 
ter and had a higher and holier plane of 
life and labor opened to their aspirations. 

The people need to know more respect- 
ing the topics set forth in the ParEnotoat- 
cat Joonxa .; and, unless the future con- 
tradicts the past, we shall step into the 
new year with full promise of prosperity 
and success. i 


We tben shall tread where bright lights shed 
Their beams o'er all resplendent, 

When hearts ere light, when joya are bright, 
And health and hope attendant. 


It is no stretch of fancy to say that the 
teachings of this Jounxal have done a 
work for the world such as no other has 
effected; a work whose influence for the 
elevation of mankind no single age shall 
measure, but which will widen and deepen 
by time for a hundred generations. 


of the spread of great principles. A moth- 
er becomes convinced of the value of 
Phrenology—she applies it to the better 
treatment and training of half a dozen 
children, and at the same time she transfers 
to each all her own ideas on the subject, 
and thus multiplies her thoughts six-fold. 
Each child is soon grown and at the head 
of a family, repeating upon a new family 
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Geo- 
metrical progression can not equal the ratio 


the teachings of that mother, and thus the 
leaven is being extended to the whole com- 
munity. 

Our friends who have spoken well of the 
Journat to their neighbors, and acted as 
voluntary agents to. extend its circulation, 
have done the good cause and ourselves a 
service which deserves grateful mention, 
and inspires the hope that, in this day of 
our country’s trouble and the general 
paralysis of business, our friends will not 
only not relax from their usual efforts, but 
redouble them in support of the Journat. 
We will print and send forth the man- 
ennobling truths—our co-workers will find 
the readers and the world shall be the better 
for our joint efforts, 

To our editorial brethren we owe cordial 
thanks for their many kind words in hehalf 
of tbe subjects we advocate, as well as 
for a friendly spirit manifested toward the 
JovrsaL and its editors. 

We do not desire to bid farewell to any 
of our readers, but with them to bid adieu 
to the old volume with the departing year, 
while we reach forward to the future full of 
hope, believing we shall greet again the 
names of all old subscribers and many new 
ones with the new volume and A Harry 
New Year! 


— — 


RICH THINGS IN STORE. 


We have before us, from which to select for 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
the following celebrities. Among statesmen 
we may name: 

Hon. Joun Baicut, Victor Hoco, Edward 
Everett, Charles Sumner, Hon. George Ban- 
croft, and others. 

Of clergymen—Reverends Vinton, Hill, Bel- 
lows, Spurgeon, Osgood, King, Williams, Kirk, 
Elliott, Chapin, Hodge, Wadsworth, Stowe, 

Among our merchants and capitalists — 
Messrs. Astor, Peabody, Stewart, Appleton, 
Grinnell, Putnam, Griswold, Aspinwall, Ket- 
chum, Cooper, etc., ete. 

Of authors and editors — Irving, Cooper, 


Lamb, Richter, Spencer, Fanny Fern, Lydia 


Maria Child, Thurlow Weed, Amos Dean, 
Dio Lewis, Dr. Dixon. 

Among our leading agriculturists—Wilder, 
Hovey, Downing, Tucker, Johnson, Longworth, 
Fitch, Grant, Flint. 

Inventors, who are among our most useful 
citizens, are—Messrs. Elias Howe, Wilson, 
Sharp, Hussey, Hotchkiss, Allen, Maury, 
Ketchum, Wood, Nugent, Ericsson, etc. 

Of soldiers—Halleck, Buruside, Hooker, Sie- 
gel, Heintzelman, Rosecrans, Hunter, Butler, 
and others. 


In addition to the above, we hope to draw 
from among the following: Misses Nightingale, 
Dix, Frye, Beecher, Martineau, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, together with artists, composers, actors, 
singers, navigators, explorers, architects, law- 
yers, criminals, and others, who may be enti- 
tled to the attention of our readers. When 
possible, we shall give both biographical and 
phienological sketches, together with charac- 
ters and portraits. 

— — — 
OUR OBJECT S. 


To promote every human interest, to de- 
velop every human faculty, to encourage a 
spirit of Hope and MANLINESS, with that hap- 
py trust in Providence which reconciles us to 
our condition and stimulates us to renewed ex- 
ertion in every good and noble cause. 

— ee 
OUR MHANS. 


We have had many years of experience in 
the study of Human Character, looking at man 
in all his relations of life—as son, brother, 
husband, father, and citizen. Also, as a stu- 
dent, worker, inventor, artist, teacher, author, 
navigator, and discoverer; and we profess to 
be able to analyze his character on scientific 
principles. 

— — 

VOLUNTHERS! VOLUNTEERS! ! 

A NEW CAMPAIGN. 

Reaper, we are about to advance! Will 
you join us? Timx—the year 1863. On- 
JECTs—to conquer a peace, to establish right 
over might, to proclaim univeral liberty, to do 
right to all mankind. Perfect Freepom is the 
right of all well-organized human beings. It 
is only the wicked, the warped, and the in- 
sane who should be restrained. It is our 
right and our duty to be well. It is a sin to 
be ill; somebody is to blame. We should be 
free from disease, dissipation, bigotry, intol- 
erance, and all vice. It is our right to “do 
good, to enjoy health, and to be happy. It is 
our privilege to bask in the sunshine of bright 
hope, to make the least—not the mos —of our 
troubles and misfortunes ; to remember, how- 
ever much we may suffer, that there ere 
others who suffer even more. We wish to in- 
dicate what are the rights, duties, and privi- 
leges of our fellow-men, on high scientific, 
and therefore immovable, principles. Will you 
give ear? In the next volume of this JOURNAL 


you shall have some true patriotism, real de- 
mocracy, the best republicanism, Let volun- 
teers come to our standard. 


— 2 a — 


An English farmer recently remarked that 
he fed his land before it was hungry, rested 
it before it was weary, and weeded it before it 
was foul.” We have seldom, if ever, seen so 
much agricultural wisdom condensed into a 
single sentence. x 
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To VOLUNTEERS! 
CAMPAIGN FOR 1863. 


NEW INDUCEMENTS FOR VOLUNTARY AGENTS, 
“ The laborer ta worthy of hts hire.” 

Ous Cavsz.—To the Friends of Haman Progress in 
Reform, in universalliberty—to do right—in Physiologi- 
eal, Intellectual, and Moral Improvement, to all who 
would he, in Philosophy and in fact, 

“ Healthy, wealthy, and wise”— 
we come greeting. 

Naw Ixovcewents.—‘ To make it an object,” to remun- 
aerate co-workers in this Seid of Human Improvement, 
we propose to give the following valuable 


“ Prizes AND Premiums :” 
For 

$10.—Ten subscriptions for one year, and 150 
Phrenological and Physiological Almanacs, 1868. 
§12.—Ten subscriptions, and a copy of “ Web- 
ater’s Unabridged Pictorial Dictlonary”....§6 50 
815 —Fifteen subscriptions, and the following 
books and aste, being the best selection for those 
who are desirous of lesrning Phrenology at home : 
“Fowler's Phrenology;” “Self-Iostructor,” 
bound; “Memory ;” “ gelf- Culture; “ Physi- 
ology, ete. ;” “ Combe’s Lectures ;” Phrenological 
Bust; Cast of Brain................60.... $6 50 
§18.—Fifieen subscriptions, and the following 
books for medical stadents—viz.: Trall’s “ Hy- 
dropathie Kooyelopedia zu Shew's “ Family Phy- 
sician z“ Tralla “ Diptberta ;” Carpenter's large 
ex on Human Pbhyalology”............99 60 
§20.—Eighteen subscriptions, and a set of 
Trali’s Acatomical and Physiological Plates. 
These plates are six io number, representing the 
norm 11 position and life-size of all the internal 
viscera, maguified illustrations of the organs of 
the special senses, and a view of the principal 
nerves, arteries, veins, muselea, etc. For refer- 
ence, they will be found far suportor to anything 
of the kind heretofore published, as they are 
More complete and perfect in artistic design and 
floish.......... — 212 OD 
$25.—Twenty subscriptions, and one copy of 
“Colton’s General Atlas,” whioh contains 180 
maps, plans, and oharta on 109 sheets, with 163 
Pages of reading matter, statistical, descriptive, 
and explanatory—a work everyt ody ought to 
ba . . 815 00 
840.— Thirty subscriptions, and a set of (d vols.) 
“ Bancrofi's H'story of the United States, beanti- 
fully bound in half of... 7 00 
$50.— fifty subscriptions, and a Phrenological 
Cabinet compriaing 40 bnsts, masks, and ekulls, 
in plaster, of some of the moat marked and noted 
characters in modern times. Suitable for Soci- 
etles, Lecturers, or Private Cabinets.......$25 00 
$50.—Fifty subscriptions, and a set of 40 Phre- 
nological Paintings, filustrating the organs and 
temperaments— of great value to the siud nt or 
lootorer...........055 ceo . . . 823 00 
$100.—One hundred subscriptions, and one set 
of the “ New Americau Encyclopedia,” published 
by Appleton & Co., New York, 16 vols. bound in 
leatber. Each volume contains nearly Eight 
Hundred closely printed pages of the best and 
most carefully prepared matter; the work isa 
complete library in itself. No Young man can 
spend a few days more profitably than in secur- 
fog this premium. A good idea wonld be for 
neighbors to Join In making up this clab, and so 
secure this valuable work fur their school district 
e, T E e 00 
In making up the clubs, snhscriptions for both the Hr- 
nne TRACER aud PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL may be 


A mcladed. 


Babeoribers need not, necessarily, live in the same 


u Google 


place, as the papers will be addressed to different post- 
offices when desired. 

Tho whole amount of money must be sent at the time 
the premiam is claimed, Two remittances of ten dollars 
each will not entite the sender to the $20 premium. 

Premiums wil] be sent as the writer directs, the expense 
of carriage to be paid by him when received. 

Address, plainly, FOWLER AND WELLS. 

808 Broadway, New York. 


To Correspondents, 


A. C.—What is the reason that thunderstorms 
generally come from a westerly direction, and scarcely 
ever from the esst? 


Ans. This question, perhaps, more properly belongs to 
the philosopher of Brooklyn Heights (Z. M.) than to us; 
still, we will give, if not the scientific, at least what we 
deem a common-sense answer, Any disturbance of elec- 
tricity is supposed to produce unsettled weather, or storms; 
and a thunder-storm ts simply the restoration of the ele- 
trical equilibriam, and that restoration takes place when 
we seo tho flasbes. There is another way in which the 
weather becomes clear in this region, namely, when the 
wind is in the north and west. On the Atlantic coast, 
when the wind blows from the north and west, It comes 
from large flelds of dry land, and the air is consequently 
clear; and when it changes and blows from the south, 
southeast, and northeast, It comes from the ocean; and 
our storms generally occar when tbe wind is in these 
directions. When it hauis round to the northwest, the air 
becomes clear and tbe storm ceases. Ifthe moisture, as 
we suppose, is exhaled from the surface of the ocean and 
other large bodies of water, and if the dry soil absorbs it 
as the breezes pass over the earth, we should look for 
rainy weather when the wind comes from the great sources 
of rain supply, namely, the ocean; and, asthe thunder- 
storm is a process of clearing tho weather, it would be 
natural tbat tbe wind sbould blow from the clear weather 
quarter during thunder storma, thongh they do not always. 
In other sections of the world, the north west ts not always 
the direction from whtch to look for fair weather. On the 
Western lakes, storms come ohlefly from the northwest, 
or frem the region of the lakes, 


B. H. V.—1. Is a large development of the 


organ of Ferm indicated by great width of the root 
of the nose, or by the horizontal protuberance of that 
portion of the forehead wherein Form is located ? 


Ans.—The organ of Form le located in the brain, on 
each side of the center, between the eyes, on or a Jitte be- 
low the upper part of the socket; and when it is large, it 
has a tendency to push the eyes apart, without any neces- 
sary expansion at the root of the nose. Many persons 
hare the organ of Form large, while the root of the nose 
je narrow, but ia such oases there will be seea a cone 
siderable distanco between the eyeballs and the nose. 
Some persons have a thin nose at the root, and the eyes 
are set close up to that thin nose; and when the fice is 
viewed in the front, the eyes appear â 
to be very near to each other. In 
other instances, as in the portrait 2 
here given, the eyes are very broad 
apart between, but at a conalderable 
distance from the nose itself. Where 
Form As large, and the root of the 
nose thin, it is quite common to find 
the inner angle of the arch of the ez 
eye, or the angle made by the line of 44 
the nose and eyebrow, quite obtuse ; FORM, LABGE. 
that is to say, the upper and inner part of the eye-socket is 
pushed outward: that seems to be the oase in the por- 
trait annexed. The organ of Size is also large in this por- 
trait, which makes the brow scem to start from just above 
the center of the eye and fall down quite low upon the 
nose, like a brace across a corner. 


2. Are occasional pains in the organ of Comhativeness 
caused by a diseased state of thul organ, or by a dieorder- 


ed sinte of the digestive apparatos iu case the digestive 
organs are known to be diseased ? 


Ane.—When tbe digestive organs are diseased, nothing 
is more commo ı than headache, and it often occurs in 
such cases that the head will be ia pain st the pointa 
where the organs most used are located, or at the seat of 
those organs which, for the time being, are too much ex- 


cited. Some persons complain of pein, or, rather, an un- 
easy sensation in any organ of the braln whose faculty 
has been in considerable exercise for an hour previous—if 
in observing, as at a fair or museum, the lower part of 
the forehead will feel tired; if the person has been listen” 
ing to some sound logical argument—or reading ore—the 
upper part of his forehead will suffer; if he has been 
puzsling over some mechanical subject. his Constructive- 
ness will feel pained; and so of ether parts of the brain. 
R. T.—If a head measure in circumference 223 
Inches, and 77 inches hy calipers from Individuality to 
Parental! Love, and 57 inches from the opentng of the ear 


to Firmness, and 54 inches wide above the opening of the 
ear, what Agure would represent the aise of the head ? 


Ans. About 5 to 6, or 5j. A well-proportioned head 
measuring 21 inches around lu average or 4; N, 4 to 5; 
$2, 5 or full; 33}, fall to large, or 8 to 6; 28 inches, large 
or 6; 94 inches, 7 or very large. 


— 0b ———— 


Goop Penmansuip.—It is noticeable that, within 
the past few years, the penmanship of our people has most 
sensibly improved; whereas, formerly, when the postage 
ona letter cost twenty-five cents, there were hut few letters 
writen, and the chirograpby of moat men and women 
was indifferent, if not bad, while in some cases it was al- 
most impossible to read It Bot bow changed fs the 
present aspect! A leiter, as now written, is a luxury, and 
shows the effect of the nomerous tcachers and writing 
masters tbroughoat our broad Jaud—as well asthe fact that 
cherp postage facilitates more ſre quent intercourse by cor- 
respondence. Good penmansbip is, indeed, am socom- 
plisbment after which all young men and women should 
strive. As contrasted with the English, we, asa people 
are far better penmen than they. Add to good penman- 
ship a free and flowing style of composition, and we have 
the true oratory of the thoughts embellisbed! In this con- 
nection we may commend, for the use of beginners, the 
excellent series of Hand Books for Home Improvement, 
entitied “How To Write," How To Talk,” “ How To 


Behave,” and “ How To Do Business,” published at this 
office. = 


Susscaisere may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient The amount will be 
credited, and the JovsxaL sent the full time. 


Titerarz Hotices. 


Taw Wirz s Strataor : a Story for Fireside and 


Wayside. By Mre. Fanny Barrow. New Tork: Apple- 
ton & Co. 1862. 12mo. Tp. 836, 


The title of this book does not strike ns half so favorably 
as ils content We never did like the word stratagem, 
and the last year or two has served to render tbat word 
atili leas acceptable; but the book ts a sertes of pleasant 
stories combined into a single story, like bright beads on 
a string. It sels forth the proceedings of a wife to divert 
her husband from the course of drinking which be bad 
adopted as a cure for financial troubles. A Iiterary olrele 
was formed, each member of it was to furnish a story in 
turn, and the dissipated young husband had bie mind oc- 
cupied by literature aud pleasant company, and was thus 
saved. Aunt Fanny, as she is oalled in some other stories 
which she has written, is a pleasant writer, and has a ge- 
nial, sympathetic nature, which renders ber style fascinat- 
ing and entertalulng. The entire work Is unexception- 
able in ita moral tone. Besides this, it may be well to 
mention that she is a native of Chariest n, South Carolina, 
and has been made a sufferer in heart and pocket by her 
loyalty to the good old flag, and has been driven by seces- 
alon au exile from her home and friends. This fact should 
make her book sell among those whose loyalty naturally 
brings them in sympathy with her. 

Tus ILLVUSTRaTED AvxvaL Reaistry or RURAL 


arasi, vor 1868. Albany, N. T.; Lurar Toor: & 
on. 


The useful and the beautiful are here combined. Cal- 
endars adapted to all the States and Territories. One 
hundred and forty engravings, illustrating numerous val- 
uable objects connected with agricultare and rural affairs. 
It ts the best thing of ita aize and priceon the subject 
Only 25 centa, May be ordered from this office, 
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Abbertisements. 


—.—— — — — 

Apvenrisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or de- 
fore the 10th of me month previous te the one in which 
they are to appear. Anuonncemenu for the next number 


shonild be sent in at once. 
Taaue.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Mrs. Exiza DE La VERONE, 
M. D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


Camp Songs—Now Edition, Enlarged. 


“Camp Sonas” Is A COLLECTION 


of National, Patriotic, Sentimental, and Boctul Bonga, to 
many of wolch the music is attached, designed to relieve 
the dul monotony of the soldier's life and lighten tne 
honre of the long and weary march. To do this nothing 
has bren found to equal music, and no collection can ex- 
cel Camp Bunge in the number aud variety of its pieces, 
comprising, as they do, sometbing for every occasion. 
The “atd heroes” should each have æ copy, aud the 
4 400,007 more” be well sappiied. The price of Camp 
Bonge is only ten cents, on receipt of which a copy Wiii be 
mailed to any addre. e. 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


’ 
Merry’s Muszum 
For 1863. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S FAVORITE. 

This popular juvenile Magazine commences its TWENTY- 
uind year tn January, and promiscs to be even belter 
than ever before. It ts the best 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE 
published, and coniains th choicest stories and most in- 
Arucuve articles, wiin Hiustrat, ons uaserpeseed for hen 
pad variety; also Puzzles. Riddles, Labyrinth and Pr ze 
Trials, A beautiful steel engraving of Rosest Mazar 
will appear lu ine January number. Send tor it. 

Terma $1 Ou per year; 10 c~m'a aingie copies. 

Address J. N. STEAKNS. Pubusher, 
111 Fulton dreut, Now Tork. 


Sent by First Mull to any Post-Office for 78 


HE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History of 
Medlein-, fro the earliest period down to the present 
time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiced, 
fuclading ull vartedes of Bataixo and use of water by 
different nations. 


Fifth Volume commences Janu iry, 1868. 


Tut GARDENERS Monty 
OFFICE: 28 N. SIXTH Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 
TERMS-ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
EDITED BY THOS. MEEHAN. 

THE CONTRNTS OF BACH MONTI ABE: 

Mowraty Hints: Fiower-Gerden and Pleasnre-Gronnd 
—Prul Garden - Vegetanic Garien—Vixery and Forc- 
ing-House, Communications: Embr:cing tbe views of 
the best writers on Horticulture, Arboriculture, Botany and 
Rural Affairs. Evrroutat: G-ving the Editor's views on 
the Imporant Horticuliaral improvemen e Scuars anD 

VERIS: Where special information s given and ques- 

. ns answered. Rage avo New Favre, New axp 
Rane Prants. Domestic Intevriozxoe: Giving orginal 
fnfurma'ton and selections irom the press. Foation IN- 
TRLLIQENCE: Giving all the important tnformatiou of the 
foreign Journals. ‘OBRIGN ComasaPoMDEROS. Honrr- 
ouLTURAL Notiozs: With each departmeot handsomely 
Unstrale l with practical designe. N. 


Tar American Baptist, 
A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWS- 


+ 
Is published ‘hy the American Baptist Free M ssion Bool- 
ety at 42 00 per annum, or 81 5% if paid stricily in ad- 
vance. C-nsidering the amount of in ormation it con- 
tains on «ll subjects of general inu-reat, H 16 the cheapest 

apor puoiiened. It is foarless and outspoken on all anb- 
meta. As the argan of the Free Mission Society, ils cole 
umts are Jargely devoted to Missionary ant Anti-slavery 
Inwliigence. The estimation tn which it is held wiil ap- 
pear fr m the testimonials appended below, whieh have 
been selected from hundreds of a similar character. 

“The best religious anti-sluvery newspaver published 
in this nation js the American Baptist, of New York, the 
organ of the Free Mission Bociety.”— Ñ, ea Church L'ost- 
Jolio. 

Ia point of general ability. temper, variety of subjecta, 
and excellence of selections, I de not know ita cuperior. 
In some matters of genuine Baptist principle and potity, 
and tn its earnest advocacy of universal human freedom, 
it standa. al! too wuch alone. For all these ravsons, 1 
d» fervently desira ite very extensive circatation.”--Ler. 
Howard M. Icom, lu'e President of iewi bury Univeratty. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS. —Nervoua, Sanguine, 
Billous, Lymphatic, eto, in THE ENCYCLOPE- 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SE WING MACHINES. 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS, 
Toternational Exhibition, London, 1962. 
Industrie! E. ition, Paris. 181. 
OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CLARK 'S School VISITOR, 
VOL. VII. 
A DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 

The Visrroz will commence its seventh colume with the 
January number, 1863, This is the only Day School 
Periodical published at 

FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 
Magazine form. Beantifally illustrated. Readings, Musto 
Speeches, Dialogues, Btories, Pussles, ete., ete., from the 
‘VERY BEST WRITERS. 

Too Vnrros has the largest circulation of any Educa- 
tonal Journal published. 

Now ts the ume to form e' nbs for Winter Schools. gend 
for a specimen, and see inducement to clubs. Address 

DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, Pus.ienens, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

*,* Exchanges copying the above, and sending a 
marked copy, wiil receive the Visrrom for ons year. 

11-1-*,-b. 


EADACHE Insanity; Melancholy; De- 
rb er: Somnambulism, in THE ENCYCLO- 


Just Tribute to Merit. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July 11th, 1262, 


DURYEAS’ MAIZENA 


Was the only “ preparation for food from Indian Corn” 
that received a medal and honorable mention from the 
Royal Commissioners. the competition of all prominent 
manufacturers of Cora Starch” and “ Prepared Cora 


MAIZENA 


Flonr” of this and other countries notwithstanding, 

The fuod and luxury of the ag-, without a single fault, 
One trial will convince the most skepticel. Makes Pod- 
dings, Cakes, Custards, Blane-Mange, ete., withoutis in- 
glass, with fow ur no ones, at a cost astonishing the most 
economical. A sight addition to ordinary Wheas Fioar 
greatly improves Bread and Cake, It is aleo excellent for 
thickening vert sauces, gravies for len and meat, eonpa, 
eto. For Ice Cream vothing can compare with it A 
little boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, 
chocolate, loa, etc. 

Put up in i pound packages, with directions, 

A moat deticinus article of food fur children and invalids 
ofall ages. For sale by Grocers and Drnggtsts every- 
where. 

MaNUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE LONG ISLAND. 

11-1 Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulion Street. 


TEE RACES of MEN, with Portraits — Ori- 
gin of Races, New Theory of Popniati n. given in 
F HYDsOPsTHIC ENCYCLO- 


Unirep States Guano Company, 
Na, 8 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

PHOSPHATIC GUANO oentains 75 per cent, of Pros- 
PHATE or Ling. 

Ammontatev do. contains more Actual and Potentlal 
Ammonla than the Peruvian. 

For Bala at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 
4 lyr. 


A. G. BENSON, President. 


EDUCATION COMPLETE: Embracing Phys- 
fal „ Aulmal and Mental, applied to tbe Preservs- 
tion an Restoration of Health of Body and Power of 
Mind: Beif-Cul'nte, and Perfection of Character, Mem- 
ory, and Intellectual Improvement, applied to Belf-Educe- 
tuo. Complete in one large volume, 355 pp. Well 
bonnd. Price (post f ee) 2 30. 

Every one suould read it who would improve his 
health, develop his mind, and improve hie character. 
By frst mai). 

Seat by FOWLER AND WELLS, 808. Broad way. 
New Tork. 


8160. Nrw 7-Ocravx PIANOS 


In rosewood cases, fron frames, and over-straog bass, for 
#140; do, with carved legs, $175, $185, and 2201; do., 
with pear) keys. „ 0 and 28 0. Tne above Planos are 
the greate-t vargains in the city. Secon'-hanu Pianos 
at $25, 810. $59, $ 1, 875, 10, $190, snd 8180, 614% and 
8:5. New MELODEONS at extremely iow prices. 


Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per page. All kinds of 
Music merchansise ut war prices, 
HORACE WATEBS, Agent, No. 4°1 Breadway. 


Dro., 


A GOOD INVESTMENT—ONE THAT PAYS. 
Tae PRBATRIE FARMER. 


Has now been published in Chicago, IIL, for twenty-two 
yoers, without intermission. It u devoted to the Pro- 
bond interest, treating of 
GENERAL AGRICULTURE, 
STOCK RAISING, 
HORTICULTURE and POMOLOGY, 
And DOMESTIC ECONOMY generally. 


The Publisher's aim will be to give such information and 
sesletence as will enable the farmer to grew the LARGEST 
CROPS with the Least Expense, and, what u equally im- 
portant, to essist him in securing the 


LARGEST PRICES 


the markets afford, by giving such reliable information as 
is obtainable conceraing the markets at home and abroad 
—the eost of forwarding produce to market, and other at- 
ten ‘ant expenses—thus enabling the producer to take ad- 
vantage of the conditions of the market in disposing of his 
produce. 


FOEM OF PAPER. 


The paper consista (f 16 pages large quarto, making a 
oonventent size for binding and reference. A fall index is 
given at the end of each six months. 


CONTENTS. E 


About five pages are devoted to GERERAL Au- 
Torr. One to two pages th HortiouLTURE, One page to 
Quranar Lirgratcar. Two or more pages to GangzaL 
War MisorLLany and News. Two pages io MarrrTs and 
BEroorp or Season, and asking and answering questions, 
end general editorial items. 

A portion will aiso be devoted to Apvantisments of 
euch character as is appropriate to an agricuitural paper. 


A NEW VOLUME 


Commences January I. 1868. and ‘the present time affords 
the best ume to forn Ciuba for the year. 


One copy one year Dearie ca ls ale . ꝗ 82 00 
Two copies one eau seen ee 8 00 


Larger Clube furnished at liberal rates, or premium 
given where clubs of e'x or more are sent al 81 50 eneb. 

Specimen copies and sbow bills sent to any one who 
desires tbem for examination or tbe purpoze of raising a 

lub. 

To those at the East who desire to gain reliable infurme- 
uon of Western Agricultural matters, THE PRAIRIE 
FARMER will give them more relladle intelligence ibaa 
een be gained from any other source, and will weil repay 
the Investment. 

For eale dy News Dealers generally. 

For samples or other information concerning the paper, 
address EMERY & CO, C r 


IDWIFERY. — Reproduction; Pregnancy ; 

Partarition; Infant-Narsing; with full culars 

in datali, for Home Treatment, in THE ENCYCLOPE- 
4 


“Of all the pnbtications which have attained such a 
wide popularity, as issued by FOWLER arp W „ 
none are more adapted to general ntility than this rich, 
comprehens!ve, and we!l-arranged Encyclopedia.” 

(N. Y. Tribano, 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


IF YOU WISH TO LEARN PIANO PLAYING, OR 
INCREASE YOUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF 
IT, DO NOT FAIL Tu USE 


RBICHARDSON’S 
New Method for the Pianoforte. 


Universally acknowledged to be the best, and recom- 
mended by leading Pianists and Teachers as withont an 
ual. Thousands of copies h.ve been disiributed from 
ine to California, and yet the demand is noabated—a 
must decided proof of its merit, and a very alrong ovi- 
dende that no other book for the Pianoforte can be ob- 
tained that suits the public want as well. Mailed, 
postage paid, on recept of ita price, T III DOLLARS. 
DITSON & Cu., Publishers, Boston. 


sg ere N 

A GOOD MEMORY.—To acquire it, read ED- 
UCATION COMPLETE. Price $250, Pubitshed 

by FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N Y. 


“ Tae Human Face Divine.” 


Eyes, Ears, Nos, Lips, Moura, 


HEAD, HAIR, EYEBROWS, HANDS, FEET, SKIN, 
COMPLEXION, with all the “signa of charactor,” and 
“ How to Read Them,” in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL anp Lira ILLUSTRATED 
for 1868. New vol. Subscribe now, Only $1 Uva year. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
208 Broadway, New Tork. 


Drinsmorr’s RAILROAD GUIDE. 


The original Time-Table Gude with new featnres, such 
es Mars „f Roavs and Routes, r, % towns—with refere 
ence where pas them—a Spies 5 
Mar. Sent mail, on receipt of prios - 2 cen 

Audress DINSMORE & OO., 

te No. 96 Cedar Street, New York. 


itizea by (SO gle 
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1, Practicat Fiery Hesraxprr—all the Crops 
and Procerses of Improved Farming. 

1 Domestic Animais—Breeds, Diseases, Fat- 
tening and Management, 

& Tre DIN- Butter and Cheese the Pour 
Yanp and the APART. 

4 Honricgtrent.- Fruits and Fruit Trees; Land · 
scape Gardening; Arboriculture. 

5. Kirchzx Ax FIO NEA Gaapesing—all Edible 
and Ornamental Plants, 


trations and general Typographical execution. 


New Volumes begin with January and July, 
in Soch year—Fablished in Weekly Numbers of 
18 pages - per annum. Bubscriptions 


Tur Currivaton js lesued in Octsvo form, 
making a Yearly Volume of 384 pagese. All sub- 
scriptions begin with January—Kifty Cents per 


The Publishers of the Anxcat. REGISTER are 
repared to offer the most liberal terms for Its 
Etroduelion in quantities, elther to Agents, 
Agricultaral Societies, Nurserymen. Dealers in 


Gar” All letters should be addressed to 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Two Dollars per Annum. 


THE Country GENTLEMAN: 


A Weekly Journal for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside, 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Edlters and Proprietors, Albany, N. v. 


Tee Country Gentleman was selected as an appropriate title for a Journal intended to 
fnelude within Its scope all the varied Interests of the Farmer. the Stock Breeder, and the Horti- 
culturist, Its design has been to promote and represent the Improved Agriculture of the whole 
country. In the widest acceptation of the term. The leading object with its conductors, since ite 
frst establishment in 1888. has therefore been to render it a fitting successor of the old Gexesxe 
Paawer, establiehed by the senlor proprietor Twenty. Two Years before. and of Tae CULTIY ATOR as 
edited by Bret and subsequentty by himself—with this only difference, that it should ever be found 
fully up to the Progressive Character and Higher Mandard of the Present Day—leading the way 
to Advancement, wherever advancement ls practicable, and presenting always an Accurate and 
Complete Record of the most Successful and Profitable Bystems of Farming which Practice evolves 
or whioh Science may suggest, In this design the following departments are included. to all of 
which there is more or less space devoted ln every Volume, and in nearly every Number:— 


Tae Cousray GaxtLEmax occupies a position in each of these Departments, which has rendered It 


THE FAVORITE AUTHORITY OF THE BEST FARMERS 


in all parts of the country. and the Repository of the most Valuable Results of their Experience. 
No expense or pains have been, or will be. spared by its Editors or Publishers. to place it beyond 
competition in the extent and interest of its Correspondence, Domestic and Forelgn—in its Ulus- 


THE CULTIV ATOR. 


Tre Cultivator, established in 1894, 1s stili published, and is now made up from the columns of 
the Contar GENTLEMAN. Its cheapness, and the large amount of matter It contains, recom- 
mend it to every Farmer. Indeed, it is now the Only Agricultural Paper published at 50 Cte, ayear, 


The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs, 


T Annual Register of Rural Affairs has now been issued for Nine Years. embracing. 
during that time, nearly on THOUSAND Packs of reading matter, and ever THIRTERX HUNDRED 
unonavings, including nearly every subject of Rural and Domestic Interest. 


LUTHER TUOKER & SON Albany, N. Y. 


6. Proonrss oF AGRICULTURK—RBales and Shows; 
ew Implements and Inventions. 

7. RURAL ÀKCHITKCTURE—DOMKSTIC ECONOMY 
ENTONOLOGY --BOTANT, 

A Tne Firesipk—Travels; Natural History; 
ilome Embellishment and Comfort. 

9. RECORD OF THR Timus—State of the Crops; 
News at Home and Abroad. 

10, Faru Proprcr Nax ETSs- Albany. Ner- Tork 
and Boston Prices. 


‘HOLVAILTOO WHE 


may commence at any thme—63.50 when not paid 
in advance. Club Prices—Three Coples for $3; 
Five Copies for #8; Ten Copies for $15. 


annum, Each member of a Club of Ten re- 
celves a copy of the ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL RO. 
urer or RURAL Arras for the current year. 


Implements and Seeds, or any others who may 
tuke an interect in the dissemination of Useful 
Reading. and in the Promotion of Rural Im- 
Drorement Single copies, 25 Centa. 


unuuy dad syueg ÅIF. 


Army Sarrrs, Army SHIRTS, 
AT PABRISH'S SHIRT FACTORY, 
823 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, ft guar- 
anteed, 621 and $24 per dozen. 
Family Supply Store for Bosome, Collars, aud Wrist- 
dan 1, for Shirt-makiog. JAMES PARBISH. 


HI YGIENE.— Air, Respiration. Sleeping-Rooms, 
Stoves, Lamps, Candies, Gae-Bornere, Public Coan- 
a All given in the New ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Important To PIHRENOLOGISTS, 


with from Six to Ten Hundred Dollars. The good-will 
acd stock of a Phrenclogical Office and Book Store, which 
dave been many years eatabiished and conatently sustain- 
ed, will be sold at a sacrifice forcash. The low price, easy 
terms, and fecilities for obtaining a fall knowledge of the 
business, make this a rare and very desirable opportunity. 
For particulars, address “ Pros ct,” box 68 P. O., Philae 
delphia, Pa., or, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 


REEUMATISM, OS ONVULSIONS. Delirinm 
remene, Pats: b, Asth bitis, Palpi- 
Rai ee BA 
PEDIA. 8 00 t BOPATHIO ENCYCLO- ; 


itizea by (30O gle 


8 RET 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR 
CLINTON HALL, AROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, 


B. FRANK PALMER, Svacuon-Antist ro THE Gov- 
WENMENT Hosrtra1a; INVENTOR OF THE PALMER ARM AND 
Leos, in order to supply the unexampled demand of the 
Anny and Navr, has greatly increased his facilities at the 
National Sropios IN Putcaverruta, and opened Capa- 
cloos Brancneailn New Yorx and Boston. Tax Palmen 
Linne wil be provided for mutilated soldiers of very 
limited means, st p ine cost, it being the Inventors 
design to supply all patriotis men who love limbs in the 
o unt-VV service. 

Caution: No ormer rzeson (whether formerly in the 
firm or in the employ of Pal NZA & Co.) has now the 
right to conatract or repsir the Patent Limbs for the Com- 
pany la New York. Inquire for (or address) at the New 
office of Parwzr & Co., on the Grounp FLOOR. 11,1 yr. 


Diskaszs of the EYE, the EAR. Ulcers, 
Dra CPhibalmla, Deafness, eta, in THE ENCYCLOPE. 


“EDUCATION COMPLBETB.” 


Tum work—in three parts—contains important 
matter relating to the Growth, Development, and 
Education of the wgoLe Man!—Body, Brain, and 
Mind—Pbysical, Intellectual, aud Moral. It ls, 
in all respects, one of the best works in the Eng- 
lish language. 

Epucation ComPLETE embraces Physiology, 
Animal and Mental. applied to the Preservation 
and Restoration of Health of Body and Power of 
Mind j. Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; Memory 
and Intellectual Improvement, applled to Self. 
Education and Juvenile Tostructicn, Complete 
in one large well-bound 12mo volume, with 855 
pages and upward of 70 engravings. New York, 

OWLER anD WELLS, publishers. Price $2 50. 


Pant Finest oorrams, Haattm or Bopr anp Powre 
or Mind. Healtb—ita laws and preservation— Happi- 
ners. the natural consequence ot law obeyed : and mé 
fering, of law violated-—-Object of physiological and phre- 
Delogical education. Reciprocation existing between 
body and mind. Fuod—its necessity and gel- cilon—Cir- 
culation, respiration, persp:ration, and sleep—The besri— 
The tangs—Perapiraton, or the structore, functions, and 
cleansing ‘of the skin--Water essential to life--Colds— 
their consequence Toe cure of eolus by perspiration-- 
The glanduiar system and sbsorbents--Locomotina—ite 
ppparatus and necersiiy—'The osseous or bony system 

© muscles—their necessity, etructure, rormation, and 
exercise Tne brain and nervous eyetem—Obs-rvance nf 
the laws of health more effoctuc! Sir U than medl- 
cines—Balance or proportion amoung the factions essen- 
tial to health— its preser» ation and restoration. 

Pant Srcoxp. PE8FEOTION oy Cnaacren. Progres- 
sion a law of things—its spplicatoa to homun a'd per- 
sonal improvement—The fe raontoos action of all tee 
faculties- Governing the peepensiutes by the intellectcal 
and moral taculiies— Analysis and means of streng houing 
the facuitie-—Sommary application to juvenile manage - 
ment and personel improvement 

Parr Thiap. MGOAY—rs CoLtivaTion AND INTEL- 
LecrualL Improvement. Man's supernority— intelect his 
crowning endowaent- Impertance of cu'tivation-- Uses 
and value of a retentive memory—Extent to which it can 
de improved- -Studying he man nature Oe vation must 

recede reasoning—-Tne power of mem ry iltimitable— 

Maloy all your time- Doing first what is mos important 


~ Wasting time by shortening iife-—Rlentiy to improve | 


time prepares for eternity—Luuguage - Confersational ex- 
ooltence-—Po ver of eloquence—Meuns of improving con- 
versation and delivery—Phonography and it- advantages 
Human Nature—Developmeuts requisite for paruen ar 
avocatlons. 

Full and explicit directions are given for the 
enltivation and right direction of all the powers 
of the mind, lostructione for finding the exact lo- 
cation of each organ, and its relative size, as com- 
pared wlth others. In short, Entcation Cox- 
PLETE in a Library in itself, and covers the ENTE 
Natcrs or Man; it should be found in the pos- 
session of every family, and carefully read by 
every mau, woman, and child. 

A new editlon of this great work has been re- 
cently printed, and may now be had in one large 
volume. Price, prepaid by F@st MaIL to any 
post-office, 82 50. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

Agents in every neighborhood will be supplied 
in packages of a dozen or more copies, by Ex- 

ress, or as Freight. Single coples by maii. 
der, will you bave a copy ? 


INTERFERING APPLICATIONS FOR 


PATENTS require the mst thorongh knowl. dge of Pat- 
ent Law, and unremluing esre and attention in their pros» 
ecation aud defense. Mr Tronas P. How, (uns- lor in 
Patent Cares. n.] author of * How to Get a Patent,” who 
has for tbe past Avo years had the ent re centr. of our 
Patent Office Depariment, his made this clase of casa a 
apeclalty, and has met with the most complete success iu 
their m wagement. Patentees or applicants having busie 
ness of this nature to eonfile to na. can rely on being 
properly served. FOWLER AND WELIA. 
308 Brosdway, New Tork. 


LJ 2 2 a 2 a 
Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria. 
Its Nature, History, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 
on Hygievic Principles, wth tho Various Theories apt 
Practices of the Medical Profession, by R. T. Tratt, M.D. 

The fact that a large proportion of e-vere cases of Dip- 
theria prove fatal under Drug Treatment, white if treated 
Hy gienicully, denth resuting Iberetrom is the excepto», 
not ibe rule, s-ems, at Jenast to demand for the Hygleate 


Treatment a car. ful investigation, Price 6 t0. 
FOWLER AND W » 308 Broadway New Terk. 


| 
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RAIN IN THE SKULL, 


QUEEN FICTORIA. 


“The Human Face Divine.” 


Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, 
Feet, Skin, Complexion, with 
all the “Signs of Character," | < 
y | and “How to Read Them,” to| S 
be given in the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL and LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED, for 1863. 


PROF. LONGFELLOW, 


CAUCABIAX. 


N. A. INDIAN, 


— — — 


THe 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, FOR 1863, 


Will contain everything new and useful, and some things not new, relating to Man: 


PHRENOLO GV. 


in its application to all the various interests of the Human Race, including man’s intel- 
lectnal, social, and moral character, and how to cultivate, develop, and improve it, 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


in which the functions of the body, such as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, Muscles— 
their“ Uses and Abuses’”—will be amply illustrated and described in a popular manner. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


with the “Sicns or CHARACTER, AND How to Reap Trem,” on scientific principles, 
with numerous portraits of remarkable persons, gathered from all parts of the world. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


or the “Science of the Soul,” including Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations not 
only to this life, but to the future as well, will be unfolded and fully explained, 


MALEFACTOR. 


fe 
REV, DR. BOND. 


SUDMISSION, 


Rm 


] 


A NEW VOLUME, 
THE Jö, COMMENCES 
JANUARY Ist, 1863. 


Published on the first of each month, in 
a beautiful quarto, suitable for binding, at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


By FOWLER AND WELLS, 
408 Broapwar, N. . 


i 


A RACHELO™ 


BAPHAEBL, 


7 A WS 


AFRICAN, 


GOVERNECR MORRIS, 


` 


